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* From the beginning of the reign os Ia L. to the Reſtoration, 2 
period of fifty ſeven years. 3 


IAM 


A. D. 1603. 
on the demiſe of Eliza- 
beth, with the conſent 
of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, pro- 
claimed James VI. of Scotland, king of 
England. They then diſpatched letters, by 
Sir Charles Piercy and Sir Thomas Somerſet, 
to notify his acceſſion and receive his com- 
mands; in conſequence of which, having 
left a commiſſion with his council for the ad- 
el of affairs in Scotland, James 

. r for England accompanied by the 
duke of Lenox, the earls of Marr, Murray, 
220 Argyle; the lords Hume and Kinlos, 


Sir George Hume treaſurer, and ſecretary 
Elphinſton. 


HE council immediately 


The people in general expreſſed the moſt 
Nun. 32, 


| thief to be hanger without any form of trials, ; 


Kk x. 


% 


— 


E 8 


I. 


* 


tumultuous j joy on his entering the kingdom; 


crouding in multitudes to ſee their new- 
ſovereign, and invoking heaven to bleſs him 
with = ong and proſperous reign, At York,. 
he received the homage of almoſt all the: 
nobility in the kingdom; and. there, to the 
general ſurprize of all preſent, he honoured 
Cecil with a gracious reception, though he 
had been the inveterate enemy of Effex, 


whom James had highly eſteemed, and.was. 


the ſon. of that Burleigh, who brought his. 


mother to the block. 


As this prince conceived moſt vague- 


notions of regal prerogative. ſo, to impreſs. 


this idea on che minds. of the people, in the 
earlieſt part of his reign, he. commanded a- 
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a feat belonging to the ſecretary, he was 
viſited by the council in a body; and avg- 
mented that honourable board with ſome of 
his Scottiſn attendants, amongſt whom were 
the duke of Lenox, the earl of Marr, the 


lord Hume, and Sir James Elphinſton; to 


theſe he added lord Gough and baron Bur- 
leigh, brother to ſecretary Cecil. | 

Soon after, he admitted the earls of Nor- 
thumberland, and Weſtmoreland, Thomas, 
and Henry Howard, {on and brother of the 
late duke of Norfolk. He reſtored . to his 
title Thomas Howard, ſon of the earl of 


Arundel, who had been condemned in the 


reign of Elizabeth. By theſe ſteps he ſigni- 
fied his diſapprobation of her conduct; and 


- payed ſo little regard to her memory, that 
he would not ſuffer any perſon to appear at 


court in mourning. | | 
The people began to be ſhocked at his 


- reſerve; they deſpiſed his imperious conduct, 
and ridiculed his aukward perſon. - He was 


ſo fond of parade, and ſo laviſh of his hono- 
rary favours, that before he reached London, 


he had conferred on two hundred people the 


order of knighthood, and on his arrival, 
double the number. He gave orders for 


the immediate releaſement of the earl of 


Southampton, who with the ſon of Eſſęx 


was reſtgred to his honours and eſtates, 


But the lords Gray, Cobham, Carew, and 
Sir Walter Raleigh, met from his majeſty a 
very cold reception, having been concerned 
in the death of Eſſex, in conjunction with 


Cecil, whoſe inſinuating arts ſoon gained the 
aſcendency over the king, who with little 


judgment, and a ſhallow capacity, had ac- 
quired ſome common place knowledge, 
which rendered him conceited and open to 
flattery. : ͥ 
The ſycophants at court, extolled his 
genius and learning; flattering him with the 
epithets of moſt . facred majeſty, and the 
Solomon of the age. But by this time he 
had incurred the almoſt general odium of 
the, people, by his futility, his encourage- 
ment of undeſerving favourites, and his 


partiality to his own countrymen (the epi- 
| W i 
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at Newark. On his arrival at Theobalds, 


5 p 


1 , 
* 


engroſſed his favour, but became ſo arrogant, 


r 


ments, that the moſt apparent proſpe& of 
fatal conſequences could not prevail on him 
to ſlacken the reins of deſpotiſm; nay he 
was ſo ludicroufly imperious, that he would 


even curſe the people, who through accident 


had obſtructed his courſe, when hunting, a 
diverſion he preferred to the moſt ſerious 
concerns. Natwithſtanding theſe ill quali- 
ties, impartiality muſt acknowledge, that he 
ſerved the ſtate by ſuſpending all the mono- 
polies, granted in the late reign, to the ob- 
ſtruction of commerce; ſuperſeding all ille- 
gal protections for the delays of ſuits, and 
putting a ſtop to the abuſe of purveyors. 

Soon after the king's arrival in London, 


his queen to her new dominions : ſhe accor- 
dingly ſet out for England with prince Henry 
and the lady Elizabeth; Charles being at 


October following. When James removed 
from the Tower to Greenwich, he knighted 
two hundred and thirty perſons, ſummonin 


„% wr” 


was followed by the count d'Aremberg, 
ambaſſador from the archduke Albert, and 
the infanta Elizabeth, ſovereigns of the Low 


envoys, was either indiſpoſed or feigned to 
with them, ſo that they returned, without 


performing their commiſſion. _ 
This plague raging with great violence in 


hood of Saliſbury; where was diſcovered a 


% * conſpiracy 


Countries. James, during the ſtay of theſe. 


London,” during the fummer ſeaſon, the 
court retired to Wilton, in the neighbour- 


IAD. 1603. 


denic vice of the Scotch,) who not only 
that quarrels,” murders, and riots univerſally 


So attached was the king to arbitrary ſenti- 


he ſent ſeveral noblemen and ladies to eſcort 


that time indiſpoſed, did not arrive til! 


4 , 


be fo, in order to avoid a formal conference 
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AD. 1604.) 


conſpiracy projected by the lords Gray, and 
im” Sir Walter Raleigh, and ſeveral 
other perſons of diſtinction, in conjunction 
with Watſon and Clarke two popiſh prieſts. 
Their deſign was to dethrone James, and 
place the crown on the head of his couſin 
Arabella Stuart. The plan was detected by 
means of one of the conſpirator's ſiſters, who 
being alarmed at an expreſſion which dropped 
from her brother, imparted it to her huſband, 
who communicated it to the lord-high-admi- 
ral. In conſequence of this intelligence, the 
conſpirators were arreſted, tried, and convicted 


of high treaſon at Wincheſter. 


Raleigh made ſo good a defence, and the 


evidence againſt him appeared ſo defective, 
that every one unconcerned in the trial ex- 
claimed againſt thoſe who found him guilty. 
He was condemned on the ſingle atteſtation 
of lord Cobham, a nobleman of infamous 
character, who retracted his firſt evidence and 
afterwards affirmed it, nor was he produced 
in court upon the trial. However, this great 
man, actuated by his Fux which were 

impetuous, and his reſentment overcoming 
his prudence, was certainly hurried into this 
conſpiracy. 

He was proſecuted by Cecil, and Coke the 
attorney general, with the utmoſt rigour. 
George Brooke, and the two prieſts were exe- 
cuted; the lords Cobham and Gray, were 
pardoned on the ſcaffold; and Raleigh though 
reprieved, was confined many years in the 
Tower; and laudably employed the time of 
his impriſonment in writing an Univerſal 
Hiſtory. After the ſuppreſſion of this device, 
the king and queen returned from Wilton, and 
were crowned at Weſtminſter. 

An edit was then publiſhed, prohibiting 


„all perſons, who had no immediate bulineſs, 


to approach the court till winter, on account 
of the contagion, which had carried off above 
thirty thouſand fouls in and about London. 
Though James ſecretly favoured the Romiſh 
religion, he wes extremely averſe to the papal 
juriſdiction. When the catholics ſollicited a 
toleration, they were mortified with his majeſty's 
reply, importing, that he thought himſelf in- 
dliſpenſably obliged to maintain thoſe regu- 
INUMB. 32. 


lations in religion, which he found pra ſtiſed at 


his acceſſion. c pg 

In order to compel the Puritans to con- 
formity, he deſired that a conference might 
be held between ſome biſhops, and Puritanical 
miniſters at Hampton court, where the king 
in all the debates was warmly intereſted. This 
afforded the court ſycophants an opportunity 
of ſuggeſting their flattering inſinuations, ſome 


of whom affirmed, that his majeſty had clearly 


proved, that prieſthood was united to royalty; 
others that he ſpoke from the immediate 1n- 
ſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt. The Puritans 
being overcome in this conference, were 
enjoined to conform to the eſtabliſhed church, 
on pain of rigorous perſecution, 

A. D. 1604. Whitgift, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury dying in the beginning of this year, 
he was ſucceeded by Richard Bancroft, who 
raiſed ſuch a perſecution againit the proteſtant 
diſſenters, that many people betook themſelves 
to other countries, where they could worſhip 
their Creator according to the dictates of their 
reaſon and conſciences. EN 

In February, a proclamation was iſſued. 
commanding all jeſuits and prieſts, ordained 


by foreign power, immediately to depart the 


kingdom. This was ſucceeded by another 


prohibiting all perſons from hunting, except 
they were duly qualified; a fourth inſtituted 
an annual feſtival to perpetuate the king's 
miraculous deliverance from the conſpiracy of 
Gowry; and indeed ſuch a number of ordi- 
nances of this kind appeared, that this was 
called the year of proclamations. In the 
ſpring the king and queen rode in proceſſion 
through the ſtreets of London, which was 
now freed from the plague ; and on the feventh 
of July, the parliament met at Weſtminſter; 
waen the king expatiated on the happineſs of 
th: nation in his acceſſion; explained his ſen- 
timents on religion, and enforced his maxims 
Ot government. b 
This harangue was fo tedious, laboured, 
and pedantic, that it was generally diſap- 
proved, and contemned. The members were 
alarmed at his declarations in favour of the 


Roman catholic religion; the profeſſors of 
C which 


againſt nonconformiſts; a third was iflaed 
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which he promiſed to meet balf way in the 


road of reformation. The Puritans were 
incenſed at the king's repreſenting them as 
ſectaries productive of diſorders in the govern- 
ment; and the nation was diſguſted at his 
comparing Scotland to England, 
As James, in his proclamation for calling 
a parliament, ſeemed to aim at the abolition 
of the freedom of election, the lower houſe 
embraced the firſt opportunity of aſſerting 
their rights; and this was the firſt effort of 
that ſpecies of independency, which proved 
fo fatal to the ſucceeding king. The com- 


obedience, to the imperious or capricious 
demands of an arrogant or weak prince, 
and aſſumed to themſelyes a right of Judg- 
ing in matters relative to the national intereſt, 
unbiafſed by his favours, and undaunted by 
his frowns. | 
James, in order to aboliſh the diſtinction 
of England and Scotland, aſſumed the title 
of king of Great Britain; joined the armorial 
enſigns of the two kingdoms, and by an 
expreſs proclamation, rendered the Scottiſh 
coin-current in England. | 
Theſe proceedings ſo diſguſted the com- 
mons, that when a ſupply was propoſed by 
the court party, warm debates aroſe, and 
the motion would have been ſet aſide by a 
majority, had not James, to avoid the diſ- 
grace, declared that he required no ſub- 
fidy, and immediately prorogued the parlia- 
ment. 
A peace was concluded in the cloſe of the 
ear, with Spain, and the articles ratified at 
London; on which occaſion James ſent the 
ear] of Nottingham, lord-high-admiral, with 
a ſplendid retinue as ambaſſador extraordinary 
to that court, while the earl of Hertford was 
diſpatched as envoy to Bruſſels. 5 
A. D. 1605. Soon after the concluſicn 


conſpiracies was formed, that infernal malice 
could poſſibly ſuggeſt. James having ſequeſ- 
tered the eſtates of the popiſh recuſants, and 
aſſigned them to the courtiers, with whom 
they were obliged to compound on any 
terms, and not being allowed the public 
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mons now threw off the yoke of implicit. 


of the peace with Spain, one of the baſeſt |. 


[A.D.1605, 
exerciſe of their religion, they were ſo ex- 


aſperated, that the deſtruction of the royal 
family engroſſed their thoughts and deſires. 


This diabolical ſcheme is ſaid to be pro- 
jected by one Cateſby, who propoſed that 
the houſe of lords ſhould be blown up with 
gunpowder at the opening of the ſeſſion of 
. parliament; when the royal family, and the 
' moſt conſiderable perſons in the kingdom 
would be preſent. After the perpetration 
of this horrid maſſacre, they deſigned to 
ſeize the perſon of the princeſs Elizabeth, 
who lived with her governeſs the lady 
Harrington, at Combe, near Coventry, pro- 
claim her queen, and lay the miſchief to the. 
charge of the Puritans. 

_ To execute this black deſign, Piercy, one 
of the conſpirators, hired a vaulr fituated 
under the houſe of lords; and thither con- 


veyed ſeveral barrels of gunpowder, by 


means of Fawkes,. artfully covering them 
with wood; as a winter ſtore of fuel. But 
before the ſeſſion of parliament, lord Mont- 
eagle received a letter from one of the con- 
ſpirators, exhorting him to abſent. himſelf 
from the enſuing parliament, in. order to 
avoid the common ruin then impending ; - 
intimating that it would be ſudden, and 
effected in as ſhort a time as that letter would 
take burning. | 

Monteagle, alarmed at this ambiguous 
letter, carried it at midnight.to lord Saliſbury, 
who conſulted with the earl. of Suffolk, lord 
chamberlain, about the enigmatical contents 
'of it, which were afterwards communicated 


"to the earls of Nottingham, Worceſter and 


Northampton, Having peruſed and can- 
vaſied this dark intimation, the deſign was 


conjectured; it was therefore determined, 


to ſearch the houſes and vaults adjoining to 
the houſe of lords, the night preceding the 
firſt day of the appointed ſeſſion, | 
On the fourth of November the lord 
chamberlain, accompanied by the lord Mon- 
teagle went, as uſual, to take a ſlight ſurvey 
of the adjacent houſes ; and the cellar in 
which the fatal ſtore was - depoſited, being 
artfully left open to avoid ſuſpicion, perceived 


a great quantity of wood, which he thought 
85 P:ercy 
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Piercy could never expend for private uſe, and exhorted all Roman-catholics to avoid 
during the courſe of one winter. This cir-ſuch iniquitous practices. Lord Monteagle 
cumſtance ſtrongly intimated that the ſuſpi- | for his aſſiduity in inveſtigating the deteſtable 

cion was juſtly founded, and Sir Thomas | plan, was rewarded with a grant of lands of 3 

Knevet, ſteward of Weſtminſter, on pretence | the value of two hundred pounds a year, and 4 

of fearching for ſtolen tapeſtry, was ordered | a penſion of five hundred. | 40 I 

on the ninth of 


. 


to ſee the wood removed, in order to detect! The parliament meeting” 


whatever might be concealed underneath it. 
In obedience to his command, he went at 
midnight, with proper attendants, and ap- 
prehended Guy Fawkes at the cellar door, 
with a dark lanthorn in his hand, a tinder 
box and matches in his pocket; and re- 
moving the wood, diſcovered the barrels of 
gunpowder, This miſcreant Fawkes was 
hardened enough to avow his. deftgn when 
examined before. the council; but refuſed 
to diſcover his accomplices; who on hearing 
of the detection, fled into different parts of 
the country, Cateſby, Piercy, and the 
principal of the conſpirators retired to War- 
wickſhire, in order to ſeize the princeſs Eli- 
zabeth; but their deſign was prevented by 
her removal to Coventry. 

They then repaired to Staffordſhire; where 
they were beſet by Sir Richard Walſh, high 
ſheriff for the county of Worceſter, with his 


poſſe. Their caſe being deſperate, they de- 


termined to force their way through the 
aſſailants ; Cateſby and Piercy periſhed in the 
attempt; Grant, Digby, and ſome others 
leſs conſpicuous, were taken and conveyed 
to London, where they related all the whole 
progreſs of the conſpiracy. The earl of 
Northumberland was committed to thecuftody 
of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and after- 
wards fined thirty thouſand pounds, for hav- 
ing admitted Piercy into the band of pen- 
fioners, without exacting from him the oath 
ener. Bt] 
A. D. 1606. Sir Everard Digby, pleading 
uilty, was executed with three others, at 
the weſt end of St. PauPs church-yard. 


Fawkes with feveral more ſuffered in the Old- 


palace-yard. Garnet, principal of the jeſuits 
in England, was condemned for having ad- 
miniſtered the oath of ſecrecy, with the 
{acrament to the conſpirators. At his exe- 
cution he confeſſed the guilt of the deſign, 


|; 


- 
ledged the papal ſupremacy, and thoſe that 
were loyal ſubjects, though they adhered to 


November, the king in a long harangue, 


intimated his being acceſſary to the unfold- 


ing of the myſterious letter; and in order 
to manifeſt his regard for the catholics, mad 
2 diſtinction between thoſe who acknow' 


the belief of tranſubſtantiation and 
tenets of the church of Rome. 
Having paſſed an act for the obſervation 


other 


of the fifth day of November, as an annual 


thankſgiving, for the deliverance of the king 
and parliament from the treaſonable deſigns 
of wicked men, the houle proceeded to take 
meaſures for the diſcovery of popiſn recuſants, 
and prevention of their fatal projects. The 
commons alſo indulced the king with a ſub- 
ſidy of four hundred thouſand 
great part of which he expended in the 
ſplendid entertainment and ſumpruous regale 
of his brother-in-law the king of Denmark, 
and the prince of Vaudemont, third ſon to 
the duke of Savoy, who viſited him this 
ſummer. The next ſeſſion, James recom- 
mended the perfection of the union between 
the two kingdoms, to the conſideration. 
of both houſes, and Bacon, the ſollicitor 
general, ſeconded his majeſty in a- very ele- 
gant harangue. 

A. D. 1607. Notwithſtanding the king's. 
declaration, that all thoſe who were born: 
ſince his acceſſion to the throne of England 
ſhould be naturalized in both kingdoms: the 
Engliſh were averſe to the union; through 
a national animofity excited by his partial 
diftribu-ion of favours. - Reciprocal invec- 
tives enſued between the natives of the two 
kingdoms ; nor were there wanting in thoſe 
days creatures, who from lucrative motives. 


could baſely miſrepreſent facts, vilify the 


deſerving, and extol the wicked The pea- 


ants of the counties of Northampton, War- 
p | | wack 


pounds 3 


n 


wick and Leiceſter raiſed an inſurrection, 


aaa aflcmbling to the number of four thouſand 
=  _ -underithe conduct of John Reynolds, known. 
by the name of captain Pouch; demoliſhed 


parks and incloſures; but at length diſperſed 
im conſeguence of a proclamation, import- 
i 208, that their grievances ſhould be redreſſed; 
and Pouch with ſome other ringleaders be- 
Ang taken, was executed for high - treaſon. 
Tord Montjoy, naturally of a turbulent, un- 
Aatisfied diſpoſition, thinking the king did 


vices he had performed, returned to Ireland, 
and not only excited freſh eommotions, but 
even demanded ſuccours from foreign prin- 

es. . 
>. > Failing in his attempts, he, with the earl 
of Tryconnel, whom. he had engaged in his 
, _ "rebellious practices, fled to the continent, 
and alledged as the cauſe of his leaving his 
native country, the cruelties exerciſed . on 
the Catholics in Ireland. In an anſwer to 
this calumny, James publiſhed an apology, 
Proving that he had treated the Catholics 

N with extraordinary lenity. ; 
- - A. D. 1608. The moſt remarkable oc- 
1 currences of this year, were the execution 
of two popiſh pri-ſts, who refuſed to take 
the oath of allegiance: the death of the earl 
of Dorſet, who in his t 
treaſurer was ſucceeded by Cecil earl of, 
Saliſbucy : great privileges granted, for ma- 
nufacturing broad cloath; the king's mono- 
PRES the fale of allum, lately diſcovered: 
in England: a diſpute with the Dutch, who 
were forbidden to fiſh upon the coaſts of 
3 Great Britain, until they engaged by treaty, 
3 to pay an annual ſum for, that privilege: 
— and the enmity which archbiſhop Bancroft, 
expreſſed againſt the Puricans, many of Whom 
reſolved to ſettle in Virginia, where they 
hoped to avoid perſecution. | 


9M 


tinued to gratify his capricious humour with- | 
out reſtraint, and to diſpenſe favours with 
ſuch profuſion, that his finances were re- 
duced to the loweſt ebb. Though James 
was wholly unattentive to the concerns and 
Intereſts of the ſtates-general, he demanded 


| 
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not do him honour adequate to ſome ſer- 


poſt of lord-high- | 


The king con- | 


* N 
E 
— 
. 
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crown of England; amounting to eizht- 
hundred and eighteen thouſand and eight 


and promiſed to diſcharge, after the rate of 


thirty thouſand pounds, payable half yearly, 


the firſt payment to be made, two years after 
the | 
conſideration. AU former treaties were con- 


. firmed, together with the privileges before 


this time enjoyed by the Engliſh in Holland, 
and the Dutch in England. | 
A. D. 1609. James entertained ſuch ex- 
traordinary notions of regal authority, that 
he patronized two books publiſhed in the 
courſe of this year; in defence of abſolute 
deſpotiſm. The firſt written by one Cowell, 
a clergyman, maintained, that the laws of 
the land and the coronation oath were not 
| obhgatory on the part of the king. The 
ſecond compoſed by Doctor Blackwood, an- 
other eccleſiaſtic, ſtated it as an invariable 
maxim, that the Engliſh had forfeited all 
their liberties by the conqueſt of William 
duke of Normandy. The people incenſed 
at the promnlgation of principles ſubverſive 
of their freedom, proteſted they 
avenge themſelves on the authors of theſe 
ſcandalous - treatiſes; the king therefore, to 
avoid the effects of popular reſentment, ſtop- 
ped the ſale, and called in the copies by 
— ? Gents T6037 

R. D. 1610. James was now expoſed to 
all the mortification of indigence; and the 
parliament meeting in the month of Febru- 
ary, the earl of Saliſpury was commanded 
to ſollioit a ſubſidy. In order to allure them 
into compliance, he aſſured them of his 
majeſty's reſolution to redreſs their griey- 


. 
* 


ſingular affection, the order of knizhthood 
on his eldeſt fon Henry, prince of Wales, 
during this ſeſſion; he then apologized for 
the low itate of the king's finances, by ob- 


land an army of nineteen thouſand men; 
that he had expended large ſums, in tae 
funeral of Elizabeth, in his journey with his 


the payment of the debts owing to the 


family from Edinburgh to London; in the 
| | entertainment 
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pounds ſterling; which they acknowledged 5 


peace of Spain, which was then under 


would 


ances; and to confer, as a mark of his 


ſerving, that he had paid the debts of the 
late queen; that he had maintained in Ire- 
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A. D. 1611.1 | 


- 


entertainment, of the king of Denmark, and 


the foreign ambaſſadors; in maintaining 


ſeparate courts for himſelf, his queen, and 
the prince of Wales; in ſending envoys to 
the different courts on the continent; and 
in acts of munificence to his officers and de- 
endents. . He declared, that his majeſty 


far from imbibing arbitrary maxims, was 


ever ready to attend to the remonſtrances of 
his ſubjects as far as conſiſtent with the re- 
ipect due to ſo great, ſo wile, and ſo gracious 
a ſovereign. | 
But this parade did not produce the deſired 
effect; the commons loudly complaining of 


the king's prodigality, partiality to his coun- 


trymen, and deſign on their liberties and 
privileges; as well as the rigour with which 
he treated the Puritans, whole cauſe was 
eſpouſed by a majority of the members then 
preſent. The king on this occaſion had re- 
courſe to his uſual method of inſignificant 
harangue; ſometimes menacing, ſometimes 
reproving, and ſometimes alluring ; ſo that 
the commons, though greatly dilapproving 
many notions he had imbibed, thought pro- 
per to diſſemble their reſentment, and ex- 
preſs a willingneſs to comply with his deſire; 
but refuſed to ſettle any ſtanding revenue, un- 
leſs the King would purchaſe it with ſome 


valuable conſideration. 


They complained of his infringement on 
the liberty of the ſubje&, by annexing the 
force of laws to his proclamations; veſting 
the high commiſſion court with a power to 
which it was not intitled ; altering the book 
of rates, and impoſing new cuſtoms on 
various ſpecies of merchandize. They de- 


* fired that no one ſhould be compelled to lend 


money to the king, or aſſign a reaſon for his 
refuſal; and afterwards paſſed a bill againſt 
taxes and impoſitions on merchants and 
merchandize; but it was thrown out of the 


houte of lords at the firſt reading. 
During this ſeſſion, Henry, James's eldeſt 


ſon was created prince of Wales, in the 
ſixteenth year of his age. This young prince, 
endowed with a genius more refined than 
that of his father, devoted his earlier days 
to thoſe ſtudies and diverſions, in a regular 


Nux. 32. 


JAMES I. „ 


alternate courſe, which tended to embelliſn 
his mind, and habituate his body to martial 
and manly atchievements; and this, added 
to an elegant perſon, rendered him the de- 
light of the Engliſh nation. The king and 
his parliament parted on prorogation, equally 
diſſatisfied. C2341, £642. 1 BG 
James was now abſorbed in luxury, and 
wholly regardleſs of the adminiſtration of 
affairs on the continent, where the houſe of 
Auſtria attempted to aggrandize itlelf by 
encroaching on the rights of its neighbours. 
Henry IV. of France, in the midſt of his- 
preparations to curb the inſolence of that 
houſe, was aſſaſſinated by one Ravaillac, who 
ſtabbed him as he alighted from his coach, in. 
the middle of Paris. | 
The aſſaſſin was a frantic bigot, whoſe 
enthuſiaſm had been inflamed by the ſug- 
geſtions of Spaniſh emiſſaries. As he acted 
on jeſuitical principles, which deemed all 
heretics, who oppoſed their diabolical doc- 
trines; James, in order to ſecure himſelf 
from a ſet of men, actuated by ſuch per- 
nicious tenets, iſſued a proclamation, com- 
manding all jeſuits to depart the kingdom, 
and prohibiting all popiſh recuſants from 
coming: within ten miles of the court; and 
then exacted the oath of allegiance from all 
his pevple. « l 
About this time, died Bancroft archbiſhop _ 
of Canterbury, who had obtained a patent 
for the founding of a college for the main- 
tenance of perſons verſed in theological con- 
troverſy, who in their writings and ſermons, 
were to confute the allegations of all difſenters 
from the church of England, whether Catho- 
lics or Puritans. Bancroft was ſucceeded in 
his ſee by George Abbor, who, very different 


from his predeceſſor, is ſaid to have favoured 


the principles of the Puritans. On the par- 
liament's re-aſſembling, the uſual debates 
aroſe between the king and the commons, 
who were therefore diſſolved by proclamation, 
after they had ſat ſeven years, and the mini- 
ſters were obliged to raiſe money to relieve 
the neceſſities of their king. 1 
A. D. 1611. The court was now immerg- 


ed in ſenſuality, and nothing prevailed but 
m_ D - | - „ gaudy 


| 5 En Iiſh and Scottiſh dependents vied 


ſome favourite, who might gain the aſcen- 
daiency over his weak mind, and be the dif- 


ſon, ordered him to be lodged in the palace, 


The king having given this minion an or- 


gold, demanded the uſe he intended to make 
of ſo much treaſure, when being told it was 


given to the lord Rocheſter, he ſwore it was. 
too much for any private man, and defired | 
the treaſurer would give no more than two 
. thouſand: pounds, 


. indolence, by a theological diſpute, that hap- 


fiſtable grace. The king, fond of contro- 
verſy, through conceit of his logical talents, | 
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So i 
paſalde;/ and thoughtleſs jollity, while 


with each other, in attaching the king to 


ſer of his favours. The lord Hay, ſenſi- 
ble that perſonal beauty would in the eſteem 
of the king preponderate every other ac- 
compliſhment, introduced Robert Carr, a 
1 who had been James's page in Scot- 

nd; he cauſed him to be ſuperbly ap- 
parelled, and afligned him a peculiar office 
among the king's attendants at a public 
tilting match. In performing his duty, his 
Horſe threw him to the ground, and oy the 
violence of the fall broke his leg. -' 

The king ſtruck by the beauty of his per- 


— 


where he viſited him, and charmed with his 
ſimplicity, determined to form his pl! ant 
mind to his own fancy, and being himſelf a 
pedant, taught him the rudiments. of the | 
Latin tongue. He ſoon after conferred on 
him many honorary titles, and lucrative offi- 
ces, and at length advanced him to the dig- 
nity of viſcount Rocheſter, and poſt of trea- 
furer of Scotland. 


der to receiye five thouſand pounds for his 
own uſe, from the exchequer; the earl of | 
. Saliſbury, lord-high-treaſurer, to convince 


his majeſty of his own prodigality, invited | with ſorrow, by. the death 
him to dinner, and led him through a room, 
where the whole ſum in ſpecie lay on a table; 


the king ſurprized at the ſight of ſo much 


the money his majeſty had ordered to be 


But James was at length rouſed from. his 


pened between the diſciples of Francis Go- 
marus, and James Arminius, in Holland, 
concerning abſolute predeſtination, and irre- 


oF ENGLAND. [4D1661—i61Þ, 
and profound knowiedas of things in gene- 


brook the leaſt oppoſition after he had pointe 


out the ſeveral errors in the courſe, of the- g 


diſpute, and enjoined his own tenets as | the 
credenda of the ſtates. 


Notwithſtanding the levity a and conceit of 


this prince, much honour redounds to his 
character, from the ſettlement of Ireland, 
in which he had been engaged ever fince- 
his acceſſion to the throne. He took the 
people into his immediate. protection, indulg- 
ing them with the benefit of the Engliſh. 
laws; paſting an act of oblivion for the quiet 
of their minds, and cauſing juſtice to be 
adminiſtered with impartiality; and, in a 
word, purſuing ſuch meaſures,, as rendered 
Ireland one of the beſt JOBS: countries 
in Europe. 

A. D. 1612. The king perceiving the 
odium he had incurred from his partiality to 
his countrymen, affected an appearance of 
Juſtice in the diſpoſal of his favours, and by 
that means ſomewhat allayed the reſentment 
of the Engliſh . nation. In the month of 
October, Frederic V. elector Palatine arrived 
in England to eſpouſe the princeſs Elizabeth, 
and was magnificently entertained. Great 
preparations were made for the ſolemnization 
of their nuptials, which however was de- 
ferred, on the nation's 5 overwhelmed 

Henry prince 
of Wales, who as he lived much beloved, 
died generally lamented, on the twelfth of 
November, in the nineteenth year of his 
age. The king paid ſo little regard to the 
memory of this excellent prince, that he 
prohibited the courtiers from wearing mourn- 
ing. 

A. D. 1613. Soon after Henry's s obſequies 
were performed, the elector Palatine, having 
been inſtalled knight of the garter, was on 
the fourteenth day of February married to 
the princeſs Elizabeth, and the nuptials were 
celebrated with the utmoſt pomp and pro- 
fuſion. After the marriage, the elector re- 


mained about ſix weeks in England, in the 
courſe of which time, the city of London 


magnificently entertained the illuſtrious pair, 


ang 


ral, ſignified his ſentiments; nor could 7 


A. D. 16141 

and preſchted tlie electreſs, with à pearl 
necklace of immenſe value. 
In May following dled Cecil earl of 
Saliſbury, a profound ſtateſman, who per- 
fectly underſtood the genius of the people, 
and the intereſt of the nation. His pene- 
tration frequently prevented the pernicious 
effects that would have ariſen from the 
ignorance of other miniſters, and his per- 
ſuaſive art diverted the king from the purſuit 
of meaſures, that might have been attended 
with injurious conſequences. He was ſuc- 
ceeded in the poſt of treafurer, by the earl 
of Suffolk, who had neither his capacity. nor 
integrity, Wat. 

Lord Rocheſter retained the king's favour, 
and bore his elevation with ſuch equanimity, 
as conciliated the eſteem of the people, con- 
ducting himſelf by the advice of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, a man of virtue, ſagacity and 
experience, who carefully diverted him from 
that conduct which had proved fatal to fo 
many preceeding favourites. But love, a 
paſſion which too frequently maintains deſ- 
potic {way in youthful breaſts, overcame 
the counſel of that experienced monitor, and 
hurried its captive votary, the unhappy Ro- 
cheſter, into ruin and diſgrace. 

He became enamoured of the counteſs of 
Eſſex, daughter of the earl of Suffolk, one 
of the moſt beautiful ladies in the kingdom. 
She was married at the age of thirteen, and 
as her huſband was a minor, the conſumma- 
tion of the nuptials was deferred, till his 
return from his travels. During the earls 
abſenc e, Rocheſter found means to gain her 
affections, and they gratified their mutual. 
paſſions, in ſtolen interviews. The king 

himſelf is ſaid to have been privy to this 
amour, as he took particular pleaſure, in 
acting the part of a confident in ſuch in- 
trigues; as well as liſtening to tales of gal- 
lantry. # 

 Eifex on his return, ' captivated with the 
charms of his beautiful conſort, claimed the 
conſummation of the nuptials, with all the 
impatience of youthful ardour, 
had eraſed former impreſſions, and her af- 
fections were engroſſed by another, ſhe treated 
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him with indifference and repulſe, and prac- 
tiſed ſuch methods, as excited his averſion+ 
and. diſguſt, and induced him to believe, that. 
ſome new lover had ſupplanted: him in her 
eſteem.. At length, diſcovering the intrigue 
between her and Rocheſter, he abandoned 
her as a woman unworthy his eſteem and 
affection. | 

A ſcheme was now concerted, to procure- 
a divorce of the counteſs from her huſband, 
in order to her becoming the wife of Rocheſ- 

ter. To effect this, the removal of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, who had: argued with 
much vehemence, on the infamy of the con- 
nection, was deemed a neceſſary ſtep; Ro- 
cheſter therefore inſinuated to the king, that 
he was become inſolent and unruly, and de- 

ſired he might be ſent ambaſſador to Muſ- 
covy.. He then perfuaded Overbury to re- 

Fuſe the office, as he would provide for him 
in his native country; and that good man 
relying on his promiſe, declined the embaſly, 

and was committed to the Fower, . where he- 
was poiſoned by. miſcreants hired for the de- 
teſtable purpoſe. 

Having removed this honeſt, and therefore - 
diſagreeable counſellor; the earl of Nor- 
thampton, uncle to the countels, ſollicited 
the king in behalf of his niece; and by the 
joint machinations of the earl, the counteſs, 
and lord Rocheſter, the divorce was obtain- 
ed; and three weeks after, the latter was 
created earl of Somerſet, and his marriage 
with the counteſs magnificently ſolemnized. 
A. D. 1614. The king's profuſion, which 
was ludicrouſly extravagant, obliged him to 
have recourſe to a ſcheme for raiſing money, 
formed by the late earl of Saliſpury. This 
was the creation of baronets, which was to 
:deſcend as an hereditary title; one hundred 
were inveſted with this new dignity, by pa- 
- tents, obliging them to maintain a ſtipulated 
number of ſoldiers in Ireland; but this ſer- 
vice was diſpenſed with in conſideration of 
their paying to the king a; certain fum of 
money. Notwithſtanding titles were thus 


ſet up to public ſale, in the kingdoms of Eng- 

land, Scotland, and Ireland; the amount 
could not ſupply the king's extravagance As 
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aſſuring him they would influence the elec- 


tion in ſuch a manner, as to ſecure a ma- 


jority of the commons, that would be at his 


devotion. 


The parliament meeting on the firſt day 
of April, the king demanded a ſubſidy on 
account of his daughter's marriage; but 
inſtead of complying with his requeſt, they 


enquired, in what manner the crown reve- 


nues had been expended; and found that 
the king had been profuſe in his largeſſes to 
his'countrymen. They therefore determined 
to addreſs his majeſty, petitioning him to 
redreſs their grievances, and in particular 
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that the favourite, and the earl of Suffolk, | 
_ perſuaded him to ſummon a new parliament; 


4 


4 


4 


to prevent the Scottiſh ſubjects, from making 


any future ſettlements in England. James, 
incenſed at this conduct, diſſolved the par- 
Hament before one ſtatute was enacted, and 
ordered ſome of the members, who had 
gloriouſly aſſerted the liberty and indepen- 
dence of their country to be impriſoned. 

The queen, who retained a mortal averſion 
to the earl of Somerſet, determined if poſſi- 
ble to effect his ruin. With this view ſhe 


intereſted in her reſentment Sir Ralph Win- 


wood, who enjoyed the title of ſecretary of 
ſtate; though all the functions oi that office 
were performed by the expreſs direction of 
Somerſet. | | 

A. D. 1613. The earls of Bedford, Pem- 
broke, and ſome other noblemen, who had 


long envied the prevailin influence of 


Somerſet, determined to allure the king's 
fancy by a new object, and by that means 
diſpoſſeſs the favourite. With this view, 
they ſelected George Villiers, ſon of Sir Ed- 
ward Villiers of Leiceſterſhire, a youth poſ- 
ſeſſed of all thoſe exterior graces, by which 
the weak mind of James was ſo liable to be 
captivated. Being ſumptuouſly apparelled, 
he was placed in the theatre in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he could not fail to attract the 


king's notice, who no ſooner beheld the 


youth, than he expreſſed marks of admira- 
tion, and retained him in court as one of his 
cup bearers. —Somerſet could not look upon 
this new comer with unconcern, who on the 


U 
| [A. D. 1615, 


queen's. requeſt was knighted, and appoint- 
ed one of the gentlemen of the king's bed- 
chamber. The court was divided between 
the two favourites; and though the king 
ſtill affected to treat Somerſet with marks of 
favour, there was a viſible conſtraint. in this 


eomplacency; and Villiers by his affability, 
0 


daily deprived his rival of ſome important 
adherent. Somerſet perceiving his influence 
increaſe, in order to ward off the vengeance 
of his enemies, threw himſelf at his majeſty's 
feet, and ſollicited a general pardon, which 
was granted, and ſigned by the king's own 
hand. But the chancellor refuſed to give it 
the ſanction of the great ſeal, alledging, 
that it was a pardon not only for all the 
treaſons, felonies, and murders, which Somer- 
ſet had committed; but for all thoſe of which 
he might be guilty in the ſequel. Upon 
the king's return from his ſummer progreſs 
to Royiton, the plan was laid for Somerſet's 


deſtruction. 


The apothecary's ſervant who had pre- 
pared the poiſonous compound for the un- 
fortunate Overbury, diſcovered the circum- 
ſtance to Trumbull, the king's envoy at 
Bruſſels; and when his majeſty was made ac- 
quainted with the affair, he ordered it-to be 
kept ſecret, until they ſhould receive fur- 
ther commands. The court was daily diſ- 
turbed by the diſputes of the two favourites, 
and their reſpective adherents; the king 
cherefore ordered Villiers to live in friend- 
ſhip, and ſollicit Somerſet's protection: and 
he accordingly deſired the earl to admit him 
as an humble ſervant, proteſting he would 
ſerve him with the utmoſt fidelity; but Somer- 
let rejected his obeiſance, telling him he had 
no ſervice for him. James, being acquainted 
with this behaviour of Somerſet, was ſo 
highly incenſed, that from that moment he 
devored him to infamy and ruin. He ſoon 
after ſent a letter to lord Coke, defiring him 
to iſſue warrants for apprehending the earl of 
Somerſet and his counteſs, Sir Gervaſe El- 
waies, heutenant of the Tower, and three 
other accomplices, in the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, 


Whe 
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1 of ſome trivial miſdemeanors, but 


affectionate tone, when he ſhould ſee | him 


of one of his domeſtics. The paſſion of love 
which induced this couple to perpetrate the 


lived in the ſame houſe without communica- 


- When! the officer came to ſervre the war- 
rant on the earl at Royſton, he found him 

;reparing to ſet out for London, 1 | 
Hanging about his neck, aſking in the mo 


again. Somerſet being acquainted” with the 
purport of the warrant exclaimed in a furi- 
ous ſtrain, againſt the inſolence of the officer, 
who preſumed to arreſt a peer of the realm 
in the king's preſence; but James being in- 
formed of the ſaid affair ſaid ; ***. Nay, nay, 
you muſt go; for if Coke ſhould fend for me, 
I muſt comply.” He then accompanied him 
to the ſtair caſe, embracing him at parting, 
and begged he would return immediately. 
But he was no ſooner out of hearing than he 
exclamied, Go and the devil go with thee; 
I ſhall never ſee thy face again.” The ear] 
and his lady were committed to the Tower; 
and the other accomplices to different priſons; 
who were accordingly tried, condemned and 
executed. Somerſet and his counteſs, were 
brought to their trial the year following; 
when they were found cuilty, and ſentenced 
to die; but for ſeveral! years they were re- 


prie ved from time to time, and àt length par- 
doned. 


The king favoured the earl with a grant of 


four thouſand pounds in lands, in the name 


murder of {a worthy a man, was now con- 
verted into mutual . f and hatred. They 


tion, till the counteſs died of a loathſome 
diſtemper. Somerſet lived to ſee his daugh- 
ter married to the duke of Bedford, by whom 
ſhe had the lord Ruſſel, who was beheaded 
in the reign of Charles II. : 

A. D. 1616. The fall of Somerſet proved 
the elevation of Villiers, who now attained 


the ſummit of his influence; and conciliated | 


the eſteem of the whole court, by his en- 
gaging deportment, and inſinuating addreſs. 

illiers, thus aggrandized, ſoon exerted his 
power in filling places at court with his own. 
creatures; ſo that the dependents of Somer- 
{et were of courſe diſmiſſed. Lord Chief 


n reality for oppoſing the king in beſtowing 
a vacant biſhoprick in commendam. He was 
ſucceeded by Montague, and the lord chan- 
cellor Elleſmere being ſeized with ſicknefs,” 
reſigned the ſeals into his majeſty's hands; 
who kept them till his death, and then be- 
ſtowed them on Bacon, ' who was afterwards 


o 


was a conſummate lawyer, and a profound 


viving ſon, was now created prince of Wales, 
whom he ardently deſired to fee married; 
but as no proteſtant prince had a daughter 
marriageable, he turned his eyes upon two 
catholic princeſſes, Anne of Auſtria, who 


fanta Maria, daughter of Philip III. King of 
Spain. | eee | 
James having created his ſon prince of 


France, and the lord Roſs into Spain, with 
compliments of congratulation to the two 
monarchs, on the nuptials of Lewis and 
Anne; theſe envoys were inſtructed to found 
the inclinations of the two Kings, touching 


the eldeſt ſiſter of Lewis, or with the infanta 
Maria. Philip's prime minifter had already 


Spain, to treat with James on this ſubje&. 


cern the French ſuppreſſing the proteſtants 
in their kingdom; he ſaw without emotion 
the houſe of Auſtria concerting ſchemes to 
enſlave Europe; and on pretence of pre- 
ſerving peace, neglected every political con- 
public treaſure to gratify his favourites, Who, 
in a few years, acquired immenſe wealth, 
with which they erected ſuperb palaces, and 
purchaſed vaſt eſtates, to the eternal difgrace 
of their weak and deluded fovereigqn. 
Though the ſources of his profuſion were 
exhauſted, the king was determined to en- 
rich his new favourite. The ſtates general, 
knowing the loweſt ebb of James's finances, 
and feartul that he ſhould be induced to de- 


oo Coke * Hh of his office on {liver up their towns, pledged” ro Elizabeth, 
Nun. 32, Vol. II. 


2 re ſolved 


promoted to the dignity of chancellor. Ile 


philoſopher. Charles, the king's only ſur- 


married Lewis XIII. of France; and the in- 


Wales, ſent the lord Hay, ambaffador to 


the marriage of the prince of Wales, with 


empowered the ambaſſador from the court of 


The king of England beheld with uncon-. 


cern in the nation. He ſquandered away the 


« Len 4 : 
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. -refolved-10.compound.For; the- debt, wich 
they owed to the Crown of England. 5 With 
this view they neglected the punctual pay- 
ment of the Engliſh garriſons, who therefore 


James, incapable of providing for their 
ſabſiſtence, ſent remonſtrances to the ſtates 
on this ſubject; who gave his. ambaſſadors 
to underſtand, that if the king of England 
would reſtore the cautionary towns, they would 
endeavour to ſatisfy him with reſpe& to the 


: 


- 


3 ALoebt. Allured by this intimation, he wrote 


to the ſtates on the ſubject; the penſionary 
Barnevelt was ſent to manage the negotiation 
at the court of London; where he artfully 
| prevailed on the king to remit the debt for 
one third of the ſum due, and deliver up the 
towns pledged to Elizabeth | 
This money was not appropriated to. one 
uſeful pu: poſe; though the troops in Ireland 
had been long deſtitute of regular ſubſiſtence, 
and the fleet was ruined for want of repair. 
The earl of Suffolk, lord treafurer, was found 
guilty of embezzlirg a. conſiderable part of 
the ſupply, and ſentenced to pay a. fine of 
thirty thouſand pounds, and be impriſoned 
during the king's pleaſure. 

Villiers was by this time created viſcount 
Waddon, and earl of Buckingham, and after 
was preferred to the titles of marquis and duke 
of Buckingham, inſtalled knight of the gar- 
ter, appointed maſter of the horſe, warden of 
the cinque ports, ſteward of Weſtminſter, 
conſtable of Windfor, and lord-high-admiral 
of England. | 

A. D. 1617. In the beginning of this 

year, Marc Antonio de Dominis, archbuhop 

of Spalato, in Dalmatia, arrived in England, 

as a convert to the proteſtant religion. He 

wrote and preached againſt. the doctrines of 
dee church of Rome, and was appointed dean 
of Windſor, and. maſter of the Savoy. But 

being ſeduced. ſome years after, with the pro- 

miſe of a cardinal's hat, upon his recantation, 

he went and abjured the proteſtant religion at 
Rome, where inſtead of his preferment, his, 
hypocriſy was rewarded with confinement 

m a dungeon of the inquiſition, in which 
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7 James, having formed a. deſign of reduc- 


% 


ing the Scottiſh clergy to a conformity to the 
church of England, determined. to viſit that. 
kingdom, that his . preſence might awe them. 
into obedience. In conſequence of this reſo- 
lution, before his departure from London, he 
iſſued a proclamation, importing his deſign of 
ſeeing his ancient kingdom, that he might re. 
form ſeveral abuſes crept into the church and 
ſtage of that country, and ordered his chapel.” 
Edinburgh to be adorned with pictures and. 
ſtatues, which greatly offended his Scottiſh. 
ſubjects. M - 
. He opened the parliament of Scotland with. 
a long ſpeech, in which he recommended ci- 
vil policy, and the abolition of barbarous cu- 
ſtoms, promiſing to protect the innocent, and 
puniſh the guilty. He inſiſted, that whatever 
the king and his biſhops ſhould ordain, re- 
ſpecting the government of the church, ſhould. 
have the force of an eccleſiaſtical law. This. 
article excited diſturbances throughout the. 
kingdom, and the miniſters in particular pro- 
teſted againſt it; James therefore. ordered all, 
their ſtipends to be arreſted, but finding that. 
this rigour tended to inflame the. minds of. 
his Scottiſh ſubjects, he allowed them to hold 
an aſſembly at Perth, where they were pre- 
vailed on to receive his articles; though this; 
circumſtance proved unhappily productive of 
the ruin of Charles the firſt, his fon and ſuc-. 
ceſſor. 8 | 
The great Sir Walter Raleigh having been, 
committed to the Tower, and wrote his fa- 
mous hiſtory of the world, under the utmoſt. 
inconveniences, was at length releaſed, though. 
without a pardon, and his eſtate having been. 
forfeited, he concerted a. plan for. acquiring. 
another in America. He informed the king, 
that in the courſe of his former expeditions, 
he had diſcovered a rich gold mine in Guiana, 
not inhabited by any European nation; and. 
obtained a. commiſhon empowering him to. 
ſettle in that place. ies 

Many wealthy adventurers engaged in the 
- project, Twelve veſſels being fitted. our, 
he failed. in the month of. Auguſt for the 
river Oroonoko, from whence he detached 


E 


— 


he died, and bis body was publickly burned. 


e 


five veſſels, to ſail up the ſtream in queſt of 
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4 D. 1618.1 AUAJONAT ener 75 
the mine, under command of his ſon and | confinement from an alliance with them. 
captain Keymis. Making a: deſcent near a | His laſt voyage ſeemed to haue been under- 
village called St. Thomas, lately built - by | taken with a view to repair his forfeited for- \ | 
the Spaniards, they met with ſome oppoſition, | tunes, without reſpect to the equity of thb 
yet they took. and plundered the place, | means as founded on the Jaw of nations 3 2 
though young Raleigh was killed in the ac- the diſcovery of the mine in the empire of 
tion. . I Suiana appears to have been meer pretence, 
After the minuteſt ſearch, neither mine | in order to obtain his commiſſion. 
could be found, nor the leaſt appearance of | A. D. 1618. James was now become 
ore; Raleigh, piqued at the loſs of his ſon, | through the prevalence of ignoble paſſions, 
and the failure of the enterprize, is. ſaid tothe object of univerſal hatred and. contempt. 
* have threatened Keymis with his majeſty's | The people complained of the death of that 
1 diſpleaſure, for having deceived his com- | gallant Raleigh; of the adminiſtration being 
| mander in the deſcription of the mine, and | veſted in the hands of an unexperienced 
attacked the Spaniards without orders. youth, who had not only engroſſed unmerited 
Keymis, to avoid public diſgrace, laid vio- | honours, and profits himſelf, but preferred 
lent hands on himſelf, : A contagion raged | his kindred, to: the ejectment of many worthy 
among the people, who exclaimed, that they | noblemen; of the king's eagerneſs for the 
had been ſacrificed to wild, avaritious pro- marriage of his ſon with a daughter of the 
jects, and inſiſted on ſetting fail for England. | king of Spain, which plainly indicated his 
He was driven by contrary winds into Kin- | bias towards the church of Rome; of his 
fale, where he endeavoured to perſuade them | granting monopolies prejudicial to commerce, 
to foliow his fortunes in. France, but not a | impriſoning members of parliament contrary 
hand declaring for him, he directed his courſe | to law, levying money without conſent of 
tor Plymouth, where he was arreſted by the | the commons, and evincing throughout. 
king's order, and conveyed to the Tower of his conduct an intention of becoming arbi- 
London. 8 | |-trary. | | 
When the court of Spain comp ained off The king was no leſs incenſed againſt his 
this expedition, James declared, that Raleigh | people, for preſuming to cenſure his govern- 
had expreſs orders to avoid all hoſtilities | ment, being utterly averſe to parliaments; 
with the Spaniards. The ambaſſadors de- | which he conſidered as an inſolent check. 
manded that he ſhould be puniſhed ; other- upon the regal prerogative. The court of 
wiſe they told the king, the negotiations for Spain had already protracted the negotiation, . 
his ſon's marriage would miſcarry. James | for two years,. on pretence of. regulating the 
therefore determined that Raleigh's former affairs of religion, but at length fearing that 
1 ſentence ſhould be put in execution, and the | James would recede from his purpoſe, agreed 
i next morning, after ſome little examination | with the Engliſh. miniſters at Madrid, to five 
Y before the lord chief juſtice of the king's | articles,. the firſt importing, that the pope's 
bench, he was beheaded in the Old-Palace- diſpenſation ſhould be obtained by the ſolli- 


A yard, Weſtminſter, where he ſubmitted to | citation of his moſt catholic majeſty z the 
— 7 the fatal ſtroke with great courage and com- ¶ reſt related to the education of the children 
9 Poſure. | of the marriage, and the regulation of the 


Raleigh was certainly a bold and enter- |-Infanta's chapel. Theſe were: ſigned by the 
prizing commander; but frequently raſh and [king, who was fill far from the accompliſh- 
preſuniptuous. He had ſignalized himfelf |-ment. of his wiſhes. | 
under the late reign in various expeditions | A. D. 1619. The queen died in the 
againſt the Spaniards, and as he well knew month of March, in the forty ſixth year of her 
the genius and temper of that. people, diſ- age; and about the ſame time James was 


ſuaded James, in ſeveral memorials ſince his | ſeized with a dangerous malady, that a 
| f neck. 


how 
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ned his ſpeedy diſſolutlon? About thistime 
alſo died the emperor Matthias, andi his ne- 
5255 Ferdinand was proclaimed: king of Bo- 
ena. © James, who valued himſelf upon the 
Title of the pacific king, ſent lord Hay to me- 
Adiate a 
Ferdinand Weuld ſcarcely deign him an au- 
dience; ſo that the embaſly produced no 
effect. Notwithſtanding much oppoſition, 
Ferdinand was acknowledged king of Bo- 
tema, and elected emperor in the month of 
Auguft. hes” #1 342! 11973 *: 7710+ Gt 
hen the ſtates took an oath, that they 
would never own him as their ſovereign, and 
choſe Frederic elector Palatine, their king, 
Who embraced their offer, and diſpatched the 
Haron' d' Aulna to ſollicit the advice of his 
Fither-in-law the king of England. But this 
was meer compliment; for without waiting 
an anfwer, he aſſembled a body of troops, 
and repairing to Prague, the metropolis of 
Bohemia, was there crowned on the fourth af 
November. 2 ; 
The news of the election arriving before 
Frederic's envoy, James aſſembled his coun- 
eil to deliberate on the ſubject. who were 
unanimouſly of opinion, that the king ſhould 
diſſuade his ſon-in-law from accepting the 
crown of Bohemia. This advice correſpond- 


—_— - 


ing with his own ſentiments, James denied 


Frederic's ambaſſadors audience, and by his 
miniſters in foreign courts diſavowed his ſon- 
in- law's conduct; refuſing to confer on him 
even the title of king. He attempted by all 
the arguments he could ſuggeſt to perſuade 
him to renounce the crown, and to influence 
the ſtates of Bohemia to acknowledge Fer- 
.dinand; but his endeavours were ineffec- 
tual. 5 | 
A. D. 1620. Mean while the affairs in 
Germany haſtened towards a criſis. Fer- 
dinand aſſembled a powerful army, under 
command of the duke of Bavaria, and march- 
ed againſt bis enemy in Bohemia. In the 
Low Counties, Spinola collected a mighty 
force, on which occaſion, the king's reſident 
at Bruſſels demanded of the archduke Albert 
the meaning of theſe preparations, and was 
told, that the orders for this armament had 


* 
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| been ſent to Spinola from Madrid,” and that 
he alone knew its deſtination. Spinola again 
alledged to the miniſter, that his orders 
were ſealed, but that if he would attend 
him in his march to Coblentz, he would 


peace with the new emperor ; but there open them and give him full ſatiſ. 


faction. | 
The diſcovery of his intentions was much 
more eaſy, than the prevention of their ſuc- 
| ceſs. It was known in England, almoſt at 
one and the ſame time, that Frederic being 
| defeated in the great and deciſive battle of 
Prague, had fled with his family into Hol- 
land, and that Spinola had invaded the pa- 
latinate, and meeting with no oppoſition ex- 
cept from ſome princes of the union, and 
from one Engliſh regiment of two thou- 
ſand four hundred men, conducted by the 
gallant Horatio Vere, had in a ſhort time 
ny the greateſt part of that principa- 
ty. 5 P41 
Complaints now generally prevailed againſt 
the king's puſillanimous conduct, by which 
he had not only deprived Frederic of that aid, 
which the Engliſh were both able and willing 
to afford him, but had deterred other prin- 
ces from eſpouſing his quarrel, James never 
imagined, that his pacific temper expoſed 
him to contempt and deriſion; he eonſidered 
not that the Spaniſh match was attended 
with ſuch difficulties, that all his art of ne- 
gotiation could hardly effect it; much lefs 
that it could ſafely be depended on as 
the means ef procuring ſuch mighty advan- 
tages. | | 
Mean while he determined to conceal his 


on 
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of an old expedient, by requeſting a bene. 
volence from individuals, alledging, that the 
urgency of the caſe would not admit of a 
more regular method; but the people, Who 
conſidered, and with much juſtice, theſe be- 
nevolences as real extortions, abſolutely re- 
fuſed to contribute. A parliament was there- 
fore the only reſource, and writs were iſſued 
for ſummoning that great council of the na- 
tion. 1 50 5 2 
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real intention, and to employ the pretence 
of reſtoring the palatine, as a means ef 
raiſing a ſubſidy. He firſt tried the effect 


A. D. 
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A. D. 1621. This parliament gave riſe to 
the diſtinct parties of court and country; or 
as they are uſually called Tories and Whigs; 
arties which have ever ſince ſubſiſted, and 
will ſubſiſt, ſo long as conſcious virtue dares 
to oppoſe the encroachments of avarice and 
ambition on the properties or liberties of free 
born Engliſhmen. Fs 
Thoſe who favoured the hierarchy of the 
church, or the prerogative of the crown, ad- 
hered to the former; the Puritans in general 
engaged in the latter. The principles of theſe 
Puritans had been underſtood, ſince the ori- 
in of the ſect, in a double ſenſe, and ex- 
reſſed a ſtrenuous aſſertion, both of civil and 
eccleſiaſtical liberty. And the court, in order 
to diſcourage all parliamentary oppoſition, 
affixed the name of Puritans to its opponents; 
the Puritans readily adopted this diſtinction, 
which was ſo advantageous to them, and con- 
founded their cauſe with the patriots, or coun- 
try party. - 
Though the commons were determined to 
ſecure and enlarge their own privileges, and 
to circumſcribe and limit the exorbitant power 
of the crown; they yet ſeemed willing to ſa- 
crifice every thing, in order to preſerve a good 
underſtanding with their fovereign ; and con- 
ſidering the urgency of the occaſion, as well 
as incenſed againſt the houſe of Auſtria, they 
unanimouſly granted two ſubſidies. They 
then proceeded to examine and redreſs public 
grievances. The king had farmed to certain 
individuals, the power of licenſing inns and 
.alehouſes, and granted Sir Giles Montpeſſon 
and Francis Michel an excluſive patent for the 
ſale of gold and filver lace. Many people 
had been ruined by this cruel juriſdiction; and 
it appeared that the lace, which had been made 
by the patentees, was univerſally adulterated. 
Upon complaint to the upper houſe, they 


were committed to priſon, though Montpeſſon 


who was Buckingham's creature, found means 
to eſcape; but he was degraded from the dig- 
nity of knight, and his eſtate confiſcated. 


Michel was ſentenced to do public penance 


through the ſtreet, ſitting on horſe-back with 

his face to the tail, to pay a fine of a -thou- 

ſand pounds, and be impriſoned for life. The 
NuMs. 32. Vol.. II. „„ 
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king underſtanding; that the commons had 


impeached chancellor Bacon, created lord Ve- 
rulam, and viſcount St. Albans, harangued 
both houſes, repreſenting the neceſſity of pu- 
niſhing corrupt judges, and follicited further 
ſubſidies ; and then ſolemnly proteſted, that 
they would not diſſolve the parliament, till the 


determined. eee 
The chancellor, conſcious of guilt, im- 


plored the mercy of his judges, and endea- 
voured, by a general confeſſion, to avoid the 
ſhame of a ſtricter enquiry. But the lords 
inſiſted on a full acknowledgment, and after 
his having confeſſed every article of corrupt 
judgment laid to his charge, ſentenced him to 
pay a fine of forty thouſand pounds, and to 
be impriſoned in the Tower during the king's 
pleaſure. This ſentence he ſurvived five years, 
and being in a little time reſtored to liberty, 
his genius ſhone out in literary productions, 
which, notwithſtanding all his failings, have 
rendered him the glory and ornament of his 
age and nation. | 

James, perceiving the commons would not 
grant another ſupply, until they were ſure of 
his engaging in a war, ſent the treaſurer to ad- 
Journ the parliament to the fourteenth day of 
November. The commons, looking upon 
this ſtep, as an encroachment on their privi- 
leges, deſired a conference with the peers, 
that they might concert an addreſs on the fub- 
Jet. The king intimated, that he would not 
ſuffer his prerogative to be the ſubject of diſ- 
pute; the lords refuſed their concurrence, 
and the commons proteſted that his majeſty's 
reſolution hindered them from finiſhing the 
work they had begun for the public good. 
Upon this, the king repaired to the houſe of 
lords, and told them, that he would allow fit- 
teen days to finiſh the buſineſs of the houle, 
but inſiſted on his right to diſſolve, prorogue, 
and adjourn the parhament at pleaſure. The 
commons deſiſted from their pretenſions; bur 
on the day of adjournment drew up a declea- 


intereſting themſelves in the invaſion of the 
Palatinate, and the danger with which the pro- 


{ teſtant religion was threatned; and that they 


F & were 


affairs, then under conſideration ſhould be fully 


ration, importing, that they could not help 
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mould be put in force againſt popiſh re- 


nate, in caſe the king would give his royal 
*afſent to the bills which ſhould be preſented, 
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were ready to ſupport the king with their 
whole power, in doing himfelf juſtice by 
force of arms, provided his negotiation ſhould 
= mee un Juccels.. oo nn. 
The parliament aſſembled according to 
prorogation on the twentieth of November; 
and the king ſent the lord treaſurer to ſigni- 
fy his intentions to both houſes, He told 
them, that he had by his proclamations re- 
dreſſed the grievances of which the people 
complained ſince the laſt adjournment; that 
he had aſſembled his parliament on the pro- 
miſes the commons had made, to afliſt him 
in the the recovery of the Palatinate; that 
he had done his utmoſt to procure a good 
peace, though he had not met with the de- 
tired ſucceſs ; that he had advanced forty 
thouſand pounds for the maintenance of the 
forces employed in guarding the Palatinate, 
adding, that a large ſum of money was abſo- 
lately neceſſary to ſubſiſt the army command- 
ed by the count de Mansfeldt; and to ſend 
a reinforcement of Engliſh troops into Ger- 
many. The commons averſe to granting 
fupplies, which in all probality would be 
Applied drew up a remonſtrance, imput- 
ing the grievances of the kingdom and the 


dangers that threatened the proteſtant religi- 


on, to the projected match between the 
prince of Wales and the infanta of Spain, 
and to the encouraging of papiſts. They 
propoſed that the king ſhould declare war 
againſt the king of Spain, who had main- 
tained the troubles in the Palatinate; that 
the prince of Wales ſhould be married to 
fore proteſtant princeſs, and that the laws 


cuſants. 
On theſe conditions they promiſed to grant 
an entire ſubſidy for the defence of the Palati- 


and grant a general amneſty, before the end 
of the ſeſſion, implying a diſcharge of all 
that was due to the crown before his acceſſion. 
The king, informed of theſe proceedings, 


market, where he then reſided, commanding 


immediately wrote to the ſpeaker from New- | 


LD 164k 


fairs of government, the marriage of his ſon, 
or the honour of his allies. This imperious 
letter produced the effect which might have 
been e ed ; the commons were incenſed, 
not intimidated; and therefore aſſetted their 
right to interpoſe in all affairs of ſtate, as an 
inheritance handed down to them from their 


ill adapted to pacify the king; who is ſaid, 
on information of the approach of the com- 
mittee, to have ordered twelve chairs, to 
be brought to ſeat ſo many kings. When 
they delivered their commiſſion, his anſwer 
was ſhort 'and-peretmptory.. He told them, 
that their remonſfrance had rather the ap- 
pearance of a declaration of war, than an ad- 
dreſs of dutiful ſubjects; that their preten- 


exception, was ſuch an extent of power as 
none of their anceſtors, even under the weak 


eſt princes, had ever preſumed to arrogate ;. 


that public tranſactions depended on a com- 
plication of views and intelligence, of which 
they were totally ignorant; and that they 


could not give a better proof of their wiſdom, 


than by confining themſelves within their 
proper ſphere. FT 
The commons inferring from theſe decla- 
rations, the king's arbitrary intentions, de- 
termined to preſerve, thoſe invaluable pri- 
vileges, and therefore drew up a proteſtation, 
affirming, that tne liberties, franchiſes, pri- 
vileges, and juriſdictions of parliament, were 
the ancient and undoubted birthright of the 
' ſubjects of England. James, hearing of theſe 


a 


proceedings in the houſe, haſtened to town; 


ſent immediately for the journal of the houſe 


| of commons, and with his own hand, before 


the council tore out this proteſtation, ordering 
his reaſons to be inſerted in the council book, 
After this he diſſolved the parliament, in be- 
half of his prerogative, and then wreaked his 
vengeance on thoſe members, who had ho- 
nour and courage enough to aſſert their 
country's right, in oppoſition to the deſigns 
of an bre prince. 
. 


1622. In the mean time, James 


continued his fruitleſs negotiations, with re- 


the houſe to forbear meddling with the af. 


ſpect to the recovery of the Palatinate. He 
| 8 diſpatched 


anceſtors, This reſolute behaviour was but 


ſions to intermeddle in all ſtate affairs without 
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diſpatchedl lord Digby as his ambaſſador, to | Briſtol in the Spaniſh negotiation ; he re- 


the emperor, deſiring a ceſſation of hoſtili-preſented to the prince the reaſonableneſs. 
ties, and the miniſters were referred to the and expediency-of ſeeing the infanta previous 
duke of Bavaria, who commanded: the to the celebration of the nuptials. The 
Auſtrian armies. The duke told him, that] young prince charmed with the inſinuation, 
any treaty was unneceſſary for that purpoſe, immediately agreed to ſollicit the permiſſion 
| as he doubted not of being able to prevent of his father. / Ih.” 
A their revival, by keeping firm poſſeſſion off Accordingly he: communicated it to the 
4 the Palatinate, till a final accommodation king, when he knew him to be in a good 
1 mould be effected between the contending |} humour, who ſigned his aſſent before he 
| 


7 +, 


4 parties: had reflected on the conſequences; agreeing 
5 Notwithſtanding this inſult, James re- that the prince and Buckingham ſhould ſet 
4 newed the negotiation with the emperor, out in diſguiſe; but the next day, having 
FH and the conferences were opened at Bruſſels reflected on the effects which might attend 
under the mediation of the archduke Al- | this hazardous project, he begged they would 
3 bert; and after his death, which happened give over all thought of fo ridiculous an ad- 
5 about this time, under that of the Une venture. The prince bore the diſappoint- 
4 but the commiſfioners had no ſooner entered, ment with ſubmiſſion, but Buckin 
I on the ſubject, than it appeared that theſe|} upbraided the king with breach of faith, and 
4 princes had no power to determine the con- James rather than diſoblige his favourite, re- 
4 troverly.. newed his conſent to the journey. 5 


The negotiations of the King of England] The prince and Buckingham, attended by 
were held in ſuch contempt abroad, that Sir Francis Cottington, ſecretary to the 
they: became, together with his perſon and prince, and Endymiom Porter gentleman f | 
diſpoſition, the ſubje& of drolls and farces, | his bed-chamber, paſſed in diſguiſe, through - 
in which his timidity. and futility were moſt | France, and even ventured: into a court ball, ; 
olaringly expoſed. The court of Spain had | at Paris, where Charles ſaw the princeſs - 
hitherto amuſed James with a fruitleſs nego- Henrietta, whom he afterwards eſpouſed. .. 
tiation for a marriage, to which the houſe of [On his arrival at Madrid, Philip received 
Auſtria was extremely averſe, | him in the moſt cordial manner, and employed - 
The-pope would not grant the difpenſa- | every expedient to ſhew the reſpect, which 
tion, without ſtipulating extraordinary ad- he had for his royal gueſt. . 
vantages for the catholic religion; but this |- He was only allowed however to ſee the 
prince was fo intent on the match, and the | Infanta in public, the Spaniſh notions - of 
two millions, that he ſubſcribed to all his | decency being ſo ſtrict, as not to admit of 
conditions, and the king of Spain, hoping | any other intercourſe; till the diſpenſation 
that his connection would be introductory |-ſhould arrive from Rome. The pope was 
F of the Roman catholic religion, once more | no ſooner informed of the prince's arrival 
* into Great Britain, reſolved at laſt to beſtow | at Madrid, than he added ſome new clauſes J 
1 the Infanta upon Charles, prince of Wales. | to the diſpenſation, importing that the In- E 
; Ai. D. 1623. Ever ſinee the fall of Semer- | fanta' ſhould have a church in London; that ; 
4Z ſet, Buckingham had ruled the kingdom |'the children of the marriage ſhould be edu - 
with unlimited ſway; and by his haughty | cated by the mother, till they ſhould have 
behaviour, incurred the hatred, not only of | attained the tenth year of their age, and [ 
ſome of the greateſt and moſt ancient nobi- | that the king of England ſhould give ſecurity- i 
lity, but even of the prince of Wales him for the performance of the articles concern- 4 
ſelf. Deſirous however of repairing his | ing religion. | 
breach with Charles, and jealous at the ſame | James, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances- 
time of. the credit acquired by the earl of |-of Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 2 
. theſo 
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Gregory: the XV. who had granted the diſ 


decency and reſerve, added to his youth and 


to the whole court of Madrid, and rendered 


excited his reſentment to ſuch a degree, that 


promiſed to ſuſpend the execution of the 
penal laws againſt the Catholics, to procure 
A repeal of them in parliament, and to tole- 
rate the ;popiſh religion in private houſes. 


penlation, dying during the interim, the 
nuncio refuſed to deliver it, until it ſnould 
be confirmed by bis ſucceſſor Urban VIII. 
who deferred this ſtep, in hopes ſome means 
might be found to effect the prince's con- 
,verſion, _ | 1 3 2 
Charles, chagrined at this delay, expreſſed 
his deſire to return, obtained the permiſſion 
of the Spaniſh court, and Philip graced his 
departure with the ſame tokens of reſpect, 
as he had honoured his arrival. He even 
erected a pillar on the ſpot where they parted, 
.as a monument of their friendſhip, and the 
prince having ſworn to the performance of 
the articles, ſet out and embarked on board 
the Engliſh fleet at St. Andero.in Biſcay, | 
The character of Charles, compoſed of 


handſome figure, had recommended him 


him the object of general eſteem. But the 


reverſe diſpoſition, and behaviour of Buck 
Ingham, incurred on him proportionate con- 


tempt and hatred ; which though juſtly due, 


he wrought on the prince, to recede from 
the articles, and diſcloſe to his father, the 
averſion he had conceived to the marriage 
with the Infanta. = 

The declaration of the prince was ſecond- 
ed by the.minion Buckingham; whoſe influ- 
ence with the king was ſo amazingly pre- 
valent, that at his inſtigation, he renounced 
an alliance, to which he had ſo long ſacri- 
fced the intereſt of his family. The earl of 
. Briſtol] was recalled from his embaſſy, the 
Infanta ordered to lay aſide the title of prin- 
.ceſs of Wales, which ſhe had aſſumed ſince 
the arrival of the diſpenſation, and a ſtop 
Put to all preparations for the marriage. 

A, D. 1624. James, having thus broke 
with Spain, was obliged to adopt new mea- 
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theſe articles, and at theiſame time, ſolemnly ; 


which, from the abortion of the Spaniſh 
match, he.fondly.imaginedwould prove more 
propitious to his deſires. In his ſpeech to 
both .houſes, .inſtead of expatiating upon his 
prerogative, as uſual, he graciouſly, condeſ- 
cended to crave their advice and aſſiſtance, 
with reſpect to.his ſon's:marnage. _ 
Buckingham preſented to .a committee of 
both houſes, a narrative, which he affirmed 


treaty with Philip, but by concealing ſome 
facts, and miſrepreſenting others, the narra- 
tive was calculated to deceive the parliament, 
and to reproach the court of Spain with ar- 
tifice, and inſincerity. For the truth of his 
aſſertions, contained in this relation, he ap- 
pealed to prince Charles, then preſent, who 
confirmed all his allegations, and his ſpeech 
was received with univerſal applauſe, as 
the houſe was filled with his own crea- 
tures, | 
. As the king had not told them that the 
negotiation for the marrriage was abſolutely 
at an end, they again counſelled his majeſty 
in an addreſs, to break off the treaty, which 
he promiſed to do, provided they would 
enable him to ſupport the war, that would 
infallibly enſue, In conſequence of this com- 
pliance they promiſed to vote three whole ſub- 
ſidies; which, ſhould they grant, might be 
managed by commiſſioners appointed in par- 
lament. 5 | 7 
The preſent harmony between the king 


event, for producing a confirmation of the 
bill againſt monopolies, which were now con- 
demned, as inconſiſtent with law and the 
known liberties of the people. It was there 
affirmed, that every ſubject of England had 
an entire power to regulate his own actions, 
according to his pleaſure, provided he did 
no injury to any of his fellow ſubjects, and 


that no prerogative of the king, no power of 
any magiſtrate, nothing but the ſole autho- 


rity of the laws, could deprive him of this 
unlimited freedom. The extenſion of this 
noble principle into all its natural conſequen- 


ſures, and once more to call a parliament, 


ces, has at length, through many ſtruggles, 
2 produced 


to be complete, of every ſtep taken in the 


and parliament, was embraced as a happy 
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order commanding 


produced that excellent conſtitution with 
which the inhabitants of this iſland are now 
bleſſed. 5 

The Spaniſh ambaſſador, being incenſed 
againſt Buckingham, for having prevented 
the marriage, took an opportunity of pri- 

vately conveying to the king, a paper, which 

greatly alarmed him, containing an account 
of the duke, digeſted into different articles, 
importing, that the king was ſurrounded by 

people, devoted to the prince, and duke, 

who had refolved to remove him from the 

throne, for which purpoſe, they had engaged 

him in a war, that they might have a pre- 
text of levying forces to dethrone him; that 

the duke's emiſſaries endeavoured to render 

his majeſty, odious and contemptable, among 
his ſubjects, and had already corrupted the 

parliament. Whatever credit James gave 

to this information, is not known, it only 
appears, that he exhibited ſome faint ſigns 

of jealouſy and diſtruſt of Buckingham, 

which however he ſoon after retracted. The 
king longed for the arrival of the earl of 
Briſtol, on whoſe prudence and integrity he 


could rely, with the utmoſt confidence. 


During this ſeſſion, Buckingham, out of 
ſome private pique, cauſed the earl of Mid- 
dleſex, lord treaſurer, to be impeached of 
divers miſdemeanours, and though the evi- 
dence againſt him was very defective, he 
was condemned to pay a fine of fifty thou- 
land pounds, and rendered incapable of 
ſitting in the houſe of peers. The king, on. 
the arrival of the earl of Briſtol, ſent an 
him to confine himſelf 
within his own houſe, until he ſhould anſwer 
certain queſtions, which he accordingly did 
with ſuch preciſion, that the commiſſioners 
appointed to examine him, declared his con- 
duct blameleſs. Nevertheleſs, he was ſtill 
ronfined and received an intimation, that 
the only method to gain his majeſty's favour, 
was to confeſs certain miſdemeanours alledged 
againſt him. 

He rejected the baſe propoſal with juſt 
diſdain; and ſuch was the deſpotiſm exer- 
ciſed over the mind of this weak prince, that 
he kept him in confinement, in oppoſition 

NuMB. 33. Vol. II. 


to the dictates of his own conſcience and his 
conviction of his integrity. In the mean 
time an army of fix thouſand men was 
tranſported into Holland, to ſerve under the 
prince of Orange; and other levies were be- 
gun for troops to join the count of Manſ- 
feldt. who intended, during the winter, to 
make an irruption into the Palatinate. 

Though James could not but be ſenſible 
of the extreme averſion, which his ſubjects 
entertained to every alliance with a Catholic 
family, he diſpatched the earl of Holland to 
the court of France, to demand the prin- 
ceſs Henrietta in marriage for his ſon, The 
propoſal was agreeable to the French mini- 
ſtry, and after ſome few debates the treaty 
was concluded on the following terms ; that 
the princeſs Henrietta ſhculd enjoy all the 
indulgencies with reſpect to religion, which 
had been ſtipulated for the infanta of Spain; 
and that ſne ſhould ſuperintend the educa- 
tion of her children to the age of thirteen. 
Her portion was fixed at eighteen hundred 
thouſand French crowns, and her jointure at 
ſixty thouſand. | 

The Catholic prieſts in England implored 
the interceſſion of the French king, who 
in compliance with their deſire, diſpatched 
the archbiſhop of Ambrun to ſollicit in their 
"behalf. The prelate arrived at the Engliſh 
court in: diſguiſe, and had ſeveral conferen- 
ces with James, who declared himſelf a friend 
to the Catholic religion, and aſſured him that 
he would for the future protect it's votaries 
from perſecution. 

The troops deſtined for the ſervice of 
Mansfeldt were embarked at Dover, but on 
arriving before Calais, found that no arders 
were come for their admiſſion. They then 
ſet fail for Zealand, where they met with 
ſome repulſe. A negotiation was ſet on foot, 
but before the general could obtain leave to 
diſembark, an epidemical diſtemper had de- 
ſtroyed the greater part of the army; the 
ſurvivors either deſerted, or enliſted among 
their countrymen, who were in che ſervice 
of the ſtates. | 

A. D. 1625. When the diſpenſation arrived 


from Rome tor the marriage of Charles with 
G Ns the 
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the princeſs Henrietta, two new articles for his people; who were bleſſed with a 


were found to be added to it; importing, 
that the ſervants of the children born of 
the marriage ſhould be catholics nominated 
by their mother, and that the king and 
prince ſhould ſwear to the performance of 
this ſtipulation. James refuſed taking ano- 
ther oath, obſerving that his word was ſuffi- 
cient; ſo that there was a neceſſity of hav- 
ing a new diſpenſation without this clauſe. 
But the king did not live to ſee the marriage 
take effect; for about the middle of March, 
he was ſeized at his palace of Theobalds, 
with a Tertian ague, which in a few days 
brought him to his grave, in the fifty ninth 
year of his age, after he had reigned two and 
twenty years in England. 2 

Candour itſelf can hardly attribute a per- 
ſonal accompliſhment or mental beauty to 
this prince. ' He appears on a ſlight view to 
have poſſeſſed ſome commendable qualities; 
but when thefe qualities were brought forth 
into action, we find them all unhappily 
tainted, and are compelled to acknowledge, 
that his liberality degenerated into profuſion, 
his learning into pedantry, his pacific diſpo- 
fition into puſillanimity, his wiſdom into 
mean cunning, and his friendſhip into light 
fancy and puerile fondneſs. Though his 


reign was ignoble to himſelf, it was happy [ 


on the occaſion. 


profound peace; enriched by an extenſive 


commerce; and freed from the care of foreign 


affairs; had leifure to attend to their own 
concerns, and to ſecure their liberties and 
privileges by many excellent regulations, 
The body of this prince was conveyed 
from Theobalds to Weftminſter abbey, where 
it was interred with great funeral ſolemnity, 
his ſon performing the office of chief mourner 
During this and the pre- 
ceding reign, England produced a number 
of excellent poets, ſuch as Spencer, Sidney, 
Johnfon, and the immortal, Shakeſpear; 
Fairfax tranſlated Taſſo with great eaſe and 
elegance, Cambden excelled as an antiquary 


and hiſtorian; and Bacon acquired much re- 


nown by his philoſophical writings, - James 
himſelf wrote the Baſilicon Doron; a book; 
intituled the True Law of Free Monarchies, 
a treatiſe on witches and apparitions, and & 
commentary on the Revelations, Many 


| American colonies were planted: in this reign; 


which is alſo diſtinguiſhed by the public 
ſpirir of Sir Hugh Middleton, a citizen of 
London, who ſupplied part of that city with 
excellent water, conveyed in an aqueduct 
from Ware in Hertfordſhire, now known by 


the name of the New River. 
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AMES was ſucceeded on 
the throne of Britain by his 
only ſon Charles, now in the twenty: fifth 
year of his age; who began his reign by re- 
moving George Calvert lord Baltimore from 
the office of ſecretary of ſtate; granting a 
pardon to the ear] of Middleſex; recalling 
by proclamation all the Britiſh ſubjects from 
the Imperial, Spaniſh, and Flemiſh ſervices ; 
iſſuing commiſſions for granting letters of 
repriſal againſt the Spaniards, as well as 
raiſing ten thouſand men for a naval expe- 
dition, and for the recovery of the Palati- 
nate, The marriage of the king being cele- 


A. D. 1625. 


EST 


- brated at Paris by Proxy, the duke of Buck- 
ingham was employed in conducting the 
queen to England, where ſhe arrived on the 
twelfth day of June; when the king received 
her at Dover, and the nuptials were conſum- 
mated at Canterbury. | 
The king and queen on the ſixteenth. of 
the ſame month made their public entry into 
London; and on the eighteenth the parlia- 
ment was aſſembled. Charles; in a ſhort 


ſpeech to both houſes repreſented the ſitua- 
tion of public affairs; the war in which he 
was engaged with the king of Spain; the 


difficulty of reſtoring the Palatine to. his 
| | dominions; 
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dominians ; and thence inferred the neceſſity 
of an immediate ſupply. . Notwithſtanding 
che eagerneſs, with which the king preſſed 
the commons; the firſt thing they proceeded 
on, was a petition againſt popiſh recufants, 
and they received a gractous though a general 
anſwer, | 

Buckingham's popularity was now almoſt 
vaniſhed; the commons had diſcovered that 
they were miſled by his falſe repreſentation 
of the Spaniſh match; and he no longer 
payed court to the Puritan faction, which 
was become very powerful. Under this de- 


' nomination the court affected to conſider all 


thoſe leading members of the lower houſe, 
who had aflociated themſelves in a en 
deſign to abridge the prerogative of the 
crown, and aſcertain and augment the liber- 
bies of the commons. | 
They then ſummoned doctor Montague 
the kihg's chaplain, to the bar of the houſe 
for having written a book, intituled, An Ap- 
ah to Cæſar, in which he ſeemed to favour 
th: Roman doctrine, Charles, piqued at this 
. proſecution, evoked the cauſe before his own 
eouncil, in which he could not avoid expreſ- 
fing his diſpleaſure at the conduct of the 
commons, who however granted two ſubſi- 
dies; though theſe were not adequate to his 
neceſſities. About this time the plague raged 
violently in London, and the parliament 
was therefore removed to Oxford, where the 
lower houfe was filled with complaints againſt 
the duke of Buckingham and other mini- 
ſters, who had adviſed the king to miſapply 
the ſubſidies which had been granted to his 
father. 8 
They obſerved that no care was taken to 
protect the trade of the nation from pirates, 
and again ſummoned Montague to the bar 
of the houſe, where he was very ſeverely 
reprimanded. Charles reminded them of 
their promiſe to ſupport the war, and aſſured 
them, that what they had voted was not 
adequate to the expence of the fleet he had 
equipped; but deaf to theſe obſervations, 
they ſtill dwelt upor the grievances of the 
nation, and the ſtate of religion, and the 


King incenſed on ſeeing all his meaſures diſ- ing in pacliament.. He made many attempts 


„ 
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| concerted, diſſolved the parliament on pre- 


tence of the plague's having ' reached” Ox- 
ford. M 

Charles, being diſappointed by his parlia- 
ment, raiſed money by way of Joan, extorted 
by orders under the privy ſeal; and to facili 

tate this expedient, iſſued a proclamation, 
recalling all the children of Engliſh parents, 
that were in foreign ſeminaries, as well as 
the fubjects of England who were in the ſer- 
vite of the houſe of Auſtria ; while at the 
fame time the privy council iſſued an order 
for diſarming all popiſh recuſants. The 
armament deſtmed to act againſt Spain con- 
ſiſted of eighty veſſels, well manned, and 

ten regiments. Sir Edward Cecil lately 
created viſcount Wimbleton was appointed” 
commander. He ſteered directiy for Cadiz; 
and found the bay crouded with Spaniſh 
ſhips of great value. The infantry landed, 
and a ſmall fort was taken; but being quar- 
tered in a place, where there was plenty of 
wine, the ſoldiers drank to ſuch exceſs, that 
univerſal confuſion enſued, and the officers 
were obliged to deſiſt from their enterprize; 
The army being re-embarked, the fleet, with- 
out effecting any real ſervice, returned to 
England, about the middle of December. 

A. D. 1626. A new parliament being 
ſummoned the beginning of this year; the 
king repreſented his neceſſities, demanded a 
ſupply, and obtained three ſubſidies. By 
this conceſſion they meant to ſhew him, that. 
they were ſufficiently diſpoſed to ſupport him 
in the proſecution of the war; provided he 
was equally willing to redreſs the grievances 
of the nation. The duke of Buckingham 
became daily more odious, on account of 
-his arrogance, and the influence which he 
had obtained over his maſter. During the 
life of James, the earl of Briſtol, ſecure of 
the ſecret favour of that monarch, behaved 
with great ſubmiſſion, hoping that an-oppor- 
tunity might occur of regaining his former 
credit and authority. Nor did he deſpair 
even after the acceſſion of Charles. Purſu- 
ant to the king's command, he continued at 
his country feat, and refrained from attend- 


to 
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to recover che good opinion of 13 maſter, 
but finding them all ineffectual, and perceiv- 
ing Charles entirely. influenced by Bucking- 
ham, his inveterate enemy, he determined 

no longer 
Gurt... 
When the parliament was ſummoned, 
Charles had ordered, that no writ as uſual 

ſhould be ſent to Briſtol, That nobleman 

preſented a petition to the lords, and in- 

treated their good offices with the king, for 

obtaining what was his due, as a peer of the 
realm. His writ was accordingly ſent him, 

but accompanied with a letter from the lord 
keeper Coventry, forbidding him in the 
king's name, to attend in parliament, This 
letter Briſtol tranſmitted to the lords, and 

begged their advice with reſpect to his con- 

duct in ſo delicate a matter. The king's pro- 
hibition was ſuperſeded, and Briſtol took his 
ſeat in the houſe. | | 

Enraged at theſe repeated inſtances of 
courage which the court called contumacy, 
Charles ordered his attorney general to prefer 
an impeachment of high treaſon againſt 
Briſtol. In return Briſtol accuſed Bucking- 
ham of the like crime. The houſe, after 
having voted upon the queries of Dr. Turner, 
that common report was a ſufficient ground 
c of accuſation by the commons,” proceeded 
to draw up a ſet of articles againſt Bucking- 
ham; the principal of which were, that he 
had compelled the Eaſt-India company to 
pay him the ſum of ten thouſand pounds; 
and that he had confiſcated ſome goods, be- 
longing to French merchants, under pre- 
tence of their being Spaniſh property. 

At length the duke delivered his anſwer 
ts the impeachment, of which the commons 
demanded a copy ; but the king in order to 
divert their attention from this object, inſiſted 
on their paſſing a bill for the ſubſidy, on 
pain of immediate diſſolution. In order to 

ſupply the deficiency of parliamentary ſubſi- 
dies, he eſtabliſned a commiſſion for com- 
pounding with popiſh recuſants; borrowed 
a certain ſum from every peer in the realm, 
and demanded as a loan of the city of Lon- 


-- 


don one hundred thouſand pounds, which 


to keep any meaſures with the | 


was refuſed. He laid a tax upon the ſeg 
ports, for equipping a fleet to protect the 
trade of the nation, and continued to exact 
the tonnage and poundage, 7 7 
In the month of Auguſt, the king of 
Denmark, whom Charles had engaged ir his 
alliance againſt the emperor, was totally de- 
feated by the count de Tilly, who took all 


obliged to find money for this diſaſter. For 
this purpoſe he deviſed an expedient to raiſe 
a general loan: he publiſhed a liſt of the 
voluntary ſubſcribers, to influence others by 
their examples; all the nobility and gentry 
were ordered to remain at their country 
houſes, until the ſubſcription ſhould be finiſh- 
ed; with a view to intimidate the ſubje& from 
a refuſal, | - 

The lord chief juſtice Crew was diveſted 
of his office, becaufe he had expreſſed a 


| diſlike to this impoſition; ſoldiers - were 


quartered on thoſe, who were backward in 
their contributions; and when they were in- 
jured, or inſulted by their gueſts, they could 
not appeal to the ordinary courts of juſtice, 
but were obliged to refer to a council of 
war, inſtituted for the regulation. of the 
army. | 

A. D. 1627: That religious prejudices 
might ſupport civil tyranny, ſermons were 
preached by Sipthorpe and Manwaring, in 
behalf of the general loan, ana the court 
diſperſed them over the kingdom. 
obedience was there inculcated in it's full 
extent, and all reſtrictions of laws, and con- 
ſtitutions condemned as impious and' ſediti- 
ous. Archbiſhop Abbot, a learned and up- 
right prelate, becauſe he refuſed to licence 
Sipthorpe's ſermons, was ſuſpended from 


London, and confined to one of his country 
ſeats, 
But theſe united efforts of royal and prieſt- 
ly authority could not ſubdue the indepen- 
dent ſpirit of the people; many daring, not 


ſuade their neighbours from complying with 
ſuch an illegal impoſition. 


Buckingham 


| 4 
\ | 


| LA. D. 1627 


his baggage and artillery, and Charles was 


Paſſive 


the exerciſe of his functions, baniſned from 


only to refuſe theſe loans, but even to diſ- 
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_ in his gallahtry even to the perſon 
impreſſion on the princeſs; but the proſe- 


"jealouſy of the cardinal de Richlieu, who 
laid a ſnare for the life of the Engliſh mini- 
ſter. The duke, being apprized of his de- 
figns, declared vengeance againſt the cardi- 
'nal, and on his return to England, perſuaded 


command given to the duke, who was totally 


jects. 


2. B. 1625.) 


Buckingham in his embaſſy to France, had 


the queen, and is ſaid to have made an 


cution of the amour was prevented by the 


Charles to declare war againſt France. A 
powerful armament was equipped, and the 


ignorant both of land and ſea ſervice. The 
feet arrived before Rochelle; but ſo little 
foreſight had the duke diſcovered, that the 
mhabitants ſhut their gates, and refuſed to 
admit allies of whoſe coming they were not 
previouſly apprized. All his military opera- 
tions were equally imprudent and unſuc- 
ceſsful. Inſtead of invading Oleron, a fer- 
tile and defenceleſs iſland; he directed his 
courſe to the Iſland of Rhe, which was 
ſtrongly fortified. Having landed his men, 
he purſued not the blow, but allowed Torras 
the French governor five days reſpite, durin 
which, St. Martin was furniſhed with ſtore 
of proviſions, and put in a poſture of de- 
fence, 

Underſtanding that a French army had 
ſtolen over in ſmall bodies, and landed at 
Prie, he began to think of a retreat, but 
made it with fo little judgment that two 
thirds of his army were cut in pieces before 
he could re-imbark ; though he himſelf was 
the laſt man that quitted the ſhore. This 
proof of his perſonal courage could not com- 
penſate, for the diſgrace and diſaſter which 
his country ſuſtained from his miſconduct, 
and for the hatred he had incurred by his 
arrogant behaviour towards his fellow ſub- 


Theſe misfortunes were imputed to the 
obſtinacy of Charles, in following the coun 
cils of a man, who neither by his birth, age, 
{ervices, or merit, could have any title to 
that unbounded authority, which he now 
poſſeſſed. Such was the emergency of the 
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Richard Cotton, he iſſued out writs for con- 


voking a parkament which met about the 

middle of March. | ir OR 944.140 np 

A. D. 1628. Charles opened the ſeſſion 
with acquainting both houſes, that they 
were convoked on purpoſe to grant. the 
neceſſary ſupplies; and that, ſhould they 
neglect or refuſe to contribute what was 
neceſſary for the ſupport of the ſtate, he 
ſhould uſe thoſe means, that God had put 
into his hands, for ſaving that, which the 
folly of certain perſons would otherwiſe en- 
danger. The lord keeper, according to 
cuſtom, enlarged upon the king's ſpeech ; 
but the commons began as uſual with the 
grievances of the nation; and Sir Francis 

Seymour, Sir Thomas Wentworth, after- 
wards earl of Strafford, and Sir Edward 
Coke, diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this oc- 
caſion by the freedom of their reflections. - 

After many debates between the court 
and country parties, they allowed the ſecre- 
tary to read the king's propoſitions, de- 
manding, that they would equip __ ſkips 
for the defence of the coaſts, ten for the 
aſſiſtance of Rochelle, and the like number 
to guard the Elbe, the Sound, and the Bal- 
tick; that they would provide for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of eleven thouſand men deſtined for 
an expedition abroad; and for fax thouſand. 
to be ſent as auxiliaries to the king of Den- 
mark; that they would furniſh the forts 
and magazines with neceſſary ſtores and 
ammunition, and form a magazine for the 
land forces. ' 

The commons, without entering into a 
diſcuſſion of particular articles, reſolved to 
grant a powerful ſupply, and then reſumed 
the conſideration of their grievances. They 
preſented a petition, againit compulſive 
loans, benevolences, taxes without conſent 
of parliament, arbitrary impriſonments, bil- 
leting ſoldiers, and martial law; but the 
king, inſtead of anſwering it, exhorted them 
to proceed, without loſs of time, upon the 
ſupply. Their obſtinacy increaſed in pro- 


portion to his impatience, and they deter- 
mined to ſell their ſubſidies for ſome valua- 


King's affairs, that by the advice of Sir 
Nuns. 33. Vol. II. 


ble conſideration, 
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The lords being ſummoned to Whitehall, 
were told by the lord keeper in his majeſty's 
name, that the king would maintain his ſub- 
jects in the liberty of their perſons and eſtates, 


and that he would govern according to the 
ws and ſtatutes of the realm. He aſſured 


them that they would find as much ſecurity in 


his royal word and promiſe, as in any ſtatute 


they could enact, and deſired they would 
unanimouſly concur in diſpatching the prin- 


_ cipal affair, as the ſeſſion would not continue 


above a fortnight longer. The ſpeaker in his 
addreſs of thanks to the king, for his having 
declared his intention to rule. according to 
law, deſired to know if he would give his 
royal aſſent to a bill for the ſecurity of their 
rights and privileges; which being drawn up, 
they fixed the time for the payment of the 
ſubſidies, - that the king might have no cauſe 
to complain of their backwardneſs on that 
ſubject; and the fame day ſent the petition to 
the upper houſe, demanding the concurrence 
of the lords. 

In a conference between the two houſes, 
the lord keeper produced a letter from the 
king to the peers, declaring his reſolution to 
forbear for the future, from impriſoning any 
perſon on account of his refuſing to lend 
money, or for any other. cauſe, that did not 
immediately affect the public weal. He alſo 
promiſed that the cauſe of impriſonment ſhould 


de always ſpecified, and the party admitted | 


to bail, according to the laws of the kingdom. 
As the lower houſe took no notice of this letter, 
the lords propoſed an additional clauſe to the 

tition, but the commons rejected it. Then 
the two houſes reſolved to preſent the peti- 
tion, and beſeech his majeſty to vouchſafe an 
anſwer in full parliament, that it might be 
regiſtered as a fundamental conſtitution. It 
contained an enumeration of the ſtatutes vio- 
lated, and an humble prayer of their being 
reſtored in full force. q 

This-petition being read before the king, 
his anſwer was as follows. The king. willeth. 
{© that right be done, according to. the laws 
and cuſtoms of this realm; and that the 


+ ſtatutes be put in due execution, that his 
« ſubjects may have no cauſe to complain of 
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e any wrong or oppreſſion, contrary to thei 


* juſt rights and liberties; to the preſe rva- 
<« tion whereof he holds himſelf in conſcience 
* as much obliged, as of his own preroga- 
tive.“ The commons not being ſatisfied 
with this evaſive reply, laid aſide the bill of 
ſubſidies, and brought the ſubject of grievan- 


ces again under conſideration. The king ſent 


a meſſage, informing them, that he would 
not deviate from any point of his. anſwer, 
but finiſh the ſeſſion. in a few days; upon 
which the houſe drew up the following de- 
claration; That ſince the beginning of par- 
e liament, no member hed failed in point of 


reſpect to his majeſty.” They then de- 


| 


| 


] 


þ 


| 


creed in a committee of the whole houſe, 


that no member ſhould retire, upon pain. 


<« of being committed to the Tower.” 
However, they permitted the ſpeaker to- 
withdraw, who immediately informed the king 
of their proceeding. , The keeper. returned, 
with the king's order to adjourn till next day, 


when he was ſollicited by both houſes, to give 


a more clear and ſatisfactory anſwer to the 
petition of right; with which he was pleaſed. 
to comply; pronouncing the uſual. form of 
aſſent ;. ¶ Let it be right as is deſired,” This 
conceſſion was received with loud acclama- 
tions, and public rejoicing, and the commons. 
could no longer delay the bill of ſubſidies, 
which was paſſed accordingly... 

This confirmation of their rights and pri- 


-vileges, was ſo well received in all parts of. 
the kingdom, that thoſe who were averſe to. 


the king, fearing that he would become popu- 
lar, reſolved to finiſh the remonſtrance, and 
inſert in it, every ſhadow or ſuſpicion of a. 


"grievance, which might tend to inſpire the 


ſubject with hatred and contempt of his ſo- 
vereign. They ſet on foot an enquiry into 
the conduct of the duke of Buckingham, and 
had recourſe to the articles of religion, as the 


| moſt incendiary means they could purſue ; 


determined to charge him with the ſpreading 
of popery. They alledged, that Neale and 
Laud, biſhops of Wincheſter and Bath, were 
encouragers of hereſy ; that the king had im- 
poſed taxes without conſent of parliament ; 
and at. the fole inſtigation of Buckingham, 
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Ingham. The aſſaſſin, who was then walk- 


once confeſſed: himſelf the murderer. 
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A. D. 1629.1 8 
Charles, being informed of thefe remon- 
ftrances, ſent for the commons to the houſe 
of peers, and reminded them of their pro- 
teſtation, in their petition of right, that they 
had no intention to enctoach upon his pre- 
rogative. He then gave the royal aſſent to 
the bill of ſubſidies, and prorogued the par- 
liament to the twentieth day of October. In 
the mean time Weſton, a favourer of the 
Romiſh tenets, was advanced to the title of 
earl of Portland, and office of lord-high- 
treaſurer ; Laud was tranſlated to the ſee of 
London; and Montague, author of the Ap- 
pcal to Cæſar, was promoted to the biſhop- 
ric of Chicheſter. _. f 5 

A conſiderable armament had been equip- 
ped for the relief of Rochelle, which was 
at tat time beſieged; and the earl of Den- 
bigh had ſailed thither, but neglected to 
att ick the French fleet, and returned with 
diſhonour. Buckingham therefore deter- 
mined to take the command upon himſelf; 
and with that view repaired to Portſmouth, 
where the armament was ready for the expe- 


On the feſtival of St. Bartholomew, in 
the morning, the duke had been in cloſe 
conference with monſieur de Soubize, and 
ſome other Frenchmen, and going into ano- 
ther apartment immediately after this diſ- 
courſe, turned about to ſpeak with Sir Tho- 
mas Fryar. In this poſture he was ſtabbed 
by an unſeen hand, that left a knife ſtickin 
in his breaſt, He exclaimed; © the villain 
« hath killed me,” and drawing the inſtru- 
ment from the wound, dropt dead upon the 
floor. The Frenchmen were immediately 
ſeized, upon ſuſpicion of having perpetrated 
the murder, becauſe they had been heard 
to expoſtulate warmly with the duke,- Near 
the door was found a ha-, in which was a 
paper containing a part of the remonſtrance, 
and declaration of the ſiniſter views of Buck- 


ing before the gate with. great compoſure, at 


Some of the duke's attendants drew their 
iwords, in order to flay him on the ſpot, but 


6; "oo be 1 1 $$: 
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who wiſely intimated, that he might make 


very uſeful diſcoveries, His name was Felton, 
a man of family, who had ſerved as lieu- 
tenant in the expedition to the iſle of Rhe z. | 
and his captain being killed, ſollicited the 
command of the company, which the duke 
beſtowed upon another perſon. Felton in- 
cenſed at this difappointment, to a degree 
of frenzy, wreaked his vengeance on the 
life of Buckingham; and on his trial, de- 
clared that no perſon was privy to his deſign, 
and ſaid he thought he had done his country 
ſignal ſervice; but when ſentence was pro- 
"nounced,. he expreſſed great contrition, and 
abhorence of his guilt: The earl of Lindſay 
ſucceeded Buckingham, as admiral and com- 
mander of the fleet and army, deſtined for 
the relief of Rochelle; and before he reached 
the coaſt of France, the cardinal de Rich- 
| hey built a mole acroſs the mouth of the 
harbour, which effectually excluded the 
Engliſh ſuccours, ſo that the inhabitants 
were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, even 
in ſight of their allies. | 
A. D. 1629. The parliament re-afſemb-- 
ling in January, a committee of commons 
was appointed to examine the cauſe of ſeveral 
merchants, whoſe effects had been ſeized by 
the officers of the cuſtoms, becauſe they 
refuſed to pay the duty of tonnage and 
poundage. Many debates enſued whether 
they. ſhould proceed againſt the officers 
charged with ſuch conduct; and Sir John 
Finch the ſpeaker, being deſired to put the 
queſtion to the vote, ſaid he could not com- 
ply without diſobeying the king's order, de- 
claring that the houſe was adjourned till the- 
tenth day of March; and attempting to- 
withdraw, was forcibly held in the chair by 
two of the members, till a proteſtation was 
paſſed, declaring all thoſe who adviſed or 
aſſiſted the king, in levying tonnage or poun- 
dage, before it was granted by parliament, 
enemies to the ſtate, and traitors to the 
liberties of England. 
They branded Laud, biſhop of London, 

who acted as the king's ſpiritual director, 
as a ſuperſtitious eccleſiaſtic, chief of the 


were prevented by the interpoſition of others, 


heretical iect, by whoſe influence Montague 
and 


and other adherents.to the Romiſh religion, 
had been. promoted to biſhoprics or rich 
benefices; and exclaimed againſt him as 
an implacable foe, not only to the Puritans, 
but alſo to the liberty of his country. 


ment, and nine members were ſummoned 
to apprar before the council, four of whom 


obeyed the citation, and were committed to 


the Tower for refuſing to give an account 
of what had paſſed in the houſe when the 
ſpeaker was detained in the chair. The 

apers of Holles, Elliot, and Seldon were 
Feized, and a proclamation iſſued for arreſt- 
ing. the five that did not appear. Alderman 
Chambers was proſecuted in the Star- cham- 
ber for having declared that oppreſſion pre- 
vailed more in England, than in Turkey; 
and condemned to an exorbitant fine, the 
payment of which reduced him to extreme 
penury. In vain the impriſoned members 
demanded the privilege of the Habeas Cor- 
pus; they were detained in confinement 
trom March to October, and then the 
court of king's bench decreed, that they 
ſhould remain in priſon, during the king's 

ealure. 

The populace openly complained that the 


king intended to deſtroy the privilege of 


Parliament, that commerce was ruined, re- 
ligion in danger, and the kingdom on the 
brink of lavery, from which nathing could 
fave it but a new parliament, Charles pub- 
liſhed a long declaration, vindicating his 
own conduct; but his apologies had little 
weight with the people, who ſtill perſiſted 
in their clamours, to filence which all his 
efforts proved ineffectual. In order to pre- 
vent this almoſt general diſcontent, from 
producing inſurrections, the council iſſued 
orders for arming and reviewing the militia 
that the people might be intimidated b J their 
appearance; while on the other hand they 
were amuſed with publick orders, for putting 
the laws in execution againſt the papiſts. 

A. D. 1630. The diſſenting party now 


became very numerous; and the king, by 
the advice of biſhop Laud, ſent inſtructions 
to the prelates of the kingdom, enjoining 
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| diſpleaſure of the houſe of Auſtria. 
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them to take particular care, to exclude all 
Puritan miniſters from the church; and to 
diſcover all ſuch as ſhould neglect the rites 
preſcribed in the canons. On the twenty 


Inuinth day of March, the queen was delivered 
Soon after, the king diſſolved the parlia- 


of a prince, who was baptized by the name 
of Charles. At the ſame time, the king 
engaged in a private agreement with Guſta- 
vus Adolphus, king of Sweden, who had 
declared war againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 
in hopes, by his means to accompliſh the 
reſtoration of the Palatinate ; for this pur- 
poſe he ſupplied him with a re-inforcement 
of fix thouſand men, commanded by the 
marquis of Hamilton, in whoſe name they 
were levied, that the king might avoid the 
The 
Sweed however, did not perform his engage- 
ments, and Charles perceiving he had been 
duped, withdrew his forces, and recalled 
Vane, who had accompanied Adolphus, as 

Engliſh ambaſſador, | 

A. D. 1631. A conſiderable ſum of money 
was now enacted, by beſtowing the order of 
knighthood on all poſſeſſed of forty pounds 
a year, and they who refuſed to obey the 
mandate, were fined for diſobedience. Biſhop 
Laud, though irreproachable in his morals, 
was either from ſuperſtition, or averſion to 
the Puritans, inflexibly attached to certain 
ceremonies, which gave much offence to 
that ſe& throughout England. While the 
adminiſtration of the hierarchy was left to 
his charge, he and his adherents humoured _ 
the king in his notions of the prerogative, 
of which they reſolved to render the cccle- 
ſiaſtical power wholly independent. The 
ſacerdotal character was repreſented as ſacred, 
and indefeaſable; eccleſiaſtical courts were 
held by the biſhops in their own names, 
irreſpective of regal authority, and the king 
ſuffered theſe encroachments to paſs unno- 
ticed, as the prelates ſeemed in all other 
caſes, firmly attached to his crown and per- 
ſon. 

A. D. 1632. In the begining of the year, 
a proclamation was iſſued, eroining all 
noblemen, gentlemen, eceleſiaſtics and others, 
to retire in forty days to the different places 
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A. B. 1633 CHAR 
of their reſidence, that they might not de- 
ſtroy their ſubſtance in London, unleſs their 
avocations rendered their continuance in that 
capital indiſpenſable; and - thoſe who did 
not comply, were ſummoned by the Star- 
chamber and fined in large ſums far the uſe 
of the crown. While the ſtate Puritans 
were proſecuted by the Star- chamber, and 
other courts of juſtice, the high commiſſion 
-and biſhops court exerciſed great rigour on 
the Preſbyterians, who from the warmth of 
their zeal were eaſily provoked to fuch be- 
haviour, as furniſhed pretence for the ſeveri- 
ties they underwent both in their perſons 
-and properties. | 

But the republican ſpirit prevailed, not- 
withſtanding theſe checks of regal preroga- 
tive; and Charles, in order to weaken it, 
endeavoured to diſunite the councils of its 
votaries, and with that view, attached to 
his intereſt, Sir Thomas Wentworth, who 
had been a ſtrenuous aſſertor of liberty of 
conſcience; he was created preſident of the 
council of the north, a court of judicature 
eſtabliſhed at York in the reign of Henry 
VIII. for the relief of perſons in the northern 
counties, who could not afford to bring their 
<auſes into the courts of Weſtminſter. 

This court being under the king's imme 
diate cognizance, degenerated into ſuch 
grievances, that lord Clarendon declared in 
the houſe of peers, that of fifty eight arti- 
cles of inſtruction, relative to its conduct, 
there was not one that did not either con- 
tradict or tranſgreſs the laws of the realm. 
The commons now were inured to thoſe im- 
poſitions, againſt which they had exclaimed 
as arbitrary, and though private perſons 
were ſometimes treated with rigour, the- 
people in general found themſelves eaſy un- 
der the adminiſtration of Charles, who upon 
the whole diſtributed juſtice, and adorned 
domeſtic life, with eminent virtue, piety, 
and moderation. His great foible, was an 
1mplicit deference to the opinion of his 
queen, who was a bigot to her religion, and 
1 diſpoſed towards thoſe ſhe deemed 

eretics. 
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A. D. 1633. About this time, the king 
viſited Scotland, where he was accardingly 
crowned with great magnificence. The par- 
liament aſſembling at Edinburgh, granted 
him a very conſiderable ſubſidy, and exhi- 
bited every other token of reſpect and duty. 
As a preparatory ſtep to the execution of 
his grand deſign in Scotland, which was that 
of eſtabliſhing a conformity to the church 
of England; Charles paſſed two acts, which 
were vehemently oppoſed by the Preſby- 
terians, as introductory to various rites, and 
ceremonies, contrary to their notions of re- 
ligion. ; : 

Laud, who accompanied the king in his 
journey, preached in the royal chapel of 
Edinburgh, on the benefit of conformity, 
and the reverend ceremonies of the church. 
He propoſed to the grand Synod, that the 
Engliſh liturgy ſhould be adapted by them, 
but they objected to the propoſal, as en- 
croaching on the independency of their 
kingdom, and deſired that another might be 
compoſed for the uſe of the Scottiſh'church, 
differing from the Engliſh only in ſome par- 
ticulars. The king conſented, and appointed 
a certain number of the Scottiſh biſhops, 


| to form a new liturgy for their own ſervice. 


He erected Edinburgh into a biſhopric, 
created the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, chan- 
cellor of the kingdom, and admitted ſeveral. 
prelates into the privy council, a ſtep highly 
diſpleaſing to the nobility, who were ex- 
tremely averſe to the biſhops acting in a 
political capacity, to which they thought they 
had a ſuperior claim themſelves. 2 

Abbot, archbiſnop of Canterbury, dying 
ſoon after the king's return from Scotland, 
was ſucceeded in his ſee by Laud, who now 
determined to enforce thoſe rites and cere- 
monies, he could not introduce during the 
life of his predeceſſor. The diſſenters hav- 
ing ſignified their diſapprobation of wakes, 
and other vulgar feſtivals, as productive of 
intemperance and diſorder, the king was 
perſuaded to renew the proclamation of his 
father, relative to theſe wakes, and the other 
diverſions on Sundays, which had been vindi- 


Nuws, 33. Vol. II. 
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pillory, ſentenced to pay 


towns, in order to fit out a ſquadron for 


Being proſecuted in the Star- chamber, his 


priſoned for life. 
five hundred pounds, and the publiſher in 


the diſſenting party, which though nume- 


his miniſters, the privy council, the Star- 
chamber, and the generality of the nobles and 


* 


_ 


30 
'cated in the book of Sports. About the 
fame time, the queen was delivered of a 
ſecond ſon called James, afterwards created 
duke of York; the elector Palatine and his 
brother arrived in England; and one Parr 
was introduced to his majeſty, in perfect 
health at the age of one hundred and fifty 
two years. | 

A. D. 1634. A moroſe, bigotted Puritan, 
called William Prynne, barriſter of Lincoln's- 
inn, compoſed a work intituled, Hiſtrio 
Maſtyx, intended to explode balls, maſque- 
rades, and theatrical diverſions, interſperſing 
in his book, ſome remarks, which ſeemed 
pointed at the king, queen, and hierarchy. 


book was condemned to be burned by the 
common Hangman, the author was expelled 
from the bar, deprived of his ears in the 
a fine of five 
thouſand pounds to the king, and to be im- 
The printer was fined in 


fifty. This rigour was intended to mortify 


- 


rous, was extremely odious to the king and 


judges throughout the kingdom. 
Laud was a profeſſed enemy both to the 


Britiſh Preſbyterians, and the Dutch and 


French refugees, who were now enjoined to 
conform with the Engliſh worſhip ; and 
foreigners received orders to uſe the Engliſh 
titurgy. tranſlated: into their reſpective langua- 
ges, that their children might be taught. in 
time to ſubmit to the government, on pain 
of ſevereſt proſecution. 

A. D. 1635. A fleet being neceſſary for 
the protection of trade, the tax called ſhip- 
money had been exacted from the maritime 


| 


this purpoſe; and the city of London having 
been taxed at ſeven veſſels, the lord mayor 
and common council preſented: a petition to 
his majeſty, repreſenting, that by ancient 
privileges, conceſſions, and acts of parlia- 
ment, they. thought themſelves exempted 
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this ſpirited remonſtrance, they were obliged 
to compound for ſums of money or elſe their 
poſſeſſions would have been annexed to the 


crown: this compulſion was obtained by his 


majeſty. from the judges, who decided the 
affair in favour of the prerogative. To 
furniſh a plauſible pretence for levying the 
| ing 
dom; all foreigners by proclamation, wers 
forbidden to fiſh on the coaſt of Britain, or 
any of the neighbouring. iſlands, without the 
king's ſpecial licence. 

A. D. 1636: A fleet was fitted out in the 
beginning of this year, and the command 
beſtowed on the earl of Northumberland, 
who attacked the Dutch fiſhing veſſels, ſome 
of which he ſunk, and the reſt retiring into 
the ports of England, paid a valuable con- 
ſideration for the liberty of fiſhing during 


that ſeaſon, The king raiſed alſo.a conſide- 


rable ſum, by. eſtabliſhing a commiſſion to 
diſcover thoſe, who contrary to law converted 
their arable lands into paſturage. 


For this fault, Sir. Anthony Roger was 


condemned by the Star. chamber in ſuch an 
exceſſive fine, as terrified all other delin- 
quents into.. immediate compoſition. Many 
people exhibiting tokens of diſcontent, with 
reſpect to the payment. of the ſhip- money, 
the deciſion. of the judges was publiſhed, 
who declared, that in caſes of. national danger, 
the. king was empowered. to levy. a tax for 
the defence. of the kingdom,. and that he 
alone was a competent judge of. the. danger, 
as well. as of the time, and manner in which 
it ought to be averted. Notwithſtanding 
this declared opinion of the judges, John 
Hampden, being taxed twenty ſhillings for 
an eſtate he poſſeſſed, determined to ſtand. 
ſuit, rather. than comply with an impoſition 
ſo groſs and contrary. to the laws of the land, 
and liberties of the ſubject. 

This refolute oppoſition became the gene- 
ral topic of converſation, and the iſſue was 
waited with the -utmoſt impatience; After 


many and long debates, it was-decreed by 
the judges, that Hampden ſhould pay the 
tax, and this decifion incurred the general 


from fuch impoſitions; but notwithſtanding: 


Burton a divine, 
and 


indignation of the people, 
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and Baſtwick a:phyſician, were condemned by | val, inſiſted on their renouncing the covenant = * | 


which they had lately taken, returning to the ir 5 
obedience, and acquainting the king with ; 
their particular complaints. They demanded. | 
a general aſſembly, and a free parliament, de- 
claring that they would ſooner renounce their 
baptiſm, than the covenant. e 
The marquis publiſhed a proclamation in 
the king's name, aſſuring them that he had no 
deſign to infringe their laws; and that he 
would convoke a general aſſembly and a par- 
liament as ſoon as his convenience would per- 
mit. The marquis having made himſelf ac- 
quainted with the ſtate of affairs in that king- 
dom, thought it incumbent on him to com. 
municate his obſervations to the king in per- 
ſon. He therefore repaired to London, and 
in a ſhort time returned to Edinburgh, veſted 
with a power to convoke a parliament and a 
general aſſembly. But previous to his agree- 


the Star-chamber to the ſame puniſhment with 
Prynne, for having publiſhed ſeditious and 
> -Fſchiſmatic hbel. . | 
A. D. 1637. The biſhops of Scotland, who 
* were employed by the king to-form a liturgy, 
had begun with a book of canons, which hay- 
Ing been approved by Laud, was ſent back to | 
Scotland, as the ſtandard of church diſcipline. 
- The liturgy being prepared, the king ſent or- 
'F ders for reading it in all the churches in Scot- 
land, and on the twenty- third day of July, the 
chancellor, attended by the council, ſome bi- 
ſhops, the lords of the ſeſſion, and the ma- 
7 giſtrates of the city, repaired to the cathedral 
1 to ſee the king's orders put in execution. 
When the dean began to read, he. was inter- 
rupted by the clamours and execrations of the 
populace; and the biſhop of Edinburgh, on 
mounting the pulpit, was aſſaulted with ſtones, 


and on his going out of the church, was in 
danger of being murdered , the other churches 
of the city were filled with the like tumults, 


ment to the eonvocartion of an aſſembly, he 
propoſed eleven articles of reſtriction, which 
upon their remaining obſtinate, were reduced 


to two; in which he inſiſted, that no layman 
ſhould vote in the election of the miniſters de- 
puted to the aſſembly; and that the aſſembly 
ſhould not determine any thing but by way of 
remonſtrance, according to act of parliament. 
Theſe articles were rejected; and the cove- 
nanters hinted their deſign of convoking a ge- 


1 and riot and confuſion generally prevailed. 

by The king, informed of theſe diſturbances, 
| ordered the Scottiſh. miniſters to publiſh an 
15 ambiguous proclamation, declaring his abhor- 
rence of Popiſh ſuperſtition, and his intention 
to introduce nothing but what had a manifeſt 
tendency to advance the religion at preſent 


profeſſed in Scotland. In another he forbid | neral aſſembly, 


them, on pain of treaſon, to renew the diſtur- 
bances, ordering that no perſon ſhould preſume 


to approach Stirling, where the. council was aſ- 
ſembled, without permiſſion, and commanded 


all noblemen, gentlemen, and others,. not be- 
longing to the council or courts of juſtice, to 
quit that town in fix hours, otherwiſe they 


mould be attainted as traitors. 


A. D. 1638. Notwithitanding the tumults 
with which the Jate attempt was attended, the 


king perſiſted in his deſign of introducing the | 


canons and liturgy, and ſent the marquis of 


Hamilton to repretent his perſon in Scotland, 
under the title of high commiſſioner, hoping 


that nobleman, by. his power and influence, 
would reduce the malecontents to obedience, 
without any conceſſions that might retard their 
contormity, The commiſſioner, on his arri- 


even without the king's per- 
miſſion. | 

On the day of aſſembly the commiſſioners 
perceived that the lay intereſt prevailed in the 
aſſembly, by the number of elders and aſſeſtors 
that were returned; and that all they could do 
for. the ſervice of the king, was to foment dul- 
putes that would furniſh him with a pretence 
for diflolving the aſſembly. On finding them 
reſolved to fit in judgment on. the biſhops, for 
their non-adherence to the conditions on whicli 
they fat in parliament, he diſſolved the meet- 
ing as illegal. But, notwithſtanding this di- 
ſolution, the aſſembly of Glaſgow continued, 
by virtue of its own. authority, and paſſed 
acts, by which they not only condemned the li- 


turgy, canons, high commiſſion, excommuni- 


cated fourteen biſhops, and abjured epiſcopal 
government; but likewiſe preſumed to ſet aſide 


ſeveral. 
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ſeveral acts of parliament in favour of epiſ- 
copacy, and annulled the ſubſcription of 
thoſe, who had ſigned the confeſſion of faith 
according to the king's order. The com- 
miſſioners therefore publiſhed another pro- 
clamation, to prove that epiſcopacy did 
ſubſiſt, and that every perſon who ſigned 
the commiſtion was bound to ſupport it. 
A. D. 1639, Charles, informed of their 
daring preſumption, determined to reduce 
them to obedience by dint of arms, and with 


that view ſummoned the nobility to a ren- 


dezvous at York, on the firſt of April, 
ordering every individual to bring with him 
what cavalry he could muſter. At the ſame 
time, through the influence of archbiſhop 
Laud, he obtained a large contribution from 
the clergy; and the catholics animated by 
the queen, were very liberal on this occa- 
fion. | 
A fleet, conſiſting of ſixteen large ſhips, 
was fitted out and the command beſtowed on 
the marquis of Hamilton. The king on his 
arrival at York, found his army to conſiſt of 
twenty thouſand men, beſides five thouſand 
ſoldiers, on board the fleet, his body guards, 
and the garriſons of Berwick and Carliſle. 
The malecontents had received arms, amu- 
nition, officers, and artillery from Germany, . 
Sweden, and Holland. Charles taxed them 
with a rebellion, and they alledged, that they 
had taken up arms ſolely in defence of their re- 
Jigious liberties. - 
In order to convince the impartial world 
of their pacific intentions; they punctually 
obeyed the king's proclamations, forbidding 
them to march within ten miles of the Eng- 
liſh borders; and Charles, looking on their 
obedience as the effect of fear, ſent another 
roclamation to Edinburgh, commanding 
them to lay down their arms, on pain of be- 
ing attainted ; offering at the ſame time a 
pardon to thoſe, who ſhould return to their 
duty; but the magiſtrates prevented the pub- 
lication of this mandate. | 
The king then detached the earl of Hol- 
land, with a body of three thouſand infan- 
try, and two thouſand cavalry to reconnoitre 
the malecontents, commanded by Leſley, an 
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officer of great experience, who had poſted 
his army amounting to five thouſand foot, 
and two hundred horſe, to ſuch advantage, 
that the earl retired without even offering to 
moleſt them. The king now perceived, that 
he had been miſinformed, with regard to the 
force of the malecontents, which together 


| with the apparant averſion of his noblemen 


and followers to the proſecution of the war, 
induced him to deſire an opportunity of end- 
ing it without blood-ſhed. 
The malecontents, informed that the king 
was diſpoſed for a pacification, wrote letters 
to the earls of Arundel, Eſſex, and Holland, 
intreating their kind offices with his majeſty, 
proteſting they never entertained an hoſtile 
deſign on England. Theſe letters produced 
the deſired effect; the lord Dumferlin arrived 
from the Scottiſh camp, and preſented to 
the king an humble ſupplication, beſeeching 
his majeſty to appoint commiſſioners for a 
treaty; which being granted, a peace ſoon 
enſued; the Scots diſbanded their army, and 
the king appointed the earl of Traquair his 
high-commiſſioner at the next aſſembly. 
This nobleman, ſincerely attached to the 


watch every motion of the male-contents, 


who diſbanded their troops in ſuch a manner, 


that they could be re- aſſembled with the ut- 
moſt diſpatch. | 

At the meeting of the general aſſembly 
at Edinburgh, an act was paſſed, imputing 
the troubles of the kingdom to the liturgy, 
the canons, conſecration, ordination, the 
high commiſſion, the change of the church 
government, the introduction of eccleſiaſtics 
into civil offices, and ſuppreſſion of general 


aſſemblies, all which innovations they avoliſh- 


ed, and the commiſſioners confirmed thetr 
reſolutions. They then preſented a petition, 
deſiring that their acts might be ratified in 
parliament, and that they might be heard 
in preſence of ſome counſellors of both 
kingdoms. The king granted them audi- 

and Jord Loudon endeavoured to 


ence, 
juſtify the tarnſactions in Scotland; but 


Charles deemed his arguments inconcluſive, 


and the council declared that the Scottiſh 
deputies 


king, and the archbiſhop, was inſtructed to 
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deputies had no power to treat of an accom- 


modation. | 
A. D. 1640. Convinced of the neceſſity 


of arms to reduce the male-contents to 
obedience; the king complained of the in- 
ſolence of the Scottiſh parliament, of their 


having ſince the late pacification levied troops, 


and received arms and amunition from foreign 


nations, in order to diſpute the authority of 
their lawful ſovereign. This laſt charge was 


founded on an intercepted letter, directed 
to the king of France, to implore aſſiſtance, 
and to recommend the bearer Colvil as their 
agent; it was ſubſcribed Rothes, Montroſe, 
Montgommery, Loudon, Leſley, Forreſter, 
Marr. Lord Loudon being examined con- 
cerning this letter, which was without date, 
declared it had been written before the paci- 
fication, Loudon was impriſoned in the 
Tower, and the king from this intelligence 
inferred the neceſſity of making immediate 
preparations for the defence of England. 
Orders were immediately iſſued for levy- 
ing a certain number of troops, and exacting 
the ſhip-money with great punctuality, Be- 
ing now determined on war, the king was 
furniſhed with a very reaſonable pretence 
for chis impoſition ; the Dutch fleet under 
admiral Tromp having attacked a Spaniſh 
ſquadron, that lay at anchor in the Downs, 
under guard of Pennington, the Engliſh 
admiral, Forty Spaniſh veſſels were taken 
and deſtroyed, and the king deeply reſented 
this inſult upon the-honour of his flag; but 


the . ſituation of affairs would not admit of 


a war with the Dutch, who in the beginning 
of the following year, ſent an embaſſy with 
excuſes, and a propoſal of marriage between 
his daughter and the prince of Orange. 

In the mean time, the earl of Northum- 
berland was appointed general of the army, 
deſtined to act againſt Scotland, and the 
earl of Strafford governor of Ireland, lieu— 
tenant, The king allo borrowed money of 


his counſellors, to defray the expence of his 

military preparations; and they contributed 

largely on the occaſion, as did alſo many of 

the noblemen, ſo that he was enabled to pro- 
NuMB. 33. Vor. II 
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ceed with his armament, without waiting for 
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a ſubſidy. | Ls 

The parliament being aſſembled, the lord 
keeper made a ſpeech in the king's name, 
enlarging on the preſumption of the Scottiſh 
rebels, and demanding an immediate ſupply, 
in order to reduce them to. obedience.. 
He told them, that the king was determined 
to redreſs all their grievances, and exhorted 
them to lay aſide all jealouſies and ſuſpicion: 
at the ſame time, through the mediation. 
of the marquis of Hamilton, lord Loudon 
was releaſed from confinement. The pro- 
miſes and aſſurances of the keeper had no 
effect on the commons, who continued to 
deliberate on their grievances as uſual. One 
of the members undertook to demonſtrate, 
that the rights of the nation had been in- 
fringed; that innovations were made in re- 
ligion, and private property invaded. 

Soon after, the king authorized Sir Henry 
Vane, ſecretary of ſtate, to declare in his 
name, that if they would vote twelve ſub- 
ſidies, payable in three years, and paſs it 
into an act immediately, he would not only 
abſtain from levying the ſhip-money at pre- 
ſent, but even conſent to its total abolition. 
This propoſal was debated on, and the ma- 
jority ſeemed diſpoſed to give the king 
ſatisfaction ; but before their next meeting, 
on an inſinuation, that the commons intended 
to paſs a vote againſt the war in Scotland, 
the king repaired to the houſe of peers and 
diſſolved the parliament. 

The diſſolution of the parliament raiſed 
freſh diſturbances among the people; and 
their diſcontent was greatly increaſed by the 
pope's agent, being received at court in a 
public capacity, through the influence of 
the queen. The ear] of Northumberland 
being indiſpoſed, the lord Conway advanced 
to Newcaſtle, with three thouſand infantry, 
and fifteen hundred cavalry, where ke re-. 
ceived intelligence of the Scottiſh army's 
being on the march towards England. Lef- 
ley, at the head of two and twenty thou- 
ſand malccontents, paſſed the Tweed at 
Colſtream, on the twentieth of Auguſt, and 

K encamped 
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encamped at Newburn, about four miles from a parliament as the only expedient for re- 
Newcaſtle, - They found lord Conway en- drefling national grievances, and ſuppreſſing 


trenched on the other ſide, to guard the ford; | 
and determined to pals in the face of the 
Engliſh. Accordingly he raiſed ſome bat- 
teries, by which Conway's horſe was put in 
confuſion; and paſſing the river, after a ſlight 
ſkirmiſh, routed him at the firſt onſet, Con- 
way fled to Durham; but thinking himſelf 
unſafe in that place, marched back te-North- 
allerton, where he joined the king's army. 
Mean while the Scots took poſſeſſion of 
Newcaſtle, where they found plenty of am- 
munition and artillery, provided for the 
King's ſervice. The action at Newburn, in- 
conſiderable as it was in itſelf, was attended 
with very important conſequences. The earl 
of Strafford, a haughty nobleman, incurred 
much ill will in the army, by reviling Con- 
way's officers and ſoldiers, for their puſilla- 
nimous behaviour at the paſſage of the Tyne. 
Theſe on the other hand, in excuſe of their 
behaviour, magnified the number, enhanced 
the valour and diſcipline of the enemy; 


and ſuch exaggerations wrought on the whole | 


army, already averſe to the war, 
Charles had called a council at York, in 


. | 
order to deliberate on- means,. neceſſary to be- 


purſued in the preſent ſituation of affairs ;. 
and deſiring to know the particular demands 
of the Scots, they. tranſmitted the follow- 
ing propoſitions; that the king would cauſe 
the acts of the laſt general aſſembly, to be 
ratified in parliament; that the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, and other places of force in 
Scotland, ſhould be employed for no other 
purpoſe, than the defence of the kingdom ; 
that the captures made by the Engliſh-ſhould 
be reſtored; that the Scots ſhould be in- 
demnified for all their loſſes; that the pro- 
clamation declaring them traitors ſhould be 
revoked; and that his majeſty would with 
with the advice of his Engliſh. parliament 


withdraw the garriſon from the frontiers, that 


a free commerce might be reſtored between 
the two nations, 

The city of London, which was always fa- 
vourably diſpoſed towards the malecontents, 


illegal impoſitions, monopolies, and the 


growth of popery.. A remonſtrance of the 


{ame nature was ſigned: by the earls of Bed- 
ford, Eſſex, Hertford, Warwick, Briſtol, and 


Mulgrave; and the lords and gentlemen: 


of Yorkſhire, delivered an addreſs, in which: 


they beſought his majeſty to aſſemble a 
parliament, and to make peace with Seot- 


land. | ated 
The king agreed to theſe propoſals, and: 
conferences were opened on the firſt of Oc- 


tober at Rippon; but the Scottiſn com- 


miſſioners inſiſted on the King's providing 


for their army, which had been maintained- 
by contributions raiſed from the neighbouring 
counties, during 


the time of negotiation. 
After ſome diſputes, the commiſſioners agreed 


upon the preliminary articles, providing for- 


the maintainance of the Scottiſh army, after 


the rate of eight hundred and fifty pounds a. 


day; and the revival of commerce between 
the two nations. 

The meeting of the parliament: was re- 
markably numerous, every member looking 


on this juncture as a national criſis, The 
members were generally bent on an altera- 


tion in the government, and religion was 
now the reigning topic of debate, each 
member haranguing in defence of the ſenti= 


ments he had imbibed. Mr. Pym member- 
for Taviſtock in Cornwall, diſtinguiſhed his- 


patriotiſm and eloquence, by a nervous 
ſpeech, in which he ſet forth the grievances 
of the nation, under the diftin&t heads of 
exaction, monopoly, the ambition and ſcor- 
ruption of the clergy, innovations in religion, 
and intermiſſion of parliaments; Such was 


the effect of his powerful remonſtrances, 
ſeconded by a few other members of ability, 
that a committee was appointed to examine 


into the number of papiſts in and about 
London; and the commons voted, that all. 


thoſe members concerned in monopoly were 


unworthy of ſeats in parliament. 
The houſe eagerly liſtened to all petitions 
of the people, who had been aggrieved by the 


preſented. a petition to the king, propoling| king's miniſters; but the principal objects of 


thein 
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in a few days-the latter was ſent to the Tow- 


Finch, and the reſt of the judges, concern- 


. £5 
A. D. 16481 2 Vt CHAR 
their reſentment were archbiſbop Laud, and | 
the earl of Strafford, whom they impeach- 


ed of high treaſon, and committed to the 
cuſtody of the uſher of the black rod; and 


er. The Scottiſh commiſſioners, who acted 
in conſort with the Puritan parky, impeach- 
ed Laud, archbiſnop of Canterbury, taxing 
him with being the cauſe of all the troubles 
in England, and Scotland, and exciting a war 
between his majeſty and his ſubjects, for 
which the commons committed him to the 
Tower. N | 

The lord keeper Finch being threatened 
with a proſecution fled into. Holland, and by 
a vote of the commons was declared a traitor, 
and the king committed the ſeals into the 
hands of Sir Edward Lyttleton, Brampton, 
Davenport, and Crawley. By thele ſpirited 
proceedings of the commons, the adherents 
of Charles decreaſed. daily, ſo, that finding 
the torrent of popular remonſtrance too 
ſtrong to be oppoſed, he ſeemed to have 
been inclined for reconciliation with the 
commmons. The committee for examining 


the rights of the ſubject, was ordered to | 


draw up impeachments againſt lord keeper 


ing the juriſdictioſd of eccleſiaſtical courts, 
and the court of admiralty, as well as their 
own illegal proceedings. 

The biſhops being for the moſt part de- 
voted to the king and his prerogative, their 
excluſion from the upper houſe was ardent- 
ly deſired by the republicans. In order to 
effect this, a number of petitions were pro- 
cured againſt the prelates, which were cager- 
ly received by the commons, who appointed 
a committee to examine the juriſdiction and 
proceedings of the two courts of high 
commiſſion, in the provinces of Canter- 
bury and Tork, and another was eſta— 
bliſhed to take cognizance of the laſt con- 
vocation. 

A. D. 1641. Charles, alarmed at theſe 
tranſactions, repaired to the houſe of peers, 
where in a ſpeech he recommended diſpatch, 
in providing for the maintenance of the fleet 
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tween reforming and altering the govern- 
ment, and told them he could by no means, 
conſent to the excluſion of the biſhops from 
the upper houſe. They then took under, 
conſideration, the remonſtrances of the mi-- 
niſters in London, againſt the | biſhops, 
and the right of prelates to ſit in parlia- 
ment. | 
The laſt ſubje& occaſioned warm debates, . 
and much learning and elocution was diſ- 
played on both ſides. At length a bill for 
excluding eccleſiaſtics from all ſecular em- 
ployments paſſed the lower houſe, but met 
with great oppoſition from the upper. Next 
day the commons preſented to the houſe ot 
peers, nine reaſons for excluding the biſnops 
from parliament, and in a: few days after- 
wards, the peers voted that the prelates 
ſhould. be maintained in their right to fit in 
.parliament. Upon this the commons paſſed 
a vote importing, that all deans, chapters, . 
prebendaries, chanters, canons, and their 
officers, ſhould be totally ſuppreſſed, and 
their revenues employed in the encourage-- 
ment of ſcience, and other laudable uſes. 
During theſe tranſactions, a remonſtrance - 
was prepared againſt the popes nuncio Ro- 
ſetti, who reſided in England, on pretence 
of being neceſſary to the queen in matters 
of conſcience, and the juſtices of the peace 
were ordered to proſecute recuſants with 
the utmoſt rigour of the law. The com- 
mons then examined into the affair of the 
contributions, the Catholics had raiſed for 
the ſupport of the war in Scotland; but the 
queen appeaſed them by a meſſage, owning 
that ſhe had extorted herſelf for the relief of.” 
the king in his neceſſities, proteſting that ſhe - 
did not know the method ſhe uſed was ille- 
gal, and aſſuring them, that ſhe would act 
with more circumſpe@iona for the future. 
She likewiſe promiſed, that Roſetti ſhould be 
ſent back to his own country. Father Phi- 
lip, the queen's confeſſor was examined by / 
the commons, who ſent to the lords an im- 
peachment againſt him, and another againſt” 
the ſuperior of her majeſty's capuchins; but: 
proceeded on neither. The vigour which: 


and army, he obſerved the diſtinction be- 


che commmons exerted, was owing to the 
Scotult: 


Scottiſh army that ſtill remained at New- 


caſtle. 


The earl of Rothes and lord :Loudon, 


who were the chief deputies in negotiating 
the treaty, maintained an intimate Corre- 


ſpondence with the leading men of the lower 
houſe, and greatly-influenced their meaſures. 


It was now reſolved, that the parliament 
ſhould pay as well to the Engliſh as the 


Scottiſh army, for which purpoſe two ſub- 
, fidies were granted, and in the mean time, 


on the credit of certain members they bor- 


rowed a large ſum of money of the city of 
London; after this a poll tax and other ſup- 
Plies were levied, but not ſufficient to defray 


the whole expence. 

The commons in granting the tonnage 
and poundage, voted theſe ſubſidies for two 
months only, and afterwards renewed their 
grants from time to time, in order to con- 
vince the king, of his having no right to 
aſſume them without conſent of parliament. 
The king who was obliged to grant all 
their demands, with a view to render the 
popular leaders propitious to his defires, and 
more placable with regard to the ear] of 
Strafford, admitted into his council the earls 
of Hertford, Bedford, Eſſex, Briſtel, and 
Warwick; the lords Say, Kimbolton, and 
. Saville. Juxon, biſhop of London, and 


friend of Laud reſigned the poſt of treaſurer ; 
. and Oliver St. John, was appointed ſollicitor 


general. Theſe ſacrifices of favourites did 
pot hinder the proſecution of Strafford, A 
committee was choſen by the lower houſe to 
prepare the charge againſt him; authorized 
to examine witneſſes, and papers touching 
any part of the earl's conduct. They alto 
took an oath of ſecrecy, that the earl might 
be perplexed in ſolving their enquiries, and 
in preparing for his defence. | | 
Ihe Iriſh houſe of commons ſent over a 


committee to aſſiſt in the proſecution of 


that nobleman, who had been their govern- 


or; and indeed, the whole nation was bent 


on his deſtruction. Eight and twenty arti- 
- celes of impeachment were preferred againſt 
him; charging him with having been the 
cauſe of the War in Scotland; with having 
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| levied an army of Iriſh -papiſts to enſlave 
| the kingdom, and with having adviſed the 
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king to eſtabliſh an abſolute government on 
the ruins of the conſtitution. The earl be- 
haved with courage and compoſure; his de- 
fence was noble and ſpirited. He acquitted 
himſelf of every imputation, except a few 
inſtances of indiſcretion, to which every man 
is liable. DES | 

Nothing appeared to.juſtify the charge of 
treaſon, when at length a paper of ſome 
notes were produced, containing opinions 
given at the council table. Young: Vane 
pretended he had found them by accident in 
his father's cloſet, and as they were thought 
to bear teſtimony againſt the earl, his ac- 
cufers next day read them openly at his 
trial: they were intituled no danger of war 
with Scotland if offenſive, not defenſive, 
The earl in his defence obſerved, that it 
was hard to be proſecuted for giving his 
opinion, After he. had anſwered the dif- 
ferent articles of impeachment, which were 
enforced with all the virulence of -malice, 
and energy of elocution; he directed his 
diſcourſe to his children, and then to the 
lords preſent with ſuch grace and elegance, 
that the audience (except a few hardened 
wretches) were deeply affected with his hap- 
leſs fate. | 

On the firſt day of May the king aſſembled 
both houſes, and paſſionately ſollicited their 
lenity towards the earl of Strafford. The 
earl and his council produced ſuch weighty 
arguments in his detence, that the commons 
ſaw-no proſpect of his deſtruction but by a 
bill of attainder, which paſſed the houſe after 
a long debate, and was immediately tent to 
the houſe of lords. The day after the king 
ſollicited the houſe in favour of the earl, the 


| , . 
nuptials were celebrated between the prince 


of Orange and the princeſs Mary, 

A bill was brought in for the continuing 
this parliament, which ſhould not be pro- 
rogued or diflolved without the. conſent of 
both. houſes, until the grievances ſhould be 
redreſſed. A majority of the peers voted 
the earl of Strafford guilty of high treaſon. 
This circumſtance aftected the . king . in the 

moſt 
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not have a happy iſſue. 
adieu to his brother and friends, who attended 
him, and ſent a bleſſing to his near relations, 
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moſt ſenſible mannier z His counſellors adviſed 
him to give up che carl, in order to appeaſe 
the enraged people. Strafford himſelf, in a 
letter gallantly exhorted his majeſty to facri- 
fice him to a reconciliation with his ſubjects. 
The queen, who was no friend to the earl, 
uſed all her influence with the king to make 
him comply with inceſſant importunities, he at 


length conſented to their requeſt, 


When the earl was informed of this tran- 
ſaction, he ſtarted, with aſtoniſhment, and ex- 
claimed. Put not your truſt in princes, nor 
ce jn the ſons of men; for in them there is no 
The king ſeized with remorſe 
for what he had done, immediately ſent a let- 
ter to the peers, conjuring them to interpoſe 
their good offices with the commons, to pro- 


cure a mitigation of Strafford's ſentence ; but | 
they regarded not his intreaties. 


On the twelfth of May the unfortunate earl 


was brought to the ſcaffold on Tower-hill, and 

there appeared with that ſerenity, which is the 
attendant on true courage and conſcious inno- 
cence; obſerving, that a reformation begun 


with the ſhedding of innocent blood, could 
Having bid a final 


who were abſent; © And now, ſaid he, I have 


* nigh done; one ſtroke will make my wife a 
„ widow, my dear children fatherleſs, deprive : 
ce my poor ſervants of an indulgent maſter, - 
and ſeparate me from my affectionate bro- . 
ther and all my friends.” In preparing 
himſelf for the block; I thank God (added 
< he) that I am no way afraid of death, nor 


** 


* am daunted with any terrors; but can re- 


<< ſign a weary life with the utmoſt compo- 


< ſure.” So ſaying, he ſubmitted his neck to 
the executioner, who, with one ſtroke, put a 
period to his life, | Re 

Such was the untimely fate of Thomas 
Wentworth, earl of Strafford, eminent as a 
Joldier, a ſtateſman, an erator and politician. 
With theſe talents he was doubtleſs of an ar- 
bitrary diſpoſition z; impelled by which, he 
adviſed the king to maintain his prerogative 
by force of arms, which alone was ſufficient to 


exaſperate the nation already in a foment, and 


Nuuz. 33. Vol. II, 


which, it is reaſonable to think, was the fatal 
cauſe of his unhappy exit. The death of 
Strafford greatly affected the king, who had 


| ſhops, who had aſſiſted the king 
| money contrary 
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reaſon to apprehend every meaſure of violence 
from thoſe men, who had treated that unfor- 
tunate nobleman with fuch rigour and con-, 
tempt. Intimidated by this apprehenſion, | he 


| was wrought into compliance with any propo- 


fals the parliament then thought proper to 
make; nor did they fail to avail themſelves 
of ſo favourable. an opportunity. It was at 
this juncture that they ſuppreſſed all the taxes 
the king had heretofore impoſed ; carried up 
an accuſation to the lords againſt thirteen bi- 
in levying 
to law; and aboliſhed the 
high commiſſion. Lord Digby, ſon to the 
earl of Briſtol, who had formerly been in the 
oppoſition, but lately diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the defence of Strafford, was called up to the 
houſe of peers, and became the king's chief 
miniſter and confident, 

When the commons demanded that the 
Iriſh army ſhould be diſbanded, the king re- 
fuſed to comply ; alledging, that he had en- 
gaged to ſend a body of four thouſand men 
into the Spaniſh ſervice, and could not violate 
his honour. Nevertheleſs they fruſtrated the 


king's intention, by publiſhing a declaration, 


importing, that every perſon concerned in 
tranſporting the Iriſh troops into foreign parts, 
ſhould be deemed an enemy to- the ſtate; no 
maſters of ſhips would therefote expoſe them- 
ſelves to the conſequence of embarking in ſuch 
ſervice. 

The treaty with the Scots being brought to 
a concluſion, the king allowed the parliament 
of Scotland to aſſemble, and declared his in- 
tention of aſſiſting at it in perſon. But the 
commons, through diſtruſt of his intentions, 
propoſed, that a committee from both houſes 
ſhould be appointed to attend his majeſty to 
Scotland, on pretence of conferring with the 
Scottiſh parliament, but in reality to inſpect 
the King's conduct. They then adjourned 
from the ninth of September, till the twentieth 
of October. | 

Chatles, attended by the duke of Rich- 
mw the marquis of Hamilton, and 155 

4 | 4 or 
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jord Willoughby, arrived at Edinburgh 
where he found it convenient to acquieſce 
in every thing that the Scottiſh parliament 
propoſed. The king, in order to acquire 

pularity in that nation, promoted the earl 
of Argyle to the dignity of a marquis, Lou- 
don co an earldom, and general Leſley, was 
created ear] of Leven. A law was enacted 
to prevent foreigners from being created 
peers of Scotland; unleſs they poſſeſſed 
eſtates in that kingdom. Argyle and Hamil- 
ton, having conceived a ſuſpicion that the 
ear] of Crawford, and others intended to 
murder them, left the parliament abruptly, 
and withdrew into the country. The Eng- 
| liſh parliament was no ſooner informed of 
this event, which ſeems to have been but a 
falſe alarm, than they ſpread a report, that 
a conſpiracy was formed by the catholics of 
Scotland; and in order to ſecure themſelves 
againſt the imaginary danger, obtained a 
guard from the earl of Eſſex, whom the 
King had appointed general in the Soutn of 
England. e 

But while the king was quelling the com- 
motions in Scotland he received intelligence 
of a dangerous rebellion, which had broke 
out in Ireland, and was attended with horrid 
jcenes of cruelty and devaſtation, The 
old Roman-catholics in that kingdom, by 
the ſpread of Puritaniſm, had of late been 
treated with great rigour in point of religion. 
Animated by their prieſts,. they reſolved to 
riſe throughout all the provinces in one day, 
and attack the Engliſh ſettlements, and lord 
Maguire and Sir Roger More, two of the 


chieftains undertook to ſurprize the caſtle-of | p 


Publin. 

All the preparations were made for this 
inſurrection, Maguire and More, had al- 
ready repaired to Dublin, with a large body 
of their confederates, intending to attack 
the caſtle in the morning. But O'Connolly, 
a proteſtant, revealing the ſecret, the juſtices 
and council took ſhelter in the city, and re- 
inforced the guards. Maguire was taken, 
but More eſcaped. 

This diſcovery did not prevent the general 
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terrible maſſacre that followed, ſurpaſſes con- 
ception, and cannot be deſcribed without 
thrilling the humane breaſt. During the 
ſpace of three months only, no leſs than 
forty thouſand fell victims to ſuperſtition 
and bigotry. The roads were crouded with 
ſpectacles of horror, men, women, and chil: 
dren, were driven naked into the fields, to 
periſh with cold and hunger; and more than 
ſavage barbarity exaſperated beyond all feel- 
ing, by religious phrenzy, left its dreadful 
tracts throughout the 
nation. 5 


liſted in the ſervice, amounted to ſix thou- 


were routed and put to the ſword: 


ſand men, commanded by lord Gormanſtone, 
who menaced Dublin with an immediate 
ſiege. In order to allure the people to their 
ſtandard, they called themſelves the queen's 
army, and Sir Phelim O'Neal; having found 
a royal patent in the houſe of lord Caulfield 
whom he had murdered, tore off the ſeal; 
and affixed to it a commiſſion; which he had 
forged for himſelf; 


this inſurrection, than he diſpatched a meſ- 
ſenger to the parliament of England; and 
the commons with the conſent of the upper 
houſe, borrowed fifty thouſand pounds of 
the city of London, for the relief of Ireland. 
They alſo voted that two hundred: thouſand 
ounds ſhould be provided for the war againſt 
the rebels, that eight thouſand: men ſhould 
be raiſed and tranſported into that country, 
that a magazine of arms and ammunition 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed at Cheſter for the uſe 
of Dublin, and the ammunition: at Carliſle 
 be-fent to Carricfergus. 

Notwithſtanding all this appearance of 
ardour, they took no ſtep: towards the re- 
duction of the Iriſh rebels, but ſuch as 
likewiſe tended to give them the ſuperiority 
in thoſe commotions which they plainly per- 


inſurrection which began in Ulſter, The 


ceived muſt ſoon be excited in _ 
2 By 


I D. 16 


greater part of the 
The juſtices aſſembled all the troops 
that were not already ſurrounded by the 
rebels, and thoſe, together with ſuch as in- 


ſand, but ſix hundred being detached to the 
relief of Fredagh, beſieged by the natives, 


The rebel army amounted to twenty thou- 


* 


The king was no ſooner acquainted: of 
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By engroſſing the management of the war, 
they acquired an aſcendant in the army, 
they levied money under pretence of the 
Iriſh expedition, but received it for pur- 
poſes in which they were more deeply in- 
tereſtedz they took arms from the king's 
magazines, but preſerved. them with a ſecret 
intention of employing them againſt him- 
ſelf, and voted and: paſſed every law they 
deemed neceſſary for the promotion of their 


ſchemes and deſigns. 


To pave the way for their encroachments 
on the royal authority, they framed a re- 
monſtrance replete with the utmoſt virulent 
malignity againſt the king's adminiſtration, 
ſince the commencement of his reign; and 
even from every accident that proceeded 
from the uncertain chance of war. On the 
king's return from Scotland, he was received 
with the ſhouts and acclamations of the 
people, and every demonſtration of regard 
and affeftion: Sir Richard Gournay, lord 
mayor of: London, a man of merit and in- 
Auence, had promoted theſe favourable dil- 


politions, and. prevailed on the populace, 


to give the king theſe tokens of their duty 
and allegiance. But the pleaſure he rceived 
from this favourable reception was damped 
by the remonſtrance of: the commons, which 
was preſented to him,. together with a petition 
of a like import. : 
Charles, though ſhocked: at their arro- 
gance, made a moderate but general anſwer 
to the firſt, and publiſhed a declaration in 
anſwer to the remonſtrance, which produced 
very little effect in his favour: He alſo re- 
commended diſpatch in the relief of Ire- 
land, and deſired they would appoint com- 
miſſioners to treat with the two Scottiſh 
noblemen, deputed by the parliament of 
that kingdom to receive their propoſals, 
touching the ſuccours to be ſent from thence 
to Ireland, A committee was immediately 
appointed for that purpoſe. | 
The Iriſh rebels, having in a memorial to 
the juſtices demanded liberty of conſcience, 
the Engliſh commons deſired a conference 
with the lords; and both houſes ſolemnly 


declared, they wauld. never conſent to a to- 
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leration of the Roman religion in Ireland, 
At this time, multitudes of people crouded 
towards Weſtminſter, and abuſed the pre- 
lates and ſuch lords as adhered to the court. 
The peers drew up a declaration againſt 
theſe tumults, and ſent. it to the other 
houſe, but they. refuſed to. interfere in the 
matter.. 

Some ſeditious apprentices, being ſeized 
and committed to cuſtody,. were immediate- 
ly. reſtored to their freedom, by an order of 
the commons. Hence aroſe the appella: on 
of Round-heads, on account of the cropt hair 
worn by the apprentices, who in return g.ve 
their antagoniſts the name of Cavalier. The 
lords commanded the people to retire, and 
the mob refuſing to obey the order, demand- 
ed the concurrence of. the commons in 
publiſhing a declaration againſt tumults, and 
deſiring a guard of his majeſty. | 

But though the tumult continued, no ſtep 
was taken to diſperſe the people. Mr. Pym, 
being exhorted to ule his influence for that 
purpoſe, replied, God forhid that people 
„ ſhould be hindered from obtaining their 
juſt deſires.” Twelve prelates, meeting 
at the houſe of the archbiſhop of York ſub- 
ſcribed a-proteſt, which repreſented to the 
king, that though they. had an undoubted 
right to fit and vote in parliament, yet in 
coming thither they had been threatened, aſ- 
ſaulted, and abuſed by the licentious mob, 
and could no longer with. ſafety give their at- 
tendance in the houſe. | 
For this reaſon, they proteſted: againſt all 
laws, votes, and reſolutions, that ſhould be- 
made in their abſence. As ſoon as the pro- 
teſtation was delivered to the lords, the houſe 
deſired a conference with the commons, 
who immediately. prefered an impeachment 
of high treaſon againſt the biſhops, as en- 
deavouring to deſtroy the fundamental laws, 
and to. invalidate the authority of the legi- 
ſlature. On the very firſt, demand, the pre- 
lates were ſequeſtered from parliament and 
taken into cuſtody. 

A. D. 1642. At this critical juncture, 
lard Digby, a man of great abilities, but of 


| 


a warm and paſſionate diſpoſition, perivades. 
the. 


40 
the king to impeach the moſt popular men 
in the kingdom of high treaſon. Herbert, 
attorney general repaired to the houſe of 
peers, and in his majeſty's name, prefered 
a charge of high treaſon againſt lord Kimbol- 
ton and five commoners. | 
The houſe declared this proceeding, to be 
a breach of priviledge, and enjoined every 
one to defend the liberty of the members. 
The king provoked at this oppoſition, went 
next day to the houſe in perſon, attended by 
his ordinary retinue, conſiſting of about two 
hundred perſons armed as uſual. The five 
members immediately withdrew, and they 
had ſcarce quitted the houſe, when the king 
entering, walked up to the ſpeaker's chair, 
ſaying, By your leave Mr. Speaker, I mutt 
< make uſe of your chair a little.” Having 
ſeated himſelf, he looked around, and told. 
them, he was ſorry for the cauſe that brought 
him thither, that he was come in perſon to 
ſeize the members whom he had impeached, 
as they would not deliver them tohis ſerjeant 
at arms: Frys 
Addreſſing himſelf to the ſpeaker, he aſked 
whether any of them was in the houſe. The 
ſpeaker falling on his knees, replied, that he 
had neither eyes to ſee, nor tongue to ſpeak 


| 


—— 


in that place, but as directed by the houſe, 
whoſe ſervant he was, and begged his ma- 
jeſty's pardon, that he could give no other 
anſwer. The commons were in the utmoſt 
confuſion, and when the king was leaving 
the houſe, ſome members cried aloud, 
priviledge, priviledge,” they then ad- 
Journed from the fifth to the eleventh of Ja- 
nuary. | 1 

Charles, ſenſible of the extreme folly of 
his late conduct and dreading the farther 
effects of popular reſentment, endeavoured, 
if poſſible, to repair his error; and according- 
ly ſent a meſſage to the commons, offering 
to pardon the accuſed members, to aſſent to 
any law, that ſhould acquit or ſecure them, 
and to make any reparation to the houſe for 
the breach of priviledge, of which he owned 
they had reaſon to complaim : but theſe con- 
ceſſions produced no effect in his favour, the 
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commons being determined to accept of no 


- 
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ſatisfaction, unleſs he would deliver up to 
juſtice thoſe perſons, Who had adviſed him 
toithat illegal meaſure. © 
Ihe mutual diſtruſt of the king and par- 
liament increaſed daily. The queen too, 
foreſeeing the troubles which ſoon after fol- 


lowed, and finding no reſource in her huſ- 


band's protection, was preparing to withdraw 
into Holland; and apprehenſive of an im- 
mediate rupture, ſhe purſuaded the king to 
comply with the demand of the commons, in 
hopes of ſuſpending the fury of the people, 
till ſhe ſhould eſcape. | 

The commons, perſuaded that the ſword 
alone, that ultimate judge of all controver- 
ſies could perfectly ſecure their acquired 


| power, and fully protect them from the riſing 
| andignation of their ſovereign, determined 


to direct their whole attention to that object. 
A large magazine of arms being lodged in 
the town of Hull; they beſtowed the govern- 
ment of that place upon Sir John Hotham, 
forbidding him to deliver it up to any perſon 


| whatever, but ſuch as ſhould be commiſ- 


ſioned by the king, and both houſes of par- 
hament. | | 

They ſent a meſſage to Goring, governor 
of Portſmouth, requiring him to obey no 


commands, but ſuch as he ſhould: receive 


from the parliament. They obliged the king 


| to deprive Sir John Byron, of the govern- 


ment of the Tower, and to confer it on Sir 
John Conyers, who was firmly attached to 
their intereſt. After taking thefe previous 
ſteps, they reſolved, by a bold and deciſive 
ſtroke, to ſeize at once the whole power of 
the ſword, and to veſt it in the hands of 
their friends and adherents. 

The ſevere votes paſſed in the beginning 
of this parliament, againſt lieutenants, and 
deputy lieutenants, for exerciſing powers 


| enjoyed by all their predeceſſors, had totally 


diſarmed the crown, and had even. deprived 
the magiſtrate of that military authority, 
which was abſolutely neceſſary for the defence 
and ſecurity of the kingdom. It was now 
therefore deemed expedient to remedy this 
inconvenience. An ordinance was framed, 


and paſſed the rwo houſes, which re-inſtated 
| lieutenants 
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houſes. 


of the parliament. 
militia, he told them their requeſt was agree- 


lieutenants and deputies in the poſſeſſion of 
their former powers; but at the ſame time, 
the names of all the lieutenants were men— 


tioned in the ordinance, and theſe conſiſted 


intirely of men in whom the parliament could 


repoſe confidence. 


When the ordinance was preſented to the 
king, he told them that being upon the road 


to Dover with the queen and princeſs, he 
could not give an anſwer to an affair of ſuch 


importance till after his return, The par- 
liament voted that his anſwer was not ſatiſ⸗ 


factory, and declared that in caſe he ſhould 
perſiſt in his refuſal they were determined to 


regulate the militia by the authority of both 
They intreated he would reſide in 
ſome place near London, and begged leave 
to inform him, that the power of regulating 


the militia could not be granted to any com- 


munity or corporation, without the authority 
With reſpect to the 


able to juſtice and reaſon, but obſerved at the 


ſame time, that he wiſhed it might be ſafe 
and honourable for him to reſide near the 


parliament. He aſſured them upon his 


honour, thathe had no thoughts but of peace 


and juſtice to his people, and that he relied 


on the goodneſs and providence of God for 


his preſervation. 
The commons had no ſooner received this 


anſwer, than they immediately voted it a 


refuſal to grant the demands of the two 
houſes touching the militia; and on the ninth 
of March the king being at Newmarket, 
they preſented him with a declaration, ex- 
plaining the cauſe of their pretended fears 
and ſuſpicions, which they aſcribed to a 
fictitious plot againſt the religion and peace 
of the kingdom, formed by evil counſellors, 
by whom his majeſty had been miſled. 

The king, alarmed at theſe proceedings, 
determined to remove to a greater diſtance 
from London; and accordingly, taking the 


prince of Wales, and the duke of York, 


along with him, he repaired to York; which 


he reſolved for ſome time to make the 


> re place 
of his reſidence. 


The diſtant parts of the 


kingdom, being leſs actuated by that ſpirit 
Nums, 34. Vol. Il | 
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of diſcontent and diſaffection which nov 
prevailed in the capital, ſtill retained a re- 
gard for the church and monarchy, and the 
king here met with a more favourable re- 
cep:1on than he could have expected. ; 
From all quarters of England, the prin- 
cipal nobility and gentry repaired to York, 
in order to pay their reſpects to their ſo- 
vereign, and to promiſe him their aid and 
aſſiſtance in his preſent neceſſities. Charles, 
encouraged by this appearance in his favour, 
began to retort the accuſation of the com- 
mons, with a ſpirit which he had never be- 
fore diſcovered. Unmoved by all their en- 
treaties and menaces, he perſiſted in his reſo- 
lution of refuſing the militia ordinance, and 
they proceeded to eſtabliſh a new ordinance, 
in which by the authority of the two houſes, 
they appointed lieutenants for all the coun- 
ties, and inveſted them with the command 
of the whole military force, of all the guards, 
garriſons, and forts in the kingdom. 
He publiſhed a proclamation againſt this 
invaſion of his prerogative, and as he was 
firmly reſolved, he ſaid, to obey the laws 
himſelf, ſo was he determined to compel 
every other perſon, to yield them a like obe- 
dience. A rupture being now deemed una- 
voidable, each party endeavoured to load 
its opponent with the odium of commencing- 
hoſtilities, but both of them prepared for 
an event which was ſo near at hand. To 
ſecure the favour and good will of the people 
was the chief point on both ſides. A paper 
war preceded that of the ſword, beſides 
private politicians without number; the 
king and parliament themſelves maintained 
the controverly, by meſſages, remonſtrances, 
and declarations, where the nation was really 
the party, who was conſidered as the umpire 
between them. | 
On the twenty third of April, the king 
preſented himſelf before the gates of Hull 
with a retinue of three hundred horle, and 
demanded entrance which Sir John Hotham 
governor of the place refuſed, and was there- 
tore proclaimed a traitor, but the parlia- 
ment approved and juſtified his conduct. 
The forces which had been every where 
ö M raiſed, 
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of the army; and the people contributed 
with ſuch amazing alacrity, that in ten p 


royal family ſhould marry without conſent of 


— 
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| war throughout the nation. Every advan- 
tageous circumſtance ſeemed to favour the 


raiſad, onpretencdoBuhei fervices of Ireland, 
, were\henee#fordh more openly enliſted by the 
-parliameng'forntheir own purpoſes, and the 
command; of;them beſtowed on the earl of 
Eſſex. They iſſued orders for bringing in 
loans of money and plate for the ee 


days, no leſs than eleven millions are faid 
to have been collected; a plain indication 
kow much the nation was attached to the 
Farliament. Mean while, the ſplendor of 
the nobility, with which the king was ſur- 
rounded; greatly eclipſed the appearance of 
his opponents. He was attended by above 
rty peers of the firſt rank, while the houſe 
of lords ſeldom conſiſted of more than ſix- 
teen members. 1 t J lau vll 
Charles, now iſſued a proclamation for 
transferring the courts of juſtice to Vork, 
but the houſes at Weſtminſter prevented 
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parliament. London, and all the ſea ports 
except Newcaſtle, being in their hands, the 


cuſtoms afforded a conſtant fund of money, 


and all contributions, loans, and impoſitions 
were more eaſily levied in the cities, which 
oſſeſſed the ready money, than they could 
be raiſed by the king in thoſe open coun- 
tries, which, after ſome time, eſpouſed his 
cauſe. All the magazines of arms and ammu- 
nition, were at firſt occupied by the parlia- 
ment, and their fleet intercepted the greateſt 
part of thoſe, which the queen had ſent from 
Holland. | 

So inconſiderable at firſt was the king's 
party, that many thought he would never 
attempt reſiſtance; and even after his ſtand- 
ard was erected, men could not be brought 
to apprehend the danger of a civil war, nor 
was it believed that he could be ſo imprudeav 


the execution of this order. In order to] as to incenſe his implacable enemies, and 


bring the matter to a final iſſue, the parlia- 
ment ſent the king the conditions, on which 
they were willing to compromize the differ- 
ence. Theſe were, that no man ſhould con- 
tinue in council, who was not agreeable to 
parliament; that no act of the king's ſhould 
be deemed valid unleſs it paſſed the coun- 
cil,, and was atteſted under their hands; that 
all officers of ſtate ſhould be choſen with 
conſent- of parliament ; that none of the | 


parliament or council; that the laws againſt 
Catholics: ſhould be ſtrictly executed; that 


ment ſhould be reformed according to advice 


of parliament; that the ordinance with re- 


gard to the militia ſhould: be fratified; and 
that no peers be created but wich conſent of 
Barnament. ' 1810 £352 10 f ai Ii 12 
The king rejected with juſt diſdain, con- 
ditions ſo diſhonourable, and derogatery to 
his prerogative ; and reſolved to maintain 
his authority by force of arms. Aſſembling 


therefore ſome forces, he proceeded: ſouth- | 


plunge himſelf into ſtill greater calamity, by 
contending with a force, which was ſo much 
ſuperior. The wretched condition in which 
he appeared at Nottingham ſtrengthened 
theſe conjectures. His artillery he had been 
foreed to leave behind him for want of 
horſes to bring it up, Beſides the militia of 
the county raiſed by John Digby. the ſheriff; 
he had collected about three hundred infan- 
try. His cavalry, which formed his chief 
{trength, conſiſted only of about eight hun- 
dred imperfectly accoutered. | 

In the mean time the earl of Eſſex, par- 


popiſh lords ſhould; be deprived of their | liamentary general, aſſembled an army of 
votes; that the liturgy, and church govern- ſixteen thouſand men at Northampton, well 


armed, with an excellent train of artillery. 
The king though he had been gradually re- 
ceiving ſupplies from all quarters, was ſenſi- 
ble that he had no army ſufficient to oppoſe 
ſo formidable a force, and judged it ad- 
viſeable by flow matches to withdraw to 
Derby, and thence. to Shrewſbury, in order. 
to encourage the levies, which his friends 
were making in thoſe quarters. 

At Wellington, a days march from Shrewſ- 
bury, he took a review of all his forces; 


ward; and at Nottingham erected his royal 


ſtandard, the open ſignal of diſcord and civil 


and that he might oblige himſelf by recipro- 
0 cal 


[4 D. 1 6428 
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4 D. 1642.] 


eab ties, folemnly proteſted before the whole 
army, that he would maintain the true pro- 
teſtant religion; defend the rights and 
privileges of his ſubjects, and particularly 
obſerve thoſe laws, to which he had given 
his aſſent in the preſent parliament. While 
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Warwickſhire. Prince Rupert ſent, intelli- 
| gence of the approach of the enemy, and 
though the day was far advanced, the king 
determined to give battle immediately. Eſſex 
likewiſe drew up his men in order to give 
him battle. Sir Faithful Forteſcue, Who 


the king's army lay entamped at Shrewſbury, | had raiſed-a troop for the Iriſh war, had been 


he himſelf was engaged in collecting money, 
which he received from the neighbouring 
gentry, by voluntary contributions, and by 


the plate of the univerſities which was pre- 


ſented. him; he received the news of an 
action, in which the royaliſts proved ſuc- 
gefellt. | | 

On the appearance of troubles in Eng- 
land, the princes Rupert, and Maurice, 
ſons of the unhappy Palatine had tendered 
their ſervice to the king, and the former at 
that time commanded a body of horſe, which 


had been ſent to. Worceſter, in order to 
watc1.the motiqns of Eſſex, who was ad- 


vancing to that city. The prince had no 
ſooner reached the place, than he perceived 
ſome of the enemy's cavalry- -advancing to 
the gates. Without delay he gallantly at- 
tacked them as they came out of a lane, 


and totally routed them, after killing their 


commander and about thirty men on the 


ſpot, as well as taking ſeveral officers priſo- 


ners. This action, though in itſelf of little 

conſequence, inſpired the royaliſts with the 

moſt ſanguine hopes, and enhanced the re- 

putation of prince Rupert. | 

The king on reviewing his army, found 

it to amount to about ten thouſand men. 

Lord Lindſay, who had been trained to 

military diſcipline in the Low Countries was 

general; prince Rupert commanded the horſe; 

Sir John Aſtly the foot; Sir Arthur Aſhton, 

the dragoons, and Sir John Heydon, the 
artillery. Two days after the departure of 
the royaliſts from Shrewſbury, Eſlex quitted 

Worceſter. Notwithſtanding the eaſe with 
which intelligence is procured in civil wars, 
the two armies had come within {ix miles of 
each other, before either of. the generals 
was apprized of the approach of his enemy. 


The royal army was encamped near Ban- | 


bury, that of the parliament at Keinton in 


ö 


| 


| 


compelled: to engage in the parliamentary 
conducted by Ramſay a Scotchman 
No ſooner did the king's army advance 
than Forteſcue wheeled off, and put himſelf 
under the command of prince Rupert, ho 
charged their adverſaries with ſuch futy and 
impetuoſity, that they were immediately 
routed, and purſued for two miles. The 
right wing of the parliament's army was 
equally. unſucceſsful, Driven from their 


ground by Wilmot, and Sir Arthur Aſhton, 


they likewiſe betook themſelves to flight, 
and the reſerve under Byron joined in the 
purſuit, leaving the infantry on both ſid 

to diſpute the fortune of the day. * 


N During this conteſt, Sir William Balfour, 


advancing with his reſerve, fell upon the 

flank. of the royaliſts, and did great exe- 

cution. Lindſay, the general was taken 

priſoner, after having been mortally wound- 

ed. His ſon attempting his reſcue was'like- 

wiſe made captive, Sir Edmund Verney, who 
bore the king's ſtandard was ſlain, and the 

ſtandard ſeized, - but it was afterwards- re- 
covered. Such was the ſituation of affairs, 
when prince Rupert returned from the pur- 

ſuit, when contrary to his expectations, every 
thing had rather the appearance of a. defeat 

than a victory. | 

The: two armies fronted. each other. for 
ſome time, and neither of them had courage 

ſufficient to renew the charge. All night 

they lay on their arms, and next morning 

were ſtill in ſight of each other. Eſſex firſt 

drew off, and retired to Warwick, the king 

returned to his former quartets. Five thous 

ſand men are ſaid to have fallen in this action, 
and the loſs of two armies, according to the: 
beſt accounts, was nearly equal. Of 


ſolved to approach London, before the com- 


motion 


war, and was now ſtationed on the left wing, 


The king by the advice of his friends, re- 
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motion excited by the battle mould ſubſide, The reſources of the parliament were 


hoping that ſome incident might favour, his 


deſigus. Wich this view he advanced to. 


Reading, Which was abandoned by the par- 
liament's troops, he therefore proceeded to 


4 
| 


C 
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Colnbrook. The parliament, alarmed at 
the approach of the royal army, while their | 


- own. forces lay at a diſtance, voted an addreſs 


For a treaty. TERS: 4 
Accordingly, Northumberland, and Pem- 


broke, with three commoners, preſented the 
. addreſs of both houſes, in which they in- 


treated his majeſty to chuſe ſome convenient 
place where he might reſide, till committees. 


opoſals for an ac- 
commodation. Charles named Windſor, 


.and required that the garriſon ſhould be 


withdrawn, .and his own troops received into 


the caſtle, | 5 : 


- 
L 


N 
. 


y 
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In the mean time, Eſſex by haſty marches 


had arrived at London, but neither the pre- 
ſence of his army, nor the uncertain hopes 
of a treaty, retarded the king's approaches. 
At Brentford he attacked two regiments 


which were quartered there, and after a moſt 


deſperate action, drove them thence and 


made about five hundred priſoners. Loud 


complaints were raiſed againſt this attack, 
as being an inſtance of the moſt apparent 
_ .perfidy, and a breach of the treaty. In- 


ſpired with reſentment, as well as concerned 


for its own ſafety, the city marched the 
train bands, and re- inforced the army, un- 


der the earl of Eſſex. The parliamentary 
army now amounted to above twenty-four 


.thouſand men, ana was much more nume- 
a little time, the town was found to be no 


rous than that of the king. 


After both armies had faced each other 


for ſome time, the king drew off and re- 
turned to Reading, and from thence marched 
back to Oxford. During the winter ſeaſon, 
the king and parliament were employed in 
real preparations for war, and in ſeeming 
ad vances towards peace. By contributions, 
or aſſeſſments Charles ſubſiſted his cavalry, 
by loans and voluntary preſents, he main- 
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tained his infantry, but the ſupplies were 


ſtill very diſproportioned to his preſſing ne- 
ceſſities. 1 e 


more numerous, and more conſiderable, and 
of conſequence, all their military prepara- 


tions were in much greater order and readi- 
neſs. Beſides a tax levied in London, amount- 
ing ta the twenty fifth part of every one's 
ſubſtance, they impoſed on that city a weekly 
aſſeſſment of ten thouſand pounds, and ano- 
ther of twenty three thouſand five hundred 
and eighteen on the reſt of the kingdom, 
and as their authority was very great in 
moſt counties, they levied theſe taxes, with 
the utmoſt regularity. b 
A. D. 1643. In the beginning of the 
year, the king and parliament ſent mutually 
their demands, and a treaty was begun, but 
without any ſuſpenſion of arms, as was at 
firſt propoſed. - In this treaty, the king de- 
manded the Te-eſtabliſhment of the crown 
in its legal powers, and the reſtoration of 
himſelf - to his conſtitutional prerogatives; 
the parliament ſtill inſiſted on new conceſſions, 
and farther limitations of regal authority, 
as a more effectual ſecurity againſt future 
oppreſſions. The difference between the 
parties was too great to expect any friendly 
accommodation, and the parliament ap- 
prized of this circumſtance recalled their 
commiſſioners. | 

On the fifteenth of April, the earl of 
Eſſex inveſted the garriſon of Reading, which 
was deemed a place of conſiderable ſtrength 
in that age, when the art of war, was 'but 
yet rude and imperfect. Sir Arthur Aſhton, 
the governor being dangerouſly wounded, 
colonel Fielding aſſumed the command. In 


longer tenable, and though the king ad- 
vanced with a deſign of compelling Eſſex 
to abandon the ſiege; the parliamentary 
army was ſo well diſpoſed, as rendered that 
{cheme wholly impracticable. Fielding was 
therefore obliged to ſurrender the town on 
conditions that he ſhould march out with 
the honours of war, and deliver up deſert- 
erg; -: 5} 

This laſt condition was deemed ſo igno- 
minious, as well as deſtructive of the king's 
authority, that the governor was tried by a 


cOurr- 
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vices, and lived to ſignalize his courage and 
fidelity on many different occafions. The earl 
of Eſſex, being joined by Sir William Wal- 
ter made an unſucceſsful attempt upon Wor- 
ceſter, he received orders from the two houſes 
to march towards Oxford, where the king 
was ſuppoſed to be in great diſtreſs for want of 
ammunition. Acecordingly he advanced to 
Thame, within a few miles of that city. Dur- 
ing his ſtay in this place, colonel Urrey, a Scot- 
tiſh officer took this opportunity of deſerting 
to the king, and perſuaded prince Rupert to 
beat up the enemy's quarters, propoſing to 


which he conducted to part of theſe quarters, 
and defeated ſome regiments, and brought a 
good number of priſoners to Oxford with a 
ſtrong body of horſe, and arrived by break of 
day at Wickham, where they cut in pieces two 
regiments of the enemy. & 
By this time, Eſſex detached part of his ca- 
valry, to detain the prince, till he could bring 
up his infantry. They overtook him on 
Chalgrave field, wherehe wheeled, and charged 
them ſo furiouſly, that they fled, after having 
loſt ſome of their beſt officers, and among the 
reſt John Hampden, who in this, as well as 
tormer engagements, evinced that his courage 
xas equal to-any of his other rare accomplith- 
ments. Eſſex's army diſcouraged by theſe 
rebuffs, and-diminiſhed by diſtemper, and ſcar- 
city of proviſions, quitted Thame, and march- 
ed to Uxbridge and St. Alban's in order to 
refreſn. | 
I Prince Rupert returned in triumph' to Ox- 
ford, and recommended Urrey to the king; 
Who as a reward for his bravery, conferred on 
him the honour of knighthood, and the com- 
mand of a regiment. | The earl of Stamford 
about the middle of May marched into Corn- 
Wall, at the head of ſeven thouſand horſe and 
ſoot with a train of artillery, encamped on 
= the top of a hill near Stratton, and detached 


Sir George Chudleigh with twelve hundred ca- 


valry, to ſurprize the high ſheriff of Bodmin. 
The Corniſh royaliſts under lord Mohun' and 


Sir Ralph Hopton, ſeized this opportunity of 


Nous. 34. Vol. Il, 
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attacking their ihfantty;/in_the ahſence of the 
horſe. They formed their little body into 
four diviſions, and attacked the hill in ſo many 


court martial and condemned to death, bu t 
was pardoned, in conſideration of former ſer- 


go himſelf as a volunteer, with a detachment, | 


by 
- * 


different places. After a warm conteſt, they 
met upon the ſummit, diſarmed Major Chud- 
leigh, routed the parliamentary army, and took 
poſſeſſion of the camp and artillery; while the 
earl of Stamford fled to Exeter, and Chud- 
leigh to Bodmin. The royaliſts then marched 
into Somerſetſhire, where they were joined by 
prince Maurice, and the marquis of Hertford. 


The two bodies thus united, compoſed an ar- 


my of ſeventeen thouſand men, with a good 
train of artillery; and they eaſily reduced 
Bridgewater and Dunbar caſtle. 9 7 

Immediately after theſe tranſactions, the 
parliament ſent Sir William Waller into So- 
merſetſhire to recruit; where he a&ted with _ 
ſuch caution and expedition, that a detachment 
of his army ſurprized that of the earl of So- 
merton; but were repulſed by the earl of 
Caernarvon; who purſued them ſo far, that he 
fell into a kind of ambuſcade, formed by a 
ſtrong party of Waller's dragoons; before 
which he was obliged to fly in his turn, till he 
was joined by prince Maurice; a battle enſued 
in which the prince routed his enemies, and ſig- 
nalized his valour. 

After ſome ſkirmiſhes fought with various 
ſucceſs, the prince and marquis marched to - 
Mansfield, five miles beyond Bath in their road 
to Oxford. Waller, intending to intercept 
them, took poſſeſſion of Land{down-hill which 
he fortified with cannon and breaſt- works; then 
he detached a body of horſe towards Mans- 
field, from whence they were repulſed by the 
royaliſts, who marſhalled their army on the 
plain; but obſerving the advantageous ſitua- 
tion of the enemy, retreated to their old quar- 
ters. Waller commanded his horſe to attack 
their flank and rear; and they executed his 
orders with ſuch ſpirit, that the king's cavalry 
were thrown into the utmoſt - confuſion ; but 
being rallied by the activity of their officers, 
compelled the enemy to fly in their turn. The 
royaliſts then attacked the hill with intrepid 
reſolution, and after an obſtinate engagement, 
gained the ſummit; the enemy concealing 
themſelves behind a ſtone wall, retired after; 
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wards to Bath through favour of the night. 
The marquis obtained the victory, but ſuſ- 
tained conſiderable loſs. Many experienced 
officers were ſlain in the attack; and the 
next morning as Sir Ralph Hopton and 
ſerjeant major Sheldon rode about the field, 
they were either treacherouſly or accidentally 
blown up with gunpowder. The latter died 
the next day to the unſpeakable grief of 
the whole army, who revered his clemency 
and admired his proweſs; the former was 
ſaved but with much difficulty. 

The marquis intending to jom the king's 
forces, began his march for Oxford, but 
Waller attended. to his motions with ſuch 
vigilance, that finding it impoſſible to reach 
that ciry with his whole army, it was re- 
ſolved, that he and prince Maurice ſhould 
fight their way through the enemy ; and that 
the infantry ſhould remain at the Devizes. 
Waller then beſieged that place, and the 
earl of Crawford marching to it's relief, was 
intercepted by a ſtrong body of the enemy's 
cavalry, and hardly eſcaped with the loſs 
of his whole convoy and ammunition. | 

This circumſtance, added to the vigorous 
attack of the aſſailants, would ſoon have 
compelled them to ſurrender. The king, 
informed of this diſtreſs, detached lord W1l- 
mot with fifteen hundred horſe, and two 
field pieces to their aſſiſtance, Waller then 
drew up his forces on Round-way-down, in 
order to prevent that general from joining 
the king's troops; and Wilmot hoping the 
infantry from the Devizes would join him 
during the action, reſolved to give the enemy 
battle. Waller charging the royalifts with 
his whole cavalry, met with ſuch obſtinate 
reſiſtance, that his forces were routed: with 
great ſlaughter. Wilmot at this juncture, 
being joined by the Corniſh infantry from 
the Devizes, attacked the enemy's foot with 
fuch impetuoſity, that the greateſt part of 
them was killed or taken priſoners; and 
Waller with his few followers fled to Briſtol], 
which place was in the parliament's poſſeſ- 
ſion, 

The king at this inftant met the queen 
on the field of Keinton, who had brought 
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with her for his ſervice, about two thouſand 


infantry, and one thouſand horſe, well ac- 
coutered, together with ſix pieces of cannon, 


N 


two mortars, and one hundred waggons of 


ammunition, which were ſafely conveyed to 


Oxford. The king, at the requeſt of prince 
Rupert, conſented to undertake the ſiege 
of Briſtol, in which the whole army was. 


employed. The town was well fortified, 


and provided with edible and military ſtores,. 


It was reſolved in a council of war to pro- 
ceed by aſſault; and the troops began the 


attack on both ſides the town with great 
reſolution. The Corniſh men, notwithſtand- 


ing their valour, were repulſed with the 


loſs of many gallant officers. Prince Rupert 


ſhared a better fate; colonel Waſhington: 
broke in upon the line, and opened a paſlage- 


for the horſe. The enemy quitted their 
poſts, and retired within the town, ſo that 


the aſſailants at the expence of much blood, 


had only obtained poſſeſſion of the ſuburbs, 


when the governor {ſurrendered the place, 


marching out with his arms and baggage. 
The conqueſt of Briſtol was attended with 


the loſs of many gallant officers, whom his. 


majeſty greatly regretted. Fiennes the go- 


vernor was ſentenced to death by the parlia- 


ment, for having ſurrendered the city; but 


at the interceſſion of the earl of Eſſex, the 


{entence was remitted; The moſt inveterate 
antipathy now ſubſiſted between the earl 


.and Sir William Waller; the former grew 
tired of the war; the latter taxed the earl 


with neglect of duty, in ſuffering the queen's 
re-inforcement to paſs unmoleſted to Oxford. 


The diſſention of theſe leading men, added 


to late misfortunes, induced the two houſes 
to ſollicit the aſſiſtance of their brethren in 

Scotland. | 
Colonel Maſſey commander of the garri- 
ſon of Glouceſter, having declared, that if 
his majeſty in perſon would but ſummon 
the town, he would ſurrender it; the king 
attended by. the marquis of Hertford ſer 
out without delay for that place, in the 
neighbourhood of which he arrived on the 
tenth of Auguſt. 
trumpet, to ſound a ſummons, but man 
for 


He forthwith ſent a 
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for anſwer, that the citizens would always 


keep their proper diſtrict, according to the 
commands of his majeſty ſignified by both 
houſes of parliament. Upon receiving this 
unexpected rebuff, the king in council de- 
termined to beſiege the place in form. 

The parliament. had. hitherto acted with 
unanimity, but was now divided by faction. 
Edmund Waller the eminent poet, had op- 
poſed their vehement meaſures, with ner- 
vous reaſoning, and forcible eloquence. He 
had concerted, with ſome perſons of candor 
and moderation, an aſſociation of the lords 
and citizens; to refuſe payment of the illegal 
taxes impoſed by the parliament without the 
royal aſſent. Their diſcourſe was overheard 
by a ſervant, who betrayed it to Pym; in 
confequence of Which, Waller, Tomkyns, 
and Chaloner, whio were intimate friends, 
and the abettors of the ſcheme, were appre- 
hended, tried, and condemned to death. 
The two laſt were hanged before their own 
doors, but the former redeemed himſelf, by 
baſely informing againſt his friends, hypo- 
critically diſſembling remorſe, bribing the 
puritanical miniſters, and paying a. fine of 
ten thouſand pounds. 

The lords and commons then ſubſcribed 
a covenant, which they forced upon their 
army, vowing that- they would never lay 
down their arms, as long as the papiſts, who 
were in open war againſt the parliament, 
ſhould be ſcreened. from juſtice. To ſuch a 
pitch did this faction riſe, that they preſented 
the houſe of lords with an impeachment, 
in which they accuſed the queen of high 
treaſon. The king exaſperated at this in- 
ſult, iſſued a proclamation, forbidding his 
ſubjects to obey the orders of the. two 
houſes, whom he no longer locked on as a 
parliament. Many members withdrew them- 
{elves from the. houſe, where they could not 
fit in ſafety. A great number of citizens 
and their wives preſented a petition for 
peace, but they were attacked, and many 
of them killed and wounded by a troop of 
horſe commanded by one Hervey. | 

They now paſſed an ordinance to raiſe a 
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freſh army, under command of the earl of 


* 
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Mancheſter, to oppoſe: the earl of New- 
caſtle, and protect the aſſociated counties. 


They ſent a committee to tamper with Eſſex 
who had been greatly offended, and received 


Waller after the remitment of his ſentence, 
with tokens of general eſteem. During 


the- 
ſiege of Glouceſter, ſeveral towns in the 


welt ſurrendered to the royaliſts; but Eſſex 


being ſupplied with forces by the parliament, 
compelled the afſfailants to raiſe that ſiege, 


and entered the town in triumph, when the 


garriſon, reduced to the greateſt extremity, 
was on the point of delivering it up. Hav- 
ing re-inforced the garriſon, and added the 


neceſſary ſupplies, he haſtened to Cirenceſter, 
where he ſurprized two regiments of the 


royaliſts, and ſeized a great quantity of pro- 
viſion deſigned for the king's army; from 
thence he proceeded to Wiltſhire, havi 

marched twenty miles before the king heard 
that he was in motion. 

Prince Rupert being detached to prevent 
his progreſs, by amuſing him with ſkirmiſhes, 
till the main army could come up; per- 
formed this ſervice fo effectually, that before 


the enemy reached Newbury, he charged, 


and put their rear in confuſion. Next day 

the king took poſſeſſion of Newbury with. 
his foot, ſo that Eſſex was obliged to lay in: 
the field all night without tents or covering, 

He marſhalled his army on Biſshill within a 

ſhort mile of the town, and made an exce]-- 
lent diſpoſition. 

The royaliſts began to ſkirmiſh in ſmall 

parties, until they were engaged fo far, that 

the king found a general action unavoid- 
able. The king's dragoons at the firit onſet, 
routed the cavalry of Eflex; but they could 

gain no advantage over the infantry, behind 

which the horſe rallied as often as put in 
confuſion, 

The battle was fought with equal bravery, 
till night parted the combatants.” The king 
recalled his troops from the field; and next 
morning Effex. purſued his march towards 
Reading, which he reached with his cannon 
and baggage, after his rear had ſuſtained 
conſiderable loſs from prince Rupert, who 
charged it when in dilorder at the head 
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of his hotſe, and one thuuſand muſque· 
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Though the number of men lain in this 
action, was not conſiderable; there. fell in 
it the earl. of Sunderland, and lord viſeount 
Falkland; both noblemen of profound learn- 
ing, ſuperlative proweſs, and inflexible vir- 
tue. The latter, with the fortitude of a pa- 
triot, had always oppoſed the-crown in thoſe 
means, which tended to infringe the liber- 
ties of the. people; but at the ſame time, with 
the loyalty. of a ſubject, eſpouſed the cauſe 
of his ſovereign, againſt the attempts of li- 
centious demagogues, to ſubvert the con- 
Aitution, and deſtroy the order of govern- 
ment. 
Eſſex no ſooner abandoned Reading, than 
.it was ſecured for the king with a ſtrong ga- 
riſon, under the command of Sir Jacob Aſh- 
ley. The king's ſmall court was now diſtrac- 
ted by cabals, through the rivalry of thoſe 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in defence 
of the'royal cauſe, and the jealouſy which 
prevailed amongſt the queen's favourites. 
he earls. of Bedford, Clare, and Holland, 
being treated with reſerve by his majeſty, 
after their ſignal ſervices, abandoned his 
intereſt and reſumed their ſeats in the 
houſe of lords, on making the lighteſt. ſub- 
mifion.' * © 
The committee of the commons which had 
been ſent into Scotland, ſucceeded in their 
negotiation, with the convention of ſtates, and 
the general aſſembly of the nation, They 
declared their readineſs to aſſiſt their breth- 
ren of England, propoſing that the two king- 
doms ſhould agree in a covenaat for the ex- 
tirpation of prelacy, and a more intimate 
union between the parliaments of England 
and Scotland; a draught being made for 
this purpoſe was received by both houſes 
with applauſe. The Scots, on this occaſion, 
appear to have been influenced partly by in- 
tereſt, and partly by fanaticiſm. They were 
excited by the hopes of eſtabliſhing preſby- 
tery in England, on the ruins of prela- 
75 and of ſharing the ſpoils of the royal- 
iſts. | 


—_ 


Thus animated, they levied an army of l 
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twenty thouſand men for the ſervice of the 


parliament, and beſtowing the command of 
it upon their old general the earl of Leven; 
who without heſitation accepted the offer; 
though he had ſolemnly ſworn never to bear 
arms againſt his majeſty. In the treaty be- 
tween the two nations, it was ſtipulated, that 
the committee of the Scots ſhovld always fit 
with the cloſe committee at Weſtminſter, and 
that there ſhould be no treaty of peace, with- 
out the joint - conſent of the parliaments of 
both king ĩ· 

The parliament of England having pre- 
pared a new great ſea), in imitation of that 
which the lord keeper Littleton had delivered 


to the king, publiſhed an ordinance, declar- 


ing void and invalid, all, grants and letters 
patent which had paſſed the great ſeal ſince 
the keeper left the houſe; and veſting their 
own ſeal with the ſole authority, which was 
committed to ſix commiſſioners ſolemnly 
ſworn to execute the office of keepers of the 
great ſeal, according to.the orders of .both 
E 8 

The king having ſent writs to the judges 
of Weſtminſter for adjourning the term to 
Oxford, the meſſengers were tried as ſpies, 
and condemned to be hanged.; one of which 
. was accordingly executed, and the other con- 
fined in Bridewell. Charles, to invalidate the 
claim which the remnant of Weſtminſter laid 
to. the appellation of the parliament, iſſued a 
proclamation, ſummoning the members of 
both houſes to aſſemble at Oxford, on a cer- 
tain day fixed for that purpoſe. He deter- 
mined allo to uſe part. of the troops, that 
ſerved in Ireland for his defence, and the re- 
bels of that kingdom had ſent repeated pe- 
titions to the king, beſeeching him to ap- 
point commiſſioners to hear what he could lay 
in his own vindication. 155 

Influenced by thele motives, he authorized 
Ormond and the juſtices to conclude a ceſſa- 
tion for one year with the council of the re- 
bels at Kilkenney; and ordered the earl to 
tranſport part of the army to England. 


Both houſes meeting at Oxford, agreed with 


the earl of Eſſex expreſſing their earneſt de- 
ſire, 
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the king's approbation to ſend a meſſage to 
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fre, 


that perſons might be appointed on both 
ſides to treat of an accommodation. Eſſex 
ſent back the meſſenger, with a ſhort billet 
to the king's general the earl of Brentford, 
importing that he could not communicate 
the contents of the letter to the parliament ; 
becauſe it was not addreſſed to the two 
houſes. | ; 
The marquis of Newcaſtle marched from 
York northwards, in order to oppoſe the 
Scots, who entered England in January ; but 
colonel Bellaſis being defeated at Selby, by 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, the marquis was obliged 
to return and ſecure York, while Fairfax 
marched into Cheſhire. The marquis of Or- 


mond detached a body of foot from Ireland | 


to Cheſter; where joining the lord Byron, 
they reduced ſeveral places, and routed a 
party of the parliamentarians at Middlewich. 
The fugitives retired to Nantwich, and the 


victors undertook the ſiege of that place; 
but Fairfax, in conjunction with Sir William 


Brereton marching to the relief of the be- 
ſieged; charging them ſuddenly, and the 
garriſon making a ſally at the ſame time, 
the beſiegers were totally routed, and lord 
Byron eſcaped with the cavalry to Cheſter. 
On 45 occaſion the famous colonel] Monk 
was taken and impriſoned in the Tower; 
but he afterwards engaged in the ſervice of 
the parliament; who at this time ſuſtained an 


irreparable loſs in the death of John Pym, 


who in a great meaſure influenced all their 
councils, and was a man of extenſive parts 
and indefatigable aſſiduity. g 

A. D. 1644. The ſeverity of the ſeaſon 
did not interrupt the operations of war. 
As the marquis of Newcaſtle retired, the 
Scots advanced farther into the kingdom. 
The town of Newark in Nottinghamſhire, 
garriſoned by the king's troops, being be- 
lieged by lord Willoughby, and Sir John 
Meldrum at the head of five thouſand men, 
the king detached prince Rupert with a body 
of forces to ſuccour the place. On his ap- 
proach Meldrum, who commanded in the 
abſence of lord Willoughby marſhalled his 
army, and an action enſued, in which both 
tought gallantly till night; when Meldrum 
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attempted to retire by a bridge, where he 


had poſted a ſtrong guard to ſecure his re- 
treat; but being ſurrounded, was obliged to 
capitulate, on condition that the officers and 
troopers ſhould retire with their horſes, and 
the infantry with their ſwords ; but that Mel- 
drum ſhould deliver up all his other arms and 

ammunition. 1 
Having obtained this victory, prince Ru- 
pert marched to the relief of the counteſs of 
Derby, who was beſieged in her houſe of 
Latham in Lancaſhire, by a body of par- 
liamentarians ;, ſhe had gallantly defended 
herſelf for two months; and now the aſſail- 
ants abandoned their enterprize; part of them 
reinforced the garriſon of Bolton, which the 
prince afterwards took by aſſault. He then 
reduced Liverpool; where he received orders 
from the king to relieve York, and give bat- 
tle to the enemy, By this time Fairfax and 
the ear] of Leven, being joined by the earl 
of Mancheſter, inveſted the city of York. 
The marquis of Newcaſtle made a reſolute 
defence, and on the approach of prince Ru- 
pert, the ſiege was raiſed, and the prince 
entered the city in triumph. He there in a 
conference with the marquis propoſed to give 
battle to the enemy, and notwithſtanding 
the remonſtrances of that experienced noble- 
man, on the unpropriety of ſuch conduct at 
that time, ordered his troops to be in readi- 
neſs to engage next day. The marquis in 
conſequence of this command, told him 
he ſhould not heſitate in obeying his ma- 
jeſty's nephew, but that for his own part 
he would ſerve as a volunteer in the bat= 
tle. 
On the third day of July, the prince ad- 
vanced againit the enemy; and about two 
in the afternoon both armies were drawn 
up in order of battle. The prince com- 
manded the left wing, conſiſting of five 
thouſand horſe, the right wing was com- 
manded by Sir Charles Lucas and colonel 
Urrey, and the main body by general Goring. 
The right wing of the enemy, conſiſting 
of all their cavalry joined by three regi- 
ments of Scottith horſe was commanded by 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, the left by the earl of 
Mancheſter 
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Mancheſter and lieutenant general Crom- 
well; ! 
reſerve,” and the main body was commanded 
by the earl of Leven. Prince Rupert charged 
the right wing of the enemy, with ſuch 
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reſolution, that they were totally routed, 


and the parliament's three generals quitting 
the field, fled towards Cawood caſtle. 
However, the battle was reſtored, through 
the courage and conduct of Oliver Cromwell; 
Who at the head of their left wing engaged 
the right of the royaliſts, in which the mar- 
quis of Newcaſtle acted as a volunteer. 
The battle was maintained ſome time with 
great impervoſity, but at length the royaliſts 


were entirely defeated, and when their left | 


wing, which had been victorious, returned 
from the purſuit of the enemy's cavalry, it 
was charged by Cromwell with ſuch fury, 
before it could be reduced to order, that it 
was entirely broken and diſperſed; the par- 
liamentarians obtaining a complete victory. 
The prince loſt ſix thouſand men, one half 
of which were ſlain in the field of battle, 
with all his artillery, baggage and ammu- 


um 4s . SO . 
nition. Chagrined at this reverſe of fortune, 


ord Fairfax took poſt with a body of 
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he 'retreated with the wreck of his army into 


Shropſhire, while the marquis of Newcaſtle, 
diſguſted by his imperious and raſh beha- 
viour, went over to the continent, where he 
remained till the Reſtoration. 

By his Tetreat, the nation ſuſtained an 
irreparable loſs, being a nobleman of un- 


tainted loyalty, invincible fortitude, and ex- | 


tenſive influence. After this battle, which 
was fought on Marſton-moor, the parlia- 
ment's army returned to the ſiege of York, 
which was ſurrendered in a few days, the 
governor.being no longer able to maintain 
it without ſuccour. The lord Fairfax took 
poſſeſſion of the city, while the earl of Man- 
cheſter marched back towards the aſſociated 
counties, and the. Scottiſh army returned to 
the North, in order to join the earl of Calen- 


dar, on his march from Scotland, with a: 


conſiderable re-inforcement, which at this 
time took the town of Newcaſtle by ſtorm. 
The pacliament had levied a very power- 


ful army, to 'oppoſe prince Maurice in the 


Weſt, who carried all before him in that 
quarter. The king, apprized of their de- 
ſign, detached lord Hopton againſt them, 
and at Farnham he was faced by Waller; 
who after ſome few ſkirmiſhes drew his men 
into the town, and repaired to London, that 
he might ſollicit of both houſes, the neceſ- 
ſary ſupplies. He was accordingly re- in- 
forced with a body of the city militia, and 
a thouſand horie from the troops of Eſſex, 
under command of Sir William Balfour. 
Waller, thus ſupplied retook the caſtle of 
Arundel, whicn Hopton had reduced in his 
abſence, who having received a ſupply of 
men from his majeſty, reſolved to give him 
battle immediately. On the twenty ninth 
day of March, the two armies met near 
Abresford. The king's horſe were routed. 
by Balfour, and the infantry put into great 
confuſion; however, the battle was main- 


| tained till night, when lord Hopton retired . 


with his artillery and ammunition towards 
Reading, and left Waller in poſſeſſion of 
the field; from whence he proceeded to Win- 
cheſter, and plundered the city, though he 
could not reduce the caſtle. 78 

The parliament. exulting in their ſueceſs, 
determined to end the war, by the reduction 
of Oxford, where the king reſided; and for 
this ſervice the armies of Eſſex and Waller 
begun their march; Eſſex at the head of three 
thouſand cavalry, and twelve thouſand foot, 
and Waller with fifteen hundred dragoons, 
and ſeven thouſand infantry. On the ene- 
my's approach, the king's officers abandoned 
Abington, where he had aſſembled an army 
of twelve thouſand men to ſtop their pro- 


they paſſed the Iſis and Cherwell, on the 
banks of which, his majeſty had poſted a 
ſtrong guard. | 
They now thought they had trapanned the 
king, but he eſcaped through favour of the 
night with a {mall body of horſe, at the head 
of which he and the prince of Wales arrived 
ſafe at Worceſter. The queen had retired 
ſome time before this to Exeter, where ſhe 
was delivered of a princeſs called Henrietta. 


The king after his arrival at Worceſter, in 
order 
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pute the. enemy's paſſage. 
-large body of the enemy was within a mile 
of his van, he ordered it to double it's pace, 


Az D. 1644. f 


order to elude the vigilance-of Waller, who 
had followed him with vaſt expedition, made 
a feigned march towards Shrewſbury, as if 


he intended to join prince Rupert. Waller, 
ſuſpecting his deſign, poſted himſelf between 
the king and Shrewſbury; then the king 
ſuddenly wheeled, and took the route to 


Oxford, where he was joined by the reſt of 


his army. He then proceeded to Bucking- 
hamſhire in order to give the enemy battle; 


Waller advanced with the ſame intention, 


and the two armies appeared on the oppoſite 
ſides of the Cherwell, on the twenty ninth 
day of June. | 

The king, in order to draw Waller from 
his advantageous poſt, pretended to begin 


his march from Northamptonſhire, leaving 


a ſtrong guard at Croperdy bridge, to diſ- 
Hearing that a 


in hopes of intercepting the whole body. 


Waller perceiving the diſtance between his 


van and rear, ordered a large detachment 


to ford the-river, while he himſelf with fifteen 
hundred horſe, a thouſand foot, and eleven 
pieces of cannon, attacked and made him- 


ſelf maſter of the bridge, . then paſſing with 
his whole army, attacked the king's rear, 
but was repulſed by the gallantry of the 


earl of Cleveland, who routed his horſe, 


took part of his artillery, and forced the 
enemy to repaſs the river with precipitation. 
The king attacked the bridge and ford in 
his turn, the laſt he gained, but his attempt 
on the bridge was ineffectual. 

The earl of Eſſex was now- fo diſtreſſed 
for want of proviſions, that the king, being 
re-inforced. by Sir, Richard Greenville, de- 
termined to reduce him, without hazzard- 
ing a battle, He accordingly raiſed a fort 
on the bank of the river, by which the 
army of Eſſex had been ſupplied, and by 
that means intercepted all his convovs. In 
this emergency, the earl ordered Balfour to 
force his paſſage through the king's quarters, 
at the head of his cavalry, which was ac- 
compliſned through favour of the night, 


and embarking in a veſſel at. Foy with ſome 


A conference bein 
officers, of both armies, it was agreed, that 


dy the earl of Mancheſter. 
governor refuſed to capitulate they made 
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other officers, he left the infantty under 
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general Skippon, to 
they could. 5 
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make the beſt terms 
IS LES n a 

opened between ſome 


Skippon ſhould deliver up all his artillery, 
arms, and ammunition, and be conducted 
to Southampton. The earl of Eſſex, on his 
return to London, was treated by both 
houſes, with tokens of reſpect, his ſoldiers - 
received new accoutrements, and his forces 
were recruited. The earl of Eſſex, being 


thus re-inforced, began his march for Ando- 
'ver, where Walter was poſted with a large 
body of troops, and the earl of Manz 
cheſter was at ha 


nd to join the other two - 
generals. . 

The king attempted in vain to prevent 
their joining, which they effected at Read- 


-ing on the twenty firſt day of October. He - 
then detached the earl of Northampton, with 


three regiments of horſe to relieve Banbury 
caſtle, while he himſelf marched to Don- 


nington caſtle, in the neighbourhood of 


Newbury, beſieged by the enemy's forces. 
Having thrown ſuccours into the place, and 
conferred the honour of knighthood on the 
governor for his gallant defence, he entered 


Newbury, where he entrenched himſelf, 
while the enemy marched againſt him with 


a ſuperior number of troops fra Read- 
ing. 1 1 
On the twenty ſeventh of October, they 


attacked his entrenchments in two different 


parts, and the battle was maintained with 
great fury, for eight hours, when the aſſail- 


ants forced the lines, and took ſeveral 
pieces of cannon, but the darkneſs prevented 
their availing themſelves of that advantage. . 
On the other ſide they had been repulſed 
with conſiderable loſs: the king retired in 
the night ro Wallingford, leaving his artillery 
and baggage in the caſtie of Donnington,. 
which was next day ſummoned to ſurrender : 


Though the - 


no effort towards the reduction of the place, 


but remained inactive at Newbury, where 


former 
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former animpſthies between the generals be- 
gan torevive. | 


The king retired to Oxford, where prince 
Rupert, with the northern forces joined him, 
as well as the earl of Northampton, whohad 
draughted men from different garriſons; ſo 
that 8 | ven 
thouſand men, with whom he returned to 
Donnington, and drew up his army in order 
of battle, between the caſtle and town of 

Newbury. The parliament ordered in the 
courſe of this year, that each family ſhould be 
_:deprived of one meal a week ; and convert the 
value of it to public ſervice. 
. . Archbiſhop Laud, who 
priſoner ſince his firſt impeachment, was on 

the eleventh day of November, brought to 
his trial, and made ſo vigorous a defence, 
that the commons, foreſeeing that he could 
not be convicted by common evidences, 
declared him guilty — an act of attainder, 

which notwithſtanding many debates, at 
length paſſed the houſe of lords. He pleaded 
the king's pardon, which had been ſent him 
from Oxford, but it was declared null by 
both houſes. Being condemned to death 
as a common felon, he requeſted, in con- 
ſideration of his character and offices, that 


tators, with great fortitude; he declared, 
he had never been averſe to the inſtitution 
of parliaments; though he could not approve 
all their tranſactions; he proteſted his inno- 
cence of any deſign ſubverſive of the laws of 
the realm, or introductory to popery; he 
forgave all his enemies; committed the gui- 
dance of parliament to the wiſe diſpoſer of 
all things; and ſubmitted his neck to the ex- 
ecutioner, who with one ſtroke ſevered his 
head from his body. Thus fell archbiſhop 
Laud, a prelate of great learning and ſome 
virtue; but had imbibed prejudices perni- 
Cious to his country, and fatal to himſelf. 
At the ſame time, the two Hothams were 
convicted by a court martial.for having con- 


found himſelf at the head of eleven 


had remained a 
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nived at the eſcape of lord Duh and cor- 
reſponded with the marquis © Newcaſtle. 
At the firſt ſeſſion of parliament this year, an 
ordinance paſſed, for aboliſhing the book of 
common .prayer, and liturgy, and for eſta- 


' bliſhing the directory which had been com- 


poſed by the eccleſiaſtical aſſembly. 
Deputies both from the king and parlia- 
ment, were now appointed to meet ar Ux- 
bridge, to treat of a peace.. The king's com- 
miſſioners were the duke of Richmond, the 
marquis of Hertford, the earls of Southamp- 
e and Chicheſter, and eleven 
commoners, among whom was Sir Edward 
Hyde, chancellor of the exchequer, and af- 
terwards earl of Clarendon. The parliament 
appointed twelve deputies, at the head of 
which were the earls of Northumberland, 
Pembroke, Saliſbury, and Denbigh; and the 
principal of the Scottiſh commiſſioners were, 
the earl of Loudon, and the marquis of 
Argyle. £ i | 
The conditions propoſed by the two houſes, 
were highly derogatory not only to the roy- 
al prerogative, but even dignity of a petty 
prince, as they contained a deſire of inſpect- 
ing not only public affairs, but alſo the king's 


private and domeſtic concerns. Though no 


peace could be concluded on ſuch terms, the 
king's commiſſioners in the courſe of the con- 
ference agreed, that every perſon ſhould en- 
joy liberty of conſcience; that no biſhop 
ſhould exerciſe any kind of juriſdiction; that 
the management of the militia ſhould be 
veſted in the hands of twenty commiſſioners; 
half to be appointed by the king, and ha'f 
by the parliament; but theſe terms being re- 
jected = the two houſes the conference 
proved ineffectual. 

The preſbyterian and *independent parties 
began now to diſtinguiſh themfelves,; the 
preſbyterians ſought to reſtrain the.preroga- 
tive; the independents to aboliſh monarchy, 
and introduce democracy. The preſbyte- 
rians-rejected the hierarchy, the independents 
renounced all forms of cyurch government, 
condemning the epiſcopal ordination of mi- 
niſters, allowing all perſons without excep- 
tion, to teach, preach, and expound the 

| {ſcriptures 
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ſcriptures, according tp a ſuppoſed inſpirati- | 


and diſgra 
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This ſect gave riſe, to that 
throng of illiterate, fanatic bablers, that have 
ever ſince too much infeſted the pulpits of pro- 
teſtant diſſenters, to the diſhonour of learning, 
ce of religion. | 2 

This party was particularly eſpouſed by 
Vane, Cromwell, Tate, and Haſlerig, who 
now began to practiſe every art of acquiring 
popularity. They employed emiſſaries to in- 
flame the minds of the people, by inſinuating 
the king's miſconduct both in civil and mili- 
tary affairs. Cromwell had accuſed the earl 
of Mancheſter, of miſmanagement at the laſt 
battle of Newbury. The earl retorted upon 
Cromwell, by declaring, that in a conference 


with him, he hinted, that if Mancheſter 


would adhere to honeſt men, he would ſoon 
find himſelf at the head of an army, that 
would give law both to king and parha- 
ment. N üs „on 3 ' | 

The houſes, alarmed at this declaration, de- 
bated on the expediency of arreſting Crom- 
well, but this point was deferred to another 
opportunity. In the mean time Oliver and 
his confederates expedited the plan they pro- 
zected for new modelling the army. They 
propoſed that the troops ſhould be formed into 
new regiments, and that members of parliament 
ſhould be diſqualified from holding any offices, 
civil or military. . 

The commons having in a grand committee, 

reſolved to inſpect the ſtate of the nation, 
Cromwell ſtood up, affirming the neceſſity of 
immediate exertion, as the name of parlia- 
ment would be odious to the people, unleſs 
they proſecuted the war with more vigour, and 
then offered it as his opinion, that every mem- 
ber ſhould reſign the poſt he enjoyed, as an 
evidence of his patriotiſm, and diſintereſted 
principles. Some of his aſſociates ſeconded 
the motion, and at length Tate, and Vane, 
propoſed an ordinance for excluding members 
trom all offices whatſoever. To gloſs their de- 
ligns with a parade of piety, a faſt was pro- 
claimed for imploring the aſſiſtance of God on 
their endeavours, 


The ordinance propoſed by Cromwell's par- 


3 0 


ty, for the reſignation of offices, ſoon paſſed 
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the lower houſe, but was at firſt rejected by 
the lords; though finding it in vain to reſt tlie 

pular torrent, and influenced by the exam- 
ple of the earls of Eſſex, af 3 and Man- 
cheſter, they at length reſigned their com- 
miſſions, and the next day paſſed the ſelf de. 

A. D. 1645. The Preſbyterians were baf- 
fled in their ſchemes, of nominating Fairfax 
for general, as that officer diſſembled his ſen- 
timents, and was in reality attached to the 
intereſt of Cromwell. The parliament's. army 
was now modelled by Cromwell's plan, and 
all members of parliament being excluded, 
and their adherents reſigning their commiſſi- 


ons, the vacant places were filled up with 


independents, who acted as chaplains as well 
as officers. They gave looſe to the wildeſt 
reveries of enthuſiaſm, animated by which con- 
tagion, the common ſoldiers advanced to bat- 
tle, chanting hymns, and fought, and died in 
full confidence of obtaining the crown due ta 
their eſpouſing ſo holy a cauſe. 

Cromwell at the head of an army compoſed 
of ſuch warriors, marched from Windſor on 


the _ fourth day of April, and in the 


neighbourhood of Iſlip cut in pieces four regi- 
ments of the king's cavalry. Bletchington 
was ſurrendered up to him at the firſt ſum- 
mons by colonel Windebank, who was con- 
demned by a court martial, and ſhot for cow- 
ardice. The king took the town of Leiceſ- 
ter by aſſault, and continued his march to- 
wards Wales, where he expected to be joined 
by colonel Gerard, with two thouſand men 
from that country, as well as by Goring at 
the head of three thouſand cavalry. | 
This officer had wrote to him from Taun- 
ton, inſinuating the facility with which he 
might reduce that place, and adviſing him tb 
act upon the defenſive; but the other fell into 
the hands of Fairfax, who determined to 
hazzard a battle, before the junction could be 
effected. With this view he followed the 
royaliſts, and the king finding he could not 
reach Leiceſter without expoſing his rear to 


certain deſtruction, determined to meet him 


half way. For this purpoſe the king march- 
ed back, and Lo in ſight of the enemy on 
the 


$ 


i 
the fourteenth day of June, who were drawn 
vp in order; ok battle on a riſing ground, 


— 
\ 


* 
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near a mall village called Naſeby. The 
right wing of the royaliſts. was commanded | 
by prince Rupert, the left by Sir Marmaduke 


Langdale, the main body by lord Aſhley, 


and the king headed a body of reſerve. 


The cavalry on the enemy's right wing 
was headed by Cromwell, the left by his 
ſon-in-law Ireton, and the main body by 
kippon and Fairfax. Prince Rupert at- 


tacked the left wing with his uſual ſucceſs, 
they were diſperſed and purſued as far as the 
| 1 but the prince in his return miſ- 


employed his time in a fruitleſs attempt to 


ſeize the enemy's artillery, Cromwell was 


in the mean time engaged with Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale; whoſe horſe was broken 
after a very obſtinate diſpute. The infantry 


maintained the battle on both ſides for ſome 


time with equal fury ; but at length the bat- 
talions of Fairfax and Skippon giving way, 
Cromwell returned and charged the king's 


infantry in flank with ſuch vigour as they 


could not reſiſt, ſo that they were - immedi- 
ately routed and diſperſed. 


Ihe troops of prince Rupert, though 


victorious could not be brought to a ſecond 
charge; being intimidated by the enemy's 
forces, which were reduced to order of battle, 


and prepared either for attack or defence, 
The king would have charged them at the 
head of his reſerve, had he not been pre- 


vented by the earl of Carnwath, who riding 
by his majeſty's fide, ſeized the bridle of 


his horſe, and turned him round, ſaying 


with a loud oath; will you ruſh on certain 
% death?” The royaliſts obſerving this mo- 
tion, wheeled to the right, and rode off in 
ſuch confuſion, that they could not be ralli- 
ed. The king perceiving the battle irre- 
trievably loſt, abandoned the victory to his 
enemies, who took all his ammunition and 
artillery and above five thouſand priſoners. 
After the battle the king and prince Ru- 
pert retired with the cavalry to Aſhby de 
la Zouch, from whence they proceeded to 


Hereford, where they paried. The prince 


repaired to Briſtol, to put it in a poſture of | Colepepper, retired to the prince of Wales 
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defence, and the king continued his rout 


towards Wales, in hopes of aſſembling an 
army in that country. Fairfax advanced to 


Leiceſter, which ſurrendered on capitulation. 


Then he marched to the weſt-ward and re- 
duced Bridgewater, Sherborn, and Bath, and 
having defeated lord Goring at Lamport, 
undertook the ſiege of Briſtol, which was 
well ſupplied and fortified; and every one 


concluded from the renowned proweſs of 
prince Rupert, that it would make a gallant 


defence. But their expectations were ſoon 
deceived, and their aſtoniſhment excited, by 
his offering to capitulate on the firſt ſum- 
mons; and actually ſurrendering the place, 
before the aſſailants began to make their ap- 
proaches. 


The unhappy king, incenſed at this tranf. 


action, ordered his nephew to quit the king- 


dom, and revoked all his commiſſions... Fair- 
fax, having ſecured Briſtol with a proper 
garriſon, marched into the weſtern counties, 
bearing all before him: Cromwell now re- 
duced the Devizes and ſeveral other. places. 
Fairfax likewiſe made himſelf maſter of 
Tiverton, and blocked up the city of Exeter. 
Hearing that the prince of Wales had an 
army in Cornwall, and was on his march to 
give battle, he advanced with the utmoſt 
expedition to meet his royal highneſs, who 
retreated into Cornwall, after. part of his 
cavalry had been ſurprized by the enemy. 
Lord Goring having retired to France, 
the prince of Wales conferred the command 
of the army upon Hopton, who was routed 


by the enemy in his march to relieve Exeter; 


and the. prince perceiving his danger of 
falling into the hands of Fairfax, retreated 
to the iſle of Scilly. Hopton being ſur- 
rounded, capitulated on condition that his 
troops ſhould be diſmiſſed, and allowed either 
to croſs the ſea or return to their own ha- 


bitations. Their arms and horſes were de- 


livered to Fairfax, who granted paſs-ports 
to all thoſe, who deſired to quit the king- 
dom, having previouſly ſworn never more 
to ſerve againſt the parliament. This treaty 
being executed, the. lords Hopton, and 


oy 
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in Scilly; Ia the month of April, the city | march upon the Enemy, and arrived r 
7 of Exeter ſurrendered to Fairfax, ſo that the | Bridgenorth, where. he received intelligence {3 
1 king's troops in the weſtern counties were | of Berkley caſtle and the Devizes having | 


MN -ntirely diſperſed. li ſurrendered to the parliamentarians. $; 
'M In the mean time, the unfortunate Charles f He now conſtituted lord Digby lieutenant 
experienced an amazing variety of dangers | general of all the-troops raiſed or to be raiſed 
and diſtrefſes, which he bore with heroic | on the other fide of the Trent, and ordered 
magnanimity. He was now reduced to ſuch him, and Sir Marmaduke Langdale, to pro- 1 
a dllemma, that he ſaw no other profpect of | ceed with fifteen hundred horſe to Scotland, y 
| retrieving his affairs than that of joining | to join Montroſe who had lately been de- 'Y 
Montroſe in Scotland, and this expedient | feated by Leſley: Digby began his expe- 
hae intended to embrace. Receiving intelli- | dition without delay, and diſperſed à thoy- 
gence that a'eonfiderable detachment of the | ſand foot raiſed for the ſervice of the parlia- 
> enemy's cavalry was Poſted under the com- | ment, in the neighbourhood of Doneaſter, q 
mand of Poyntz, between Hereford and | and at Sherbourn attacked a body of horſe j 
Worceſter; he determined to paſs through | commanded . by colonel Copley; but was 
Wales, to Cheſter, and from thence through | routed, and fled to Skippon, while his bag- 
the counties of Lancaſter and Cumberland | gage fell into the enemy's hands, and among 
Senna 7 pots other things a cabinet of papers, whieh' the 
On his arrival before Cheſter, he found | parliament publiſhed, © 
the enemy in poſſeſſion of the outworks and | Notwithſtanding this repulſe, he advanced 
ſuburbs of that city, which they had ſur- | as far as Dumfries in Scotland, where, re- 
rized. The king detached Sir Marmaduke | ceiving no intelligence of Montroſe, he em- 
Eagdele over Holt bridge, in order to fall | barked with ſome other Scottiſh lords for 
on the back of the beſiegers, while he enter- | Ireland. When his majefty returned to 
ed the city, Poyntz, who had followed the | Newark, prince Rupert addrefſed him, de- 
king with expedition, appeared next day | firing he might have an opportunity to Juſtify 
and was charged by Sir Marmaduke, who | his conduct. The king granted his requeſt, 
compelled him to retire to a greater diſtance. | admitted of his apology, and by a decla- 
The aſſailants no ſooner perceived him, than | ration abſolved him of all ſuſpicion of dif- 
they began to abandon the ſuburbs, in order | affetion; 5 3 ergy 
to join his troops, and thus re- inforced he | The affairs of the king were now become 
attacked the royaliſts in turn. They were | deſperate. His faithful counſellors and truſty: 
overpowered by numbers and purſued to the | friends, had either loſt their lives in his ſer- 
gates. | vice, or been obliged to abandon their 
Then the earl of Litchfield, and lord | country; his conſort had fled for refuge to 
Gerard, with the king's guards and the reſt | Holland; his eldeſt ſon wandered an unhappy: 
of the cavalry advanced to the charge, and | exile, among the rocks of Scilly; and the 
forced the enemy to retire; but their mul: | reſt of his children were in imminent danger 
queteers being drawn up among the narrow | of falling into the hands of his implacable 
lanes and hedges, diſcharged ſuch a volley | foes; his armies were either ſlaughtered or 
on the king's new raiſed forces, that they | diſperſed; he was deſerted by his ungenerous 
"2% were broken, routed, and diſperſed, after | nephews, whom he had nurtured with pa- 
; many gallant officers had been ſlain in the | rental tenderneſs; and he found himſelf ſo 


4 " 


4 action. The king retreated with five hund-entangled by the wiles of his enemies, that 
I red horſe to Denbigh caſtle, where being | his eſcape appeared impracticable. In this 
3 joined by prince Maurice with eight hund- | maze of perplexity, he retained a clear diſ- 
> red horſe, and ſome other ſmall re-inforce- | cernment, and unſhaken equanimity. He 
1 ments, he croſſed the river Dee, gained a] diſpatched orders to the governor of Oxford, 
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the epiſcopacy, as an indiſpen(; 


3% 
ta ſtation the horſe of the garriſon between 


Banbury and Daventry, at, an ieee 


of * 5 
— 1 * 1 
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time. TY 
le left Newark at night attended by five 
hundred horſes and arrived at three in the 
morning at Belvoir caſtle, where he found 
Sir Getvas Lucas the governor, ready with 

uards, to attend him farther on his way. 
fle was ſo fatigued towards evening, that 
he found it neceſſary to take ſome repoſe i in 
A village near Northampton. Early the next 
morning he cotinued his march and reached 
- Banbury about noon, where he found the 


horſe; by whom, he was ſafely conducted 


to Oxford; after having ſuſtained an a- 
mazing viciflitude, of misfortune, danger, 
and fatigue, with as amazing magnani- 
mity 
Bereft of almoſt every plauſible means of | 
ſecurity, he once more had recourſe to ne- 
gotiation. He demanded of the parliament 
A ſafe conduct for the duke of Richmond, 
the earl of Southampton, and ſome others 
whom he deſigned to ſend with propoſals for 

an accommodation. He affered liberty of 
pr an to non· conformiſts; he propoſed, 
upon the diſmiſſion of the armies, to join 
the two houſes; to take meaſures for ſet- 
tling the public debts, and regulating 
the affairs of the militia to their ſatisfac- 
tion. \ 
He vindicated himſelf from their malicious 
aſperſions; inſiſted on a perſonal treaty ; and 
=> ſeveral conceſſions which plainly evin- 
ced his ardent deſire of a peace. But having 
reduced their ſovereign to extremity, they 
arrogantly impoſed conditions; charged him 
with a deſign of making peace with the Iriſh 
rebels and employing their troops in the de- 
fence of deſpotiſm. 
Such were the diſaſtrous circumſtances 
of Charles, when the court of France ſent 
over Montreuil, on pretence of mediating | 
A peace between the king a parliament; but 
in reality to effect a ſecret accommodation 
between his majeſty and the Scottiſh army. 
The ambaſſadors found the Scottiſh commil- 
ſioners at London inclined to treat with his 
majeſty ; but they inſiſted on the abolition of 


* 
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ible condition 
with which Charles refuſed to: comply. 
While the French miniſter made a journey 
to the Scottiſh army, in hopes of allaying 
their intemperate zeal, Fairfax advanced to 
Oxford with his army; ſo that the king was 
in no great danger of being ſurraunded. Lord 
Aſhley, with about a thouſand men under 
his command, advanced towards Oxford, in 
order to join his majeſty ; but Fairfax, ap- 
prized 01 his deſign, fell on his troops great- 
ty fatigued, routed them, and took him pri- 
ſoner, together with Sir Charles Lucas, and 
many officers of diſtinction. This was the 
laſt effort of this unhappy prince to defend 
himſelf by dint of arms. He now deſpaired 
of avoiding the dire effects of frantic zealots, 
and therefore determined to throw himſelf 
into the arms of the Scots; if paradventure 
their averſion to the independent party might 
induce them to eſpouſe his pan e, and pro- 
tect his perſon from the rancour of his-ene- 
mies. 
A. D. 1646. With this view he quitted 
Oxford on the twenty ſeventh of April, at- 
tended by Sir John Aſhburnham, and doctor 
Hudſon a divine, who undertook to conduct 
him through bye ways, that were little fre- 
quented. 

His eſcape from Oxford was no ſooner 
known in London, than the parliament iſſued 
a proclamation, denouncing the penalty of 
high treaſon againſt thoſe who ſhould ſhelter 
or protect their ſovereign. On his diſcovery 
of himſelf to the earl of Leven, the general 
was aſtoniſhed at his preſence, but received 
him with due reſpect and veneration The 
parliament receiving immediate intelligence 
of this important event, reſolved that Fairfax 
ſhould abandon his enterprize againſt Oxford, 
and direct his courſe to Newark; but on the 
declaration of the Scottiſh commillioners, that 
the king's arrival was entirely unexpected by 
the general, who would punctually adhere ro 


their orders; this reſolution was deferred. 


The Scots, hearing that Fairfax was deſtined 
to the northward, retired with his majeſty to 
Newcaſtle ; where he was excluded from all 


communication with Montreuil; and Aſh- 
burnham 


A. D. 1647.1 


*burham through fear of being apprehend- 
ed, fled the kingdom. The Scotriſh prea- 
chers inſulted him in their harangues from 
the pulpit; and the officers treated him with 
coldneſs and reſerve. They adviſed him to 
ſurrender all his garriſons to the parhament, 
and he complied with apparent compoſure. 
Ormond received orders to reſign Dublin, 
and other forts in Ireland, to the officers ap- 
pointed by the parliament; and Montroſe 
ea commanded. by his ſovereign to lay 
down his arms in Scotland, retired to the 
continent. 12 | 
Charles continued to give the moſt in- 
conteſtible proofs of his deſire of a pacifica- 
tion; he ſent a meſſage to the two houſes, 
- deſiring they would decide the religious con- 
troverſy by the arbitration of certain able 
divines; he conſented to their appointing 
commiſſioners for the militia, during ſeven 
years; he ſignified, in letters to the city of 
London, his diſpoſition to ſatisfy the two 
houſes in every particular they required. 
The Scots ſtill avowed their adherence to the 
«covenant, and abhorrence of all ſecret prac- 
tices, productive of diſſention between the two 
kingdoms. 
The general aſſembly of the kirk of Scot- 
land, wrote to the parliament of England, 
the city of London, and the eccleſiaſtical 
aſſembly, intreating them toforward the work 
of reformation according to the tenour of the 
covenant, The houſes then fent propoſals 
to the king, more- unreaſonable than thoſe, 
upon which they had inſiſted at Uxbridge, 
by which they arrogated to themſelves, the 
whole power of the adminiſtration. The king 
ingenuouſly replied, that though he could 
not diveſt himſelf of that which he inherited 
by birth and the laws of the realm, he would 
make any reaſonable conceſſions for the be- 
nefit of the public wealth, regardleſs of his own 
particular intereſt, | | 
The Scottiſh deputies offered to withdraw 
their army from England, upon payment of 
their arrears, and commiſſioners were accord- 
ingly appointed to examine their accounts. 
Alter many debates, they agreed to take 
four hundred thouſand 
NuMs, 34. Vol. II. 
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all their demands, and this is ſaid ; to have 
been the price for which they ſold their king 
to his enemies. t 

In the beginning of September, the duke 
of Hamilton had been removed to St. Mi- 
chal's mount in Cornwall, and when it ſur- 
rendered to the parliamentarians, he was 
releaſed. He now repaired to his majeſty at 
Newcaſtle, and intreated him to cloſe with 
the two houſes. The king, ſtill deſirous of 
putting a ſtop to the ravages of a civil war, 
propoſed that the hierarchy ſhould be con- 
fined to ſome particular dioceſes, and that 
Preſbytery ſhould be eſtabliſhed in all other 
parts of the kingdom, hoping the clergy would 
allow him to act according to the dictates of 
his conſcience, a liberty he freely gave to 
others. n 5 

About the middle of September, 'a com- 
mittee was appointed by the two houſes to 
confer with the Scottiſh commiſſioners, about 
diſpoſing of the king's perſon. The Scots 
claimed an equal intereſt in his perſon with 
the Engliſh, but after many debates, the 
precedency was given tothe Engliſh. Charles 
ſent repeated meſſages to the parliament, de- 
firing leave to treat with them in perſon, de- 
claring his readineſs to comply with what- 
ever might tend to the intereſt of his ſubjects; 
he reminded them that it was their king, who 
importuned of them that, which ſhould he 
deny the meaneſt ſuppliant, he would be 
branded with the odious title of tyrant. 
| The parliament vored that his majeſty 


[ſhould refide at Holmby in Northamp- 


tonſhire, and be treated with due reipect; 


and then appointed commiſſioners to receive 


him from the hands of the Scots, who deli- 
vered him up on the thirteenth of January, 
and that very day their army began its march 
for Scotland. The king, in his journey to 
Holmby, found the roads crouded with peo- 
ple, who came from all quarters to behold 
their ſovereign in his abject ſtate, expreſſing 
their pity and concern, in lamentations and 
fervent prayers tor his ſafety. 1 

A. D. 1647. Until this time, the Preſ- 


byterians and independents had acted in con- 


pounds in lieu of 


cert againſt their ſovereign, but now their 
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mutual 
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liberate on the manner, in which they ſhould 
accompliſh it. 


mutual animoſity began to appear. Crom- 
well, who poſſeſſed undaunted reſolution, 


boundleſs ambition, and profound diſſimu- 
lation, principally guided the operations of 


the independents. He gained vaſt influence 
over general Fairfax, and filled the army 
with his creatures; ſuch were Rainſborough, 
Fleetwood, Lambert, and Harriſon. ' The 
majority of the members, dreading the 


general officers, wanted to diſband the army. 


Cromwell, apprized of their intention, 
affected to approve the ſcheme of the com- 
mons, declared himſelf attached to Preſby- 
tery, cited ſcripture, and perſuaded Fair- 
fax, that his grand motives were the glory 
of God, and the advancement of true re- 
ligion; thus was the maſk of ſanctity uſed 
to veil the moſt conſummate hypocriſy, 

This artful diſſembler, at the ſame time: 
employed his emiſſaries, to excite a ſpirit of 
mutiny among the troops. The inferior 
officers had been ſo long accuſtomed to a 
military life, that they were averſe to the 


very thought of reſuming their former oc- 


cupations. The commons voted that the 
army ſhould be diſbanded, and the ſoldiers 
receive fix weeks pay on their diſmiſſion. 
The ſoldiers exaſperated at this proceeding, 
complained of the injuſtice, of ſuddenly 
diſbanding men, who had ſpent their beſt 
blood in therr-lervice. | 

The commans, alarmed at the ,general 
[diſcontent of. the ſoldiery, paſſed votes for 
giving them ſatisfaction, and ordered Crom- 
well, Skippon, Ireton, and Fleetwood, to 
fignify theſe their intentions to the army. 
On this occaſion the private ſoldiers elected 
deputies to diſcuſs their affairs, and com- 
municate their reſolutions to a council, com- 
poſed of generals, field officers, and cap- 
tains. Theſe were the tools, by which 
Cromwell and his affociates accompliſhed 
their deſigns, and were choſen from the 
private ſoldiers, or loweſt claſs of officers, 
for their reputed ſanctity, and extraordinary 
gifts of preaching and prayer. 
The parliament however perſiſted in their 
reſolution to diſband all the troops, except 


thoſe deſtined for Ireland, and began. to de- 


The ſoldiers in a petition to 
the general, ſet forth the injuſtice of this 
deſign, and defired that the army might be 
aſſembled in one place, where they might 
conſider of means to redreſs: their grievan- 
ces, otherwiſe they ſhould” be obliged to take 
ſuch methods as might be prevented by a 
compliance with their demandes. 
The general, with the advice of: a council 
of war, intreated the parliament to concert 
meaſures.for-appeaſing the army, and pre- 
venting a very dangerous rupture. The 
parliament, being intimidated by this intelli- 


gence, reſolved if poſſible to divide the 
forces. But all their coneeſſions could not 


ſatisfy: the army; the directors of it beinę 
reſolved, that it ſhould not be diſbanded” 
but kept up as a balance to the Prefbyterian 
intereſt, - 


Id was now-become a kind: of republic, 


in which the vote of: the commom ſoldier 
was as prevalent as that of the colonel; and 


every private man aſſumed a right of enter- 
ing into, and executing projects of his own. 
A few regiments of horſe determined to 
ſeize the perſon of the king. 
cution of this deſign they ſelected cornet 
Joyce, formerly a taylor. This officer on 
the third day of: June, arrived with a de- 
tachment of fifty horſe at Holmby, about 
break of day, and going up ſtairs attended 


by three troopers, knocked at the door of 
the king's appartment; which being opened, 


Joyce and his attendants approaching him 
with their hats off, and piſtols in their hands, 
told him he muſt go to the army. When 


the king aſked by. what authority he came 
on this expedition, the cornet anſwered, . 


By this,” pointing to his piſtol, and de- 


firing his majeſty would prepare himſelf ag: 


diſpatch was neceſſary. 

The king ordered one of his attendants to 
call the committee of the two houſes, who 
had taken charge of his perſon; They de- 
manded of Joyce, if he acted by order of 
the parliament; he rephed, in the negative, 
and held up his piſtol. They then told him 
they. would write to the parliament to know 


their 


IAD. 1647. 
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their-pleaſure, he anſwered they might do 
ſo, but the king muſt go along with him 


immediately. The king, finding his uard 


averſe to any reſiſtance, reſigned himfelf to 
the will of Joyce, not without ſuſpicion, that 
he ſhould be carried to ſome © unfrequented 
place and murdered. | , 
The firſt night he lay in the houſe of 
colonel Montague near Cambridge, and 
arrived next day at Newmarket, where he 
was treated with great reſpect by the officers 
of the army. The regiments being aſſem- 
bled at this place, preſented a petition to 
the general, complaining of the parliament, 
and next ſubſcribed a writing which they 
termed . The engagement,“ conſenting to 
be diſbanded, on condition of obtaining re- 
dreſs of their grievances, as adjudged by a 
council, conſiſting of the generals, two offi- 
cers, and as many ſoldiers of every regi- 
ment; but declared: they would conſent” to 
no other propoſals; The army was now ad- 
vanced to St.. Alban's; and the general ſent 
a meſſage to the houſes, intreating them to 
give immediate ſatisfaction to the ſoldiery. 


Theſe clamorous demagogues, who had | 


rebelled againſt their ſovereign, on pretence 
of vindicating the liberty of the ſubject, 
were guilty of the moſt grievous extortion. 
They had levied by the moſt unprecedented 
exactions'about thirty millions of money in 
five years z notwithſtanding which the public 
was loaded with enormous debts and incum- 
brances. They laid taxes on the common 
neceſſaries of life, ſequeſtered one half of the 
lands belonging to the royaliſts, deprived of 
their livings, and reduced to beggary more 
than one half of the clergy, becauſe they 
would not renounce their civil and religious 
principles. 

To juſtify theſe iniquitous proceedings, 
they alledged they were authorized to ſpoil 
the Egyptians, pretended to ſeek the Lord 
in prayer, and impudently as well as impi- 
ouſly aſſerted their dominion as the ele& of 
God, The parliament, alarmed at theſe un- 
warrantable proceedings, empowered the cit 
of London to raiſe ſome cavalcy, as if they 


intended to put themſelves in a- poſture of 
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ſand pounds to be paid to the ſoldiers, who 
ftopld quit the 'army,. and engage in the 
Iriſh expedition. Hb dents oe; 
The army, relying on its own ſtrength, . 
preſented a remonſtrance to the two houſes, 
demanding that the parliament ſhould be 
purged of corrupted and unduly elected 
members; that the public accounts ſhould 
be equitably ſettled, and that, after ſome 
acts of juſtice upon delinquents, ar act of 
amneſty ſhould be paſſed. They then daring- 
ly impeached eleven members of parliament, 
who were the principal of the Preſbyterian 
party, deſiring their removal from the houſe, . 


for having obſtructed the courſe of juſtice: + 


The parliament was awed into compliance 
with the demands of the army, which in- 
ſiſted that the deſign of diſbanding the 
ſoldiery ſhould be ſet aſide; and that the 
parliament ſhould put an end to -the differ- 
ence ſubſiſting between them and the army. 


The king's friends began to hope, that a 


rupture between the parliament and army,. 
would redound to his majeſty's advantage. 
The accuſed members defired to with- 
draw from the houſe, and the army for the 
preſent, ſeemed to be ſatisfied with this mark 
of ſubmiſſion, retired to à greater diſtance 
from London, and fixed their head quarters 
at Reading. They carried the king with 
them, wherever they went. That prince 
was now in a much better ſrtuation than at 
Holmby, and had obtained ſome greater de- 


gree of liberty, as well as conſideration with 


both parties. All his friends were allowed 


to approach him, his correſpondence | with 
the queen was even permitted his chap- 


lains were reſtored, and he was indulged in 
the uſe of the liturgy; his children were 
ſuffered to viſit him, and ſpent a few days 
at Caverſham, where he then reſided. Crom- 
well, Ireton, and others of the independent 
party amuſed him with vain hopes, till they 
had obtained a complete victory over the city 


and parliameat. They then treated him with - 


much arrogance, ordered him to be ſtrictly 
guarded, would hardly allow any of his do- 


meſtics to ſpeak th him in private, and em- 


Ployed 
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ployed ſpies. to watch over all his words andac- 
tions. Charles now perceived that he had been 
the dupe of Cromwell, and began to be ap- 
prehenſive of his perſonal ſafety. Major Hun- 
tingdon, whom Oliver had employed in car- 
tying ſecret meſſages to the king, informed- 
his majeſty, that his employer would .ruin 
him if not prevented. _ | 
Charles was now ſtrongly , guarded at 
Hampton court, whence he reſolved to with- 
draw himfelf. With this view, he retired to 
his chamber early in the evening, on pre- 


tence of being indiſpoſed; and in an hour. 


after midnight went down the back ſtairs, 
attended by Aſhburnham and Legg, both 
gentlemen of the bedchamber. Sir John 
Berkley waited for himat the garden gate with 
horſes, which they inſtantly mounted, and di- 
refed their rout towards Hampſhire. All 
night he travelled through the foreſt, and ar- 
- Tived next day at Tichfield, a ſeat of the 

earl of Southampton, poſſeſſed by the coun- 
teſs dowager, a woman of great honour, on 
whoſe fidelity he could ſecurely rely. Before 
he had reached this place, he had gone to 
the ſea coaſt, and expreſſed much concern, 
that a ſhip which he ſeemed to expect had 
not arrived; from which Berkley and Legg 
who were not in the ſecret, concluded, that 
his intention was to fly to the continent. His 
friends now. adviſed him to croſs over to the 
iſle of White which was governed by Ham- 
mand, a man devoted to the intereſt of Crom- 
Well. | | 
Aſhburnham and Berkley were therefore 
ſent to the iſland, and enjoined to conceal 
from Hammond the place of the king's re- 
ſidence, till they could obtain a promiſe, 
that he would not detain his majeſty's perſon. 
Aſhburham raſhly, if not treacherouſſy, 
brought Hammond to Titchfield; and the 
king was forced to put himſelf into his 
hands, and to accompany him to Cariſbroke 
caſtle, in the iſle of Wight; where he was 
treated at firſt with marks of duty and reſ- 
pect. Though Aſhburnham's conduct on 
this occaſion carries in it much ſuſpicion of 
treachery, the king acquitted him of any trea- 
ſonable intention; nevertheleſs, that he Was 


— 
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guilty of the moſt egregious preſumption and 
temerity is beyond a doubt. 

Cromwell having now reduced the parlia- 
ment to an entire ſubjeCtion, and effectually 
ſecured the king's perſon, privately aſſembled 
a council of the principal officers at Wind- 
ſor, to conſult about the ſettlement of the na- 
tion, and the -future procedures towards 
his majeſty. In this conference, it is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed, the audacious deſign of 
bringing the king to trial, and puniſhing him 
by a judicial ſentence, was firſt broached and 
concerted. 

They well knew, that by aſſaſſinating him 
privately, their party would incur the im- 
putation of cruelty, and injuſtice, and every 
odious epithet of traitor and murderer, would 
be affixed to the perpetrators of ſuch an atro- 
cious deed. They were therefore perſuaded, 
that ſome daring expedient mult be attempt- 


juſtice, and cover its barbarity, by the bold- 
neſs of the enterprize. It appeared to them 
highly probable, that by propagating and fa- 
vouring, the much adopted and darling opi- 
nion of the perfect equality of mankind, 
they would effectually ſecure the attachment 
of the army, as well as add a ſanction to 
their intended proceedings towards their ſo- 
vereign. | 

The king, in order to ſatisfy if poſſible, 
the deſires of his people, had promiled by a 
meſſage ſent from Cariſbroke caſtle to relin- 
quiſh, during his own life, the power of the 
militia, and the appointment of all the offi- 
cers of ſtate, on condition, that after his 
death, theſe prerogatives ſhould be reſtored 
to the crown, | 

But the parliament, directed by the inde- 
per:dents and army, inſtead of agreeing to 
theſe terms, drew up four propoſitions, which 
they ſent him as preliminaries, and to which 
they demanded his poſitive aſſent before they 
would engage in any treaty, Theſe prelimi- 
nary acts were, for recalling all the decla- 
rations iſſued againſt the parliament and their 
adherents ; eſtabliſhing the militia; depriv- 
ing peers created ſince the troubles of their 


ri ht to fit in parliament, and empowering 
the 


ed, which would carry the appearance of 
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the two houſes to 
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fare. _ N 


When the king was in- 
formed of the reſolution of this military par- 
Jiament, he requeſted a perſonal treaty, and 
begged that the terms on both ſides. {ſhould 
-be previoully ſettled, before any conceſſions 


were demanded. When his majeſty's anſwer 


was reported in the houſe of commons, 
Cromwell ſpoke with great virulence againſt 
his perſon, calling him a man of blood and 
a double dealer; he adviſed them to ſend no 
further addreſſes to the king; but to regu- 
late the affairs of the kingdom without his 
concurrence. The parliament were intimi- 
dated into compliance, though ninety one 
members had ſpirit enough to diſſent. 
was however voted, that for the future 
no addreſſes or meſſages ſhould be ſent 
to the king; and the lords unable to re- 
fiſt, were obliged to concur in the ſame or- 
dinance. 5 | 

Scotland was at this time divided into 
three parties: the royaliſts, who demanded 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the king's authority, 
without any regard to religious ſects, or opi- 
nions ; of theſe Montrole, though abſent, 
was conſidered as the head. The rigid Preſ- 
byterians, who inſiſted on a perfect unifor- 
mity of worſhip, and were reſolved to give 


no aſſiſtance to his majeſty, unleſs he would 


ſign the covenant, theſe were directed by Ar- 
gyle. The moderate Preſbyterians, who 
wiſely endeavoured to reconcile the intereſts 
of religion with thoſe of the crown; and 
hoped by the concurrence of the Preſbyte- 


rian party in England, to ſubdue the inde- 


pendent army, and to reſtore the parlia- 
ment as well as the king, to their juſt free- 
dom and authority; this party was govern- 
ed by the two brothers Hamilton and La- 
neric. OY 

The committee having examined the fate 
of the nation, found it in great danger, and 
declared it would be neceſſary to raiſe an ar- 
my of forty thouſand men for its defence. 
But the duke of Hamilton, who was declared 
general, was not able to raiſe fourteen thou- 
tand men, and thoſe ill armed, and undiſ- 

NuMs. 35. Vol. II. 


adjourn at their own plea- 


It 


C HARL 8 i; 


i 


— 


6r 
ciplined, and therefore not in a condition 
to march for England, till the beginning of 
July; | HT 
During theſe preparations, Langhorne, 
Poyer, and Powell, three officers, who had 
ſerved in the parliament's army, declared for 
the king, ſecured the caſtle of Pembroke, and 
influenced the greateſt part of South Wales 
to eſpouſe the royal cauſe. Young Hales, 
and the earl of Norwich, excited commoti- 
ons in Kent. Sir Charles Lucas, Sir George 
Lifle, Sir Bernard Gaſcoigne, and colonel 
Farr, which laſt had been in the parliament's 
ſervice, aſſembled a body of three thouſand 
men, and took poſſeſſion of Colcheſter, where 
they intended to remain, till they could join 
the Scottiſh army, which they heard were on 
the march. But they were ſoon inveſted by 
Fairfax, who blocked up the town in ſuch a 
manner, as deprived the inhabitants of all 
ſuccour. | 
A fleet was. equipped and entruſted to the 
command of the earl of Warwick; who was 
ordered to oppoſe the ſeventeen ſhips, which 
had revolted to the prince of Wales. While 


the forces were at a diſtance, the parliament 


recovered its former liberty, and began to act 
with its uſual ſpirit and reſolution. They 
ſent commiſſioners to the iſle of Wight, to 
treat with his majeſty ; who on their arrival, 
were ſhocked at the manifeſt change that ap- 
peared in their unhappy ſovereign. Being 
deprived of ſocial converſe, he had entirely 
neglected his perſon; his hair being diſhe- 
velled, was now waxen grey, not only by 
thehand of time, but the iron rod of affliction; 
and both his dreſs and viſage indicated ad- 
verſity and decay. Venerable even in diſ- 
treſs, he extorted compaſſion from his very 
ad verſarles. 

Notwithſtanding this external change, he 
evinced the ſame ſerenity, judgment, and 
elocution, that had graced his former con- 
ferences. The carl of Saliſbury, amazed at 
his nervous though cool reaſoning, ſaid to Sir 
Philip Warwick, © The king is extremely 
improved of late”, „ No” replied Sir 
Philip,“ he was always fo, but now you 
are at laſt convinced of it.“ Sir Henry 

R : Vane 
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Vane obſerved, that on account of the 
king's excellent talents, the terms of a- 
reement ſhould be rendered more ſtrict and 
ere. 1 | 5 
He freely conſented to the recalling of the 
proclamations, which had been publiſhed 
againſt the parliament. He ſurrendered to 
the parliament the whole power of regulating 
the militia, during the term of twenty years; 
or for a longer time if deemed conductive to 
the public good. With reſpect to religion, 
he obſerved, that his conſcience would not 
permit him ta conſent to the abolition of epiſ- 


Aa. 


. Copacy and as to the ſale of church lands, 


he deemed it not only ſacrilegious, but 
expreſsly contrary to his coronation oath, 
whereby he was bound to maintain the 
rights of the clergy ; yet to evince his ſincere 
deſire of pacification, he conſented to their 
reducing epiſcopacy to its primitive uſe; that 
archbiſhops, deans, and chapters ſhould be 
aboliſhed ; that the preſbyterian form of go- 
vernment ſhould continue three years; dur- 
ing which the king and parliament, with the 
advice of the eccleſiaſtical aſſembly, and other 
divines nominated by his majeſty, ſhould. 
agree upon ſome ſuitable plan of church 
government; and indeed made ſuch conceſ- 
fions in general, as not only degraded royal- 
ty, but would have been wholly inconſiſtent 
with and ſubverſive of the order of govern- 
ment, had they produced a peace, and been 
brought into action. Though he had thus 
diveſted himſelf as it were of majeſty to gra- 


tify the arrogance of a preſumptuous parlia- 


ment, the two houſes, having deliberated 
on his conceſſions and anſwers, voted them 
infufficient and unſatisfaftory on the articles 


of epiſcopacy and the ſale of church lands. 


They now demanded a final anſwer from his 
majeſty ; they profeſſed to treat with their ſo- 
vereign and yet inſiſted on his complying 
with their demands; nor can any candid, 
ingenuous perſon, review the proud, and in- 
ſolent behaviour of theſe plebeians, without 
a bluſh of indignation. 

duke of Hamilton, having entered 
England with a numerous though irregular 


army, durſt not join his forces with thoſe of | 


to half that number. 


| | ET 
; ＋ 
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Langdale, becauſe the Engliſh royaliſts de- 

clined taking the covenant, and the Scottiſh: 


could not be perſuaded to incorporate with 
them on any other terms. The two armies 
marched together though at ſome ſmall diſ- 


9 
Hd 


Preſbyterians, though acting for the king, 


tance; and in the whole might conſiſt of 


twenty thouſand men, Cromwell boldly en- 
countered them, with a body not amounting 
He ſurprized Lang- 
dale near Preſton in Lancaſhire, and though 
the royaliſts behaved gallantly, yet not being 
properly ſupported. by their confederates,, 
they were routed with great ſlaughter. Ha- 
milton was next attacked, his troops de- 
feated, and chaced to Utoxeter, where he 
himſelf was taken priſoner. Cromwell pur- 
ſued his victory, and advanced into Scotland, 
where he was joined by Argyle; and having 
ſubdued Laneric and Monro, returned to 
England in triumph. 

The garriſon of Colcheſter made a valtant 


defence ; but being deprived of all ſuccour, 


were forced to accept of the conditions of- 
fered; and Fairfax, prompted by the barba- 
rous and blood-thirſty Ireton, ſeized Sir 
Charles Lucas, and Sir George Liſle, and 
determined to facrifice them to the fury of 
the army. | | | 

This unprecedented inſtance of cruelty was 
condemned by all the priſoners. Lord Capel, 
regardleſs of danger, upbraided Ireton with 
his ſavage barbarity, and challenged him as 
they were all embarked in the fame cauſe, 
to inflict the ſame puniſhment on them all 
without exception. Lucas, who was firſt ſhot, 
gave the word fire, with as muck courage 
as if he had been at the head of his regiment, 
Leſte having embraced the breathleſs body 
of his friend, deſired the executioners to 
come nearer. One of them ſaid, * I'll war- 
rant you Sir, we'll hit you”: he anſwered 
with a ſmile, „Friends, I have been nearer 
you, when you have miſſed me.” So ſay- 
ing, he received their ſhot, and fell lamented 
by all good men. 

The army having thus triumphed over 
their enemies; a remonſtrance was framed 


by 


FS 


A. 
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a general council of officers, and preſented 


to the parliament. They there condemned 


the treaty. with the king; inſiſted on his pu 


niſhment for the bloodſhed during the war; 


demanded the diſſolution of the preſent par- 
liament; and affirmed, that though ſervants, 
they had a right to repreſent theſe important 
points to their maſters, who are themſelves 


no more than the- ſervants and miniſters of 
At the ſame time they arrived ds. 
with their army at Windſor, and diſpatched | the king's arrival at Windlor, the council of 
colonel Ewer to ſeize the king's perſon at % 


the people. 


Newport, and tranſport him to Hurſt caſtle, 
where he was immured in the eloſeſt con- 
finement. | 

The houſe of commons, on receiving in- 
telligence of the removal of his majeſty, voted 
that he had been removed without their con- 
ſent, and then reſolved, that the king's con- 
ceſſion might ſerve as a foundation for peace. 
Next day, when the commons were to aſſem- 
ble, colonel Pride, formerly a drayman, had 
ſurrounded the houſe with two regiments, and 
aſſiſted by the lord Grey of Groby, arreſted 
in the paſſage, forty one members, whom 
they confined in a neighbouring houſe. 
About an hundred and ſixty members were 
excluded, and none were ſuffered to enter, 
but the moſt deſperate of the independents, 
who hardly amounted to ſixty in number. 
This flagrant violation of the liberties of 
parliament, was commonly known by the name 
of colonel Pride's Purge. 

The Preſpyterians being excluded, the 
houſe became wholly independent; and 
Cromwell, by whoſe means this was brought 
about, taking his ſeat, received the thanks of 
the houſe, for his great ſervices. 

A. D 1648. The bold remnant of the 


houſe of commons, ordered a committe to 


draw up a charge againſt their ſovereign. 
Colonel Harriſon, the ſon of a butcher, and 
one of the moſt furious fanatics of the army 
was ordered to conduct the king to London, 
under a ſtrong guard. At Windſor, the duke 


of Hamilton, who was there impriſoned, was 


admitted into the king's preſence, and falling 
on his knees, paſſionately exclaimed, My 
dear maſter!” The unhappy monarch raiſed 


CHARLES I. 
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him up, and embracing him, replied with 
tears; © I have indeed been a dear maſter 
to you.” The king was inſtantly hurried 
away, and the duke, bathed in tears, fore- 
told, that this was the laſt time he ſhould fee 
his perſecuted prince. 

Such was the fortitude and reſignation of 
Charles, that his own misfortunes never coſt 
him one tear, but he could nt behold un- 
moved, the hapleſs fate of his friends. On 


ar ordered, that he ſhould no longer be 
treated as a ſovereign. Accordingly all cere- 
mony, and every external ſign of royalty was 
laid aſide. 

Every circumſtance of the trial was now 
adjuſted, and the high court of Juſtice 
finally erected. It was compoſed of an 
hundred and thirty three perſons as nomi- 
nated by the commons, but ſo general was 
the averſion: to theſe violent proceedings,. 
that more than ſeventy never attended. 


| Cromwell, Ireton, Harriſon, and all the 


chief officers of the army, moſt. of them 
very illiterate men, were members, together 
with ſome members of the lower houſe, . and 
ſome citizens of London. 

The twelve judges were at firſt enrolled 
in the number, but as they had declared, 
that according to the letter of the Engliſh. 
laws, and the genius of the Engliſh conſti- 
tution, it was impoſſible to try the king 
for treaſon, as by his authority all accuſa- 
tions for treaſon, muſt neceſſarily be con- 
ducted; their names were afterwards ex- 
punged. Bradſhaw, a lawyer, was choſen 
preſident ; Coke acted. as ſollicitor general; 
Doriſlaus, Steele, and Aſke, attended as 
aſſiſtants, and the court aſſembled in Weſt- 
minſter hall. 

It was remarked, that in calling over 
the court, when the crier pronounced the 
name of lord Fairfax, a female voice was 
heard from the gallery to exclaim, „He 
« has more wit, than to be here.” When 
the impeachment was read, ** In the name 
e of all the good people of England,” 
% No (replied the ſame voice) hot the 


© twentieth part of them; waere are all the 
| «« people, 


O04. 


Q 


« Cromwell is a rogue, and a traitor.” One 
of the officers ordered a file of muſqueteers, 
to fire at the place, whence the voice came, 
but they ſoon perceived the perſon who 
jpoke, to be the lady Fairfax, whom with 
much intreaty they perſuaded to retire. 

A more awful, ſolemn and auguſt ſcene, 
was never beheld in any age or nation, than 
the following, in which the delegates of a 
great people, fat in judgment upon their 
{upreme magiſtrate, and tried him for his 
miſgovernment and breach of truſt. 

The ſollicitor opened the charge in the 
name of the commons; and repreſented, 
that Charles Stuart, being admitted king of 
England, and entruſted with a limited power, 


from a wicked dehgn to eſtabliſh an arbi- 


trary and tyrannical government, had traite- 
rouſly and maliciouſly made war upon the 

reſent parliament, and the people, whom 
hey repreſented; and was therefore accuſed 
as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a public 
and implacable enemy to the common- wealth. 
After the impeachment was finiſhed, the 
preſident addreſſed himſelf to the king, and 
informed him, that the court expected his 
J ĩͤ v oY. = 
The king, ſupported'by his innate. cou- 
rage, the majeſty of a monarch, and with 
great temper and dignity, .difowned the 
authority of the court, and refuſed to ac- 
knowledge their uſurped juriſdiction. The 
preſident in order to defend the majeſty of 
the people, and aſſert the ſuperiority of the 
court above the priſoner, ſtill inſiſted, that 
he muſt not deny the authority of his 
Judges, and that kings themſelves were no. 


better than ſervants of that community, 


which had beſtowed upon this court 
thority and juriſdiction. 

Three ſeveral times did Charles appear 
before the court, and as often did he re- 
fuſe to own their juriſdiction; but on the 
fourth time, ſentence was pronounced againſt 
him. He then deſired to be heard before 
the two houſes in the painted chamber; 
but the court refuſed to grant his requeſt, 
which they conſidered meerly as a delay to 


its au- 
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© people, or their repreſentatives? Oliver 


and one miſcreant had even the inſolence 


for the bleſſing of heaven on oppreſſed 


| conſtituted of his own ſubjects, was looked 


upon with horror by every nation on the 5 
continent. The French; and Dutch mini- 
ſters interpoſed in the king's behalf, the 
Scots exclaimed .againſt this outrage, and 


This noble effort does great honour to . 
thoſe generous noblemen, but could not 
prevent the untimely fate of the king, 
During a ſhort interval of three days be- ⸗/ 
tween his ſentence and execution, all his 
family that remained in England, were ſuf- 7 

fered to attend him. He wept over his i 
orphan children, and claſped them in his 3 
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juſtice; In walking through the hall to the 
place of his confinement, the ſoldiers prompt- 
ed by their ſuperiors, exclaimed “ juſtice 
* and execution.” They loaded him with 
the moſt cruel and bitter -reproaches, they 
blew into his face the ſmoke of tobacco, 


to ſpit in his face, Theſe inſults he bore 
with his uſual patience, '** Poor ſouls (ſaid 
he) for a little money, they would treat 
e their commanders in the ſame manner.“ 


A ſoldier moved by ſympathy, implored 


majeſty; an officer overhearing the petition, 
{truck him to the ground in ſight of the 
king, who faid, + The puniſhment methinks 
'£ exceeds the offence.” 
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At his return to Whitehall, he begged 5 
permiſſion to ſee his children, and to be 
attended in his private devotions- by docto r- 
* X 7 a 9 
Juxon, late ' biſhop of London, which they 
granted. The deſign of trying a king as 

| . . . _ 
a malefactor before a court of judicature, 
2 


the queen and prince wrote pathetic letters 
to the parliament. The duke of Richmond, 
the earls of Hertford, Southampton, and 
Lindſay, offered to take on themſelves the 
guilt imputed to their ſovereign, and ſuffer 
the penalty annexed to it. | 


paternal embrace. He beſtowed on his 
daughter the princeſs Elizabeth, prudent 
advice and pious exhortations, he charged 
her to tell the queen her mother, that 
during the whole courſe of his life he had 
never once even in thought ſwerved from 
his fidelity towards her, and that his con- 
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jugal affectign and his life ſhould have the 


- Tame duration. He implored heaven to 
ſhower down bleſſings on thoſe forlorn babes, 
48 well as the reft of his children; and re- 


Gened himſelf to his fate with the utmoſt 


compoſure, The night immediately pre- 
ceding bis execution, he ſpent in devotion 
with biſhop Juxon, who was allowed to 
attend him, and who left him fo indiffer- 
ent about his fate that he ſlept quietly four. 
hours. . 1 
The warrant being granted, by the high 
court of judicature, he was, on the thirti- 
eth day of January, conducted on foot 
through St. James's Park to Whitehall, ac- 
companied by doctor Juxon, and guarded 
by a regiment of foot ſoldiers, commanded 
by colonel Tomlinſon. When Charles came 
upon the ſcaffold, which was ſo crouded, 
that he could not be heard by the people, 
he directed his. diſcourſe to colonel Tom- 
linſon, doctor Juxon, and ſome others about 
him, declaring himſelf innocent of having 
commenced the war againſt the parliament, 
but ow ning at the ſame time, that he looked 
on-his fate as a judgment from heaven, for 
having conſented to the execution of an 
unjuſt ſentence upon the unhappy earl of 
Strafford. ; - Cars, 
- He freely forgave all his enemies, even 
the chief inſtruments of his death; but ad- 
viſed them, and the whole nation, to reitore 
the conſtitution of the kingdom, by pay- 
12g obedience to their lawful ſovereign, his 
ſon, and ſucceſſor. When he was preparing 
himſelf for the block, doctor Juxon told 
him, there was but one ſtage more, which 
was ſhort though troubleſome, and would 
convey him to the regions of incffable joy, 
and pleaſure uninterrupted. © I go, (re- 
* plied the king) from a corruptible tp an 
©, 1Ncorruptible crown, of which I ſhall 
_ ©. neyer- be bereaved.” Having thus ſpoke, 
the laid hi neck on the block, and at one 
blow his | was ſevered from his body. 
A man in a maſk, then held up the head 
fireaming with blood, and exclaimed, «This 
is the head of a traitor.” 


horror made by this diſmal ſpectacle, tha 


- 


ſome women loſt the untimely fruits of their 
wombs; others were thrown tanto convul- 
ſions, and ſeized with ſuch a melancholy, 
as attended them to their graves; the very 


the moſt violent anathemas againſt him, 


the people in general expreſſed their utter 
deteſtation of thoſe hypocritical regicides, 
who under the reverend maſk of religion, 
performed a deed, which ſoon after brought 


Fd 


unworthy fate, Charles I. king of England. 
He was a prince of a comely preſence, a 
{weet, but melancholy aſpe&; his body was 
robuſt and proportioned, and being of a 
middling ſtature, capable of enduring the 
greateſt fatigues. 


le poſſeſſed a good natural underſtand- 


ing, which he had very aſſiduouſly culti- 
vated; his penetration was acute, and his 
judgment deciſive; his taſte for the liberal 
arts was refined by ſtudy and experience,” 
and he was a generous patron to thoſe who, 
excelled in the different ſciences. To ſum 


N 
% 


up his character in private life, We may 


* man, the beit friend, the beſt maſter, the 
beſt father, the beſt lyffband and the beſt 
© chriſtian of the age anavhich he lived.“ 
Unhavpily for him as welFas the nation, he 


ciſe of arbitrary power, and the genius 6 

the people ran ſtrongly towards liberty; it 
is thercfore difficult to determine, what 
other conduct in his circumſtances, he could 
have purſued, than what he actually follow- 
ed; or by whar expedierts, he could have 
at once {upporicd the authority of the crown, 
and preſerved the peace of the nation. 


to the guidance of counſellors, who were 


Nous. 35. Vol, II. 
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Such were the impreſſions of grief and | not only inferior to himſelf in experience 
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pulpits, which had formerly reſounded with: | 


were bedewed with involuntary tears; and 


religion itſelf into diſrepute, and fixed an 
indelible ſtain on the character of this _ 


Thus fell by an unexampled as well as an 


adopt the words of the hiſteFan, who re- 
cords, ©** That he was the Worthieſt gentle 


lived, in a time, when the precedents f 
many former reigns encouraged the eg 


It muſt be obierved, that he ſubmitted 
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and judgment, but generally proud, partial, | 
ju- | five daug 


and obſtinate; and from an exceſs of conju- 
gal affection, he paid too much deference to 
the advice of his queen, who was ſuperſtiti- 
ouſly devoted to the Roman church, and im- 
portuned him inceſſantly in favourof its votaries. 

From the commencement of the civil war, 
to his fatal cataſtrophe, his conduct ſeems to 
be wholly juſtifiable; throughout which toil- 
ſome eel he evinced a Prop of heart 
and innocence of manners, that muſt ever en- 
dear his memory, to all admirers of intrinſic 
excellence. He made his unfortunate exit in 
the forty ninth year of his age, and (if fo it can 


be juſtly deemed) twenty fourth of his reign. 
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He kad iſſue by his queen four ſons and 


whom he was ſucceeded ; James duke of York, 


afterwards James the - ſecond, king of Eng- 
land; Henry, duke of Glouceſter, who diet 


after the reſtoration; Mary, who eſpouſed the 


prince of Orange; Elizabeth, confined by the 
regicides in Cariſbroke-caſtle, where ſhe died 
of grief; Anna, and Catherine, who died 
in their infancy; and Henrietta Maria, 
married to Philip duke. of Anjou and. 
Orleans, brother to Lewis XIV. king of 


France. 
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SET of miſcreants, who 
8 murdered their 


A. D. 1649. 


Hvereign, with ſo many feigned cireumſtan- 


ces of ſolemnity and juſtice, and ſo much real 


violence and cruelty ; now proceeded to ſettle 
the government of the ſtate under the title of 


the parliament; iſſued a proclamation, forbid- 
ding all perſons on pain of high treaſon, to 
acknowledge or declare Charles Stuart, com- 
monly called prince of Wales, as ſovereign of 
England. They likewiſe voted, that they 
ſhould make no more addreſſes to the houſe 
of lords, and that, that houſe was uſeleſs and 
dangerous, and was therefore to be aboliſhed : 
the peers, however might be elected as mem- 
bers of the lower houſe. They afterwards paſ- 
ſed an act aboliſhing the king's power as uſeicſ;, 
and decreed that the nation ſhould be go- 
verned by the repreſentatives, of the people {it- 
ting in the houſe of commons, under the form 


of a republic. 
On their new great ſeal were engraved the 


arms of England, and Ireland, circumſcribed; 


L 
. 


| 


The great ſeal of England.” The other ſide. 
repreſented the houſe of commons, ſurround- 
ed with this inſcription, In the firſt year of. 


Freedom by God's bleſſing reſtored, 1648.” 


It was committed to the charge of. a certain 
number of perſons intituled, the conſervators of 


the liberties of England; and all public or- 
ders were expedited in their names, under cog- 


nizance of parliament. Another high court of 
juſtice was erected to try ſome noblemen, who 
remained in cuſtody, and Bradſhaw was again 


choſen preſident. 


The unhappy perſons, whoſe fate was to be 


decided by this tribunal, were the duke of 
Hamilton, the earl of Holland, the lord Go- 
ring, lately created earl of Norwich, lord Capel, 
and Sir John Owen; all of them accuſed of 


having carried arms againft the parliament, 
After a ſhort trial, they were all convicted and 


condemned to the block. The duke of Ha- 
milton, on his trial, complained bitterly- of 
the ſentence by which he ſuffered death, 


alledging that he acted by virtue of a com 
„ miſſion 


hters;. viz. Charles James, who 
died in his infancy, Charles prince of Wales, by 
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ledge his ſon, the prince of Wales. 


miſſion from the 8 of his own coun- 


he he earl of Holland, being oppreſſed with 


age, and infirmities, made little or no de- 


fence. Sir John Owen, on hearing the ſen- 
tence, thanked the court, for adjudging him 
to ſo honourable a death, and ſwore he was 
afraid, they would have cauſed him to be 
hanged as a. felon. This gentleman, how- 
ever, and the earl of Norwich were reprieved; 
the other three were immediately exe- 
cuted. Lord Capel, in his laſt moments, 
behaved with great dignity and reſolution, 
extolling the-virtues of his murdered ſove- 
reign, and exhorting the people to acknow- 
This 
nobleman died a ſhining example of magna- 
nimity. 

The young king, helpleſs and forlorn, liv- | 
ing ſometimes in Holland, ſometimes in 


France, and ſometimes in Jerſey, conſoled 


himſelf, amidſt all his diſtreſſes, with the 
hopes of better fortune. The marquis of 
Ormond; no ſooner. heard of the tragical 
death of his ſovereign, than he inſtantly went | 


over to Ireland, levied an army of ſixteen 


thouſand men, with which he retook. from 
the parliament the towns of Dundalk, New- 
ry, Trim and Drogheda; and was reſolved 
to undertake the ſiege of Dublin. To this 
kingdom, Charles determined to repair, but 
his deſign was ſuſpended in conlequznce 
of the intelligence he received from Scot- 
land, 

The parliament of that kingdom iſſued a 
proclamation, acknowledging Charles TI, as 
their lawful and hereditary ſovereign on the 
following conditions; that he ſhouid x give pro- 
per ſatisfaction to the kingdom touching the 
ſecurity of religion, che union between the 
two nations, and the peace of Scotland, ac- 
cording to the national, and folemn league 
of the covenant. For this purpoſe deputies 
were ſent to the Hague, to ſignify their in- 
tentions to the young; prince, who in a few 
days after their arrival, was viſited by the mar- 
quis of Montroſe, and the earls of Lanerk, 
and Lauderdale. 


' Montroſe, having laid down his arms at. 


COMMON-WEALTH. 


* 
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E 


the command of the late king, had engaged 
in the ſervice of the emperor; but hearing 
of his maſter's martyrdom, repaired to the 
Hague, and received from the young king a 
rene wal of his commiſſion as captain- general 
of Scotland. Charles had no folid founda- 
tion of joy from his being proclaimed under 
ſuch reſttictions. Remembering that the 
ruin of his father was in a great meaſure 


owing to the Scottiſh Preſbyterians, he Was 


diffident of their power and unanimity z averſe: 
to their hypocriſy, and auſterity, and there-- 
fore waved their invitation. 

Inſtead of ſubſcribing to their conditions, , 


he perſiſted in his reſolution of viſiting Ire- 


land; at the ſame time ordering Montroſe to 
make a deſcent upon Scotland. The King's 


friends in that kingdom, underſtanding that 


he was averſe to the conditions propoſed by 
the parliament, determined to excite an in- 
ſurrection, and if they ſucceeded, to receiv 
him upon, his own. terms. About this time, | 
Charles ſent the lord Collington, and chan- 
cellor Hyde, his plenipotentiaries to the court 
of Madrid, to ſollicit ſuccours from his catho-- 
lic majeſty. 

Such was the ſituation of affairs in Ireland, 
that the young king could not thither - 
without expoſing himſelf to imminent dan- 
ger; as the Engliſh parliament, alarmed at 


the union between the Catholics: and the 


royaliſts, had voted a ſtrong army for that 
ſervice, and appointed Cromwell lord lieute- - 
nant of that kingdom. Cromwell having de- 
feated Ormond, and entirely. ſubdued - the 
ſpirit of the Iriſh, Charles had no hopes of 
reſource from that country; and was there-- 
fore under a neceſſity of liſtening to the Scot- 
tiſh treaty. Accordingly the parliament and : 
general aſſembly, of the kirk, who were in- 
fluenced by the marquis of Argyle, prepared 
propoſitions and appointed deputies to open 
the conferences at Breda. 

A. D. 1650. The deputies met the young 
king at the time- and place appointed, and 
preicnted him with four articles of peace; 
which he could not really approve ; but not 
being in condition. to ſhew his reſentment, , 
he carefully diſſembled, offering to confirm 


ther | 
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the Preſbyterian. diſcipline in Scotland, by 
At of parliament; but thought it unreaſo- 
nable to expect that he would renounce the 


form of religion, in which he had been 


educated. He aſked them if they had power 


to relax in any demand, or to treat about 
the aſſiſtance he might expect from the Scots 


towards reſtoring him to the crown of Eng- 
{all the demonſtrations of the profoundeſt 


land: they anſwered in the negative. 


Charles, though highly diſpleaſed at their 


impoſition, found it neceſſary to temporize, 
and protract the negotiation, until he ſhould 
receive ſome intelligence from Montroſe, on 
whoſe ſucceſs all his hopes were founded. 
That intrepid nobleman, having re-inforced 
his. handful of men with a few recruits, ' 
which he raiſed in the Orkneys, paſſed over 
to Caithneſs, hoping the general affection 
to the royal cauſe, and the fame of his 
former atchievements, would allure the 
people to his ſtandard. But the nation was 
dow fatigued with continual wars, many of 


his former adherents had been apprehended 


and . puniſhed, and no hopes of ſucceſs re- 
mained againſt ſo great a force, as was 
now deftined to oppole him; Leſley and 
Holborne, being ordered to advance againſt 
him with an army of four thouſand men. 
Strachan was ſent before with a body of 
cavalry, in order to check his progreſs. 


This general ſuddenly attacked Montroſe, 


who had no horſe to bring him intelligence. 

The royaliſts were defeated; all of them 
either ſlain or taken priſoners; and Mon— 
troſe himſelf being ſoon after ſeized was 
conducted to Edinburgh, where, notwith- 
ſtanding the king's commiſſion, he was 
condemned to death; which, after having 
been expoſed to the utmoſt ignominy, he 


ſuffered with the ſaine intrepidity, with 


which he had former:y braved it in the. 
—_: | 

Charles being deprived by this event, of 
all hopes of prevailing by force, was under 
a neceſſi:y to ſign the terms, which the Scot- 
tiſn committee had preſented to him. In 
conſequence of this agreement, he imme- 
diately ſet fail for Scotland, and arrived in 


the frith of Cromarty. Before he was per- 


4 
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mitted to ſet foat on ſhore, he was required 
to ſign the covenant; and with this demand 
he immediately complied, Hamilton, Lau- 
derdale, and other noblemen attached to the 
royal cauſe, were immediately removed from 


eſtates, where they lived without any truſt 
or authority. Charles, though received with 


reſpect, was debarred from all exerciſe of 
| regal power, and allowed to indulge in no 


Scots, in religious matters being remarkably 
gloomy and ſevere, he was forced to ſubmit 
to many auſterities, to which his natural 
temper was entirely averſe. = 

The Engliſh parliament were no ſooner 
informed of the young king's arrival at Scot- 
land, than they began to prepare for a war, 
and for this purpoſe recalled Cromwell from 
Ireland, which by this time was almoſt re- 
duced. That general, having conſtituted 
Ireton his ſon-in-law, deputy lieutenant, re- 
turned to England, according to the ſummons 
of the parliament. | | 

On his return .to London, .he took his 
ſeat in the houſe, and received the thanks 
of the commons for the ſignal ſervices he 
had done the common-wealth, They then 
deſired to know whether Fairfax would un- 
dertake the command of the troops deftined 
for Scotland ;-and on his refuſal beſtowed it 
on Cromwell. Without delay he put his 
troops in motion, and entered Scotland with 
an army of ſixteen thouſand men. The 
command of the Scottiſh army was conferred 
on Leſley, an able officer who. laid a very 
proper plan for defence, He ſecured himfelt 
in a fortified camp, between Edinburgh and 
Leith, and took care to remove from the 


the ſupport of the Engliſh army. 


and attempted by every expedient to pro- 
voke Leſley to battle; but that general 
knew that the Engliſh army as much ex- 
celled the Scotch in diſcipline and experi— 
ence, as it fell ſhort in point of numbers; 
and therefore prudently Kept within his in- 

| | | trenchments. 


his preſence, and obliged to retire to their 


kind of amuſement; and the fpirit of the 


ſouthern counties, whatever could tend to 


Cromwell approached the Scottiſh camp, 
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trenchments. By ſkirmiſhes and petty ren- 
counters he endeavoured to animate his ſol- 
diers, and was generally ſucceſsful in theſe 
enterprizes. His army became every day 
more numerous, and more dexterous, and 
expert in their exerciſe. Cromwell made 
another motion, in hopes of drawing the 


Scottiſh general from his entrenchments, but 


all his efforts proved ineffectual. 

After the two armies had remained ſeveral 
weeks in ſight of each other, Cromwell found 
himſelf obliged to retire, being quite deſti- 
tute of proviſions. He therefore withdrew 
to Dunbar: Leſley followed him, and en- 


camping on a hill oppoſite the town, aſſured 


himielf of putting an end to the war, by the 
deſtruction of the whole Engliſh army. 
Cromwell was almoſt deprived of every 
reſource. He had even once entertained the 
thoughts of embarking all his foot and 
artillery, and of forcing his way at the head 
of his cavalry. But the folly of the Scottiſh 
clergy effectually ſaved him from that diſ- 
honour. The diſputes, which at that time 
agitated the two nations, being more of a 
religious, than a civil nature, the clergy in 
both kingdoms had acquired a conſiderable 
influence in all public deliberations; and the 
Scottiſh miniſters in great numbers now at- 
tended the camp. Theſe men relying ſo 
much on providence (which they firmly be- 
lie ved eſpouſed their cauſe,) wholly neglected 
every human means, and inceſſantly impor- 
tuned their unfortunate general to attack 
the Engliſh, aſſuring him, that they had re- 
ceived from heaven the cleareſt revelation, 
that the Lord had delivered their enemies 
into their hands, 
In vain did the general remonſtrate againſt 
the imprudence of ſuch a meaſure; the 
private men being entirely guided by the 
clergy, Lelley therefore after taking every 
precaution, though ſtrongly apprehenſive of 
the fatal conſequence, was at length obliged 
to deſcend into the plain, and come to an 
engagement with the Engliſh army. % 
Cromwell too in his turn declared, that he 
had received from heaven a revelation, that 
the Lord had delivered his enemies into his 
 NuMs. 35. Vol. II, 
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hands, and indeed it ſoon appeared, that 


| 


his revelation, though doubtleſs as fl found- 
ed as that of the Scots, was attended with 
much better ſucceſs. E 

The Scots, raw and undiſciplined, were 
not able to ſuſtain the ſhock of ſuch hardy, 
and experienced veterans as the Engliſh, 
Though double in number to the enemy, 
they were inſtantly routed with great ſlaug\1- 
ter, and purſued to a conſiderable diſtance. 
Three thouſand were lain on the ſpot, and 
about nine thouſand taken priſoners. The 
Engliſh general then took poſſeſſion of Leith 
and Edinburgh, but the caſtle did not ſur- 
render till the latter end of December. 

The Scottiſh parliament humbled by their 
late defeat, began to relax in their ſeverity 
towards the king, his friends were ſuffered 
to approach him, and his coronation was 
performed with great ſolemnity at Scone. 
His ſituation, however, though ſomewha 
amended, was far from being eaſy or agree- 
able. Of a gay diſpoſition, he could but 
ill digeſt the rigid auſterities to which he 
was confined by the clergy, or the ſtill more 
laviſh ſubmiſſion, in which he was held by 
Argyle and his party. Diſguſted at theſe 
and many other circumſtances, he determin- 
ed to attempt the recovery of his liberty. 
General Middleton being proſcribed by the 
covenant, had retired with a party of royaliſts 
to the mountains, where he waited an op- 
portunity of ſerving his maſter. 

This gent'eman the king determined to 
join, and having found meaas to elope from 
Argyle, he fled directly towards the High- 
lands. Colonel Montgomery, with a troop 
of horſe, was ſent in purſuit of him. The 


king was not a little mortified at his diſap- 


pointment, in being obliged to return; but 
this attempt to eſcape had a good effect in 
his favour. The committee and Argyle 
were now alarmed with the apprehenſion, 
that the ſeverity with which they had treated 
him might force him to join the cavaliers, 
and ſo involve the nation in a civil war. 
They therefore abated their rigour, and 
even admitted him to a ſmall thare in the ad- 


miniſtration. 
6k The 


” 
The king finding that Argyle was an 1n- 
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ſtrumenti dilpenſably requiſite for the attain- 
ment of his deſires, treated that nobleman 
with uncommon. affability and eſteem, and 
even hinted a defire of eſpouſing his daugh- 
ter. Argyle, well acquainted with his ma- 
jeſty's principles kept at a diſtance; but his 
ſog, the lord Lorn, attached hiniſelf to the 
king, and faithfullly executed his private 
commiſſions. Levies throughout the whole 
kingdom were now ſet on foot, and before 
the beginning of June an army of eigh- 
teen thouſand men was ready to take the 
Head; -- -- 

A. D. 1651. Early in the ſpring, the Scot- 
tiſh army was aſſembled under Hamilton 
and David Lefley, and encamped at Tor- 
wood in the neighbourhood of Stirling. 
The king himſelf was preſent in the army, 
and his generals determined to act with pru- 
dence and caution. The town of Stirling 
lay at his back and the northern counties ſup- 
plied him with proviſions. His front was 
{ſecured by ſtrong intrenchments; and it was 
in vain that Cromwell uſed every expedient 
to tempt him to an engagement. After con- 
fuming much time, the Engliſh general ſent 
Lambert over the Frith into Fife, in order 
to intercept the proviſions of the army. He 
was oppoſed by Holborne and Brown, who 
commanded a party of the Scots; but theſe 
were defeated with great ſhughter. Crom- 
well alſo paſſed over with his whole army, and 
placing himſelf at the back of the king, ren- 
dered it impoſſible for him to remain any 
longer in his preſent ſituation, 

Charles thus reduced to extremity, came 
to a reſolution, worthy a prince contending 


5 


for empire. The way to England being per- | 


fectly clear, he determined immediately to 
repair thither; where he hoped that all his 
friends, and all thoſe who were diſſatisfied 
with the preſent form of adminiſtration, 
would flock to his ſtandard, He prevailed 


on the generals to agree to his propoſal; 
and with one conſent, the army, to the num- 
ber of fourteen thouſand men, quitted their 
camp, and proceeded by long marches, to- 
wards England, 
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royaliſts. 


The ſudden motion of the enemy alarmed 
Cromwell, who intent on an offenſive war, 
had reduced himſelf to the neceſſity of ſup- 


porting a defenſive one, and ſaw the king, 


with a numerous army, advancing into Eng- 


land, where his preſence, from the general. 
hatred which prevailed againſt the parliament, 
was capable of producing ſome great revolu- 
tion. Cromwell then detached Lambert with. 


a body of cavalry, to hang upon the rear of 
the royal army, and having left. Monk with 
ſeven thouſand men to finiſh the reduction 
of Scotland, purſued the king with the utmoſt 
expedition. 

The earl of Derby vigorouſly exerted 
himſelf in raiſing forces in Cheſhire and Der- 
byſhire ; but was ſoon defeated by the parlia- 
mentary army. The king's army. being 
greatly diminiſhed by deſertion and diſeaſe, 
his majeſty laid aſide his deſign, of march- 
ing to London, and directed his route to 
Worceſter where he met with a kind recepti- 
onfrom the magiſtrates, and the next day was. 
ſolemnly proclaimed. 

By this time Cromwell, being reinforced,, 


approached Worceſter with an army of forty. 


thouſand men. This place he attacked with 
incredible fury, and meeting with little op- 
poſition, except from Hamilton and Middle- 
ton, broke in at once upon the diſcorded 
The ſtreets of the city were co- 
vered with the carcaſes of the ſlain; Ha- 
milton, a worthy nobleman, was mortally 
wounded, and the king compelled to flight. 
By the carl of Derby's advice, he repaired to 
Boſcobel, a lone ſeat on the borders of Staft- 
fordſhire, inhabited by one Panderell a far- 
mer. 

This man poſſeſſed a greatneſs of ſoul in 
his humble ftate, and though death was 
threatened againſt all who harboured the 
forlorn Charles, he retained the moſt un- 
ſhaken fidelity. He imparted the ſecret to 
his three brothers, actuated by the ſame no- 
ble ſentiments with himſelf; and having fur- 
niſhed the king with a peaſant's habit, they 
led him into a neighbouring wood, put an 
axe into his hand, and pretended to employ 
themſelves in cutting wood, 


1 re 


During 


„ 


* 
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During his ſtay at this poor cottage, he 
lived upon ſuch homely fare as the landlord 
could afford. One day, on the approach of 
a party of ſoldiers, he climbed up into an oak 
tree, where he ſheltered himſelt for the ſpace 
of twenty four hours. This tree was after- 
wards called the Royal Oak, and for many 
years held by the royaliſts in great venera- 
tion, During this fugitive life, he was fre- 
quently expoſed to dangers no leſs immi- 
nent, and had recourſe to various methods of 
concealment, till at length, having aſſumed 
many diſguiſes, and paſſed through many 
di fficulties, he embarked at Shoreham in 
Suſſex, and arrived ſafely at Feſcamp in Nor- 
mandy. 

Cromwell, who was as ambitious and aſ- 
piring in his views, as bold and ſucceſsful in 
his actions, could no longer brook ſubjection 
to a republic, depending on his mfluence, 
and ſupported by his victories. Such was 
his reputation and intereſt, that all the reſo- 
lutions of the lower houſe, were directed by 
him as well as the army; and he was in effect 
chief of the republic. | 

The Engliſh parliament now paſſed an 
act aboliſhing the royalty of Scotland, em- 
powering it however to ſend a certain num- 
ber of repreſentatives to the Britiſh parlia- | 
ment. All cauſes in both kingdoms were 
now determined by a mixture of Engliſh and 
Scottiſh judges ; juſtice was adminiſtered im- 
partially, and peace and order were main- 
tained by the prudent conduct of genera! 
Monk, who commanded the forces in Scot- 
land. The people being ſecured in their 
property, applied themielves to the manual 
arts; and under this uſurpation they enjoyed 
more plenty and ſatisfaction, than ever was 
known to their anceſtors. 

Blake, a man of undaunted couraze was 
appointed admiral; and though he had hi- 
therto been accuſtomed only to land ſervice, 
he ſoon raiſed the naval glory of the nation, 
to a higher pitch than it had ever before 
attained, Prince Rupert being obliged to 
quit Kinſale with his fleet, ſteered to Por- 
tugal; thither he was purſued by Blake, 
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monſtrances of his Portugueſe majeſty, from 
attacking him even in fight of Liſbon. 
The prince eſcaping through favour of that: 
monarch, directed his courſe to, the Weſt 
Indies, where his brother prince Maurice 
was ſhipwrecked in a ſtorm. Rupert, after 
undergoing many hardſhips, and finding it 
impoſiible to do any effectual ſervice to the 
royal cauſe, returned to France, where he 
diſpoſed of the few ſhips which remained, 
together with all his prizes. All the ſet- 
tlements in America except New England, 
which had been planted entirely by the Puri- 
tans, continued to acknowledge the royal au- 
thority, even after the eſtabliſhment of the 
commonwealth; and Sir George Aſcue was 
diſpatched with a ſquadron in order to re- 
duce them to ſubjection. | 

Bermudas, Antigua, and Virginia, made 
little reſiſtance ; Barbadoes, commanded by 
lord Willoughby of Parham, held out for 
a conſiderable time,. but was at length oblig- 
ed to follow the example of the other plan- 
tations. Jerſey, Guernſey, Scilly, and the 
iſle of Man, were with equal eaſe, brought 
under obedience. Nor were the arms of 
the republic leſs ſucceſsful in Ireland and 
Scotland. Ireton, deputy lieutenant of the 
former kingdom perlevered with great in- 
duſtry in ſubduing the revolted Iriſh,. and 
defeated them in many engagements ; which 
though in themſelves of little importance, 
entirely ruined their declining cauſe. All 
perſons who had any concern in the Popiſh. 
maſſacres were puniſhed without mercy ; 
among whom was Sir Phelim O'Neal, Who 
juſtly ſuffered on the gallows, for the many 
barbarities he had committed. After the 
reduction of Limeric, Ireton died in that 
city of the plague; at whoſe death, Crom- 
well and the reſt of the republicans, expreſſed 
great ſorrow. ; 

A. D. 1652. The pariiament having now 
made themſelves maſters of the Britiſh do- 
minions, had leiſure to attend to their con- 
cerns in foreign countries. Determined to 
chaſtiſe the Dutch, they paſſed an act of 


navigation, prohibiting all nations to import 


who could hardly be prevented by the re- 


any merchandize into England, but what 
| was 


Gr” 
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was the e of the country to Which 
the ſhips belonged. 
alarmed at theſe, meaſures, ſent ambaſſadors 
to London to ſollicit a repeal of the act of 
navigation; but the parliament far from 
complying with their requeſt, demanded 
ſatistaction for the maſſacre at Amboyna, the 
murder of Doriſlaus, the correſpondence, 
which, during the civil war, the Dutch am- 
baſſadors had maintained with the late king; 
claiming alſo two millions of money for the 
loſſes they 
in the Eaſt Indies. The ſtates foreſeeing 
the ſtorm, equipped a fleet of an hundred 
and fifty ſail; 
command. cheir miniſters at London to ac- 
quaint the council with that armament. 
Tromp, a brave and experienced admiral, 
was diſpatched by the ſtares with a fleet of 
forty five fail, in order to ſecure the Dutch 
navigation from the Engliſh corſairs. He 
no ſooner obſerved the Engliſh admiral, 


ing as uſual. Blake fired a blank ſhot in 
order to remind him of that cuſtomary com- 
pliment. Tromp 
warnings, Blake fired a ball, and Tromp re- 
turned it with a broadſide. 

Notwithſtanding the great diſparity of 
number, Blake maintained the fight with 


undaunted reſolution, for five hours, ſunk. 


one ſhip of the enemy, and took another. 
According to the Engliſh hiſtorians, none 
of Blake's ſhips received any damage; but 
the Dutch alledge that there were ſix ſunk, 
The 
cenſed, and would have aflaulted the Dutch 
ambaſſadors, had they not been furniſhed 
with a guard for the ſafety of their perſons, 
Tromp then failed towards the Downs, in 
order to engage rear admiral Ayſcue, who 
lay at anchor with part of the Engliſn fleet 
but on receiving intelligence of Blake's be- 
ing ſailed to the northward with forty ſhips, 
to deſtroy the herring buſſes on the coaſt 
of Shetland, he followed him with a very 
numerous armament, The two fleets came 
in fight of each other near Newcaſtle, but 


ps” 
2 violent ſtorm ariſing juſt as they were 


* 
1 
+. 
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but were ſo imprudent as to 
met near the Goodwin with Blake, whoſe fleet 


populace of London were highly in- 


The ſtates general |in 


had ſuſtained by the Hollanders 


taking no notice of theſe 


| tune. 
under the command of Blake, aſſiſted by 


{deſtroyed ; 
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ready to engage, 3 the Dutch fleet 


in ſuch a manner, that not above thirty ſail 
returned to Holland; though in a few weeks, 


| the reft arrived at the Texel. 


On the ſixteenth day of Auguft admiral de 
Ruyter, with four and thirty ſhips of war, and 
a large fleet of merchant-men under his com- 
mand, feel in with Sir George Ayſcue off 
Plymouth, who though inferior in number to 
the enemy, engaged them valiantly until night 

ut an end to the action. Van Galen before 
this time had defeated commodore Badily in 
the Mediterranean, though the victor loſt his 
life in the battle, 

Soon after Tromp, aſſiſted by de Ruyter, 
was inferior to theirs, though he was never- 
theleſs determined to come to action. In this 
battle the Dutch had the advantage ; Blake 
himſelf was wounded ; two ſhips we.e taken, 
two burned, and one ſank. He retired to 


| the Downs; and Tromp, elated with his vi- 


than he endeayoured to retire, without ſtrik- 


tory, hoiſted a broom, at his main-top-maſt 
head, as a ſignal that he would ſweep the 
channel clear of the enemy. 

A. D. 1653. Great preparations were made 
in England, in order to retrieve this misfor- 
A fleet of fourſcore fail was equipped, 


Dean, together with Monk, who had been re- 
called from Scotland for that purpoſe. While 
they lay off Portland, they eſpied the Dutch 
fleet of ſeventy-ſix fail, having above three 
hundred merchant-men under their Convoy. 
The Engliſh bore down to. give battle. 
Three days was the engagement continued 
with the moſt invincible obſtinacy ; and 
Blake, who was victor, gained not more ho- 
nour than Tromp who was yanquiſhed, The 
Dutch admiral made an excellent retreat, 
and ſaved all the merchant men except thirty. 
Eleven of his ſhips of war were taken or 
two thouſand men were ſlain, 
and about fifteen hundred made priſoners. 
The Engliſh though many of their ſhips were 
greatly damaged, had but one ſunk, but the 


number of their ſlain was nearly equal to 


that of the enemy. 11 
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The ſtates of Holla id having ſuffered ſo 
much by maintaining the war, now made freſh 


4 conceſſions to the haughty republic, and in a 


formal addreſs to the parhament, deſired they 
would appoint a place, where they might treat 


of a pacification; but before this negotiation 


could be effected, a ſtrange revolution hap- 
pened in England. 

Cromwell, perceiving that the parliament 
had rendered themſelves obnoxious to the na- 
tion by their arbitrary proceedings, conſulted 
thoſe officers on whoſe fidelity he could rely, 
and preſented a petition to the houſc, demand- 
ing the payment of their arrears. The par- 
liament reprimanded the officers for this ad- 
dreſs. Cromwell, finding matters ripe for his 

urpoſe, aſſembled a council of officers, in 
order to deliberate concerning the ſettlement 
of the nation; and while they were engaged 
in debates, colonel Ingoldſby entered, and in- 


formed Cromwell that the parliament had met, 


and were come to a reſolution not to diſſolve 
themſelves, but to ſupply the vacancies by 
new elections. 7 LY 

Cromwell, appriſed of this circumſtance, 
flew to the houſe'with a body of three hun- 
dred ſoldiers, which he poſted at the diffe- 
rent avenues. He firſt addreſſed himſelf to 
his friend. St. John, and told him he was 
come to do that, which, to his great grief of 
ſoul, the Lord had impoſed on him. After 
ſitting ſome time to hear the debates, he ſud- 
denly roſe up, and in the moſt opprobrious 
terms reviled them; for their tyranny, op- 
preſſion, and robbery of the public. Then 
ſtamping with his foot, which was the ſignal 
for the ſoldiers to enter, he ſaid, Get you 
gone, give place to honeſt men, you are no 


_ © longer a parliament; I tell you, you are no 


longer a parliament, the Lord has done with 
* you, he hath choſen other inftruments for 
< perfecting his own work.” Sir Harry Vane 
riling to remonſtrate againſt this outrage, he 
exclaimed, * O! Sir Harry Vane, Sir Harry 
** Vane! the Lord deliver me from Sir Harry 
* Vane.” Taking hold of Martin by the 
cloak ; * Thou art a whoremaſter,” ſaid he. 
Another he called a drunkard; a third, an 
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“is you,” ſaid he to the members, © that 


| 


| 
I 


adulterer, and a fourth, an extortioner. © It | 
Nuys. 35. Vol. II. | 


73 


* have driven me to this. I have prayed the 
“Lord, night and day, that he would rather 

e ſlay me, than put me on this work,” Hav- 
ing commanded the ſoldiers to clear the hall, he 
cauſed the door to be locked, and putting the 
key in his pocket, retired to his lodging at 
Whitehall. Thus by one bold and daring 
effort, without the leaſt bloodſhed, or cla- 
mour, did Cromwell aboliſh the new -repub- 


c, and unite, in his own perſon, the power, 
civil and military, of the three kingdoms. 


All Europe ſtood amazed to ſee a nation ſo 
reſtleſs and turbulent, who, for encroachment 
on their liberties, had dethroned and mur- 
dered their hereditary prince, now at laſt ſub- 
dued by one whoſe name was almoſt unknown 
in the kingdom, and who was very little di- 
ſtinguiſhed even in that low ſphere, in which 
fortune had placed him. 

Cromwell, on the diffolution of the parlia- 
ment, received congratulatory addreſſes from 
the fleet, the army, and many congregations 
of pretended ſaints, in different parts of the 
kingdom. The republicans were the party, 
whoſe reſentment Cromwell had moſt reafon 
to dread. That faction comprehended two 
ſets of men, who, though concurring in re- 
publican principles, differed in every other ſen- 
timent. | 

The firſt were the Millenarians, or fifth mo- 
narchy men, who affirmed, that dominion 
being founded in grace, all diſtinction of ma- 
giſtracy ought to be aboliſhed, except what 
aroſe from ſuperior ſanctity; they expected 
the ſecond appearance of Chriſt upon earth, 
and alledged, that the ſaints (meaning them- 
telves) till that time, had alone a right to go- 
vern. The ſecond were the Deifts, who laid 
claim to an unbounded liberty both in religion 
and politics, at leaſt pretended to more free- 
dom than they could hope to enjoy under 
any monarchy. 

Cromwell attached himfelf to the former; as 
their narrow capacity and enthuſiaſtic diſpoſi- 
tion laid them more open to his hypogatical 
arts. Though he had already aſſumed the 
ſupreme authority, he thought proper to amuſe 
them with the appearance of a commonwealth. 

N c He 


” | Tn 
He firſt juſtified his conduct in diſſolving the 
parliament by a declaration ſubſcribed by a. 

the principal officers of the fleet and army. 
He then ſelolved with their conſent, to veſt 
the ſovereign. power in one hundred and for- 
ty four perſons, under the denomination of a 
parl ament. 

Cromwell artfully made choice of thoſe 
members, who were men of the meaneſt 
extraction, and ſhalloweſt intellects; ſo deſ- 
titute of knowledge and experience in af- 
fairs of ſtate, that he knew they would ſoon 

reſign the reins, they were ſo ill qualified to 
e They began the exerciſe of their 


DO 


fuction by aboliſhing the clergy, the tythes, 
the univerſities, - the court of chancery, 


| 


and the common law, in the room of which | 


they intended to ſubſtitute the Moſaical in- 
ſtitution. g 
While the provinces of. Holland and Zea- 
N were drawing up remonſtrances to lay 
before the Eng ih. parliament, admiral 
Tromp, with a 7 BY of a hundred fail fell in 
with the Engliſh fleet. commanded” by Monk, 
Dean, Penn, and Lawſon. They engaged | 
on the third of June, near the coaſt of Flan- 
ders, and fought with equal valour until 
night parted them. Admiral Dean was ſlain 
in the action, notwithſtanding which, the 
Engliſh: renewed the battle. next- -day, and the 
Dutch. were obliged to retire with great loſs; 
for towards the cloſe of the battle, the Eng- 
Iſh vere reinforced by. Blake, with eighteen 
fail of freſh ſhips, and the victors purſued the 
enemy. to the coaſt. of Holland. Tromp, 
after ſome time, having. refitted his fleet, 


though ſtill inferior to the enemy, hoiſted ſail | 


and bore down upon them as they lay in the 

Texel. or 

On the twenty ninth day of July, an en- 

gagement began with great impetuoſity, and 
| lafted from morning till night, without any, 
ſenſible advantage on either ſide. Tromp | 
being joined next day by ſeven and twenty ſail 
engaged a-new, and during the: whole day, | 
the victory remained doubtful. A few days 
after, Tromp failed: forth with a fixed reſo- 
lution, either to repair his late misfortunes 
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from whom it had 


7 
[A. D. 16544. 
Engliſh commanded by Monk, and the fight 
immediately began with the utmoſt fu. | 
| Tromp. bravely encouraging his men, was 
ball through the bentes, with A. muſquet 

all | 

This event abt determined: the fate of 
the battle. The Dutch, - diſpirited by the 
death of their gallant admiral, began to give 
way on all ſides, and at length retired into 
their harbours with the lols of thirty of their 
beſt ſhips, which were either ſunk, or taken. 
In the mean time the negotiations of peace 
were carried” on with great activity; the 
ſtates being very deſirous of putting an end to 
a quarrel, which had already coſt chem ſo 
much blood and treaſure. 
After much diſpute and alibrcariony the - 
peace was ſigned by Cromwell on the follow- 
ing- conditions.  A' defenſive league was con- 
cluded: between the two republics. They 
engaged each of them, to baniſh. the ene- 
mies of the other; thoſe concerned in the 
maſſacre of Amboyna, were to be ſeverely pu- 
niſhed; tbe honour of the flag was to be 
yielded to the Engliſh; eighty five thouſand 
pounds were to be paid by the Dutch Eaſt 
India company, as an indemnification for the 
loſſes, which the Engliſh company had ſuf- 
fered; and the iſtand of Polcrone in the Eaſt. 
Indies was to be ceded to the latter. Crom- 
well. during theſe tranſactions had gained 
ſuch a powerful influence in parliament, that 
they agreed to reſign their authority to thoſe 
| been. received, and- ac- 
cordingly repairing to Whitehall, delivered 
to him the inſtrument of government, de- 
claring themſelves unequal to the taſk which. 
they had raſhly undertaken:. 
A. D. 1654.. The council of officers, by 
virtue of the authority which the parliament 
had reſigned into their hands, now declared 
that the power of government ſhould be 
veſted in Cromwell, with the title of Lord 
Protector, and. that he ſhould be aſſiſted by 
a council of twenty one perſons: His firſt 
activity of ſovereignty was the execution of 
Mr. Vowel, and colonel Gerard, who were 
charged with having formed a conſpiracy 


es die in the attempt. He fell in with the | 


againſt. his life; the former was hanged at 
| Tyburn, 
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to his brother's 
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0 
A. D. 16535.) 
Tyburn, and the atter beheaded on Tower- 


ll. The ſame ſcaffold ſerved for the exe- 


cution of don Pantaleon Sa, knight of Malta, 
and brother to the Portugueſe ambaſſador. 
He had repaired with ſeveral others, to the 


New-Exchange, and in a miſtake killed a 
man, whom he took to be this very Gerard, 


by whom he had been affronted on the 


preceding day. Cromwell being informed 


of this tranſaction ordered the knight to be 
apprehended; and though he had retired 
houſe, he was delivered 
up to juſtice, and ſuffered, decapitation, 
while his accomplices were hanged at Ly- 
burn. 

Though the protector had recourſe to 


various means for conciliating the eſteem of 


the people, all his arts were not ſufficient 


to reconcile them to his government, or. to 


remove the ſuſpicions, which they had enter- 
tained for his arbitrary and tyrannical in- 
tentions. The parliament had no ſooner 


met and choſen Lenthall for their ſpeaker, 


than they entered on a diſouſſion of the pre- 
teaded inſtruments of government, and of 
that authority, which under the title of pro- 
tector, he had uſurped over the nation. 
Cromwell incenſed at their refractory diſpo- 


ſu ion, ſummoned them to the Painted-cham- 


ber, where he harangued on. the abſurdity 
of arraigning his title, ſince the ſame inſtru- 
ment of government, which conſtituted 


them a parliament had entruſted him with 


the protectorſhip. On their return to the 
houſe, they found a guard placed at the 
door, which would not ſuffer any member 
to enter, until he had ſigned the recognition, 
by which he engaged faithfully to adhere t 


the preſent government, as veſted in a ſinglę 


perſon, and a parliament. | 

Thoſe members who refuſed to fign this 
engagement were expelled the houſe, ſeveral 
of whom engaged in a conſpiracy to take 
up arms in different parts of the kingdom. 
Cromwell apprized of theſe intentions, diſ— 
ſolved the parliament eleven days before 
the expiration of the term, fixed by the 
act of parhament, telling them that he knew 
there was a plot formed againſt the admink 
ſtration. 
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which had been beſieged by the Spaniards. 
The French digeſted. this affront, and even 


| ſurrection. 
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A. D. 16535. The royaliſts obſerving this 


ee eee e towards the government, 


ormed a c onſpiracy in conſort with the 
king; and appointed a day for a general in- 
Cromwell obtaining immediate 
intelligence of this deſign, through the vigi- 
lance of his ſpies, ſeveral of them were ap- 
prehended and impriſoned; others at the ap- 
proach of the day, intimidated by the- danger, 
remained quiet. s 


TY hot * 


2 


In one place alone an inſurrection was 
raiſed. Penruddock, Jones, and Grove, and 
other gentlemen of the, Weſt. aſſembled a- 
bout two hundred horſe, with which they 
entered Saliſbury at the time of the aſſize, 


took poſſeſſion of the gates and market- 
place, and proclaimed the king; but being 


joined by none of their aſſociates, they - 


abandoned the town, and wandered about 
that country, till their numbers were greatly 
diminiſhed, ſo that one troop of horſe was 
at laſt able to ſuppreis them. The leaders 
being taken were condemned and executed, 
the reſt were tranſported to the plantations. 
Cromwell now converted his attention tothe 
affairs of the continent, 5 
France had already ſacrificed the intereſts 
of Charles II. to his fear of diſobliging the 
new republic, by which they were ſo. little 
regarded, that their fleet attacked the French 
navy, on their way to the relief of Dunkirk, 


ſent ambaſſadors to London to ſollicit the 


protector's friendſhip. 
U 


pon Oliver's elevation to 


the. proteQor- - 


ſbip, he ſent Blake with a fleet to the Medi- 


terranean, to chaſtiſe the Algerine corſairs, 
which had annoyed the Engliſh- traders. . 
Another fleet was ſent to the Weſt Indies, 
under the command of admiral. Penn hav- 
ing an board five thouſand ſoldiers. under 
the general Venables, Cromwell delivered 
to the admiral orders ſealed up, the purport 


of which he was not to know, until he reach- 


ed a certain latitude. By theſe he was or- 


dered to make a deſcent upon the iſland of 


Hiſpaniola, and attack f Domingo the 
capital, On their approach, the Spaniards: 
| | abandoned 
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abandoned their houſes, and fled into the | Canaries, failed thither, and found them in 
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the bay of Santa Cruz, drawn up in line 
of battle. The bay was fortified by a caſtle, 
and ſeven forts united by a line of cemmu- 


nication. , 5 
Don Diego Diagues, the Spaniſh admiral 


3 woods; but when they ſaw Venables land- 
$ ing his ſoldiers at a conſiderable diſtance 
; from the place, they recovered their ſpirits, 
returned to their habitations, and, prepared 
themſelves for a vigorous defence. The 
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Engliſh were ſo fatigued by a long march, 
added to the exceſſive heat of the climate, 
that they were ſcarce able to ſtand under 
their arms. A ſmall number of the enemy 
was able to repulſe the whole army, and 
after killing about fix hundred of them, 
the 
Aﬀeer this miſcarriage, the fleet preſented 
itſelf before Jamaica, which ſubmitted at the 
firſt ſummons. | 14 
The admiral and general on their return, 
to England, were impriſoned by order of 
the protector, for having failed in their at- 
tempt upon Hiſpaniola. The king of Spain, 
incenſed at theſe hoſtilities, iſſued orders 
for confiſcating all the effects of the Engliſh 
in his dominions, and the Spanifh trade 
was transferred to the Dutch, who ſoon 
indemnified themſelves for the loſſes, which 
.they had- ſuffered in the war with Eng- 
land. a | 
A. P. 1656. In the mean time Blake, 
being joined by Montague, cruized for ſome 
time off Cadiz, in hopes of intercepting 
the Spaniſh fleet from the Weſt Indies, but 
for want of water, was obliged to ſteer for 
Portugal. Captain Stayner whom he left 
on the ſtation, with feven ſhips, ſoon de- 
ſcried the galleons, and immediately gave 
chace. The Spaniſh admiral and two of his 
.capta.ns, ran their veſſels a ſhore, but the 
two ſhips richly -laden, fell into the hands 
of the Engliſh, and two were ſet on fire. 
When the prizes arrived at Portſmouth, 
the protector gave orders that the treaſure 
ſhould be tranſported to London in wag- 
gons, Which proceeded in triumph through 
the city. | | 
The next action againſt the Spaniards 
was productive of more glory, though of 
dels advantage to the nation. Blake, re- 


drove the reſt on board their veſſels. | g 


had moored his -ſmaller veſſels clo in ſhore; 


and the larger gaileons further out with their 


broadſides to tne ſea. Blake attacked them 


with great fury, the enemy quitted their ſhips, 
which were ſet on fire and conſumed with 
all their treaſure. This was the laſt and 
reateſt action of the illuſtrious Blake, who 
in his return to England died of a dropſy, 
to the unſpeakable regret of the protector, 
who cauſed his corps to be magnificently in- 
terred. 

About this period Cromwell had well nigh 
met with that fate from an accident, which 
he ſo much dreaded from the hands of his 
enemies. Having received a preſent from 
the count of Oldenburgh of fix fine Frie- 
fland horſes, he attempted for his amuſement 
to drive his own equipage roud Hyde Park, 
while Thurloe his ſecretary fat in the coach, 
The horſes taking fright, ran with ſuch 
violence, that he could neither manage the 
reins, nor keep his ſeat ; but being thrown 
on the pole, was dragged on the ground r 
ſome time, and a piſto] which he had in his 
pocket went off in the courle of his career; yet 
by that ſingular good fortune, which ever at- 
tended him, he was taken up without any 
conſiderable hurt. 

On the ſeventh day of September he con- 
voked a parliament, the members of which 
being 
granted the neceſſary ſupplies for the ſup- 
port of the war. They voted a renunciation 
of all title in Charles Stuart or any of his fa- 
mily, and this was the firit act of that nature 


mentary ſanction. 

A. D. 1637. In the beginning of the 
year Cromwell detected a conſpiracy formed 
againſt his life by one Svndercomb, a dil- 
banded trooper who had ſerved in his own 


ceiving intelligence that a Spaniſh fleet ol 


ſixteen ſhips had taken ſhelter among the 


guards, This reſolute toldier had ſeveral 


times attempied to afſafiinate the protector, 
and 


moſt of them his friends, liberally 


which had the leaft appearance of a parlia- 
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trial, he behaved with undaunted reſolution, 


he had received undoubted aſſurances of being 


day of January. 


® 
A D. 1657] 
and very. narrowly miſſed his aim. At his 


declaring that many other perſons were en- 
aged in the ſame deſign ; and intimated that 


ſcreened from juſtice. He was convicted of 
high treaſon, and condemned to death, but on 
the day appointed for his execution, he 'was 
found dead in the priſon. 

In the mean time the parliament continued 
to exhibit daily proofs of their great con- 
ceſſions. In order to diſcover the inclination 
of the houſe, a motion was made by colonel 
Jephſon, for making a tender of the crown to 
the protector; and the members expreſſed no 
ſurpriſe at the propoſal ; yet when a formal 
motion was made by alderman Pack, the whole 
houſe was filled with confuſion; but in ſpite 
of all oppoſition, the motion was approved 
by a great majority. 

When the committee urged him with argu- 
ments and importunities, he replied in ſuch a 
confuſed, unintelligible manner, as - plainly 
indicated he did not deſire to be underſtood. 
He was certainly. deſirous of obtaining the 
crown, and 1t. was reaſonable to think, the 
motion was made with his knowledge and 
concurrence ; but that he was prompted to act 
in that ambiguous manner, by fear of the 
army, the officers of which declared, that if 
he accepted the crown, they would reſign 
their commiſſions, and no longer eſpouſe his 
cauſe. He now deſired time. to deliberate, 
appointing the eighth . day of. May for his 
anſwer, which was an abſolute refuſal. In 
order to reward this inſtance of moderation, 
the parliament confirmed his dignity of pro- 
tector, and then adjourned. to the. twentieth 


Soon after theſe tranſactions, Lambert, 
Packer, and fome other officers who had in- 
curred the ſuſpicion of the protector was 
diſmiſſed from their reſpective poſts and em- 
Ploy ments. Cromwell s eldeſt ſon, Richard 
was now introduced at court as his heir ap- 
parent. He was a men of an amiable diſ- 
polition, whoſe whole time was employed in 
acts of benevolence. Far from approving 


COMMON-:WEALTH. 
the moſt pathetic manner to ſpare the life of 


that monarch. | | 
The protector had two daughters unmarri- 


77. 


ed, one of whom he beſtowed on the grand- 
ſon and heir. of the earl of Warwick; the 
other on lord viſcount.. Falconbridge, of a 
very ancient family, formerly attached to the 
royal party. A plot was formed in favour 
of the king by Mr. Mordaunt, brother to 
the earl of Peterborough ; Sir Henry Sling{- 
by, a man of great property in Yorkſhire, and 
doctor Hewet, a . clergyman of the church of 
England. 

Charles had received fo feaſtble. an account 
of this combination, .that he made ſome pre- 
parations in the Low Countries, intending to 
" tranſport thoſe four regiments, that afterwards 
Joined the Spaniards. Cromwell receiving in- 
timation that one of the king's commiſſions 
was accepted by a gentleman of the name of 
Stapeley ; ſent for him to court, and prevailed 
on him to diſcover all he knew of the con- 
piracy. He alſo intimated that the marquis 
of Ormond had lately reſided in London three 
weeks. . That nobleman came over to learn 
the particulars of the combination, and finding 
matters not yet ripe for action, returned to 
the continent without the knowledge of Crom 
well. Mordaunt, Slingſby, and. Hewet, with 
a great number of their confederates, were ap- 
prehended, and a court of juſtice was enacted 
to try the conſpirators. Mordaunt was ſaved 
by means of his wife, who bribed the evi- 
dences to abſent themſelves from their trial; 
but the other two were condemned and ex- 
ecuted. 

In the month of June Dunkirk was inveſted, 
and when the Spaniſh army advanced to its 
relief, the combined armies of France and 
England quitted.. their trenches, and fought 
the famous battle of Dunes, where the 
Spaniards were routed with the loſs of twelve 
hundred ſlain, and about two.thauſand pri- 
ſoners. This, victory was chiefly aſcribed to - 


| 


the undaunted. bravery of the Engliſh forces. 
Dunkirk being deprived of all hopes of. 
aſſiſtance, was obliged to- ſurrender. Being 
put into the hands of Cromwell, he entruſted 


his father's conduct, he had beſouglit him in 
A\UMB. 35. Vol. II. 


the government of it to Lockhart a Scotch- 
| 5 mag 
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man of ability, who had married his -neice, ,|rently'drawn by different hiſtorians, accord- 
and was his ambaſſador at the court of ing to their various principles and prejudi- 


France. i 

Cromwell was greatly 2 not only 
by the machinations of his enemies, but 
the alienations of his friends, and neareſt 
relations. Fleetwood his ſon-in-law began 
to cabal againſt him, and was enraged to 
find that Cromwell had, inſtead of encou- 
raging piety and religion, as he had always 
profeſſed, directed his whole attention to- 
wards promoting his own grandeur. But 
what gave him the moſt concern was the 
ſickneſs of Mrs. Claypole, his favourite 
daughter, a lady poſſeſſed of every. amiable 
virtue. | , 

In the month of Auguſt he was ſeized 
with a flow fever, which ſoon ended in a 
tertian ague. For the ſpace of a week, the 
diſeaſe was ſo moderate, that in the intervals 
of the fits, he was able to Walk abroad. 
In a ſhort time, the diſtemper became more 
violent, and he began to entertain ſome. 
thoughts of his approaching diſſolution. 
His phyſicians were ſenſible of his perilous: 
ſituation, and began to drop him ſome hints 
on the ſubject; but his chaplains, by their 
fanatical inſinuations ſo intoxicated his brain, 
that he firmly believed himſelf to be out of- 
all danger. But notwithſtanding this de- 
luſive aſſurance, his ſymptoms became more 
violent, and the council defired to know his 
pleaſure, with regard to his ſucceſſor. | 
He was allo inſenſible, when they aſked 
him if his fon Richard ſhould ſucceed him 
in the protectorſhip; and could on'y reply 
in a ſimple affirmative. He died on the 
third of September, a day he had always 
regarded as auſpicious, and on which he 
had gained his two ſignal victories of Dun- 
bar and Worceſter. His death was followed 
+; a violent tempeſt, as if nature intended 
celeb ate the obſequics of ſo extraordi- 
nary a man, Cromwell was in the fifty 
nnth year of his age when he departed this 
I te. 858 | 

He was of a robuſt form and conſtitution, 
and of a manly though difagreeable aſpect. 


ces. Cardinal Mazarine was wont to call 


him à fortunate madman; father Orleans, 
ſtiles him a judicious villain; lord Claren- 


ſays that he was a tyrant without vices, and 
a prince without virtues. 

On a:retroſpe&t of thoſe memorable events, 
which will tranſmit his name to lateſt 
poſterity; it muſt appear evident to eve 
impartial, unprejudiced mind; that he was 
actuated by the moſt ſuperſtitious bigotry 
and wild ambition. Such was his courage 
and reſolution, that in the accompliſhment 
of his deſigns, he overlooked all danger 
and ſaw no difficulty. Though his learn- 
ing was but ſuperficial, he .inherited great 


talents from. nature, and appears to have 


been verſed in the knowledge of mankind, 
He was as artful in exploring the purpoles 
of others as he was ſagacious in diſſemb- 
ling his own deſigns. His character and 
conduct are wholly irregular and deſtitute of 
uniformity; his .devotion frequently de- 
generated into buffoonery, his zeal for re- 
ligion into cruelty, and his affected humility 
into the molt arrogant preſumption. 

The poet Cowley, ſeems to have drawn 
the moſt perfect character of this extraor- 
dinary perſonage; the amount of which 
implies, the unparrelleled nature of what he 
effected; in the ſeveral particulars of over- 
turning one of the beſt eſtabliſhed mo- 
narchies in the world; bring ing his prince 
to an ignominious death; veiling his 
crimes under the maſk of obedience to a 
parliament; diſſolving that parliament as 
ſoon as they had incurred his diſpleaſure; 
** erecting in their room the dominion of 
© the ſaints; and giving reality to the moſt 
romantic idea, that ever entered into the 
head of the wildeſt fanatic; deſtroying 
that monſter in its infancy, and openly 
exalting himſelf above all things that 
were ever called fovereign in England; 
and finally leaving a name behind him, 

not to be extinguiſhed but with the whole 
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The character of Cromwell has been diffe- 


world; which as it was too narrow for 
| « hg 


don, a brave wicked man; Gregory Lett 


r 


of enthuſiaſm, hypo 


land, Charles, general Monk's brother- in- law, 


5 
A. D. 1659.) 
his fame, ſo might it have been for his 
e conqueſts, could the ſhort ſpan of his 
4 mortal life have been extended to the 
ge compaſs of his immortal deſigns.“ 

In ſhort he was an aſtoniſhing compound 
criſy and ambition; if 
he poſſeſſed virtue, it was ſullied by villainy, 
if magnanimity, it was depreciated by baſe- 
neſs, if good ſenſe, it was rencountered by 
abſurdity. This age oduced the celebra- 
ted John Milton, whoſe unrivalled learning 
and genius has rendered him the glory of 
this nation, and an object of the admiration 
»of others. 

Cromwell had no ſooner expired, than the 
council aſſembled and elected his eldeſt fon 
*Richard, as his ſucceſſor. After having been 
ſworn and taken the oath, he ſent into Scot- 


with aſſurances of reſpect and friendſhip for 
that general; which Monk received with pro- 
feſſions of acknowledgment and ſubmiſſion. 
Richard expended a conſiderable ſum on the. 
funeral of his father, who was interred in the 
chapel of Henry VII. among the kings and 
princes of England. 

Tue parties were grown ſo headſtrong be- 
fore Oliver's death that he with all his fil 
and capacity could hardly keep them in ſu+ 
jection; much leſs could Richard gover: 
them who had nothing active in his diſpo— 
tion. The aſſent to his ſucceſſion was 
nothing more than a temporary acquicicence, 
until each party could concert its mea- 
ſures, and act effectually for its own in— 
tereſt. 

The new Protector convoked a parliament 
For the three kingdoms, which met on the 
twenty ſeventh day of January; and began to 
examine the authority of the Scots and Jriſh | 
in ſending members to the houſe, Aiter 
many debates, it was voted that the other 
houſe ſhould ſubſiſt, and the Scottiſh and, 
Iriſh members fit in parliament. They then 
paſſed an act, confirming Richard's title of 
protector. 3 
A. D. 1659. In the mean time a coun- 
cil of officers preſented a petition, that 


* 
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the army. The protector anſwered this with 
uncommon acrimony, and ordered them to 
return to their quarters. The council of of- 
ficers now looked on Richard as a private 
perſon, and reſolved to ſettle the govern- 
ment, wholly regardleſs of the protector. 
On the twenty ſecond of April, they repaired 
to him, and inſiſted on the immediate diſ- 
ſolution of the parliament. Deſborough, 
a man of a clowniſh diſpoſition, endeavoured 
to frighten him into compliance. The pro- 
tector had neither ſpirit to deny nor power 
to reſiſt, The parliament was diſſolved and 
the proteCtor was generally conſidered as de- 
poſed. In a few days after, he ſigned his 
reſignation in form. | 

The council of officers, having thus 
uſurped the ſupreme authority, began to 
conſider what Gem of government they 
ſhould next eſtabliſh, Many of them were 
diſpoſed to erect a military government, and 
to exerciſe the power of the {word in an 
open manner; but as it would be difficult to 
compel the people to the payment of taxes 
impoſed by arbitrary will, it was reſolved to 
retain the appearance of civil authority, and 
to reſtore the long parliament which had 
been expelled by Oliver Cromwell. They 
could not be diſſolved, it was affirmed with- 
out their own conſent, and violence had in- 
terrupted, but could nor annihulate their 
right to government. 
In proſecution of this ſcheme, the officers 
repaired to the houſe of Lenthall, who had 
been ſpeaker in the Jong parliament, and 
preſented him with a declaration of the 
military council, by which he and the other 
members were invited to re-aſſemble, Ac- 
cordingly on the eighth day of May, two and 
forty met in the houſe, and the preſbyte- 
rian members, who had formerly been ex- 
cluded attempted to re. aſſume their ſeats; 
but they would not admit of ſuch trouble- 
ſome aftociates, and the army upheld them 


in the renunciation oi thoſe members. They 


appointed a council, in which they took care 
that the officers of Wallingtor! huule ſhould 
not be the majority; they conſtituted Fleet- 


Fleetwood ſhould be appointed general of, 


wood lieutenant general of the army, dur- 
; ing 
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ing the pleaſure of the houſe, they nomi- 


nated ſeven perſons. to diſpoſe of vacant 
commands, and decreed, that all commiſſi- 
ons ſhould be granted by the ſpeaker, 


and ſigned by him in the name of the parlia- 


ment. | $i 

The Preſbyterians, ſenſible from experience 
that their love of liberty, however commen- 
dable, had hurried them into unjuſtifiable 
meaſures, were willing to atone for their 
paſt miſdemeanors by contributing their al- 
ſiſtance to the reſtoration of the royal family. 
Mordaunt, who had been concerned in the 
late conſpiracy, rather encouraged, than 1n- 
timidated by his paſt danger, procured 
the confidence of the royal party, and 
was become the chief director of all their 
councils. 1 

In many counties a ſcheme was laid for 
an immediate inſurrection; and a plan was 
projected for ſurprizing at one time, Glou- 
ceſter, Lyve, Plymouth, Exeter, and Chel- 
ter. This ſcheme being approved by Charles, 


he repaired privately to St. Malo, that he 


might be near at hand, in caſe the enter- 
prize ſhould ſucceed; but the conſpiracy. 


was defeated by the intelligence of Sir Ri- 


chard Wallis, who now maintained with the 

arhament the ſame correſpondence, which 
he had formerly carried on with Cromwell. 
Many of the conſpirators were ſeized. and 
impriſoned, others abandoned their houſes ; 
a violent tempeſt raged. during the whole time 
appointed for the inſurrection; inſomuch that 
ſome were: unable, however willing, to join 
their friends,. and others were filled with fear 
and ſuperſtition, at an incident ſo uncommon 
m the ſummer ſeaſon. 


Of all the projects, the only one which was 


carried into execution was that of Sir George 
Booth for the ſurpriſal of Cheſter, He was 


joined by Sir Thomas Middleton, but Lam- 


bert marching againſt them with a ſuperior 
force, after an obſtinate engagement, they 


were totally routed. Sir George Booth eſ- 


caped from the field of battle, but was after- 
wards diſcovered in a diſguiſed habit, and im- 
priſoned in the Tower of London. The prin- 
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cipal officers in and about London, perceiving |. 


my, held ſoveral conferences, to conſult mea, 
ſures for the prevention of their deſign, _ 

A petition was drawn up, demanding that 
the parliament would immediately comply with 
the contents of a former addreſs, preſented 
by the council of Wallingford-houſe; that 
they would eſtabliſh general Fleetwood in his 
command, which, accarding to. the preſent 
commiſſion, would in. a few. months expire; 
that Lambert ſhould. be. appointed lieutenant 
general; Deſborough general of the cavalry ; 
and Monk general of. the infantry; that they 
would proſecute, with the utmoſt ſeverity, 
thoſe communities, who. had. aſſiſted the enemy 


in the late inſurrections; and that they would 


regulate the corporations in ſuch a manner as 
to exclude all thoſe from the magiſtracy, that 
had ſhewn.any diſapprobation to. the govern- 
ment of the commonwealth. . ; 

This petion was dated at Derby, and com- 
municated to Fleetwood for his approbation 
but their ſcheme being divulged ; Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig communicated it to. the houſe , 


which after. ſome deliberation, , voted, that 


to have any other officers than thoſe appoint- 
ed by. parliament would not only be uſeleſs, 
but alſo chargeable and dangerous to the 
common- wealth. 

The officers now reſolved either to ſub- 
due or diſſolve the parliament, and for this 
purpoſe Lambert approached London with 
his brigades. Having received aſſurance 
from Monk, that he would ſupport them, 
they caſhiered Lambert, Deſborough, and 
ſome other officers, who had ſigned the pe- 
tition, revoked Fl-etwood's commiſſion, and 


appointed commiſſioners: for a limited time, 


to command the army... 

The council of ſtate ſent for two regi- 
ments of ſoldiers,, commanded by officers, in 
whom they could confide, to take up their 
quarters in Weſtminſter, and guard the par- 


lament; but Lambert entering London with 


four regiments, took poſſeſſion of all the 
avenues to the houle, re-conduted the 


ſpeaker to his own houſe, and excluded the 


members, 


Having 
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the parliaments intention of enflaving the ar. 
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1. D. 1660. i 
Having thus got the adminiſtration into 
their own hands, they formed a council, 
which conſiſted of ten members, to provide 
for the occafions of the commog- wealth. 
They then appointed a committee of ſafety, 


was veſted. The chief members were Fleet- 
wood, Deſborough, Lambert, Ludlow, and 
Sir Henry Vane. The officers at the ſame 
time publiſhed a declaration, annulling the 
late orders of parliament, declaring they 
were ſo far from ſetting up a military go- 
vernment, that they had eſtabliſned a com- 
mittee of ſafety; which was enjoined to 
deliberate and propoſe a form of legiſlature, 
proper to maintain the ſubjects liberties, 
and the happineſs of the common-wealth, 
without the leaſt occaſion for king, ſingle 
governor, or houſe of peers. | 
After the par-iament was thus expelled 


by the army, Monk exclaimed againſt the 


outrage, an. was firmly reſolved as he pre- 
tended, to aſſert their violated privileges, 
though deeper deſigns, either in favour of 
the king or himſclf, were ſuppoſed to be 
the motive of his actions. A jealouſy kad 
long prevailed between him and Lambert, 
and every one ſaw the reaſon of his thwart- 
ing the deſigns of that ambitious general, 
whole ſucceſs he knew would deftroy his 


own authority, 


Munk, perſuaded that it was neceſſary to 
act with ſecrecy and cireumſpection, aſſem- 
bled his troops, diſmiſſed ſome officers 
whom ie knew diſaffected to his purpoſes, 
impriſoned Cobbet, ſecured the town of 
Berwick, and demanded an extraordinary 
ſupply from the Scots for this expedition. 


Underſtanding that Lambert was pro- 


ceeding northward with his army, Monk 
diſpatched Cloberry, and two other com- 
miſſioners to London to aſſure the committee 
of his peaceable diſpoſition, and to propoſe 
terms of accommodation. His chief view 
was to procure delay, and retard the pre- 
parations of his enemies, The committee 
of ſafety agreed to a treaty, which was at 
laſt ſigned by the commiſſioners, but Monk 


refuled to confirm it, on pretence that his 
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in which the power of the adminiſtration 


COMMON-WEALT B. 


commiſſioners had exceeded their inſtructions; 
He deſired however to engage in a new nega- 
tiation at Newcaſtle, | on 

A. D. 1660. The Scots having ſupplied 
Monk, with thirty thouiand pounds, he en- 
tered England on the ſecond day of Jan- 
uary. The parliament were no looner in- 


formed of his approach, than they diſpatch- 


ed Scot and Robinſon, aw their deputies, 
under pretence of congratulating the gene- 
ral, but in reality to watch and report his 
conduct. The city ſent four of its principal 
inhabitants to pay him the like compli- 
ments, and at the ſame time to convince 
him of the abſolute neceſlity of calling a free 
parliament, the great object of all men's 
wiſhes. 3 3 
On his arrival at St. Alban's he ſent a 
meſſage to the parliament, deſiring them to 


| remove from London thole regiments who 


though they now pretended to return to 
their allegiance, had ſo lately dared to expel 
that aſſembly. This demand increaſed their 
ſuſpicions, nevertheleſs they complied with 
his direction. He was introduced to the 
houſe with great ſolemnity, and received 
from the mouth of the Speaker, the public 
thanks for the great ſervices which he had 


ſpeech, in which he obſerved, that the 
peaceable reſtoration of the parliament was 
not one of the ſmaileſt bleflings, which God 
had beſtowed on the nation; he told them 
that he had received a great number of ad- 
dreſtcs; expreſſing their delire of a free par- 
lian at, and that the excluded members 
ſhould be reſtored without the impoſition of 
oaths; and finally recommended the ſettle- 
ment of Ireland and Scotland to their peculiar 
Care. 

The common council of London abſo- 
lutely refuſed to ſubmit to an aſſeſſment de- 
manded of them, and openly declared, that, 
till a free and legal parliament was aſſembled 
they would never conſent to make any pay- 
ment. This refuſal would immediately 


have deſtroyed the authority of the par- 
liament;z they were therefore reſolved upon 


this occaſion to 
| Y 


make at once a full trial 


© 


8 


done his country. He then made a ſhort 


82 
of their own ſtrength and the general's fide- 
lity. e ; 

They ordered Monk to march into the city, 
to carry off their chains, demoliſh their gates, 
and commanded him to ſce theſe violent or- 
ders carried into immediate execution. 
Monk obeyed the injunction, entered the 
City in an hoſtile manger, levelled with the 
ground the gates and port cullices, and re- 
turned in triumph to his quarters in Weſt- 
minſter, leaving the citizens equally aſtoniſh- 
ed and incenſed at his proceedings. 

The general, however, found on refleCti- 
on, that he had carried his diſſimulation too 
far; and therefore determined without delay, 
to atone for the errors which he had com- 
mitted, and to demonſtrate to the whole 
world, that he would no longer be the mi- 
niſter of vengeance to ſuch unrelenting. ty- 
rants. He immmediately ſent a letter to the 

arliament, in which, after complaining of 
the odious taſk they had impoſed on him; 
he upbraided them with the new cabals they 
were carrying on with Vane, and Lambert, 
and demanded in the name of the citizens, 
ſoldiers, and whole community that they 
ſhould iflue writs within a week for ſup- 
plying the preſent vacancies. in the houle, 
and appoint. the time for their own dif- 
ſolution, and the ſummoning of a new par- 
Hament. . 

Having diſpatched this letter, which he 
imagined might be conſidered as a certain 
proof of his ſincerity, he returned with his 
army into the city, and deſired Sir Thomas 
Allen the lord mayor to convoke a common 
council at Guild-hall He there endea- 
voured to apologize for the inſults which he 
had been obliged to offer them; proteſted 
his firm adherence to the meaſures, which 
he had embraced, and begged that a ſtrict 
union might be effected between the city 
and army, and that they might aſſiſt each 
other, in every attempt for the ſettlement of 
the nation. ; 

This union between the city and army was 
no ſooner known, than the people expreſ- 
ſed their joy and triumph, by every mark 
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and Preſbyrerians, burying in cblivion their 


other oh this fortunate event, and vowed/ 
never more to expoſe their country to the 
calamities of a civil war, by their unhappy: 
diviſions. Monk having eſtabliſned his in- 
tereſt in the city, returned. once more with. 


his army to Weſtminſter, and continued to. 


proſecute the plan he had formed. The ex- 
cluded members were now deſired by the 
genera] to go to the houſe, and ſeeing the way 
clear, they inſtantly entered, and ſoon appear- 
ed to be the majority. 

They firſt annulled all' the orders, by 
which they had heen deprived of their ſeats; 
they reſtored Sir George Booth and all his 
party. to their liberty and eſtates; they re- 


newed and enlarged the general's commiſſion ;. 


they voted. -an aſfeſsment for the maintain- 
ance of the fleet and army; and having taken 
theſe ſteps for the preſent compofure of the 
nation, they diffolyed themſelves, and iſſued 
orders for the convoking of a new parliament. 
While Monk was thus labouring for the re- 
eſtabliſhment of monarchy, he {till affected a 
zeal for a republic, and would as yet engage 
in no correſpondence with the king. There 


was one Maurice, a gentleman of Devonſhire, 


a perſon of a ſtudious, contemplative turn, 
nearly allied to Monk, and one in whom he had 
always. repoſed the moſt ulimited confidence. 


To this friend alone, did he communicate 


the particulars of the enterprize, which he 
had concerted. 

The general took care to new. model. the 
army; ſome officers of which, by his direc- 
tion, preſented him with an addreſs; in 
which they promiſed to obey implicitly the 
orders of the enſuing parliament. He ap- 
proved of this engagement, which he ordered 
to be ſigned by all the different regiments; 
and this furniſhed him with a pretence for diſ- 
miſling all the officers, by whom it was re- 
jected. In the midſt of theſe tranſactions, 
his deſign was near being defeated by Lam- 
bert's eſcaping from the Tower; and begin- 
ning to aſſemble forces. As it was neceſſary 
to exert the greateſt activity in ſuppreſſing 


bf feſtivity and exultation. The royaliſts 


ſo dangerous an enemy; the general detached 
_ Colonel 


feuds and animoſities, congratulated tach 
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colonel Ingoldſby with his own regiment 
againſt ben, who had taken poſleſ- 
ſion of Daventry with four troops of horle ; 
but the greateſt part of them Jo poo: 
nel, to whom he himſelf ſurrendered.. 
The new- parliament. aſſembled. on the 
twenty fifth of April; and on the ſecond day 


of their ſitting,. Sir John Granville, a ſer- 


vant of the king's, preſented to the houſe a 
letter from his majeſty; which being im- 
mediately read, a committee was nominated 
to draw up an anſwer; and, in order to pro- 


pagate the joyful news throughout the king. 


dom, it was reſolved, that the letter ſhould 
be opened. 'The king's declatation contained 
in it, was happily adapted to maintain the 
ſatisfaction, inſpired by the hopes of public 
tranquillity. Ir promiſed a- general indem- 
nity to all perſons whatſoever; ,and in ſhort 
contained every conceſſion that could tend-to 
the happineſs of the king and his ſubjefs. 

The lords obſerving the: ſpirit. of unani- 
mity, by which the [is as well as the 
commons were governed, determined to re- 
poſſeſs themſelves of their ancient authority, 


and to take their ſhare in the ſettlement of 


the nation. The doors of their houſes they 
found open, and all were allowed to enter; 
even ſuch as had formerly been excluded on 


3 


account of their pretended delinquency. | 


The lords then voted, that according to the 


- ancient conſtitution of England, the govern- 


ment ought to be veſted in-the king, lords, 
and commons, : 

The commons concurring with the lords, 
allotted five hundred pounds; to purchaſe a 
Jewel for Sir John Granville, the bearer of the 
king's letter, preſented fifty. thouſand pounds 
to the king, ten thouſand to the duke of 
York, and five thouſand to the duke of Glou- 
ceſter- Then the two houſes erazed from 


their records, all the acts that had paſſed to 
the prejudice of royalty. 

On the eighth day of May, the king was 
proclaimed, in Palace-yard, Whitehall, and 


COMMONWEALTH, | 
the ſolemnity. The reſpect of foreign pow- 
ers ſucceeded the tfubmiſſion of the king's- 


ſubjects. Spain importuned him to return 
to the Low Countries, and take ſhipping 


in any of her maritime towns. France aſ- 
ſured him of her friendſhip and regard, and 
offered Calais ſor the ſame purpoſe. The 
Tates general ſent deputies to give him the 
like friendly invitation. The king deter- 
mined to accept of the laſt offer, as the peo- - 
ple of that country had always treated him 
with particular regard. 

In his journey 2 Breda to the. Hague, 
he was accompanied by applauding multi- 
tudes, and every where congratulated on his 
happy reſtoration. After receiving the 
compliments of the ſtates general, he em- 
barked on the twenty third; and on the 
twenty ſixth arrived at Dover where he was; 
received hy Monk, whom he embraced with 
the warmeſt affection, calling him father, 
guardian, and protector. Charles proceeded 
to Canterbury, where he conferred the or- 
der of the garter upon his reſtorer. He en- 
tered London on the twenty ninth day of 
May, which was his birth day, a circum- 
ſtance, which the people in their preſent ſi- 
tuation, were diſpoſed to conſider as an hap- 
py omen. 8 
Among the different ſects that England 
produced ſince the commencement of king 
Charles's reign, the moſt remarkable was that 
of the Quakers, founded by George Fox, 
the ſon of a weaver at Drayton in Lancaſhire. 
They derived the name of quakers, from 
thoſe violent tranſports of enthuſiaſm, he and 
His diſciples were ſeized with; which threw 
them in contorſions; and univerſal trepida- 
tion. Their peculiarities both in manners 
and doctrine, are ſo well known, that a re- 
cital of them is deemed altogether ' uſeleſs. . 
To this period ought likewiſe to be referred 
the illuſtrious Harvey, who diſcovered the 
circulation of the blood, a circumſtance-which 
contributes greatly to the improvement of: 
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HARLES II. on his 
arrival in England, was 
received with the great- 
eſt demonſtrations of joy, and the air re- 
ſounded with the acclamations of the people, 
who looked upon him as their deliverer from 
fanatic tyranny. His entrance into the 
city of London was remarkably ſplendid, 
and he was attended to the palace of his 
anceſtors with great pomp and magniti- 
cence. | | 

The firſt object that engroſſed his care 
was the choice of his council, into which 
were admitted the moſt eminent men of 
the nation without diſtinction of parties; 
the Preſbyterians as well as the royaliſts 
ſharing this honour, The earl of Manchel- 
ter was appointed lord chamberlain, lord 
Say privy ſeal, Anneſley created earl of 


A. D. 1660. 


Angleſey, Aſhley Cowper, and Denzil Hol- 


lis, preferred to the dignity of barons, 
Monk raiſed to the dukedom of Albemarle, 
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wich. Sir Edward Hyde, created earl of 
Clarendon was chancellor and prime mini- 
ſter, Sir Edward Nicholas, and Sir Wilham 
Maurice ſecretaries of ſtate. | 
In order to gratify the Preſbyterian clergy, 
Calamy and. Baxtor two of their principal 
leaders, were appointed the King's chap- 
lains. The king during his exile, had“ cul- 
tivated his mind; he was verſed in the 
hiſtory and politics of the moſt conſiderable 
ſtates in Europe, and thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with mechanics and ſhip building. But 
his other qualities were by no means corre- 
ſpondent. He was a latitudinarian in relt- 
gion, Careleſs, indolent, and tmmoderately 
addicted to pleaſure. To the pernicious in- 
fluence of his example muſt be aſcribed 
that deluge of luxury and debauchery, which 
ſoon after over-run the nation. | 
As-the -parliament had been ſummoned 
without the king's conſent, they received 
at firſt only the title of convention; but 
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and n Montague created carl of Sand- 
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now a formal act paſſed, whereby they 
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. D. 1660.] 
aſſumed the denomination of a parliament. 
All judicial proceedings tranfacted in the 


name of the common-wealth or protector, 


they deemed neceſſary to confirm-by a new 


Jaw z and both houſes confeſſing the guilt of | 


the former rebellion, embraced his majeſty's 
pardon and indemnity. | | 

The peets inſiſted on excepting all thoſe, 
who had fat as judges on them that had 
been executed by ſentences of the high 
commiſſion courts, erected during the uſur- 
pation. So wide an exception, which might 
have included every one who had ſerved 
the parliament, filled the nation with the 
greateſt apprehenſions; and men began to 
ſuſpect that this motion was the effect of 
ſome court artifice or intrigue, But the 
king ſoon removed theſe ſuſpicions. - He 
came to the houſe of peers, and in the moſt 
. pathetic tefms, preſſed them to paſs the 

general indemnity. : 

Thus ſollicited by his majeſty, the lords 
and commons concurred in the material 
articles of the bill of indemnity ; but would 
not conſent to a clauſe relating; to nineteen 
of thoſe, who had fat as judges on the late 
king. The eſtates of Oliver Cromwell, 
Bradſhaw, Pride, Philips, and Haſlerig, and 
one and twenty members already dead were 
confiſcated; and their families ſubjected to 
ſuch other penalties, as the king and par- 
lament ſhould think proper to inflict. 

Vane, and Lamberr, though none of the 
King's judges were likewiſe excepted. Oliver 
St. John, and ſeventeen other perſons were 
deprived of all benefit from this act; if they 
accepted or executed any office, whether 
eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military. Commiſſi- 
oners were now appointed to proceed upon 
the trials of the ninety that had been im- 
mediately concerned in the murder of the 
late king. Of theſe, twenty five were dead; 
twenty nine had eſcaped out of the nation; 
ſeven were deemed proper objects of mercy 
twenty nine received ſentence of death ; but 
nineteen were reprieved during the King's 
pleaſure, on account of their having ſur- 
rendered themſelves according to the pro- 
clamation. The. ten who were to be imme- 
Nux. 36. Vol. II. . E 
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diately executed were Harriſon, Carew, 
Coke, Peters, Scot, Clement, Scrope, Jones, 


profit, readily accepted the offer. 


month of F arrived in London; and 


Hacket, and Axtel. Theſe bore their fate 
with the confidence and ſpirit of martyrs, 
who ſuffered for having done their duty: 
Mean while the parliament were employed 
in ſettling the king's revenues, In this work 
they ſhewed an equal regard for the liber- 
ties of the nation, and the dignity of the 
crown. In the time of the common-wealth, 
wardſhips and liveries had been utterly 
aboliſhed; and even in the preſent parlia- 
ment, before the king's reſtoration, a bill 
had been introduced, offering him an equi- 
valent for theſe revenues. An hundred 
thouſand pounds a year was the ſum, which 
the parliament propoſed; and the king, ſenſi- 
ble that theſe imports did not yield fo much 
Half. of 
the exciſe was granted in perpetuity to the 
crown, as the fund for producing that re- 
venue. As no funds were appointed, which 
would furniſh above two thirds of that ſum, 


the fulfilment of theſe engagements was 


lefr to the future conſideration of parlia- 
ment. | 

At this juncture, the duke of Glouceſter 
died of the ſmall pox, in the twentieth year 
of his age; he was a prince of an amiable 
character, and tenderly beloved by the king, 
who was more afflifted by his death, than 
A any other incident, during his whole 
ite, 2 

After the adjournment of the parliament, 
Charles publiſhed a proclamation, ordering 
that a certain number of able divines ſhould 
be choſen to review and alter the liturgy; 
at the ſame time ordaining the biſhops to 
exerciſe their ſpiritual juriſdiction in the 
ſame form, as had been formerly uſed in the 


church of England, Nine of the old biſhops 


{till living were reſtored to their dioceſes ; 
and biſhoprics offered to the moſt eminent 
Preſbyterians, but all refuſed to accept of 
any benefices, except Reynolds, who was 
afterwards preferred to the biſhopric of Nor- 
wich, 

The princeſs dowager of Orange in the 
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86 
in a ſhort time after, his majeſty was viſited by 
his mother the princeſs Henrietta, and Edward 

rince palatine, brother. to prince Rupert. 


= 


The queen mother at this juncture propoſed a 
match between her daughter Henrietta, and 
the duke of Orleans; to which the king con- 
{ented. ? 2 | | 

The parliament aſſembling on the ſixth 
- of November, ſent deputies to congratulate 


her majeſty on the happy turn of affairs with 


reſpe& to the reſtoration of her royal family; 
and the commiſſioners, to inſinuate themſelves 
more into the king's favour, preſented each 
of his ſiſters with ten thouſand pounds; they 
then concerted meaſures for enabling his ma- 
zeſty to diſband the army ſtill ſubſiſting ; which 
was accordingly done, reſerving only one re- 
giment of infantry, and another of cavalry as 
a guard for the king's perſon. The two 
houſes then cauſed the bodies of Cromwell, 
Bradſhaw,.Ireton, and Pride, to be taken out 
of their graves, and carried upon ſledges to 
Ty burn, where they were hanged a whole day, 
and interred under the gallows. 

Onthe twentieth of December, the king went 
to the houſe of peers, and thanked the parlia- 
ment. for their affection, in the warmeſt ex- 
preſſions of gratitude, and then diſſolved the 
aſſembly. The chancellor in his ſpeech, re- 
commended the ſettlement of the militia; and 
alſo hinted the formation of a conſpiracy, for 
ſurprizung Windſor, Whitehall, and the Tower 
of London, affirming chat many diſbanded of- 
ficers, and republicans were concerned in this 
deſign, and that their intention was to raiſe an 
inſurrection in the weſt, under the command of 
general Ludlow. | | 
A. D. 1661. In the beginning of the year 
the king accompanied his mother to Dover, 
on her return to France; and during his ab- 
ſence, Venner, a frantic enthuſiaſt, having by 
his vehement harangues inflamed his own mind 
and thoſe of his followers, iſſued forth into 
the ſtreets of London. They marched in 
triumph from ſtreet to ſtreet, every where pro- 
claiming king Jeſus, whom they ſaid was their 
inviſible leader. They took poſſeſſion of a 
houſe in the city, and defended themſelves 


until the gratelt part was Killed; the few | 
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that remained being taken, were tried, con- 
demned, and executed; affirming, that if they 
were deceived the lord was their decet- 
n Fal: 
Charles now converted his attention to the 
affairs of Scotland ordering the troops in that 
kingdom to be diſbanded, and the forts to be 
demoliſhed. General Middleton, created earl 
of that name, was ſent commiſſioner to the 
parliament, which was now aſſembled, and 
diſcovered in all their proceedings, a very 
compliant diſpoſition. The commiſfioners had 
even intereſt ſufficient to procure an act, re- 
pealing at once all laws which had paſſed ſince 
the year 1633, under. pretext of the. violence 
which had been uſed, in extorting the late 
king's conſent to theſe ſtatutes. As laws in 
favour of preſbytery had. been enacted ſince 
that period, theſe of conſequence were by 
this means annulled, and the prelacy, in effect 
reſtored. During the courſe of this year, the 
king eſtabliſhed the Royal Society, for the im- 
provement of mechanics, mathematics, and 
natural philoſophy; and on the twenty third 
of April, being the feſtival of St. George, his 
coronation was celebrated with great magnifi- 
Cœencèe. 215 | 
Charles, on the meeting of the parliament, 
recommended two bills for confirming the act 
of indemnity; at the ſame time he informed 
them of his intention of eſpouſing the Infanta 
of Portugal; which match by the advice of 
his council he had already concluded. The 
commons having choſen Sir Edward Turner 
ſpeaier, immediately proceeded to buſineſs; 
they paſſed an act for the ſecurity of the. 
| king's perſon and government, importing, 
that to intend or deviſe the. king's impri- 
ſonment, or dethronement, was decreed, dur- 


ing the life of his preſent majeſty, to be high 


| treaſon. 


To call him a papiſt, or heretic, or to en- 
deavour by ſpeech or -writing to deprive him 
of the affections of his ſubjects, was declared 
puniſhable with excluſion from all offices, ec- 
cleſiaſtical, civil, or military. They annulled 
the act for excluding biſhops from. ſitting in 
parliament; declared that the power of the 


militia belonged to the King alone, and em- 
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powered him to diſpoſe of all the land forces. 
The king thanked them for theſe tokens of 
loyalty, and after having paſſed the bills, ad- 
journed both houſes till · the twentieth of No- 


vember. | | 3 
The cavaliers in England complained of 
the injuſtice of the king, in leaving them 
deſtitute; while thoſe who had proſecuted 
them with the utmoſt ſeverity, enjoyed, by 
the act of indemnity, all the wealth they had 
unlawfully extorted from the royaliſts, before 
the reſtoration- On the other hand, the mi- 
niſtry ſpread through the whole city, rumours 
of plots and conſpiracies againſt the king, and 
overnment. Their deſign was to amuſe the 


public; and likewiſe to inflame the people and 


parliament againſt the non- conformiſts, who 
were the ſuppoſed authors of theſe combina- 
_= The king, the earl of Clarendon, and 

oſt of the members of both houſes were averſe 
to the Preſbyterians, and were deſirous of a 
plauſible pretence to humble them, under the 
general term of non-conſormiſts. 

On the meeting of parliament in Novem- 
ber, they petitioned the king to iſſue a procla- 
mation, commanding all reduced- officers. and 
ſoldiers to retire to the diſtance of twenty miles 
from London; and on his majeſty's comply- 
ing with their requeſt, voted twelve hun- 
dred thouſand. pounds for. his immediate oc- 


caſions. | | 


A. D. 1662. Charles, on the firſt of 
March, ſent for the commons to Whitehall, 


where he upbraided them with: neglect 
of adjuſting his revenue; mentioned a repub- 


lican party, that ſtill ſubſiſted in the kingdom; 
expreſſed his ſincere attachment to the church 


of England; and gave the royal aſſent to an 


act, for eſtabliſhing uniformity in public wor- 
ſhip, and in the adminiſtration of the facra- 
ment. 4 a 

The king's marriage with Catherine, infan- 


ta of Portugal was celebrated on the twenty 


friſt day of May, with great magnificence. 
This princeſs, though virtuous, poſſeſſed no 
perſonal charms; her chief attraction was a 
portion amounting to three hundred thouſand 
pounds, beſides the fortreſs of Tangier in 
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celebration of the nuptials was ſucceeded by 
the trial and execution of criminals. Vane 
was indicted for his behaviour after the king's 
death; with regard to the helping Crom- 
well to the protectorſnip; and defended him- 
ſetf with equal courage and capacity. He 
obſerved, that he had only acted in obe- 
dience to an eſtabliſhed authority; which au- 
thority if deemed criminal, the whole king- 
dom muſt be guilty. He reminded the court 
of the rigorous perſecution he underwent 
in his firſt oppoling Oliver Cromwell, declar- 
ing, that though it had been in his power 
to eſcape from his enemies at the reſtoration, 
he choſe rather to ſtay, and give teſtimony 
with his blood to the cauſe of liberty, which 
he had eſpouſed. But all he could ſay was 
ineffectual; the judges took advantage of 
the letter of the law, and condemned him 
to death. Being brought to the ſcaffold, 
he began to harangue the ſpectators on the 
ſubject of liberty; but was interrupted by the 
ſound of drums, and trumpets. | 
Though naturally timid; he ſubmitted to his 
fate with great fortitude and compoſure: 
Lambert, though condemned was indulged 
with a reprieve; and the jadges affirmed, that 
if Vane had behaved with equal ſubmiſſion, 
he would have met with the like clemency 
from the king; but little credit was given 
to this aſſertion; it being generally believed, 
that a reſolution had been taken to ſacrifice 
him to the manes of the earl of Strafford. 
Lambert ſurvived his condemnation thity ſix 
years; being confined in the iſle of Guernſey, 
where he lived contented; forgetting his for- 
mer ſchemes of ambition, as well as forgot- 
ten” by the world. 

The feaſt of St, Bartholomew now ap- 
proached; a day, oh which the clergy were 
obliged by the act of uniformity either to 
abandon their livings, or to ſubſcribe the 
articles enjoined by that ſtatute. To the 
ſurprize of the nation, about two thouſand 
of the clergy, in one day abandoned their 
cures, ſacrificing their intereſt-to their re- 
ligious principles. During theſe proceedings, 
admiral Lawſon, who in the beginning of 
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Africa; and Bombay in the Eaſt Indies. The 
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the year ſailed with a ſquadron to the coaſt j were: incurred. This added to other cir- 
of Barbary, obliged the dey of Algiers to cumſtances, induced him to fell Dunkirk to 
- conclude a peace with England. the French; an act which is generally re- 
A. D. 1663. The Preſbyterians, thinking garded as one of the greateſt blemiſhes of 
themſelves highly aggrieved, petitioned the his reign. = 9 5 
King and council, that they might be ex-] Though the king's affection was by this 
-empted from the penalties inſerted in the act. time almoſt alienated from the earl of Cla- 
of uniformity; and his majeſty iſſued a pro- rendon, yet he was not ſo void of gratitude, 
clamation for that purpoſe; this indulgence ſ as to forget the many important ſervices he 
was extended to the Catholics, whom the had done him; he therefore {till continued 
king was ſuppoſed to favour. the earl in his chancellorſhip, and ſhewed 
The earl of Briſtol, who in his exile had | him fome ſmall favour, which conduct ren- 
-embraced the romiſh religion, now employed | dered the Catholics fearful of his regaining 
all his raillery in ridiculing the earl of Cla- that credit, which through their policy and 
-rendon, and rendering him obnoxious to his | intrigue he had loſt, oF 
ſovereign. Nor was the earl the only perſon { This appears to have been the motive, 
that endeavoured to traduce that faithful | that prompted the earl of Briſtol to impeach MR 
miniſter. The dutcheſs of Cleveland, the] the chancellor of high treaſon. In this in- 
favourite concubine of Charles, becauſe | conſiſtent charge, he was accuſed of having 
.Clarendon diſdained to flatter her vanity, or | endeavoured to fix the imputation of popery 
gratify her ambition, uſed all her influence | upon the king; of promiſing to uſe his in- 
with the king to effect his ruin. Secretary | fluence in aboliſhing the penal laws againſt 
Nicholas, Who was Clarendon's intimate the papiſts; of having ſcandalized his ma- 
friend, was depoſed, and ſucceeded by Sir | jeſty; adviſed the ſale of Dunkirk; reviled 
Henry Bennet, a reputed papiſt. |] the parliament; embezzled the public money 
Ingratitude ſeems to have been a dif- | and enriched himſelf by ſelling employments. 
-tingutſhing part af the king's character.] This impeachment, appearing ſo void of 
He ſhut his ears and his hands againſt all | foundation, was rejected by the lords with 
the petitions. of the-unhappy royaliſts, many | diſdain; and the earl of Briſtol was fo piqued 
of whom had been reduced -to beggary, | at its miſcarriage as well as aſhamed of his 
by their attachment to him and his father. conduct, that for ſome time he did not ap- 
The few inſtances -of his gratitude, were pear in public. | 1 
his granting penſions to the Penderells, Mrs. | A. D. 1664. The parliament being pro- 8 
Land, and ſome others who had contributed | rogued to the ſixteenth day of March, the YZ 
to his. preſervation after the battle of Wor- | king and queen made a progreſs through 
ceſter. But:the greateſt part of the royaliſts | the weſtern counties; and were received by 
were ſtill involved in poverty and diſtreſs, | the univerſity of Oxford with great mag ni- 
aggravated by the diſappointment of their | ficence, The miniſtry diſcovered, during 
moſt ſanguine hopes; and the additional | the king's abſence, another conſpiracy formed 
mortification of ſeeing all places of power | by the independents,. and republicans, to 
and profit poſſeſſed by their inveterate foes. | ſurprize ſeveral towns in the north, and ex- 
With regard. to the act of indemnity and | cite a general inſurrection. This was nothing ñ 
oblivion, they alledged, that it was an act | more than an idle ſcheme of ſome inconſide- 
of indemnity to the king's enemies, and of | rable fanatics, and diſbanded ſoldiers, thirty 
oblivion to his friends, The narrow reve- | of whom were taken and executed; how- 
nue of the king, and his profuſe diſpoſition | ever, it furniſhed the king with a plea, to 
always kept him in neceſſity; and notwith- | demand in his next ſpeech to the two houſes, 
ſtanding all the ſupplies voted him, his | the repeal of the act for triennial parliaments. 
treaſury was ſtill very empty and great debts | With this demand they alſo complied, in 
| | | conſequence 
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been owing to what was here voted, but to 


war; he delighted in ſhip- building, and was 
ambitious of equipping a navy, that ſhould p 


conſequence of his affirming, that the king- 
dom was expoſed to continual troubles from 
the ſuggeſtions of a ſer of wretches, who 
pretended, that by virtue of that act, this 
parliament was diſſolved; arrogating to 
themſelves the right of meeting for a new 
election. | 
The commons having examined the ob- 
ſtacles to the trade of the nation, voted, 
that the wrongs and indignities offered to 
the Engliſh by the ſubjects of the United 
Provinces had greatly interrupted the com- 
merce of the nation. This was the prelude 
to a Dutch war, which ſeems not to have 


very different motives. 

Charles, whoſe profuſion kept him always 
in want, expected, that he ſhould be able 
to convert to his private uſe ſome of the 
ſupplies granted for the maintenance of the 


command the ſuperiority of the ocean; the 
duke of Vork longed for an opportunity of 
ſignalizing his courage, and his power as 
high-admiral againſt a people, whom he de- 
teſted, not only for their republican prin- 
ciples, but as one of the chief bulwarks of 
proteſtantiſm; the mercantile part of the 
nation conſidered them as their moſt dange- 
rous rivals in commerce; and the royal 
African company in particular, had been 
oppoſed by the Dutch in eſtabliſhing their 
ſettlements on the coaft of Guinea, 

From ſuch views the court and parlia- 
ment, were both diſpoſed to a war with 
Holland. Downing, the Engliſh reſident in 
Holland, delivered a memorial to the ſtates, 
containing a liſt of thoſe depredations, of 
which the Engliſh complained. Mean while, 
as Charles was fully determined on the war, 
he ſecretly diſpatched Sir Robert Holmes 
with a fleet of two and twenty fail to the 
coaſt of Africa, Holmes not only expelled 
the Dutch from Cape Corſe, to which the 
Engliſh had ſome plauſible claim, but like- 
wiſe made himſelf maſter. of Cape Verde, 
and the iſle of Goree, together with ſeveral 
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ſtates remonſtrated againſt theſe hoſtilities, 
the king affected a total ignorance of 
Holmes's enterprize, and the better to carry 
on the deception, committed Holmes to 
the Tower, but ſoon after ſet him at liberty, 

The ſtates, finding that no redreſs was to 
be obtained by fair means, ſent ſecret or- 
ders to de Ruyter, to fail for /the coaſt of 
Guinea, and make repriſals on the Engliſh; 
De Ruyter executed his commiſſion with his 
uſual vigour and ſucceſs, He retook all 
the conqueſts, which the Enghſh had made, 
except Cape Corſe ; expelled them from ſome 
of their old ſettlements, and ſeized all the 
Engliſh ſhips, that fell into his hands. He 
then ſteered to-the Weſt Indies, in hopes of 
making himſelf maſter of Barbadoes, but 
failed in the attempt. | | 

The ſpirit of the Engliſh being rouſed by 
theſe hoſtilites, the naval preparations were 
carried on with great diligence. No ſup- 
lies had been granted by parliament, but 
the king, by his own intereſt and credit, 
was enabled to fit out a fleet: the city of 
London gratified him with a loan of an 
hundred thouſand pounds; he himſelf viſited 
the docks, encouraged and rewarded the 
workmen, and in a ſhort time, the -Engliſh 
navy was put into a very formidable con- 
dition, 1 IS 

The parliament meeting on the twenty 
fourth of November, granted a ſubſidy of 


two millions and a half, to be raifed by 


quarterly payments in three years. This 
done, the king publiſhed a declaration, en- 
joining his ſubjects to make repriſals on all 
ſhips and veſſels belonging to the ſtates of 
Holland; mean while the Dutch alſo put 
themſelves in a poſture of defence. 

A. D. 1665. The Engliſh fleet, amount- 
ing to an hundred and fourteen ſail exclufive 
of fire-ſhips and ketches, was commanded 
by the duke of York, and prince Rupert, 
and the gallant earl of Sandwich ſerved 
under him. Opdam, who was admiral of 
the Dutch navy, of near equal force, re- 
ceived poſitive orders to pive battle to the 
enemy. In the heat of the action, when 


veſſels trading on that coaſt, When the 
NuMs. 36. Vol. II. 


engaged in furious combat with the duke of 
A a York, 
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90 
York, Opdam's ſhip blew up, and himfelf 


. maſter. . 


.his preſumption. . 
ing the whole action, the duke diſcovered 
equal courage and conduct; he was long en- 


periſned with all his crew. This incident 


decided the fortune of the day, for the 


Dutch, ng by the loſs of their admiral, 
immediately broke the line, and made toward 


their own coaſt. Tromp alone, fon of the 
famous admiral ſlain during the protector- 


ſhip, continued to make ſome reſiſtance, and 
by preſenting. to the enemy a bold, and in- 
trepid countenance, protected the retreat of 
his countrymen. 0 

The Dutch had nineteen ſhips . ſunk, or 
taken, the Engliſh loſt only one. This vic- 


tory might have been more compleat, had it 


not been for orders to ſlacken ſail, given by 
Brounker, a gentleman of the duke's bed- 
chamber, who ſaid he was authorized by his 
The duke diſowned the orders, but 
Brounker was not ſufficiently puniſhed for 
It is confeſſed, that dur- 


ed in the heat of the battle, and kept 
is. ſtation, when the. earl of Falmouth, lord 
Mulkerry, and Mr. Boyle, were killed by one 


ball at his fide, and he was beſmeared with 


the blood and brains of thoſe three gallant 
officers. . He now became the nations 1dol, 


and began to be looked on as the preſump- 


tive heir of the crown, the queen being 
thought- barren and tofally neglected. by the 


king her huſband. 
Charles with the advice of his council, 


eame to a reſolution not to ſuffer the duke to 
expoſe his perſon to the danger of a ſecond 
engagement, and therefore appointed the 
earl of Sandwich commander of the navy. 
This command, however, the earl did not 
long poſſeſs; the king having ordered him to 


ſet fail for Berghen, where a fleet of Dutch- 
merchantmen lay at anchor, but inſtead of 


obeying the command in perſon, he diſpatched 
Sir Thomas Tiddeman with part of the fleet 
for that ſervice. e 
That officer attacked them with great im- 
petuoſity, but met with ſa warm a reception, 
that he was obliged to deſiſt from the enter- 
prize with great loſs, Charles, incenſed at 


the earl for omitting to go thither in per- 
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| ſon, deprived him of the command, and ſent 


- * 


him on an embaſſy to Madrid. | 
About this time the plague raged violent- 
ly in London, deſtroying above one hundred 
cet inhabitants of that city. The wing 


retired. to Hampton Court, in order to avoi 


the contagion; thence he removed to Saliſbu- 
ry, but that city being infected, he proceed- 
ed to Oxford. Barnard Van Galen, biſhop 
of Munſter, at the inſtigation of the king of 
England, took up arms againſt the ſtates 

eneral ; in conſideratien of receiving a large 
ſubſidy, from the Britiſh court. This tur- 
bulent prelate aſſembled a body of twenty 
thouſand men, with. which he invaded the 
province of Overyſſel, and reduced ſeveral 
places, but the French king and the duke 
of Lunenburgh ſending a conſiderable 
reinforcement to the Dutch army,. and 
the ſubſidy from England being ill paid, 


he was glad - to liſten to terms of accommo- 


dation. 

The parliament meeting at Oxford, grant- 
ed the king for the ſupport of the war twelve 
hundred thouſand pounds, and one hundred 
thouſand to the duke of York for his ſignal 
ſervices. - The king now iſſued a proclama- 
tion, commanding all non-juring miniſters, 
to remove with their families to the diſtance 


of twenty miles from the places of their uſual 


reſidence. Theſe perſons would have been 


| much aggrieved by this. command, had not 


the munificence of their friends increaſed 
in proportion to the ſeverity of the govern 


N ment. 


A. D. 1666. In the beginning of Fe- 
bruary the king returned to London, and 
war was declared againſt France, who had 


eſpouſed the intereſt of the Dutch. The 


Dutch fleet, conſiſting of ſeventy ſail was 
now at ſea, under the command of de Ruy- 


ter, and Tromp. Prince Rupert and the 
duke of Aibemarle commanded the Engliſh 
fleet, which amounted only to forty, not- 
withſtanding which diſparity they bore down 
on the enemy in the morning of the firſt of 
June. The Dutch captains on their ap- 
proach, cut their cables, and prepared for the 
combat. 

| The 
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Ruyter, and Tromp, were obliged tot ſhift 
their flags to other ſhips, their own. being 
ſo greatly damaged, that they were momen- 
-rarily expected to ſink. One of their fleet 
was blown up by the Engliſh, and admiral 


powered by numbers, his ſhip was taken, and 


loſt, notwithſtanding the courage and activi- 
of Albemarle, who though in the decline 
of life, diſplayed amazing ſpirit and intrepi- 
dity. Night parted the combatants, but the 
battle was renewed the next day with re- 
doubled vigour. 5 
De Ruy ter ſeeing Tromp-in danger of be- 
ing taken by the Engliſh, came to his 
aſſiſtance, and brought him off. In the courſe 
of the action the Dutch were reinforced by 
fixteen freſh ſhips,. ſo that Albemarle found 
himſelf under a neceſſity of retreating to- 
wards. the coaſt. of En land, where he was 
followed by. the victorious enemy. Albe- 
marle, on the third day, having made a pre- 
vious diſpoſition, ſent the diſabled ſhips a- 
head, while he remained in the rear with 
eight and twenty fail, ſo as to form a line a- 
ſtern occaſionally, for the reception of the. 
purſuers. | 7 
About two o'clock, the-duke eſpied prince 
Rupert's ſquadron when the enemy were 
within gun-ſhot,. upon which he immediate- 
ly bore up before the wind, to join this ſea- 
ſonable reinforcement. The two Engliſh be- 
ing joined in the morning of the. fourth day, 
they bore down on the Dutch, and a bat- 
de enſued with equal rage and reſolution on 
both ſides, continuing until a thick fog in- 
terrupted the deciſion of the victory. The 
Eng liſn retired firſt into their harbours. 
Both ſides laid claim to the victory, but it is 
evident the Dutch had the advantage, 
though there was no glory loſt by either na- 
tion. TIRE | 
The French admiral was now. ready to 


The battle began with vaſt fury, both de | 


[ 


| himſelf ſlain. Two Engliſh. ſhips: were alfo | 


3. gt . 


in order to facilitate this conjuction, de 
Ruyter, who had refitted his ſhips, poſted him- 
ſelf at the mouth of the Thames. The 
Engliſn did not long brook this indignity, 
Albemarle and prince Rupert: haſtened to 
attack, and the fight began with great ob- 


Evertzen killed by a cannon ball. Sir Wil- ſtinacy. Sir Thomas Allen, who command- 
liam Berkely, who commanded the van of the fed the white ſquadron of the Engliſh, fell 
Engliſh, fell into the thickeſt of the, enemy, upon the Dutch van, which he entirely de- 
and after an obſtinate reſiſtance, being over- feated, having killed the three admirals, Who 


conducted it. | | 


parted from de Ruyter and the main body, 
but by what means is uncertain. De Ruyter 


combat. Next day, ſeeing the Dutch fleet 


upon the rear of the Dutch, and it was 
chiefly by the bravery and conduct of de 
Ruyter, that the latter were brought into their 
rts. | | 
The Engliſh: now rode inconteſtible maſ- 


harbaurs, The duke of Albemarle diſpatch- 


ed Holmes, with a ſquadron to take and 


deſtroy all that fell inhis way belonging to the 
enemy. He accordingly burned in the road 
of Ulye, a great number of merchant ſhips; 
and two large men of war appointed for their 
convoy; then he made a deſcent upon the 
iſland of Schelling, and redueed the-town of 
Brandaris to aſhes. After Holmes returned 
to England, the fleet too“ their ſtation near 


the junction of the French and Dutch ſqua· 
drons. ; 
About this period, a dreadful calamity 
happened in London; which threw the peo- 
ple into great conſternation. A fire breaking 
out in a baker's houſe near the bridge, dif- 


could extinguiſh it, till it reduced a conſi- 
derable part of the city to aſhes. Three days 
and nights did the fire continue to rage, and 


enter the channel, and join his allies; and 


* 


it was only by the blowing up of houſes, 
that. 


Van Tromp attacked: Sir Jeremy Smith, 
and during the heat of the action, he was 


with great courage and conduct, continued 
to ſuſtain the fight, againſt the main body 
of the Engliſh,. till night put an end to the 


(carrera . he was obliged to re- 
treat. For many hours the Engliſh: hung 


ters of the ſea, and braved the Dutch in their 


the ifie of Wight, in order to prevent 


fuſed itſelf with ſuch rapidity, that no efforts 


9 
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that it was at laſt exting Ville. Four hun ö 


dred ſtreets, including Abr nine 1 

many boſpitals and public edifices, 4 

thirteen thouſand two hundred private Fuſe 

were entirely deſtroyed. 

The ruins comprehending four inked!” 

And W of ground, extended from the 
Hong the river to the Te 

S dr from the north-eaſt gate as far 

75 r e. His majeſty and the 

bs EO x — 7 Pa aſiſted on horſe- 


8 ginning till it was totally 
Exti 


HRS e ſtreets of London were 
ee Mae the houſes were built 
on 99 9 y of timber; the ſeaſon was remarkably 


and 4 violent eaſt wind happened at 
ie blow; to theſe cauſes the ſur- 
rig progreſs of the fire might naturally 


5112 
beat 


cribed.- 
me Here inchned to believe, chat it was 
the effect of deſign; and it was variouſly ' 
imputed to the Ae and Tatholics. 
| E N inſeription on the monument charges 
| 1255 with the crime; this clauſe was 
cried 
= as. ie Gal aced. 3 of 
ndon, thou h at that time a t calamity, 
Dag OE roved* — — both 1 
the city and xingdom. The city was rebuilt 
in a very ſhort” time. 'Fhe king regulated 
the platis "of the new ſtreets, ſo as to render 
them more ſpacious and convenient than 
thoſe which had been burned; and he pro- 
hibited the uſe of lath and timber, as the 


materials for the conſtruction of houſes. 
In conſequence of this improvement, 


London became more healthy after the fire. 
The plague which was wont to rage with 
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order of king James II. but after 


; 


great violence twice or thrice every century; 


and indeed was generally lurking in ſome 


corner of the city, has entirely diſappeared 


ſince that calamity. 

The parliament aſſembling ſoon after, ap- 
proved a nd rarified thoſe regulations which 
the king had made, as well as appointed 


commiſſioners, for deciding all thoſe queſtions 
of . which might be occaſioned by 
the fire. ST alfo - voted a ſupply of one 
mien elke 


undred thouſand pounds, to 


de raiſed Path by a poll. bill ane partly by 
nents; © by CZ N Hagen: 


ad A 5.1567. Charleen wege, to ap- 
pretend, 


ſes, for 
en could 


that none of the pur 
whith'the war had been undert 
ever be fully accompliſhed, The Dutch, 
unconnected "with any other power, had 
been able to contend with the whole naval 
force of England, and were daily improving 
in courage and conduct. The king, there- 
fore, neither active nor ambitious in his 
temper, was glad to embrace any plauſible 
| pretext for concluding a war, which, added 

to the plague and fire, had ſo much depreſſei 
the ſpirits of his ſubjects. | 

It was at length agreed, chat the confer- 
ences ſhould be opened at Breda in the 
enſuing May. Charles, by his plenipoten- 
Ain, inſiſted on the reſtoration of the two 
ſhips, taken by the Dutch from the Engliſh 
before the one sek mett of hoſtilities be- 
tween the two nations; and they demanded 


retaken from the Hollanders ſince the be- 
ginning of the war. The king relaxing in 
the latter article, looked on the peace as 
| already concluded. He had ordered the 
ſhips to be unrigged and laid up, keeping 
only a ſmall ſquadron of cruizers in com- 
miſſion. The Dutch did not fail to avail 
themſelves of this neglect in Charles. De 
Ruyter ſailing from the Texel with fifty 
ſhips of war, on the tenth of June entered 
into the mouth of the river Thames, at- 


| tacked the fort of Sheerneſs, which he took 


almoſt without oppoſition, broke a ſtrong 
chain drawn acroſs the Medway, and deſtroy- 
ed three guard {hips that lay! in the mouth or 


that river. 


By this time the whole coaft was alarmed, 
the city of London filled with' conſternation; 
platforms were raiſed in different places, and 
provided with artillery; the trainbands were 
drawn out, and the city put in a poſture of 
defence. De Ruyter, "declining ſo hazardous 
an enterprize as an attempt to make himſelf 
maſter of the Thames, fteered his courſe 
for Portſmouth, upon which he made an 


unſucceſsful attempt. 


He then ſailed to 
Torbay, 


the iſland of Polerone in the Eaſt Indies, 
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attempted pulſed 
conſiderable loſs; inſulted Harwich; chaſed 
a ſquadron commanded by Sir Edward 
Spraugez once more entered The Thames, 
and kept all the ſea ports on this fide the 
iſland, in fear and conſternation. The people, 


fired with indignation, loudly exclaimed. 


againſt the king, who had converted the 
money levied for the maintenance of the war 
to his own uſe, and left the kingdom de- 


fenceleſs. £7 
Charles, conſcious of his own unpopu- 


larity, not only through his making a peace, 
by which no advantage accrued but to him- 


ſelf and the duke of York, but alſo his 
lewd and irregular courſe of life, determin- 
ed, if poſlible, to retrieve the favour of the 
public by ſome important ſacrifice. He 
pitched upon the chancellor as a proper 
victim; a nobleman, who had often taken 
the liberty to check him in his inordinate 
career, and thereby incurred his diſpleaſure, 
beſides his favourite miſtreſs was continually 


inveighing againſt this faithful miniſter; and 


the duke of Buckingham, and other courtiers 
ridiculed his perſon and character. The 
king hearing ſoon after, that he had oppoſed 
a ſcheme projected by ſome commoners, for 
ſettling upon his majeſty an annual revenue 
of two millions of money, conceived a hatred 


material incident. 

The king was enamoured of the beauty 
and accompliſhments of Mrs. Stuart, whoſe 
virtue he had. long endeavoured in vain to 
corrupt; but Clarendon, alarmed at the 
conſequences of a difputed ticle, perſuaded 


the duke of Richmond to marry Mrs. Stuart, 
and by that means defeated the king's pro- 
ject. When politics therefore and inclination 


united to make the king facrifice Clarendon 
to popular prejudices, his former ſervices 
were no longer remembered. He was de- 
prived of the ſeals, which were given to Sir 
Orlando Bridgeman. 

The ſeſſion of parliament was uſhered in 
with ſome acts of a popular nature; and the 
firſt addreſs of the members contained their 

Nums. 36. Vol. II. 


Torbay, where he ſeized ſeveral veſſels; | 
Plymouth but was repulſed with | 


againſt him, which was heightened by a very 


— 
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acknowledgement of his goodneſs manifeſted 
in the diſmiſſion of the earl of Clarendon. 
The king in his anſwer aſſured them, that 
he would never employ that nobleman in 
any public office. 25 


In a few days a charge of high treaſon 
was preferred againſt him, in which he was 
acculed of adviſing his majeſty to keep up 
a ſtanding army, to diſſolve the parliament, 
and render himſelf abſolute, of having ſaid 
the king was a papiſt; and at the - ſame 
time adviſed and been inſtrumental in the 
ſale of Dunkirk; of having betrayed the 
ſecrets of his majeſty to his enemies, and 
of having adviſed the fatal ſeparation of the 
fleet, which in the late war had nearly been 
attended with the loſs of 'one part of his 
majeſty's navy. When this charge was pre- 
ſented to the peers, they refuſed to com- 
mit him on ſuch a general accuſation. This 
refuſal caufed violent diſputes between the 


two houſes. 
Clarendon, conſcious of his own unpopu- 
larity, and the inveterate hatred which the 
king had conceived againſt him, withdrew 
to Calais; whence he-ſent an a to the 
houſe of peers, for his abſenting himſelf 
from the kingdom, declaring, that during 
the time of his keeping the ſeal, he had 
never received a farthing more than the 
lawful perquiſites of his office, excluſive of 
the king's bounty, and that as a miniſter, he 
had never taken any ſtep without the con- 
currence of council. . 
The peers, after peruſing the apology, 
delivered it to the commons under the de- 
nomination of a libel, and by a vote of 
both houſes, it was condemned to be burned 
by the hands of the common hangman. 
They then paſſed a bill of baniſhment againſt 
the earl of Clarendon, which immediately 
received the royal ſanftion. This -worthy 
nobleman, incorruptible judge, and able 
miniſter withdrew into France, where he 
ſpent the remainder of his life, in review- 
ing and digeſting the materials he had col- 
lected for compoling the hiſtory of the civil 
wars, a performance juſtly admired for its 
candid repreſentation of facts, and maſterly 
B b diſplay 
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diſpley of charaers.—In the cloſe of the year, | 

_ the king went in proceſſion, and laid the firſt 
. ſtone of the Royal Exchange, which was finiſn- 
cd with great expeditio . 
A. D. 1668. Lewis XIV. king of France, 
was atrived to ſuch a pitch of greatneſs as 
alarmecl all the ſtates of Europe. As the 
Dutch, from their ſituation were expoſed to 
his deſigns, they were deſirous of uniting with 
the Engliſh, as the beſt expedient for their own 
defence. Charles hoped to retrieve his repu- 
tation with his ſubjects by engaging in a triple 
alliance with the ſtates general and the king of 
Sweden, to hinder the progreſs of the French 
king, who was reſolved to make himſelf maſ- 
ter of all the Spaniſh Netherlands; and the 
king now ſaw nothing ſo likely to produce 
. this effect, as his becoming the head of a 
league for ſupporting the ballance of power 


in Europe. 1 . 2 £ If. 

By this alliance, which was concluded in 
five days, the contracting powers aſſumed to 
themſelves the office of arbiters in the differ- 
ences between France and Spain, with reſpect 
to the Low Countries, as well as in the war | 
between Spain and Portugal. Sir William 
Temple, the Engliſh ambaſſador at the Hague 
concluded afterwards a treaty of commerce 
with the ftates general; and a peace be- 
tween Spain and Portägal was ſoon happily 
reſtored. _ | 

The Engliſh in general were ſo highly 
pleaſed with the triple alliance, that all men 
expreſſed an entire approbation of the mea- 
fures of the court; and the ſpirit of jealouſy 
and. diſcontent ſeemed for the preſent to be 
totally extinguiſhed, But the affairs of Scot- 
land were in much confuſion, Charles from his 
indolence having committed the government 
of that country to his miniſters; who en- 
croached on the privileges and liberties of the 
people. | 
The chief circumſtance which inflamed the 
minds of the Scots, was the rigorous execution 
of the laws for the introduction of epiſcopacy. 
When the ſevere law was made in England a- 

ainſt conventicles, the Scottiſh parliament 
— this violent example, by enacting a 


lay to the ſame purport, Whoever refuſed to 
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comply with the new model of the church go- 
vernment, was ſubjected to military force. In 
all the counties where the people had forſaken 


their churches, the ſoldiers were allowed to live 
at free quarters. "Bet | 
Theſe licenſed Freebooters were command- 
ed by Sir James Turner, a'man of a cruel, 
brutal diſpoſition ; who ſubjected to a ſevere 
fine, and quartered ſoldiers on the ſuppoſed 
delinquents, until they paid the illegal exac- 
tion. The inhabitants of the weſtern counties 
took up arms and ſurprized Dumfries, where 
Turner was quartered with his banditti. At 
Laneric they renewed the covenant and pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, in which they profeſſed 
their attachment to his majeſty's perſon and 
government; requiring only the reſtoration of 
preſbytery and their former miniſters. 
Dalziel took the field in order. to ſuppreſs 
them, and charging them near Pentland-hills, 
they were routed and diſperſed. Forty of 
theſe unhappy wretches being taken, rather 
than renounce the covenant, choſe. to be exe- 
cuted, and bore their fate like martyrs. This 
ſeverity. was contrary to his majeſty's inclina- 
tions, who forbad the further effufion of blood; 
and ordered that the priſoners might. be ſet at 
liberty, on their promiſing ta obey the laws 
for the future; and that thoſe who ſhould re- 
fuſe to ſubmit, ſhould be ſent to the planta- 
110.18. | | 
The Engliſh parliament. re- aſſembled after 
a long adjournment, and the. king expected 
to find a very compliant humour in the com- 
mons; but to his great ſurprize, they were ſo 
piqued at his lenity towards the non-confor- 
miſts, that they not only neglected to thank 
him for the triple alliance, hut appointed 
commiſſioners to examine certain perſons who 
were. ſuppoſed to have. miſbehaved in the late 
war. The king to obtain their favour, was 
obliged to iſſue a proclamation againſt conyen- 
ticles, in conſideration of which they voted him 
three hundred and ten thouſand pounds; ky an 
impoſition on wine and other liquors, and were 
then. adjourned. | 
In July following the magnificent theatre 
of Oxford was opened by the univerſity ; it 
was built at the expence of doctor Shel- 
don, 
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don, archbiſhop of Canterbury, chancel- 
or ifi o bot ord ee eee e 
A. D. 1669. The parliament re- aſſemibled 
in the month of October, and the king in a 
ſhort ſpeech, demanded a ſupply: for che dif- 
charge of his debts, and recommended the 
union of the kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land to their mature deliberations. But 
the commons waving theſe articles, determin- 
ed to examine into the manner in which for- 
mer ſubſidies had been exp ended. 
In the courſe of this enquiry, they foun 
the books 
Geo ge Carteret, in ſuch confuſion that they 
expelled him from the houſe. Fhey then 
thanked: the: king for the proclamation he 
had iflued againſt conventicles; and at the fame 
time appointed a committee to enquire into the 
conduct of the non-conformiſts.. Tos 
A diſpute had ſubſiſted for ſome time be- 
tween the two houſes concerning one Skinner a 
merchant of London, who had complained to 
the houſe of peers, of ſome injury he had re- 
ceived from the Eaſt India company. The lords 
decreed that the company: ſhould pay five thou- 
ſand pounds to the complainant. The com- 
mons, in conſequence of a petition from the 
company, committed Skinner to priſon for 
having applied to the upper houſe, in an af- 
fair that related to the common law of the 
kingdom, and the peers inſiſted on the com- 
pany's petition being a ſcandalous libel. Their 
mutual animoſities ſeemed to increaſe daily, 
ſo that Charles ſeeing no proſpect of an ac- 
commodation, prorogued the parliament to the 
month of February. en 16 ed 
A. D. 1670. The two houſes met aocord- 
ing to adjournment, 1eſumed the buſineſs of 
ſupply, and granted the king an additional 
duty, during eight years, of twelve pounds on 
each ton of Spaniſh wine, and eight on each 
ton of French. They. allo paſſed an act, au- 
thorizing his majeſty to diſpoſe of his quit-- 
rents andfee-farms, by which expedient his pre- 
ſent neceſſities were ſupplied; . but himſelf and 
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ſucceſſors left in a more dependent ſituation 


than before. : 
We are now come to a period, when the 
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hitherto been laudable, in moſt excuſable, be- 
cin extremely wicked and pernicious,” and 
were attended with ſuch conſequences; as 
had well nigh proved fatal both to prince and 
people: It was commonly obſerved, that a 
total alteration was made in the committee 
of the council appointed for foreign” affairs, 
and that prince Rupert, the duke of Ormond. 
lord keeper. Bridegman, and ſecfetary Tre: 
vor, men of inviolable honour, were ſeldom. 
at the council board; the king being wholly 
guided by the advice of Clifford, Aſhley, 
Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale; a 
junto diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
* The Cabal;” a word formed by the initial 
letters of their names. JR 10 57. 
The pernicious councils of the cabal, 
though from the firſt they were ſtrongly ſuf. 
pected appeared. not in. their full light, till 
ſome time after. Such were the! notions, 
which they infuſed into the King and duke, 
and which theſe princes were but tod apt to 
imbibe. They ſaid, that even this parta- 
ment, ſo remarkably attached to the erown, 
had already diſcovered ſymptoms of diſcon- 
tent; that they had been penurious in their 
temporary ſupplies, and kept the King's re- 
venue in a very precarious ſituation; that his 
kinſman the king of France if properly ap- 
plied to, would entèt into ſuch engagaments 
with him, as would raiſe him above all fear 
of a revolt; that a. war with Holland in con- 
junction with Lewis, would procure him evety 


| advantage that he could wiſh to enjoy; and 


furniſh him with a pretence for equipping/ a 
navy, and railing forces, with which he might 
retrieve the loſt power of the crown, and 
even extend his prerogative to abſolute me- 
narchy. About this time arrived in England, 
the dutcheſs of Orleans on a viſit to the king 
her brother. She landed at Dover in May, 
here being met by the king, ſhe was mag- 
nificently entertained for the ſpace of a fort- 
night. The dutcheſs of Orleans was a lady 
of admirable addreſs and had great influence 
over the mind of her brother. Me fd 
The French ambaſſador at London had al- 
ready ſounded the king's inclinations, as 


king's councils, which in many reſpects had | well as thoſe of the cabal, and found them. 
faycurably 
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26 
favourably . diſpoſed. towards forming an 
alliance with the king his maſter. The 
French king, knowing the diſpoſition of 
Charles, reſolved to bind him to his intereſt, 
by procuring him new pleaſures. For this 
purpoſe he fent over with the dutcheſs of 
B ene Mademoiſelle de Querouailles, f 
whom the king had no ſooner ſeen, than he 
was e ed with her charms. She ac- 
companied him to London, where ſne was 
created dutcheſs of Portſmouth, and main- 
tained her influence over him during the 
whole courſe of his life. The joy which 
. Charles derived from: his new alliance, was : 


greatly damped by the death of his ſiſter, 


and ſtill more by thoſe unhappy circumſtances: 
with which it was attended. | 7 
Soon after her return to Paris, ſhe was 
carried off by a ſudden illneſs, being ſeized 
with the diſtemper upon drinking a glaſs of 
ſuccory water. It was ſuppoſed, that ſhe 
fell a ſacrifice to the jealouſy of her huſband, 
who was much chagrined at the gaiety of 
her diſpoſition, and the intimacy that ſub- 
ſiſted between her and Lewis XIV. Charles 
himſelf was fully perſuaded of his guilt, but 

| as the misfortune was irreparable, he thou ghr | 
proper to admit the exculpatiens of the 
French king, who affirmed, that the phy- 
ſicians on opening her body, could diſcover 
no ground for the general rumour. So far 
was Charles from breaking with France 
upon this incident, that he took occaſion 
from it, to diſpatch the duke of Bucking- 
ham to Paris, under pretext of condoling 
with the duke of Orleans; but in reality to 
finiſh the ſecret alliance. ; 
The parhament meeting on the twenty 
fourth of October, the king addreſſed them 
in a ſhort ſpeech, and left the bufineſs to 
be explained by the lord keeper. That 
miniſter repreſented the preſent exigencies 
of the ſtate, and the ablolute neceſſity of 
an immediate ſupply, the augmentation of 
the naval power of France, .the remarkable 
decay of the Engliſh navy, and the ſeveral 
engagements into which the king had enter- 
ed with the different ſtates of Chriſtendom. 
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The commons, dazzled by the great 


| © 
LA. D. 1671. 


alliance Charles had made for the honour 
and advantage of the nation, began to pre- 
pare bills for raiſing two millions five hun- 
dred thouſand pounds to ſatisfy the king's 
demands; but before they could be paſſed, 
his majeſty adjourned the parliament. Sir 
William Temple, who reſided at the Hague 
as ambaſſador, was recalled to England, the 
king and cabal knowing he had too much 
integrity, and love for his country, to be a 
tool to the miniſtry, In the winter, the 
prince of Orange arrived in England, and 
was received by the king his uncle with 
the greateſt demonſtration of love and af- 
fection. . 

A. D. 1641. On the re- aſſembling of the 
parliament, they paſſed a bill called the 
Coventry Act, by which the practice of 
maiming was conſidered as a capital crime. 
This law was occafioned by an outrage com- 
mitted upon a member of the lower houſe. 
A propoſal having been made for laying a 
tax upon the play-houſes, it was oppoſed by 
the courtiers, one of which obſerved, that 
the players were the king's ſervants, and 
contributed to his diverſion. Sir John Coven- 
try then aſked, whether his majeſty's plea- 
ſure lay among the male or female players. 
This ſarcaſm was evidently levelled at Charles, 
who then maintained as concubines two ac- 
treſſes, Davis, and Nell Gwin. 

The duke of Monmourh, incenſed at the 
familiarity with which Coventry had uſed 
his majeſty, reſolved to make him a public 
example. For this purpoſe he engaged 
Sands, Obrien, and ſeveral officers of the 
guards to ſet upon him, as he ſhould return 
to his lodgings in the evening. He made 
a brave and obſtinate reſiſtance, and after 
wounding ſeveral of the aſſailants, was with 
great difficulty overpowered. They lit his 
noſe with a knife in order, as they ſaid, to 
teach him for the future, to treat his majeſty 
with greater reſpect. The commons exaſ- 
perated at the aſſault, immediately enacted 
the law above mentioned, and added a clauſe, 
importing, that thoſe who had attacked Sir 
John Coventry, Hould not be intitled to a 
pardon from the crown, x; 

| The 
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her life in that communion. 


A. D. 167e) 


The duke of York in the month of March 
joſt his dutcheſs, Anne Hyde, daughter of 
the earl of Clarendon, by whom he had 
Mary, afterwards princeſs of Orange, and 
Anne who lived to ſway the ſcepter of Eng- 
land. The dutcheſs on her death-bed, openly 
profeſſed the Romiſh religion, and, ended 
Some have 
thought that ſhe had been perſuaded con- 
trary to her conſcience, to ſign a paper con- 
taining the grounds of her converſion. The 
death and converſion of his dutcheſs, put an 
end to the diſguiſe, Which the duke of 
Vork had hitherto worn, and he now openly 
avowed his attachment to the church of 
Rome. | 

This circumſtance. tended Rill farther to 
alarm, and diſguſt the whole nation. The 
attention of the cabal was at this juncture 
employed in concerting meaſures for a war 
with Holland, and finding ſome pretence 
for commencing: hoſtilities, they at laſt re- 
ſolved, that the captain of the , veſſel em- 


ployed in-conveying lady Temple from Hol- 


land, > ſhould; demand an obedience: to be 
paid to the Engliſh flag from the whole 
Dutch fleet, ver on their refuſal to fire upon 
them: This officer, after he had received 
lady Temple and her chlidren on board his 
veſſel, ſailed through a ſquadron commanded 
by Van Ghent, and as they did not ftrike 
their top- ſails, diſcharged a broad ſide at them 


without heſitation. 


The Dutch admiral, aſtoniſned at ſuch 
eonduct, ſent an officer to remonſtrate with 
him concerning it. The captain replied, 
he had acted according to his orders. Van 
Ghent told him, that t though the ſtates gene- 
ral had by treaty engaged to pay the com- 

liment to the Britiſh flag, he could not 
expect that a large fleet commanded by an 
admiral, would ſtrike their topſails to a ſingle 
veſſel which was not even a ſhip of war, but 

a private boat for pleaſure or diſpatch. The 
captain departed without further diſpute, 

and no ſooner arrived in England than he 
was impriſoned, for not- having luficiently 
aſſerted the honour of his ſovereign. 

At this period lived an infamous- deſpe- 
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rado, named Blood, whoſe daring enter- 
prizes have tranſmitted his name to poſterity.. 
This man was a diſbarided officer of the pro- 
tector's, and had been concerned 1 in a plot 
for exciting a rebellion in Ireland; for which 
he himſelf was attained, and tome of his 
confederates capitally puniſhed.” While the 
dulte of Ormond was viceroy of that King- 
dom, he had undertaken to ſurpnze e 
caſtle of Dublin, but failing in his attempt, 
determined to attempt the life of the Fake 
For this purpoſe he followed him into Eng- 
land, and-one night accompanied by eight 
of his confederates, he aſſaulted his coach in 
St. James's- ſtreet, and made himſelf maſter 
of his perſon; He then ſet him on horle- 
back behind one of the gang, in order to 
convey him to Fyburn; and put him to an 
1gnominious death, _ 

In the mean time he himſelf tode c on, and 
actually fixed a rope to the allows, The 
other accomplices had got as on ar as Berkley, 
now Devonſhire houſe, when the duke en- 
deavouring to diſengage himſelf, fell from 
the horſe together with the ruffian, to whom 
he had been faſtened, and while they lay 
ſtruggling on-the ground together, road 
ſervants came to his aſſiſtance. B'ood by this 
time had returned, but finding it impoſſible 
to accompliſh his deſign, ordered his con- 
federates to fire at the duke, which done, 
they. eſcaped through favour of the night. 

This reſolute villain” laid a ſcheme for 
carrying off the regalia from the Fower, and 
had well nigh ſucceeded i in the attempt. He 
had bound and: wounded Edwards, the 
keeper of the jewel office, and got ort of 
the Tower with his prey, but was appre- 
hended in the ftreets, with ſoine of his ac- 
compliees. One of them was known to 
have been concerned in the attempt 355 
the duke of Ormond; and Blood Was 
poſed to be the ring. leader. When on. 
ed on the ſubject, he boldhy. acknowledged 
the fact, but refuſed to diſcovet his confede- 
F declaring that “ The fear of death 
« ſhould never induce him, either to deny. 
« a crime, or to betray a friend.” The 


| 


| king prompted by curiefity do ſee and con- 
vert 


„ 
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gether with a peerage. This device was 


verſe, with this extraordinary«perſon.; Blood 
was introduced to his majeſty, and confeſſed 
his having once entertained a deſign on his 
lite on account of his ſeverity towards the 
godly; but his ſpirit was ſo damped by the 
liaht of his majeſty that he relented, and his 
reſolution failed. 
e obſerved that he was ſenſible of the 
danger, to which by his confeſſion he had 
expoled himſelf, but at the ſame time, warn- 
ed the king of the conſequences that might 
attend his execution, aſſuring his majeſty 
that his aſſociates had bound themſelves by 
the: ſtricteſt oaths, to revenge the death of any 


of the confederacy. . N 


The king, ſtruck with admiration, or awed 
by fear, not only pardoned the malefactor, 
but gratified him an eſtate of five hund- 
red pounds a year in Ireland, and diſ- 
3 him by many markskof perſonal 
bo this time died'the famous earl of 
Mancheſter, and lord Fairfax, who though 
they had been. generals againſt the late king, 
were afterwards inſtrumental in his ſons reſ- 
mace. ; £ 
A. D. 1672. In the beginning of the 
year, the French king, the elector of Co- 
logne, and the biſhop of Munſter, agreed to 
infeſt the territories of the ſtates- general, 
while the combined fleets of England and 
France ſhould fall upon their ſhipping and 
interrupt their commerce. Charles having 
by his profuſion laviſhed away two millions 
five hundred thouſand pounds, granted by 
parliament; beſides ſeven hundred thouſand 
livres received by ſtipulation from the king 
of France; ſtill found himſelf in great neceſſi- 
ty. He therefore gave the miniſtry to un- 
derſtand, that it would be impoſſible to be- 
gin the war without a farther ſupply of five 
hundred thouſand pounds; but as he could 
not think of obtaining it from parliament, 
propoſed to confer the office of treaſurer on 
pim who ſhcu'd deviſe the means of furniſh- 
ing the preſent demand. Shaftſbury drop- 
ped a hint to Clifford, which the latter im- 
mediately ccmmunicated to the king, who 


beſtowed on h'm the promiſed reward, to- 


— 
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the ſhutting up the exchequer, and re- 
taining all the ſums which ſhould be paid 
into it. „ 

Theſe deſperate meaſures ſpread a conſter- 
nation through the city, and were attended 
with the ruin of many. The bankers ſtop- 
ped payment; the merchants could anſwer 
no bills; diffidence and jealouſy every where 


-prevailed, together with an interruption of 


commerce, by which the trading part of the 
nation were reduced to extreme indigence, 
and men were univerſally exaſperated at thoſe 
myſterious councils, from which the parlia- 


ment and all men of honour were excluded, 


and which began with the deſtruction of 
public credit, and open violation of the 
moſt ſacred engagement both foreign and 


The next meaſure of the court was ſtron- 
gly expreſſive of thoſe arbitrary deſigns, 
which the king and his miniſtry had adopted. 
A proclamation was publiſhed, ſuſpending 
the penal laws, which had been made againſt 
non-conformiſts, and granting to proteſtant 


diſſenters the public exerciſe of their reli- 


gion; and to Catholics, the exerciſe of it in 


their own houſes. About the ſame time, the 


act of navigation was ſuſpended, and a pro- 
clamation iſſued for impreſſing ſailors, puniſh- 
ing all thoſe who ſhould dare to arraign his 
majeſty's meaſures z martial law was alſo 
eſtabliſhed for the regulation of the army. 
Lord keeper Bridgeman was deprived of 
the ſeals, for refuſing to impreſs the declara- 
tion for ſuſpending the penal laws, and the 
chancellorſhip was veſted in the hands of 
the earl of Shaftsbury. Thus another mem- 
ber of the cabal, received the reward of his 


iniquity. 


The conduct of foreign affairs was per- 


fectly confiſtent with theſe domeſtic tranſac- 


tions. A perfidious attempt was made upon 
the Dutch Smyrna fleet before the declara- 
tion of war. Sir Robert Holmes, who was 
ſent on this expedition, fell in with a ſquadron 
from the Mediterranean, under the command 
of admiral Sprague, and if re-inforced by 
this cflicer, he wculd doubtleſs have ſuc- 
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ceeded in his deſign ; but being deſirous. of 


engroſing the honour and. profit of the 
enterprize to himſelf, he concealed his or- 
ders and permitted Sprague to continue his 


voyage. | | 
When Holmes approached, he aſſumed a 


friendly appearance, and invited the Dutch 


admiral, Van Neſs, who conducted the con- 
voy, to come on board; one of his chap- 
lains ſent a like inſidious meſſage to the rear- 
admiral. But theſe officers had been pre- 
viouſly informed of the deſign of the Eng- 
liſh, and had already prepared for defence. 
Three times were they vigorouſly attacked 


by the Engliſh, and as often did they bravely 


repel the affailants. In the third, one of 
the Dutch ſhips were taken, together with 
three or four of their ſmalleſt merchantmen, 
but the reſt under' favour of a thick fog, 


continued their courſe, and ſafely arrived in 


Holland. The ſtates exclaimed againſt this 


piratical attempt with great virulence; the 


people of England condemned it as an in- 
famous enterprize, and the king himſelf 
was aſhamed of having aſſented to the un- 
dertaking. | 

The ſtates general ſeemed now to be de- 
voted to utter deſtruction. Lewis king of 
France, was at the head of an army con- 
fiſting of one hundred and eighty thouſand 
men, commanded by the ableſt officers in 


Europe; his ſubjects were enriched by com- 


merce, and his finances managed with the 

reateſt œconomy, while the Dutch were 
diſtracted between two powerful factions. 
In this fituation of affairs, the ſtates con- 
ſented to honour the Engliſh flag in what- 
ſoever manner Charles ſhould think proper, 
and appointed his nephew the prince of 
Orange captain general and admiral, though 
he had not reached the twenty third year of 
his age. De Wit, a conſummate ſtateſman, 
who preſided in the council of the united 
provinces, had made the neceſſary prepa- 
rations for the threatened invaſion, and now 
reſolved to make a powerful effort by ſea, 
-while the prince of Orange was employed in 
levying troops, and re-eſtabliſhing the dif- 
cipline of the army. 


CHARLES I. 


1 
De Ruyter was ſent tö ſea with a fleet of 
ninety ſail, beſides forty five ſhips; Corne- 
lius de Wit, acting on board, as deput7 
from the ſtates. De Ruyter's intention was 
to have prevented the junction of the 
French and Engliſh fleets, but they were 
already joined and lay at anchor in Solebay, 
to the number of one hundred and thirty 
ſhips of the line. The duke of York com- 
manded in chief, and the earl of Sandwich 
acted as admiral of the blue; mareſchal 
d' Etrẽes commanded the French ſquadron. 

The Engliſh fleet rods. at anchor in ſuch © 
diſorder, that the earl of Sandwich, a brave 
and experienced officer, apprized the duke 
of the danger; but the anſwer given him 
ſeemed to imply a ſuſpicion of his courage. 
On the approach of the enemy, every one 
flew to his poſt with-the utmoſt precipitation, 
and many; Miips were obliged to cut their 
cables in order to prepare for the action. 
Sandwieh commanded in the van, and though 
reſolved to conquer or to die, he yet be- 
haved with ſo much prudence, that to him 
the ſafety of the whole fleet was viſibly 
owing. He hurried out of the bay, and by 
this wiſe meaſure, afforded time to the duke 
of York, who conducted the main body, 
and to mareſchal d*Etrees, admiral of the 
rear, to get out to open ſea. The earl ſuſ- 
tained a moſt furious attack from the enemy; 
he repulſea the ſhip of Van Ghent, after 
that admiral had been killed in the engage- 
ment z he ſunk another ſhip which attempted 


| to board him, together with three fire ſhips 


which came full againſt him; and though” 
his ſhip was ſhattered, and ſix hundred of 
his men ſlain, he continued to ply his artil- 
lery without intermiſſion, until another fire 
ſhip grappled him on the quarter. 
Warned by his captain Sir Edward Had- 
doc, he might have eſcaped the danger ; bur 
he diſdained to ſurvive the diſgrace, which 
the duke's injurious expreſſion he imagined 
had caſt upon him; ſo that himſelf and all 
his crew that remained were buried in the 
eneral ruin; and thus was deftroyed one of 


the moſt gallant officers that ever England 


produced, by the inſolent reflection of a 


young 
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young admiral, who pteſuming on, his ela- al A. D. 1673. Sir J ohn Charlton Wanne 
vated ſtation, had treated him with indig- choſe ſpeaker; Turner being appointed a 
| | | baron of the exchequer. The king having 


DIY. > Fro one e i 0 5 EO hehe 95 
_ Mean while De Ruyter was engaged in in his ſpeech enlarged upon the expence of 
the war, proceeded to demonſtrate the no- 


cloſe combat with the duke of Vork; and ar, non | 
the fight was maintained for two hours with, | ceſlity of engaging: therein, obſerving at 
zgxeat ohſtinancy on both ſides. The duke the ſame time, that his indulgence to non- 
was obliged to ſhift his flag to another ſhip, | conformiſts had been productive of the peace 
and his on diviſion was in danger of being | of the kingdom, and concluded with aſſuring 
overpowered, when Sir Joſeph Jordan, who them, that he doubted not of their pro- 
ſucceeded Sandwich, came to his aſſiſtance. | Portioning the ſupplies to his preſent exi- 
The battle coptinued till night, when the | gency. Shaftſbury, as lord chancellor ex- 
Dutch ſheered off, ut were not purſued by | patiated on the ſame topics, aſſerting more- 
the enemy. It was generally ſuppoſed that | over, that the ftates being the inveterate 
mareſchal d'Etrees had received private or- | enemies of England, the parliament had 
ders to keep. aloof, that the two maritime | laid it down as an invariable maxim that 
powers might deſtcoy each other, as he en- Delenda eſt Carthago;” this hoſtile govern- 
tered not into any part of the action. _ | ment muſt by all means be deſtroyed, He 
By this time, Lewis had invaded the ter- then laviſhed the moſt fulſome encomia on 
ritories of the ſtates general, on the ſide of | the king, and reeommended a ſupply to their 
Germany, taking and deftroying-every, thing | ferious conſideration, . 
before him, almoſt without oppoſition. In | The commons regardleſs of theſe aſſertions 
theſe circumſtances, the magiſtrates of Am- | of the king and his cabal, proceeded in their 
ſterdam obliged the burgeſſes to keep watch | deliberations, with that calm and fteady 
and ward; the other towns followed their | ſpirit, which becomes ſo auguſt an aſſembly. 
example, and having opened all the ſluices, They were diffatisfied at his majeſty's con- 
the Whole province of Holland was laid un- duct; they diſapproved of the war, and de- 
ane . | termined to inſiſt on the immediate redrefs 
eivin, of the nation's grievances. They then pre- 
ſented an addreſs againſt the king's decla- 


s 


Lewis perceiving a ſtop put to his con- 
queſts by the inundation of Holland, left 


the command of. 
Luxemburgh at Utrecht, and marched into 
Flanders, from whence he went to Paris, 


which he entered amidſt the acclamations of 
populace. The paſſage of the Rhine 


the | 
which he effected with much eaſe and expe- 
dition, was celebrated by the bards of France, 
as an exploit equal to that of Alexander in 


paſſing the Granicus, and the ſurname of 


« Great beſtowed on him by his flattering 
ſubjects. 


Theſe alarming ſucceſſes induced the em- 


peror and ſeveral other German princes to 
aſſiſt the Dutch, who were in imminent 
danger of being utterly deſtroyed, Of all 
their allies, there was none on whom they ſo 
much depended, as the Engliſh parliament; 
which the king's neceſlitics at laſt obliged 
him to aſſemble. | | 


d of .the army to the duke of 


plained ; 


ration for liberty ot conſcience, beſeeching 
that his majeſty by anulling the ſame, would 


remove the doubts and fears of his ſubjects, 


and to- convince him of their affection to- 
wards his perſon and government, voted a 
tax of ſeventy thouſand pounds per month 
for eighteen months, to anſwer the king's 
preſent occaſions. 

Charles thus gratified, declared that his 
intentions were far from deſiring to evade or 
renounce the advice of his parliament, and 


that he was willing to- concur in any mea-, 


ſures that might tend to the public good, 
He then publiſhed a proclamation for the 
redreſs of their grievances ; but the commons 
were not ſatisfied with this, being deter- 
mined to*"prepare a bill which ſhould effec- 
tually prevent the evil of which they com- 
and likzewie to defer paſting we 
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bill for the ſupplies, until the declaration 
for liberty of conſcience ſhould be recalled. 


The king now found his affairs in a very 


intricate ſituation, the cabal were divided in 


their opinion concerning the ſteps he ſhould | 


now purſue; ſome recommending a com- 
pliant, others a refractory behavfour ; but 

wis exhorted him to make peace with his 
ſubjects, as he could not without their con- 
currence carry on the Dutch war. 


The artful Shaftſbury perceiving the king's 


want of reſolution, determined to conſult 
his own ſafety by a timely change, and to 
eſpouſe the intereſts of that party, which 
was likely to gain the aſcendant. The 
country party received him with open arms, 
and afterwards uſed him as their agent in 
the accompliſhment of their moſt important 
deſigns. | 
Alarmed at the defection of his chief 
counſellor, the king repaired to the houſe 
of peers, and ſending for the declaration, 
broke the ſeal with his own hand; aſſuring 
them at the fame time, that he would grant 
his aſſent to every bill, concluded to redreſs 
their grievances. But the recall of the in- 
dulgence was not ſufficient to fatisfy the 
commons, nor remove thoſe ſuſpicions which 
they had conceived of the arbitrary deſigns 
They were determined to 
ſecure their religion by another act. They 


paſſed a law for impoſing a teſt on all thoſe 


who ſhould enjoy any public employment. 
Beſides taking the oaths of ſupremacy and 


allegiance, and receiving the ſacrament in 


the eſtabliſhed church, they were obliged 
to renounce the real preſence in the eucha- 


As the Diſſenters had aſſiſted the endea- 
vours of the commons, againſt the king's 


declaration of indulgence, and profeſſed their 


reſolution to accept of no toleration in an 


illegal manner, they had obtained the favour 


of the parliament; and a ſcheme was formed 


for uniting the whole Proteſtant intereſt 


againſt the common enemy, who now began 


to appear formidable. A bill _paſſed the 
lower nouſe for the benefit of the proteſtant 


non-conformiſts, but met with ſame oppo- 
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ſition in the houſe of peers. The vote for 

a ſupply was carried into a law, as a reward 
to the king for his ready compliance, A 
bill of indemnity likewiſe paſſed which ſe- 
cured the miniſters from all farther ſcru- 
tiny. | 

Charles notwithſtanding the conceſſions 
which he had made to the commons, was 
ſtill determined to perſevere in his French 


alliance, and in the Dutch war; and of con- 


ſequence in all thoſe arbitrary deſigns, for 
which theſe fatal meaſures had been adopt- 
ed. The money he had-received from par- 
liament enabled him th fit out a fleet, of 
which prince Rupert was declared admiral; 
the duke of York being diſqualified by the 
teſt. Sir Edward Sprague, and the earl of 
Oſſory, ſerved under the prince, and they 
were joined by the French fleet commanded . 
by d Etrẽs. 1 
The combined fleets directed their courſe, 
to the coaſt of Holland, and found the ene- 
my riding at anchor. within the ſands at 
Schonvelt; The circumſtances attending 
this battle are ſo variouſly as well as ob- 
ſcurely related by hiſtorians, that a diſtin& 
account of it cannot be giyen. We can 
only affirm, that both ſides laid claim to the 
victory, and may thence conclude that the 
action was not deciſive. | 
On the fourth of June, they met off 
Fluſhing, where they made a random fight, 
and were parted by a gale of wind, before 
any conſiderable damage was done on either 
ſide. Prince Rupert was averſe to the war, 
and the duke of York, who influenced the 
conduct of the admiralty from private pique 
to the prince, kept the fleet in continual 
want of neceſſaries, ſo that he was obliged 
to put into harbour for ſupplies. 25 
He was no ſooner in a condition to fail, 
than he immediately put to ſea. The fleet 
met at the mouth of the Texel, and fought 
the laſt battle which during a courſe of ſa 
many years had happened between theſe 
maritime nations. The Dutch were com- 
manded in this action, as well as the two 
former by De Ruyter and 'Tromp, who had 


| lately been reconciled by the mediation of 


the 
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terms which they had already impoſed, and the 
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0 had * 


the 1 prince of Orange. De Ruyter was. op- 

poet to prince Rupert, Tromp to Sprague, 
00 * 15 rear admiral to D'Etrees. 
They fought in-this battle as if death or vic- 
tory had been the only alternative. D*Etrees, 
and all the French ſquadron except rear-admi- 
ral "Martel, kept at a diſtance; and Bran- 
kert inſtead of advancing, againſt them, 
Mot a head to the aſſiſtance of De Ruy- 


ter, who was furiouſly attacked by A Ru- 


EE 354 ha fl db 
oe did the ; 1 diſplay more Foal | 
and conduct, or acquire more de- 


ſerve honour: Having, -diſengaged himſelf 


5755 the Numerous enemies. with Which he was 
Eichel, be his rear-adiniral-Sir 
re down to the affiſtance 


in which racks firſt engaged, Was ſo ſhat- 
tered that he was -obhged-to hoiſt his flag 
onboard the St. George ; while Tromp did the 
fame from the Golden Lion to the Comet; 
and the action was renewed with. redoubled 


ardor,-until the St. George was likewiſe diſa- 


bled. The admiral was drowned to the great |. 
who beſtowed on his va- 


ſorrom of Tromp, 
1our he 'merited applauſe. Prince Rupert 
0 the whole diviſion in great conſter- 
nation, ſent three fire ſhips into the midſt of 
the Dutch fleet; making at the ſame time a ſig- 
nal to the French to bear down; which if they 


had done, they would probably have obtain- 


ed a complete victory. But the prince ob- 
ſerving their neglect of his ſignal, and finding | 


that moſt of his ſhips were diſabled, wiſely 


provided for their ſafety by hauling off towards 
the Engliſh coaſt, and leaving the victory un- 
decided. 

The king of eden having affered his | 
mediation, a congreſs was opened at Cologne; 
but the two monarchs, inſiſted nearly on the 
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| the houle of Auſtria; ; but the emperor becom-- 
ing a widower in the courſe of this year, eſ- 
pouſed her himſelf; which was a ſecond in: 
ſtance of his contempt for the, king of Eng-. 
land. The duke then made his addreſſes, to 
Mary, fiſter of the duke of Modena, whom 
Lewis declared and adopted daughter of 
France, engaging at 171 ſame time to pay her 
portion. 

The 0 Fo, England immediately 
took the alarm, and proteſted with the utmoſt 
zeal againſt the propoſed marriage. The king 
told them, that Heir oppoſition came too late, 
and that the marriage was not only. . 
but ſolemnized by Proxy. The commons per- 
ſiſted in their remonſtrance, and Froceeding 
o the ſerutinꝝ of ſome other parts of the go- 
vernment, voted the ſtanding army a grievance, 
and declared, that they would grant no far- 
ther ſupply, unleſs it could be made to appear, 
that the Dutch were fo obſtinate as. to reject all. 


| equitable: terms. 
To put an nd. to theſe Nei lde attacks, the 


| | king determined to prorogue the parliament, 
| and coming ſuddenly to the houſe of peers, he 


ſent the uſher to ſummon the commons, The 
ſpeaker and the uſher happened almoſt to meet 
at the door of the houſe; but the ſpeaker 
being within, ſome of the members hut the. 
door and cried, &« To the chair, to the chair; 


| while others anfrered, c the black rod is at 
„„ the door.” 


The commons immediately 
voted; that the alliance with France was a 
grievance; that ſeveral. of his majeſty's privy 
council were grievances z and in particular the 
duke of Lauderdale. During the time of 
voting, the uſher continued knocking at the 
door; but the ſpeaker leaped from the chair 
before the votes were collected, and the houſe 
roſe in the utmoſt diſorder. The king, in a 
ſhort but pathetic ſpeech, repreſented the ad- 
vantages of unanimity, and the great joy 
which the enemy would receive, from a dit- 


ſtates finding their affairs to be in a better | ſention between him and his parliament ; af- 


Poſture than formerly, relaxed daily in their 


offers; and there was little probability of the 
ies coming to any agreement. 
Propoſals had been made for a marriage 


ſuring them at the ſame time he had exerted 
his utmoſt efforts in ſtopping the progreſs of 
popery, and then prorogued them to the ſe- 


venth of January. 


between the duke of York, and a p inceſs of | . 
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About this time, the princeſs of Modena end to the war; the conferences were then 
arrived in England with her mother, and on | opened” with the marquis de Freſno, and in 
the twenty firſt of November, her marriage | fifteen days the treaty was concluded, Ir ” 
With the duke of York. was conſummated at | was a. renewal-of the peace of Breda, with 

1 itheſe additions, that the Dutch ſhould yield 
A. D. 1674, On the ſeventh day of Ja- | the honour of the flag to the Engliſh in the 


nuary, the parliament met according to ad- moſt extenſive terms, and pay about three 
journment; and the king endeavoured to ſof- hundred thoufand pounds to Charles, towards 
ten their reſentment, by ſome acts of a po- defraying the expence of the d ar. 
pular nature. But albhis endeavours were in-], Though the parliament thanked his ma- 
effectual, as the diſguſt of the commons was Jeſty for reſtoring peace to the kingdom, they 
too deeply rooted to be removed by theſe ex- ſtill continued to examine grievances. They 
pedients. They preſented a petition. to the requeſted the king to diſbhand his land forces 
Ling, defiring he would appoint a general | they named a committee to examine the mili- 
Faſt z intimating thereby the calamitous fitua- | tla- bill paſſed in the Scottiſh (parliament; . 
tion of the nation; they attempted to impoſe'| they” prepared one bill for explaining and 
a new and more rigorous teſt. againſt popery, maintaining the privileges of the Habeas Cor- 
and what much alarmed'the court; attacked; pus, and introduced another. obliging the 


the members of the cabal, to whoſe perni- members of-both*houſes to take the teſt oath. 
cious advice they juſtly aſcribed all the pub- The king was greatly chagrined at this ſpirit: 


lic grievances.. 5 Jeet ſeverity, but rendered theſe meaſures inef- 
Clifford was dead; Shaftſbury had deſerted f fectual by an immediate prorogation. a 
the court, and engaged in the country party. | The French king, inſtead of reſenting the 
Buckingham received intelligence, that the deſertion of his ally, readily accepted his me- 
parliament reſolved on bringing him to juſ- diation, though he had reaſon to expect fayour- 
tice,. requeſted a hearing before the houſe, | and indulgence from Charles; who enjoyed 
which being granted, he ſtrove by long and-| from him a yearly penſion of one hundred- 
incoherent ſpeeches to juſtify his conduct, and | thouſand pounds. About this time, the 
impeach that of Arlington. He was required | young prince of Orange advanced into Flan- 
diſtinctly to anſwer a ſet of queries, relative | ders with a numerous army, and ravaged all: 
to ſome arbitrary proceedings of government; | before him, taking ſeveral places of import-- 
but as his replies were perplexed, and con- | ance before the end of the campaign. 
fuſed, they doomed him to the ſame fate with | Charles, the more to influence the ſtates- 
the duke of Lauderdale. Arlington made fo | general to come to terms of accommodation: 
good a defence, that they. droopped the pro- | with France, recalled Sir William Temple 
jecution. | | from his retreat, and ſent him ambaſſador- 
The king finding it impoſſible to maintain | to the Hague,. where he knew that miniſter- 
a war, which was ſo diſagreeable to the par- was much eſteemed... The Dutch were very 
liament, began to attend to the propoſals | deſirous of putting an end to the war, but the; 


which the ſtates had mate for a ſeparate 
peace. They wrote a ſubmiſſive letter, em- 
powering the marquis de Freſno, the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador at London, to conclude a treaty 


with king Charles in their name, on certain 


conditions which were ſpecified therein. 
The king in order to gratify the pariia- 


ment, made them acquainted with theſe pro- 


poſals, and deſired their advice in the preſent 


Emergence, They exhorted him to put an 


* 
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prince of Orange was-now inſpired with am- 
bitious views, and the deſire of military glory. 
During the whole campaign, he 35h 
the Engliſh miniſter, and told him afterwards, 
that until a greater impreſſion could be made 
upon France, they had nothing to expect 
from a negotiation. 'Phis year was remark-. - 
able for the death of the earl. of Clarendon, 
who departed this life in the eighth year of 


his exile, at Rouen in Normandy. 
Abou 


* 
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Was diſgraced, and loſt the dignity of chancel- 


lor of the.univerſity of Cambridge, in which 


he was ſucceeded by the duke of Monmouth, 
who having ſignalized his courage in France, 
was become the delight of the people. The 
duke of Lauderdale, intimidated by the vote 
Paſſed againſt him in the houſe of commons, 
openly renounced the meaſures of the cabal; 


profeſſed uncommon zeal for the proteſtant 


religion, appeared conſtantly at church, re- 
ceived the communion with great fervency, 
and even adviſed his- majeſty to put the laws 
in execution againſt the Roman catholics. 

A. D. 1675. But all theſe arts of the duke 
could not appeaſe the reſentment of the com- 


mons, who introduced a bill againſt popery, 


in which were inſerted many ſevere clauſes 
for the detection and puniſhment of prieſts. 
They preſented a Tecond addreſs, againſt the 


duke of Lauderdale, and on the PFing's re- 


turning an evaſive ariſwer, ſeemed relolved to 
inſiſt on his removal. ö 


During theſe attacks of the country party, 
the courtiers were not inactive. 


| 'The earl of 
Lindſay, brought into the houſe of peers a 
bill for. a new teſt ; by which all members of 
either houſe, were obliged to renounce the 
lawfulneſs of taking up arms againſt the king 
on any pretence whatſoever ; and to declare 
before Cod, that they would never attempt 
to alter the government either in church or 
ſtate. This bill, was only carried by two voices 
in the houſe of peers. It was then ſent down 


to the houſe of commons, where it was likely 


peal to. the houſe of peers, The lords took 


to meet with a ſtronger oppoſition, had not 
their attention been diverted, by a diſpute of 
a different nature. N 

One doctor Shifley, being caſt in a law ſuit 
in chancery, by Sir John Fag, a member 
of the houſe of commons, preſented an ap- 


cognizance of the: cauſe, and cited Fag to ap- 
pear before them. He laid his complaint be- 
Fore the lower houſe, who undertook his de- 
Fence, and inſiſting that the lords had no right 
to receive an appeal from any court of equity, 


committed Shirley to priſon. Conferences 
were keld on the ſubject, but xithout coming planting] the dutcheſs of Portſmouth in the 
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time, the dis of Buckingham | to any agreement. Four lawyers were com- 


mitred to the Tower by the commons, for 


diſobeying the orders of the houſe, and plead- 


ing in this cauſe before the peers. The lords 
declared this commitment a breach of the 
Magna Charta, and ordered the lieutenant 
of the Tower to releaſe the priſoners, but he 
refuſed; and they petitioned the king to 
puniſh for contempt of orders. ET 
Charles exhorted both houſes to unanimity 
and concord; but finding his counſel had no 
effect, prorogued the parliament, to the 
thirteenth day of October. On the opening 


the ſeſſion, according to adjournmenit, the 


king demanded a ſupply, as well for the 
building of ſhips, as for diſcharging the debts 
which lay upon his revenue. The commons 
abſolutely refuſed to pay his debts, but grant- 
ed three hundred .thouſand pounds, for re- 
pairing and augmenting the navy. They 
then turned their attention to the redreſs of 
public grievances.; but their deliberations 
were interrupted, by the inſolent behaviour 
of father St. Germain, a French jeſuit, who 
entered the houſe of one Luzancy, a convert 
to the proteſtant religion; and by threaten- 
ing him with death exhorted a writing, by 
which he renounced his converſion. The 
complaint of Luzancy produced ſuch a violent 
ferment among the commons, that the king, 
in order to appeaſe them, iſſued a pro- 
clamation offering two hundred pounds as a 
reward, to thoſe who ſhould apprehend St. 
Germain ; but he had retired .to the conti- 
nent, 

So exceſſive was the king's profuſion, levi- 
ty, and futillity that he was lampooned, and 
ridiculed in every part of the kingdom. Ex- 
aſperated by the liberties taken with his per- 
ſon and adminiſtration, he ſuppreſſed all the 
coffee- houſes, and iſſued a proclamation, 


| promiſing a reward to thoſe who ſhould diſ- 


cover the authors of libels and pamphlets 
written againſt the government. 5 

About this time, the dutcheſs of Mazarine 
having-quarrelled with her huſband, made a 
journey to the Engliſh court, where ſhe was 


king's 


very politely received. She was near ſup- 
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king's affections; he gratified her with an 
annual penſion of four thoufand pounds; 
her houſe was the reſort of the gay and the 
polite; it was frequented by the celebrated 
Wits of the age, and among the reſt by the 
famous St. Evremond, who like herſelf was a 
French refugee. | | | 
The diſpute about privilege was reaſſumed, 
and the peers petitioned the king to diſſolve 
the parliament, which he accordingly did for 
fifteen months. 2p 

A. D. 1676. In the beginning of this 

year all the powers at war agreed to ſend 
plenipotentiaries to Nimeguen to negotiate 

a treaty under the mediation of the Engliſh 
monarch, who in July following ſent thither 
lord Berkeley, Sir William Temple, and Sir 
Leoline Jenkins in quality of mediating am- 

baſſadors. The Dutch, who were deſirous 

of peace, ſoon appeared; Lewis likewiſe ſent 
his ' ambaſſadors ; the Swedes were alſo will- 
ing to negotiate ; but as theſe powers could 
take no ſteps without the concurrence of 
their allies, no terms of accommodation could 
as yet be ſettled. 

On the meeting of the parliament, which 
aſſembled in February, his majeſty proteſted, 
that he was willing to grant every ſecurity 

in his power towards the maintenance of the 


1 


roteſtant religion, as exerciſed in the eſtab- 


liſhed church of England, together with the 
liberties and properties of his loving ſub- 
jects; he laid before them his wants, and 
deſired a ſupply that would enable him 
to make a conſiderable addition to his 
navy. | 
A. D. 1677, The proceedings of the 
parliament were like to have been interrupt- 
ed by a declaration againſt the legality of 
their meeting. It had been enacted by an 
old ſtatute of Edward III. that parliaments 
ſhould be ſummoned once a year or oftner, 
it need be. The laſt prorogation had been 
longer than a year, and being efteemed on 
that account illegal, ic was ſuppoſed to be 
equal to an entire diſſolution. The infer- 
ence ſeems rather to be forced; and beſides 
a latter act, that which, repealed the trien- 
nial law had decreed, that it was neceſſary 
NuMs. 37, Vol. II, 0 


| 


to aſſemble. parliaments only once in three 
years. So much ſtreſs, however, was laid 
on this objection, that Buckingham, Shafts- / 
' bury, Saliſbury, and Wharton, maintained 
with great zeal in the houſe of - peers, the 
illegality of the parliament, and invalidity 


of all its future deciſions. As @ puniſhment 
for this oppoſition, they were committed to 
the Tower, there to continue during his 
majeſty's pleaſure. Buckingham, Saliſbury, 
and Wharton, madeWome conceſſions, and 
were ſoon diſmiſſed; hut Shaftſbury, de- 
ſirous of acquiring popularity, applied for 
remedy to the laws, but being condemned 
by the judges, was confined for the ſpace of 
twelve months, and then upon making ſub- 
miſſion was alſo diſmiſſed. ei 
The commons now granted five hundred 
and eighty ſix thouſand pounds for build- 
ing thirty ſhips, but they ftritly, appro- 
priated me money to that uſe. They like- 
wiſe gratified the king with the continuation 
of the additional exciſe for three years, and 
every thing ſeemed to promiſe a good un- 
derſtanding between the King and the par- 
lament. But the commons were ſoon 
alarmed by the events which occured on the 
continent, | | 
Lewis had taken the field early in the 
ſpring, and inveſted Valenciennes, which he 
took in a few days by aſſault. He then 
inveſted Cambray and St. Omer. In order 
to ſtop his progreſs, the, prince aſſembled 
an army, and advanced to the relief of St. 
Omer. The duke of Orleans, and mareſ- 
chal Luxemburg: were detached againft 
him. By an artful movement of the mareſ- 
chal, the prince was ſurprized and defeated, 
and Cambray and St, Omer ſoon reduced. 
The parliament, alarmed at the progreſs 
of the French, drew up an addreſs to the 
king, repreſenting the danger which threaten- 
ed the kingdom from the exorbitant power 
of Lewis; and defiring that he would con- 
cert meaſures for the ſecurity. of his own 
dominions and the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
and thereby remove the fears of his-people. 
Charles in his anſwer complained of their 


violating his prerogative by inſiſting on-hjs 
- ENgaging 
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engaging in alliance with any power-what- | 


ſoe ver, and they adjourned the parliament to 
the tenth of July. TY 

The earl of Danby, through the ſuggel- 
tions of Sir William Temple, propoſed a 
match between the prince of Orange, and the 
princeſs Mary, eldeſt daughter to the duke of 
York. She and her ſiſter Anne, had been 
educated in the proteſtant religion by the ex- 
. Preſs order of the king, and the prince of 
Orange ſeemed to be well pleaſed with the 
proſpect of ſuch a match. The prince be- 
ing allowed, after the concluſion of the cam- 
paign, to repair to England, demanded the 
Princeſs in marriage, he was treated very 
coldly by the duke of York, who however 
declared his ſubmiſſion to the will of the king | 
his brother. 4. 

Charles conſented to the match, on con- 
dition that he and the prince ſſiͤuld firſt agree 
upon a plan for pacification. But the prince 
refuſed to treat of peace, till after the con- 
ſummation of the nuptials; the king there- 
fore agreed to the prince's own terms. The 
portion of the princeſs was fixed at forty 
thouſand pounds; the marriage articles were 
immediately drawn, and the city of London 
expreſſed the higheſt joy on the occaſion; and 
the nuptials were ſolemnized on the fourth 
day of November. 

This affair being thus happily concluded, 
the king and prince turned their attention to 


the propoſed plan for a pacification. After | 
duct, petitioned, that he would not engage 


fome diſpute, it was agreed, that Lewis ſhould 
reſtore all that he had taken from the empe- 
ror and the duke of Lorraine; that there 
ſhould be mutual reſtitution between France 
and Holland; and that Spam ſhould recover 
poſſeſſion of the Netherlands belonging to 
that crown. The prince engaged to uſe his 
endeavours in perſuading the ſtates to agree 
to thoſe conditions, and Charles undertook 
to procure the conſent of the French mo- 
narch; declaring at the ſame time, that he 
would never depart from this plan; and with 
this aſſurance the prince returned with his 
bride to Holland. 

Mr. De Duras, afterwards earl of Fever- 
- ſham, was ſent as ambaſſador to Paris with | 


intimation of this agreement; which though 


highly diſagreeable, he received with ſeem- 


ing unconcern. He ſaid, that the king of Eng- 
land might always command a peace, but he 


deemed it hard to reſign ſome of thoſe towns 
in Flanders, on the fortifications of which he 
had expended large ſums; he hoped his bro- 
ther would not break with him for a few 


towns; and even with regard to theſe, he 


would ſend orders to his ambaſſador at Lon- 


don. 
A negotiation of a very different nature 


was now ſet on foot. in which Charles pro- 
miſed, that, notwithſtanding all the impor- 


tunities of his parliament, he would not de- 


clare in favour of the allies. The Engliſh. 
ambaſſador at Paris demanded two hundred 


thouſand pounds a year, during the war; 


but the French. miniſter at London pre- 
vailed on Charles to accept of two millions 
of livres. 

A. D. 1678. Oa the aſſembling the par- 
lament in January, his majeſty informed 
them of the alliance he had concluded with 
Holland; and obſerved at the ſame, that in 
the preſent ſituation. of affairs, the nation 
could not be ſecure, unleſs ninety ſhips of 
war were kept in commiſſion, beſides an army 
of thirty thouſand: men. He communicated 


| the marriage of his niece with the prince of 
Orange, and deſired a ſupply adequate to the 
neceſſities of the kingdom. 


The commons far from approving his con- 


in any treaty with France, until ſhe ſhould 
be reduced to the ſame ſtate in which ſhe 
was at the peace of the Pyrenees ; and gave 
him to underftand; that when he ſhould 
communicate to them the nature of his alli- 
ances, they would enable him to proſecute 


| the war with vigour ; or to make an honour- 


able and advantageous a peace. In the mean 
time, Lewis reduced Ghent, and Ypres, 
which ſo alarmed the Dutch, that they came 
to a relolution of making a ſeparate peace. 
The king of France availing himſelf of the 
advantage he had gained over Charles, in- 


ſiſted on terms quite different from thoſe 
| planned 
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anſwer, they deſerved. 
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planned by that monarch and the prince. of | 


Orange. | | 40S | 
In the beginning of April, the king ſent 
the chancellor to the two houſes, to inform 


them that the Dutch were about to conclude 


a ſeparate peace with France; and to demand 


their advice on the ſubject. The commons 


exhorted him to declare war immediately 


againſt France; and voted the Dutch alliance 


inſufficient for the ſecurity of the nation,. 
deſiring in another addreſs that he would pay 


more regard to their addreſſes and remove | p 
from his councils the duke of Lauderdale. | 


The king affected aſtoniſhment at this mea- 
fure, and would not at that time return the 
Levies had been 
made with tuch ſurprizing ſucceſs; that in the 
ſpace of fix weeks, he had compleated an ar- 
my of thirty thouſand men. 
The duke of Monmouth with a body of 
three thouſand men, was ſent over to garriſon 
Oſtend; ſome regiments were recalled from 
the French ſervice; a fleet was equipped with 
great expedition, and the court breathed 
nothing but defiance againſt the French mo- 
narch. The ſtates general by their ambaſſa- 
dor declared, that if the king of England 
would immediately denounce war againſt 
Lewis, they would break off their negotia- 
tions with France, and act vigourouſly in 
conjunction with their allies. The king re— 
plied, that as the ſtates were ready to accept 
of the conditions preſcribed by France, and 
Lewis had offered to purchaſe with ſum of 
money, that which he could not prevent, he 
thought himſelf juſtifiable in receiving the 


gratuity. 


He ordered Sir William Temple to treat 
on this ſubject with Barillon, the French am- 
baſſador; but Temple refuſed to have any 
concern in ſuch a ſcandalous negotiation, 
But the king found others, who undertook 
the office without reluctance; and the bar- 
gain was ſtruck for the ſum of three hundred 
thouſand pounds. The French miniſter then 
gave him to underſtand; that Lewis would 
not pay the money, unleſs by a ſecret ar- 
ticle, he would engage never to maintain an 
army that would exceed eight thouſand men, 
in his three kingdoms. 
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When Charles was acquainted with this 
extraordinary demand, ** Cod's fiſh!” (ſaid 
he) „ does my brother of France think to 
ſerve me thus? are all his promiſes to make 
me abſolute maſter of my people come to 
this ?* or, does he think it a thing to be done 
with eight thouſand men?“ It appears evi- 
dent, that Charles at this juncture held the 
balance of Europe; but he had neither am- 
bition to act as umpire among the princes of 
Chriſtendom, nor reſolution to proſecute any 

lan of importance. © 

When the parhament aſſembled in May, 
Charles acquainted them that Lewis had of- 

fered a truce until the twenty ſecond of July, 
and alledged the inexpediency of diſbanding 
the forces before the expiration of that term; 
notwithſtanding which fpeech, they voted 

that all the troops levied ſince the month of 
September ſhould be diſcharged. The follow- 
lowing” month, the king aflured them, that 
a peace between France, Spain, and Hol- 
land was on the point of concluſion; from 
whence he inferred the neceſlity of keeping a: 
good fleet at fea, as the Spaniards had de- 

clared, they could not ſupport the expence of 
maintaining garriſons in Flanders which muſt 
be left expoſed, unleſs England would ſup- 
ply the fortified places with men and pro- 
viſions; and recommended the ſafety of Oſ- 

tend, to their ſerious regard, in which place, 
e n-gle&ted, the French might keep a fleet 
of forty ſhips of war. He deſired they would 
add three hundred thouſand pounds to his 
revenue; in which caſe they might appro- 

priate yearly, fifty thouſand pounds, towards 
the maintenance of the fleet and artillery; he 
begged them to conſider that his honour was 
at ſtake for the payment of forty thou- 

land pounds as a portion with the prin-- 


ceſs Mary to the prince of Orange, who had 


demanded the firſt moiety, which was alrea- 
dy due. 5 

The commons irritated by his ſpeech ab- 
ſolutely rejected the propoſal for the aug- 
mentation of his revenue; but granted fix. 
thouſand pounds for the payment of the army; 
and enacted a ſtatute, decreeing, that for the 


| future the dead ſhould be buried in flan- 


nel 


| 
| 
' 


ing. He was acco 
- majeſty, with a bundle of papel” re 
this conſpiracy, and referred t6 fhrd treaſurer 


nel for the benefit of the woolen manu- 
factory, and then the king prorogued the 
- parliament, | IT” 


In a ſhort time after this, France and 


Spain came to an accommodation, and now 
all the confederates, except the duke of 
Lorraine, who-was reſtored to his dominions, 
enjoyed the benefit of a paciſication. 

About this time, the attention of the 
Engliſh was wholly taken up by a very re- 
markable incident, concerning which authors 
are much divided. One Kirby, at the in- 
ſtigation of daftar Iſrael Tongue, a clergy- 
man of London, on the twelfch of Auguſt, 


approaching his majeſty 


ſaid to him; “ Sir, keep within the com- 


pany ; your enemies have a deſign upon your 
life.” The king deſired Kirby to bring 
Tongue to him at cat o'clock that even- 

ugly introduced to his 


F papełs relating to 


Danby. He ſaid that the papers wete thruſt 
under his door without his knowledge; but 
imagined it was done by a certain perſon, 
who had often entertained him with ſubjects 
of the like nature. 
gave ſeemed ſo improbable, that the king 
looked upon it as fictitious, and deſired it 
might be kept from the ears of his ſubjects, 
left it ſhould produce a new flame among 
them. | 


The duke of York, deſirous of excul- 
pating the jeſuits, inſiſted on an enquiry 


being made into the truth of this intimation, 
before the privy council. Kirby and Tongue 
were now ſent for; the latter of whom de- 
.clared, that he received his intelligence from 
one. Titus Oates, whe had been bred a cler- 
.gyman of the church of England; had after- 
wards embraced the Catholic religion; lived 
fome time in the Engliſh ſeminary at St. 
Omer; had been ſent from thence on an 
errand to Spain; had finally abjured the 
Romiſh faith; and lately arrived in his native 
country. 

This man is repreſented by ſome writers 
as the molt infamous and abandoned of 


mortals; but as all the crimes of which he 


» 


ty in St. James's Park, 


The information he 
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is accuſed, depend on their meer aſſeveration, 


9 


LA. D. 1678, 


unſupported by proof, we rather think it 
incumbent on us to omit a recital of them; 
leſt they ſhould tend to invalidate the evi- 
dence he afterwards gave, which together 
with the depoſitions of others, is the only 


guide of judgment reſpecting the truth of 


this affair, 

Oates being ſummoned before the council, 
delivered his evidence to the following effect; 
that he had been employed by ſeveral jeſuits 
to carry letters to father Suima, an Iriſh 
jeſuit at Madrid; that in the courſe of his 
journey thither he had broke open letters, 
and diſcovered a deſign of exciting a re- 
bellion in Scotland; that he ſaw ſeveral 
Engliſh ſtudents at Valadolid, who were 


obliged by the jeſuits of the college to re- 


nounce their allegiance to the king of Great 
Britain; that one of them in a ſermon tothe 
ſtudents, preſumed to affirm, that Charles 
Stuart was not a lawful king, nor the ſon 
of Charles the firſt, but of a black Scotch- 
man; that upon his return to England, 
where he made farther diſcoveries, he was 
ſent to St. Omer with other letters to the 
ſame purport as the former; that in April 
1678, he came over from St. Omer with 
ſeveral jeſuits, to aſſiſt at the grand conſult 
which was held by about fifty jeſuits at the 
White horſe-tavern in the Strand; where 


they ſigned an agreement to kill the king; 


that in June following he became privy to 
the treaty with Wakeman the queen's phy- 
ſicians to poiſon, and Grove and Pickering 
to ſhoot .his majeſty; that he heard a jeſuir 
aſſert in a ſermon, that proteſtant and other 
heretical princes, were ipſo facto depoſed, 
and that it was as lawful to deſtroy them 

as Oliver Cromwell, or any other uſurper, 
The council, fearful of incurring the im- 
putation of neglizence in a matter which ſo 
nearly concerned the king and the public, 
determined to make a more narrow ſcrutiny 
into the affair, Acco:dingly Tongue and 
Oates were re-examined; and from that 
time the council fat twice a week to diſcuſs 
the plot, and employed Oates, to ſeize the 
perions, 
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perſons, and ſecure the papers of the con- 
{pirators. | 

Upon his depoſitions were arreſted Sir 
George Wakeman, the queen's phyſician ; 
Edward Coleman, the duke of York's ſecre- 
tary, and eight Romiſh prieſts and jeſuits. 
From the ſeizure of ſo many Catholics, the 
people were induced to believe, that they 
were the authors of the plot, and this opinion 


* was confirmed by an incident that happened 


a few days after. This was the murder of 
Juſtice Godfrey, who had taken Oates's de- 
oſition, and who after having been miſſing 
for ſeveral days was found dead in a ditch 
near Pancras church. The coroners inqueſt 
gave their verdict that he was murdered by 
perſons unknown, and that his death had 
proceeded from ſuffocation and ſtrangling. 


The king, who was then at Newmarket, | 


was no ſooner informed of Godfrey's mur- 
der, than he iſſued a proclamation offering 


a reward of five hundred pounds, and an 


aſſurance of protection, to any one who 
ſhould diſcover the aſſaſſins. The lords were 
no ſooner informed of the plot, than they 
communicated it to the commons, and both 
houſes entered ſo warmly into the matter, 
that for ſeveral days, they fat till night, in 
examining the evidence. They recommend- 
ed Oates to his majeſty, aſſigned a guard 
to attend his perſon, and accommodated him 
with a penſion of twelve hundred pounds. 
The commons then brought in a bill to 
expel all popiſh recuſants out of the king- 
dom, and both houſes having examined 
Oates for ſix or ſeven hours voted, ** that 
the lords and commons are of opinion, 
that there hath been, and ſtill is a dam- 
nable and helliſh plot, contrived and 
carried on by popiſh recuſants, for aſſaſſi- 
„ nating and murdering the king, for ſub- 
«+ verting the government, and for rooting 
out and deſtroying the proteſtant religion.” 


The lords Powis, Stafford, Arundel, Peters, 


and Bellaſis, were committed to the Tower, 
and ſoon after impeached of high treaſon. 
The evidence of Oates was ſoon after 
confirmed by the teſtimony of another wit- 
zeſs. William Bedloe depoſed, that Walſh, 
Nux. 37. Vor. II. f 


| 
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and le Phaire, two jeſuits concerned in the 
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murder of Godfrey, informed him of the 
particular noblemen who had taken up arms, 
and of the preparations that were making 
in Flanders and Spain; that there was not a 
Catholic of any quality or credit but was 
privy to the plot, and ready to concur in 
its execution; and that the part aſſigned 
him, was to carry inſtructions and all kinds 
of intelligence from one army to another, 
as he was intimately acquainted with every 
road and bye path in England, or Wales. 
Bedloe's depoſition concurring with that 
of Oates, excited ſuch a ferment in the 
nation, that the king was obliged to iſſue a 
proclamation, commanding all popiſh recu- 
ſants under the ſevereſt penalties to repair 
to their own houſes, and not to venture from 
thence, without à particular licence, to a 
greater diſtance than five miles. At the: 
ſame time another proclamation was pub- + 
liſhed, offering a reward to any one, who 
ſhould diſcover or apprehend a Romiſh prieſt 
or jeſuit; and a bill which had lately paſſed 
the two houſes, diſqualifying all papiſts 
from ſitting in parhament, received the royal 

aſſent: Ip 
The next object that engroſſed the atten- 
tion of the public, was the trial and con- 
demnation of the conſpirators. Coleman 
was convicted on the evidence of Oates, and 
Bedloe, and next day received ſentence of 
death, which was ſoon after executed upon 
him in the uſual manner. The other crimi- 
nals were ſoon after brought to their trials. 
On the ſeventeenth of December, were 
arraigned, and tryed at the Old Bally, Ire- 
land, and Pickering, both prieſts, Grove, 
a lay brother, Whitebread, provincial of 
the jeſuits, and Fenwick a member of the 
ſame ſociety. But, as in the courſe of the 
evidence, there appeared no ſufficient proof 
againſt the two laſt, they were reſerved for 
another occaſion, and the trial was confined 
to the three firſt, who after much exami- 
nation were found guilty, and condemned to 

be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
Miles Prance, a goldſmith, who adhered 
to the catholic religion, was apprehended 
F f %>, On 
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on ſuſpicion of having been concerned in the 

murder of Sir Edmundſbury Godfrey. 
A. D. 1679. Prance being brought be- 

fore the committee of the upper houſe, de- 


nied the charge with the deepeſt imprecations ; 


but Bedloe affirming, that he was one of the 
men he ſaw in Somerſet gardens with the dead 
body, he was immediately conveyed to New- 
gate, and confined in the condemned hole. 
Being carried before the earl of Shaftſbury, 
he diſcovered ſome particulars, and promiſed 
to make. a fuller confeffion, if he could be aſ- 
ſured of obtaining a free pardon. This being 
granted, he was examined befort the king and 
council at Whitehall, where he confeſſed that 
Godfrey was mu;dered in Somerſet-houſe, 
by the contrivance -of Gerald, and Kelly, 
two Iriſh priefts, Robert Green, cuſhion 
keeper to the queen's chapel, and ſeveral 


The manner of Godfrey's death, which 
had hitherto remained an impenetrable ſecret, 
was at laſt diſcovered, by a confeſſion made 
by Prance to doctor Loyd; containing the fol- 
lowing particulars. Prance together with Hill, 
Gerald, Kelly, and ſome others, reſolved to 
murder Sir Edmunſbury Godfrey, as a bitter 
perſecutor of the Catholics, and an enemy to 
the queen's ſervants. - | 18 

Accordingly, on the twelfth of October, 
about nine in the evening, as he was return 
ing home by the water- gate of Somerſet houſe; 
Kelly, and Berry, another of the accomplices, 
feigned a rrel, and Hill after much im- 
portunity prevailed on Godfrey, as being a 
juſtice of the peace to interpoſe his authority; 
but he no ſooner entered the gate, than Ge- 
rald throwing a hankerchief about his neck, 


twiſted it tight, and the others falling on 


at the ſame time, he was immediately ſtrang- 
led. | 

The body was carried to the houſe of Dr. 
Godden, where it lay two nights, and was 
then removed to another apartment, where it 


to convey 1t into the fields, with the rings on 
the fingers, and the money in the pockets, 


and to thruſt the ſword through it, that he 
might be ſuppoſed to have murdered himſelf. 


OF ENGLAND. 
They accordingly carried the body in a ſedan. 


towards Soho-fields, where Hill waited with a 


horſe, upon which it was mounted before him, 
and they proceeded to Primroſe-hill, and there 
left it in a ditch, | 

In conſequence of this deſpoſition, notwith- 
ſtanding the contradictions of ſeveral witneſſes 
examined afterwards; Green, Hill, and Berry, 
were condemned and executed. Hiſtorians 


greatly differ concerning the legality of theſe 


proceedings, and variouſly argue on the pro- 
bability of the facts depoſed by the evidences 
but this we wave as meerly conjectural, or ſug- 


geſted by party prejudice, and content our- 


ſelves with obſerving, that all agree with reſpect 


to the condemnation and execution of the par- 


ties already mentioned. 
His majeſty exerted his utmoſt endeavours. 
to influence the elections for the new parlia- 


ment; but the ſpirit of the times defeated all 
his attempts. Religion, liberty, property, 
even the lives of men were ſuppoſed to be in 
danger; nothing, it was thought, but a vigilant 


parliament coulddefeat the deſigns of the court, 
and the Catholics. Charles, in order to avert 

art of the ſtorm that threatened him, re- 
moved the duke of York from his preſence, 
and that prince, in obedience to a written or- 
der, retired with his dutcheſs and daughter 
Anne to Bruſſels. 

At the meeting of the parliament, the king 
deſired that Sir Thomas Meeres, might be 
honoured with the chair; but Seymour was 
re- elected to the office of ſpeaker by an una- 
nimous vote of the houſe. The king refuſed 


to approve the election, and ordered the 


commons to proceed to a new choice; and a 
violent conteſt enſued. They aſſerted, that the 
king's approbation was meerly form; the king 
maintained, that ſince he had the power of 
rejecting, he was not obliged to aſſign any 
reaſon. After a long altercation, the dif- 
pute was compromized by electing one 


Ing. 

Gn the twentieth of March, the houſe be- 
gan to prepare new articles of impeachment 
againſt the earl of Danby. Tongue, Oates, 
Bedloe, and one Eyerard a new witneſs were 
ſummoned 
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Gregory a lawyer, who was approved by the 
was ſeen by Bedloe. At length they determined ki 7 
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ſummoned to the bar of the houſe, to be ex- 
amined concerning the plot. They likewiſe 
voted, that a horrible conſpiracy had been 
contrived and carried on for aſſaſſinating the 
king, deſtroying the proteſtant religion, 
and ſubverting the government; the peers 
concurred with them in this vote, and both 
houſes petitioned for a day of faſt and humi- 
lation, | 

The king repairing to the upper houſe 
interceded for the earl of Danby, and ob- 
ſerved, that he had voted in obedience to the 
orders he had received; that for their ſatis- 
faction, he would deprive him of his employ- 
ments, and remove him from his preſence. 
Notwithſtanding this interpoſition of royalty, 
nothing was heard but the moſt virulent. in- 
vectives againſt the earl of Danby. Shaits- 
bury among the peers exerted all his eloquence 
in reviling the adminiſtration z alledging, that 
in England, popery would firſt enter, to pave 
the way for ſlavery 3 but in Scotland, flavery 
had entered, and popery would follow. Dan- 
by having withdrawn, the commons brought 
in a bill, obliging him to ſurrender himſelf into 
the hands of juſtice by a certain day, on pain 
of being proceeded againſt by an act of at- 
tainder. This bill was ſent down from the 


lords with ſome amendments ; a diſpute aroſe 
and conferences were held upon the ſubject; 
at length the peers acquicſced, and the bill paſſed. 
Then the earl of Danby ſurrendered himſelf 
to the uſher of the black rod, and was commit- 
3 ted priſoner to the Tower. ; 

a Charles, in the preſent critical ſituation of 
affairs, conſulted Sir William Temple, who 
adviſed him to weaken the oppoſition by ad- 
mitting the chiefs of it into his council. The 
king, in compliance with the advice of this 
great man, created the earl of Eſſex lord 
treaſurer in the room of Danby ; beitowed the 
office of ſecretary of ſtate upon the earl ot Sun- 
derland, and admitted lord Hallifax, eminent 
for his genius, learning and eloquence into the 
council; and theſe three, together with Sir 
William Temple, were firſt conſulted in all 
affairs of importance. Shaftſbury was declar- 
ed preſident of the council; but finding him- 
elf excluded from the king's confidence, he 
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adhered to the popular party, over whom he 
retained his former influence, | 

The city of London, and moſt part of the 
kingdom reſounded with acclamations at this 
change of councils, which ſeemed to prop noſ- 
ticate a change of meaſures; but the com- 
mons received the news with great inditker- 
ence. So little were they ſatisfied with this 
alteration, that they proceeded to vote una- 
nimouſiy; that the duke of York's being a 
Roman Catholic and the preſumptive heir to 
the crown, was the Chief encouragement to 
the deſigns and plots of the papiſts againſt 
the king, and the proteſtant religion. It 
was even ſuppoſed, that a bill would be ſoon 
introduced for excluding him from the throne. 
In order to prevent this meaſure, the king 
concerted ſome limitations, which he im- 
parted to the rug Theſe imported; 
that upon the ſucceſſion of a popiſh prince, 
the parliament fitting at the death of the late 
king ſhould continue; that during the whole 
courſe of his reign he ſhould not be allowed 
to confer eccleſiaſtical benefices or ſpiritual 
offices upon any but pious and learned Pro- 
teſtants; that no members of the privy coun- 
ci], or judges, ſhould be appointed or diſ- 
placed, but by the authority of parliament ; 
that all juſtices of the peace ſhould be pro- 
teſtants; and that with regard to the militia, 
no lieutenant of a county, ſhould. be de- 
prived of his office but by order of parlia- 


men c. 


The commons, regardleſs of theſe offers, 


| proceeded with the bill for preventing the 
dangers that might ariſe from popery, in the 


reign of his preſent majeſty, as well as in 
that of his ſucceſſor; and ordered another to 


be brought in for vacating the ſeats of thoſe 
members, who ſhould accept of any em- 


ployment under the crown. 

A total excluſion from the throne, of a 
prince ſo obſtinate in his temper, ſo arbitrary 
in his principles, and ſo bigotted to his reli- 
gion, as the duke of York was known to be, 
they imagined could alone ſecure the liber- 
ties of the nation, and however ſacred the 
right of ſucceſſion; yet in caſes of extreme 


neceſſity, it ought to be ſacrificed to the 
public 
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covered. The ſtanding army and the guards 
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public good, which is allowed to be the end 
of all government. | 
A bill of excluſion was accordingly in- 
troduced; importing, that James, duke of - 
York, Albany, and Ulſter, ſhould be in- 
capable of inheriting the crowns of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; that upon the death 
or reſignation of the king, the ſovereignty 
of theſe kingdoms ſhould devolve to the 
perſon next in ſucceſſion to the duke; that 
all acts of royalty exereiſed by him ſhould 
be not only void, but deemed treaſonable ; 
that if he entered any of theſe dominions, | 
he ſhould be accounted guilty of the ſame 
offence, and that all who ſupported his title 
ſhould be 
This important bill paſſed the lower houſe 
by a majority of ſeventy nine voices. They 
then proceeded to ſet on foot a ſevere 
enquiry againſt thoſe members, who received 
nſions from court; and eighteen were diſ- 


were voted illegal, and they brought in the 
bill of Habeas Corpus, that great bulwark 
of Engliſh freedom, obliging the judge un- 
der ſevere penalties, to grant a writ at the 
requeſt of every priſoner, directing the jailor 
to produce him in court, and certify the 
cauſe of his commitment. | 

The king having received information, 
that the commons intended to draw up a 
remonſtrance apon the grievances of the 
nation, like that which was preſented to his 
father, before the commencement of the 
civil war, repaired to the houſe of peers, 
and ſending for the commons, prorogued 
the parliament from the twenty ſeventh of 
May to the fourteenth of Auguſt. It was 
afterwards diſſolved without the advice of 
council, and writs iſſued for new elections. 
From this period, Charles, finding all his 
attempts to impoſe deſpotiſm ineffectual, be- 
came penſive and ſullen, and diſcovered a 
viſible change of temper throughout his 
conduct. | 

After the prorogation, the five jeſuits, 
namely, Whitebread the provincial, Har- 
court, Gavan, and Turner, were brought 


** 
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Oates, Dugdale, Prance, and Bedloe, im- 
mediately convicted; though ſentence was 
deferred, till after the trial of Langhorn 
the lawyer, who was accuſed by the ſame 


ſpiracy. Langhorn objected to the credit 
of miſcreant informers, who had received 
pardon and recompence for betraying their 
fellow ſubjects. Notwithſtanding all his 
remonſtrances, he and the jeſuits received 
ſentence of death, and proteſted their in- 
nocence to the laſt moments of their lives. 
Whitebread in particular, declared his ab- 
horrence of the maxim eſpouſed by ſome 
jeluits, touching the lawfulneſs of depoſing 


puniſhed as rebels and traitors. and aſſaſſinating princes. 


On the eighteenth of June, the chief 
juſtice proceeded to the trial of Sir George 
Wakeman the queen's phyſician, Oates 
had ſaid at his firſt examination, that he 
knew nothing againſt this perſon, but by 


letter from him to Aſhby, the jeſuit, ad- 
viſing him to uſe a milk diet, and be pump- 
ed at the bath, and likewiſe intimating his 
approbation of the ſcheme for taking off the 
king. Wakeman in his own defence, re- 
minded the judge of the inconliſtency of 
the informer's allegations, who at firſt de- 
clared he knew nothing againſt him but by 


the apothecary at Bath, that he did not 
write, but dictate the letter ſent to Aſhby, 
and alſo obſerved the abſurdity of preſcrib- 
ing a milk diet with the uſe of the Bath 
water. Bedloe alſo prevaricated in his evi- 
dence againſt Wakeman, who together with 
three Benedictine monks tried at the ſame 
time, was acquitted by the jury. 

The informers finding their credit now 
entirely blaſted, loudly taxed the chief 
juſtice Scroggs with partiality, becauſe he 
acted in theſe trials, with unuſual moderation, 
In the latter end of Auguſt the king was 
ſeized with an intermitting fever at Wind- 
ſor. The diltemper being thought dange- 
rous by his phyſicians, the king with the 
advice of Eflex, Sunderland, and Hallifax, 


t6 trial, and on the ſeveral depoſitions of | 


ſent a courier for the duke of York, but re- 
covered 


evidences, as principal agent in the con- 


report; yet he now ſwore- he had ſeen a 


report. He proved by his own ſervant and 
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covered before his arrival. As the duke of | 


Monmouth was favoured by the king, and 
revered by the people, . the duke of York, 
fearful of his becoming his rival in the ſuc- 
ceſſion, refuſed to return to the continent, 
till Monmouth was deprived of his com- 
miſſion, .and ordered to quit the kingdom. 
Having gained this point, he returned again 
to Bruſſels, but ſoon obtained leave to re- 
ſide in Scotland, that he might have an 
opportunity of conciliating the affections of 
that people, and be at hand in caſe of the 
demiſe of the king his brother. 

About this time an infamous plot was 
concerted by one Dangerfield, in conjunction 
with a midwife named Collier, a woman of 
diſſolute morals. Dangerfield intimated, 
that there was a deſign on foot to ſet up a 
new form of government, and depoſe the 
king, who on this intelligence ſupplied him 
with money, to encourage him in the de- 


tection. He concealed ſome ſeditious papers 


in the houſe of colonel Manſel, and then 
brought ſome officers of the cuſtoms into 
the apartments to ſearch for ſmuggled mer- 
chandize, In the courſe of the ſearch the 
papers were found, and the council] on 
enquiry, concluding they were forged by 
Dangerfield, ordered all the places of his re- 
ſort to be ſearched, and in the houſe of 
Collier, the whole conſpiracy was diſcovered 
upon paper, concealed in a meal-tub, whence 
It acquired the name of the meal-tub-plor. 
Dangerield on his commitment, confeſſed 


the particulars of the forgery, which he 


ſaid was contrived by the earl of Caſtlemain, 
the counteſs of Powis, and the five lords in 
the Tower. The earl and counteſs were 
ſent to the Tower, and the king himſelf is 
ſud to have encouraged this impolture ; 
but the thinking part of the world, looked 
on the confeſſion and information as equally 
falſe. 

Charles having refuſed to aſſemble the 
pariiament, though importuned by the earls 
of Eliex and Halifax, the former reſigned 
his treaſurer's ſtaff, which was beſtowed upon 
Laurence Hyde, who with Sunderjand and 
Godolpain, became his chief counſellors, 
Nong. 37. Vol. II, 
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Lord Ruſſel, a nobleman of approved in- 
tegrity quitted the council board; Sir Wil- 
lian Temple retired into the country; and 
Shaftſbury being removed from the boar 
for an inſult offered to the king in his ab- 
ſence, his place was filled by the earl of Rad- 
nor. | - 
The turbulent Shafiſbury incenſed at his 
expulſion from the council, perſuaded Mon- 
mouth to return to England even without 
the king's permiſſion, accompanicd him in 
a progreſs through many parts of the king- 
dom, procured petitiohs from his emiſſaries 


| demanding a parliament, and excited ſuch a 


* 85 
ſpirit of diſcontent againſt the government 


as ſeemed to portend a dangerous rebel- 
lion. | 

A. D. 1680. Charles was highly exaſpe- 
rated at the duke of Monmouth, and con- 
cerned at ſeeing himſelf delerted by his. 
counſellors. + All the antiminiſterial mem- 
bers, were re- elected in the new parliament, 
and diſcontent prevailed throughout the na- 
tion. 

When the parliament met on the twenty 
ſixth of January, the king repreſented to 
them, that the preſent ſtate of the nation 
rendered an intermiſſion indiſpenſable, and 
therefore prorogued them to the fifteenth 
day of April. He then acquainted the 'coun- 
cil with his having ordered the duke of York * 
to return to court, thinking his preſence re- 
quiſite at a juncture, when propoſals were 
made, in which he was nearly intereſted, 
That prince returned in February, and was 
received by the king with every token of 
affection. The paitizans of the court re- 
torted the practice of petitions upon their 
antagoniſts; they provided a great number 
of addreſſes to his majeſty, expreſſing their 
abhorrence of the licentious freedom which 
had been taken in demanding a parliament. 
The anticourtiers were headed by the earl of 
Shaftſbury, who was bent on the ruin of 
the duke of York, in oppoſition to whom 
he ſet up the duke of Monmouth. He nor 
only conducted him in the road to popu- 
larity, but propagated a report that the 


kinz had actually been married to Mrs, 
G g Walter 
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Walters, the duke's mother. The king de- 
clared in council againſt this rumour; and 
ordered the author of ſuch a malicious ſlan- 
der, to be minutely ſought after. At length 
he iſſued a declaration, that he was never 
married or contracted to Mrs. Walters, 
the duke of Monmouth's mother, nor to 
any perſon whatſoever but queen Catha- 
rine. | 

In the ſummer, the earl of Caſtlemain and 
Collier the midwife were tried on account of 
the meal-tub-plot, and acquitted; and the 
grand jury threw out the bill of indictment 
againſt the counteſs of Powis. In the month 
of Auguſt died at Briftol, Bedloe the infor- 
mer; and not only inſiſted on the truth of his 
evidence againſt the jeſuits; but alſo accuſed 
the queen and the dukg/ef York, of having 
been concerned in the gn of introducing 

Though the court party had of late en- 
creaſed in power and numbers, thofe in the 
oppoſition ſtrenuouſly endeavoured to main- 
tain their influence in the nation, and were ſo 
daring in their efforts, that the king alarmed 
at their preſumption, inſiſted on his bro- 
ther's returning to Scotland, till the commo- 
tion ſhould ſubſide; aſſuring him he would 
never deſert his cauſe; and the duRe com- 
plied, but with great reluctance. 

On the meeting of the parliament, the 
king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, acquaint- 
ed them with his having concluded an alli- 
ance with Spain, He aſſured them that he 
was diſpoſed to concur in all reaſonable mea- 
ſures for the ſecurity of the proteſtant reli- 
gion; he exhorted them to continue the en- 
quiry into the conſpiracy ; demanded a ſub- 
ſidy for the ſupport of Tangier; and above 
all things enforced a ſtrict union between 
them, and him, as the ſureſt means of 
adding to the ſtrength and proſperity of the 
nation. | 

The commons, having choſen their ſpea- 
ker, preſented an addreſs to the king, deſir- 
ing he would remove from all public em- 
ployment Sir George Jefferies, recorder of 

London and firſt judge of Cheſter. They 
received the informations of the new wit- 
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neſſes, Dangerfield, Jenniſon, Dugdale, and 
Tuberville, and recommended Dr. Tongue 
to the king, for the firſt good benefice in 
the gift of the crown that ſhould become va 
cant, The lords Ruſſel and Capel, enume-- 
rated the grievance of the nation ;. and were: 


ſome of whom inveighed moſt bitterly againſt: 
the duke of York. At length the houſe re- 


| newed the votes which had paſſed againſt 


him in a former parliament, when lord Ruſ-. 
ſel moved, that a committee fhould be ap- 
pointed to prepare a bill for excluding the 
duke of York from the throne. 

There was now a. very formidable party 
in the oppoſition, whether we reſpe& their 
talents or influence ; but the king was affur- 
ed of the attachment of thole, who de- 
teſted republican: principles, from the dire 
effects of which, they had ſo lately been de- 
livered. | 


on the motion of the bill for the excluſion. 
It was ſupported by lord Ruſſel, Sir William 
Jones, Sir Francis Winnington, Sir Henry 
Capel, Sir William Pulteney, colonel Titus, 
Treby, Hampden, and Montague. It was 
oppoſed by Sir Leoline Jenkins, ſecretary 
of ſtatez Sir John Erneley, chancellor of the 
exchequer; Sir William Temple, Hyde, and 
Seymour. The former party afterted, that 


had a right to alter any part of the conſtitu- 
tion; that the lineal ſucceſſion to the crown 
of England had been often ſet aſide; that 
ſuch an expedient was indiſpenſably requiſite 
at a juncture, when the duke's zeal for the 
Romiſh faith, his connections with cathc- 
lic princes, and his arbitrary diſpoſition, 
threatened the revival of popery, the perſc- 
cution of proteſtants, together with a dread- 
ful train of miſeries, inevitably reſulting there- 
from. The latter party argued, that the 
right of ſucceſſion had never been ſet aſide 
by ſucceſsful uſurpation, or abſolute tyran- 
ny; that it could never be diſpenſed with, 
without introducing the moſt violent convul- 
ſions, unleſs the whole nation concurred in 
| the change; that a legiſlature, which 2 * 
rom 


ſeconded by a great number of members; 


Violent debates enſued in the lower houſe, 


the king, lords, and commons of England 
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from a fundamental point of the conſtitu- 


tion, ſubverts that very principle of autho- 


rity on which itſelf is founded ; and obſerved 


laſtly, that the king was determined to riſque 
every thing, rather than ſacrifice the right of 
ſucceſſion, and therefore it would be neceſſary 
to conſider the conſequences of driving their 
ſovereign to extremity. 

But theſe arguments availed nothing, and 
the bill was carried by a great majority 
though it was differently received by the other 
houſe, where the whole bench of biſhops, ex- 
cept three, declared againſt it as a dange- 
rous innovation; and after a debate, which 
was prolonged till eleven at night, it 
was thrown out by a majority of thirty 
three. | —""Þ 

The commons were incenſed at this diſap- 
pointment, and when the king by a meſſen- 
ger exhorted them to diſpatch the affair of 
the conſpiracy, and proceed to the trials of 
the lords of the Tower; they repljed, that 
the delay was occaſioned by the pernicious 


counſels of: thoſe who had adviſed him to diſ- 


ſolve the laft parliament, and prorogue the 
preſent. They then drew. up a remonſtrance, 
repreſenting the danger to which the na- 
tion was expoſed; from the king's partiality 
to the papiſts; and inſinuating that he was 
concerned in a conſpiracy againſt the proteſ- 
tant religion, and the liberties of his ſubjects ; 
nor did this ſatisfy the commons, who baſely 
wreaked their vengeance on lord Stafford one 
of the priſoners in the Tower; an aged no- 
bleman already overwhelmed with diſaſters. 
On the 13th of November, he was brought 
to trial before his peers; and notwithſtand- 
ing the ſtrength of his defence, the ſimplicity 
of his deportment, and his. pathetic proteſ- 
tations of innocence he was convicted of trea- 
ſon upon the evidence of Dugdale, Oates, 
and Tuberville, who ſeem to have been tlie 
hireling informers of a party, Hearing the 
verdict; he cried out God's holy name be 
praifed.” On the twenty ninth of Decem- 
ber, he was brought to the ſcaffold, where 
in the moſt earneſt manner he declared his 
innocence. On his repeating the proteftati- 


ons of his innocence, the populace were melt- | the conſpiracy ;. and for having diſmi 


CHARLES li. 
ed at the meekneſs and reſignation of this 


| 


* 
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ancient nobleman and cried aloud We be- 
lieve you my lord—God bleſs you, my lord.“ 
The very executioner was ſtruck with ſym- 
pathy, and could not perform his office with- 
out heſitation, and when he held up the head 
according to cuſtom, exclaiming, ** this is the 
head of a traitor ;” all was ſtill, ſilent, and 


ſorrowful. 


This was the laſt blood ſhed on account of 
that conſpiracy, (whether pretended or real 
we cannot determine) nor 1s there a greater 
inſtance of cruelty and inexorable barbarity 
during the whole courſe of this reign. The 
commons then voted, that a bill ſhould be 
brought in, for baniſhing the moſt conſidera- 
ble papiſts from, the kingdom; alledging, 


that while the @athokes: retained any hopes 
| of ſeeing the dug a Nork aſcend the throne, 
the proteſtantTeligion and the lives and li- 


berties of the people would be in imminent 
danger. They propoſed ſeveral other bills, 
deſtructive of the prerogative; and in an ad- 
dreſs petitioned his majeſty, to grant his aſſent 
to an act of parliament for excluding his bro- 
ther from the ſucceſſion. BOY 
A. D. 1681. The king informed them, 
that he was greatly concerned at their attach- 
ment te the bill of excluſion, againſt which, 
his own opinion was confirmed by that of the 
lords. He defired them to deliberate on 
other meaſures for the ſecurity of the pro- 
teſtant religion, and then recommended to 
their ſerious regard, the ſtate of the nation 
and the ſituation of Ch:iſtendom; the ſup-- 
port of their allies, and the eſtabliſhment of 
the peace of the kingdom. Previous to this 
anſwer, they had brought in a bill for exempt- 
ing proteſtant non-conformiſts from the pe- 
nalties impoſed by an act in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, and it paſſed through both 
houſes-z; but was concealed, at the king's de- 
fire, by the clerk of the crown; ſo that 
when they came to the houle, it was not to 
be found. | | 
The commons now drew up articles of 
impeachment againſt lord chief juſtice 
Scroggs, for having endeavoured to ſtifle 


fied the 
erand 
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CES ; | 1:\ | 
grand jury of. Middleſex in an, irregular, 
manner, When the duke of York was pre. 
ſented as a popiſh recuſant; . and "reſolved 
after violent debates, that the a& of ex- 
cluſion was the only ſufficient ſecurity for 
the king's life, the proteſtant religion, and 
"the eſtabliſhed government; that till that 
act was paſſed, they could grant no ſup- 
plies, without endangering the king's per- 
ſon, and the proteſtant religion; as well as 
. betraying the people they repreſented; that 
all thoſe who had adviſed his majeſty to per- 
ſiſt in oppoſing the bill of excluſion, had 
given pernicious . councils, were favourers 
of popery, and enemies to the king and 
| Kingdom. They voted, that whoever ſhould 
lend money, or promote loans to the king, 
upon the cuſtoms, exciſe, or other taxes, 
or accept or purchaß lies, or anticipa- 
tions, upon the king . enues, ſhould be 
deemed an enemy 40 th&tparliament, And as 
fuch proſecuted by both houſes. Ty, 
But Charles reſiſted" theſe violent pro- 
ceedings with ſurprizing reſolution, and ra- 
ther than injure his brother, determined to 
prorogue the parliament, The commons 
receiving intelligence of his deſign, before 
he went to the upper houſe, voted in a diſ- 
orderly manner; that whoſoever adviſed his 
majeſty to prorogue the parliament, was a 
traitor to his king and country, a pen- 
ſioner of France, and one who favoured the 
intereſts of that crown. The king, incenſ- 
ed by theſe meaſures, diſſolved the parlia- 
ment, and at the ſame time convoked ano- 
ther to meet on the twenty firſt day of March 
at Oxford. 1 
On the meeting of the parliament in that 
city, the members were armed and attended 
by their friends and adherents, as if they 
apprehended an immediate rupture. The 
x preſentatives of London were ſurrounded 
by a numerous band of horſemen, diſtin- 
guiſned by knots and ribbons inſcribed 
«© No popery, no ſlavery.” The king com- 
plained of the intolerable proceedings of 
the laſt houſe of commons, and plainly told 
them, that as he never intended to exerciſe 
rbitrary power over others, ſo he would 
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| to the examination of the expedients offered 


0 


not ſuffer it to be exerciſed over himſelf, 
He hoped the bad conſequences of former 
animoſities, would diſpoſe them to more 
moderation, and induce them cooly to de- 
liberate on meaſures neceſſary to be purſued 
in the preſent ſituation of affairs. He ex- 
preſſed an anxious deſire of obviating all 
reaſonable fcars ariſing from the poſſibility 
of a popiſh ſucceſſor; and added, that he 
would cordially attend to any practicable 
ſcheme, for veſting the adminiſtration in 
proteſtant hands, during the life of any 
prince who ſhould profeſs the catholic re- 
ligion. | py 
commons having chofe the ſame 
ſpeake@thar filled the chair in the foregoing 
parliament, ordered the votes to be printed 
every day, that the public might be made 
acquainted with the ſubject of their debates; 
and then proceeded to conſider the ſpeech 
delivered from the throne, They then pailed 


in lieu of the bill of excluſion. _.. Wn 

It was propoſed, that the duke? ſhould be 
baniſhed during life, to the diftance of five 
hundred miles from any part of the Britiſh 
dominions ; that the government ſhould be 
veſted in a regent; that this office ſhould be 
conferred upon the princeſs of Orange, and 
in Cale of her death, devolve to her fiſter 
Anne; that ſhovid the duke of York have 
a ſon, educated in the proteſtant religion, 
the ſaid regent ſhould act during his mino=- 
rity; that though the kingdom {ſhould be 
governed in the name of James II. no man 
ſhould take arms for him, or by virtue of 
his commiſſion, on pain of capital puniſn- 
ment; and that thoſe thould incur the fame 
penalty, who ſhould affirm, that the ſimple 
title of king, takes away all defects mention- 
ed in this act; orin any degree eludes.the 
obligation of it; that all cficers, civil and 
military, ſhould bind themſelves by oath to 
the obſervance of this ſtatute; that acts of 
the ſame nature ſhould paſs in the parlia- 
ments of Scotland and Ireland; that if the 
duke of York ſhould enter either of the three 
kingdoms, he ſhould be excluded, “ 79/0 


fatto,” and the ſovereignty devolve to the 
| regents 
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deſign. 


from all parts of the kin 


- miſſion in his ſubjects, became arbitrary 


regent; that all papiſts of any conſideration 
ſnould be baniſhed by name; and their chil- 
dren educated in the proteſtant religion. 


Extraordinary as theſe conceſſions were, the 
commons rejected them, reſumed the bill of 
excluſion, and actually ordered it to be read 


a ſecond time, when Charles r ha op- 
portunity ſtole upon them, and diſſolve the 
eee before they were apprized of his 
He forthwith retired to Windſor; 
whence he next day * repaired to London, 
where he publiſhed a declaration, containing 
his reaſons for diſſolving the two laſt parlia- 
The king had no ſooner taken this 
dient, than addreſſes were brought him 
gdom, containing the 
warmeſt expreſſions of loyalty; inveighing 


againſt the preſumption of the commons in 
encouraging ſedition; applauding the diſſolu- 


tion of the parliament, and extolling the king's 


conduct in the moſt abject ſtrain of adula- 


The king, elated by theſe. tokens of * 
an 

even cruel, He entertained all the informers, 
who had formerly ſerved the purpoſes of the 
oppolite faction, and in order to convince the 
world of the ſuperiority he had acquired, com- 
mitted Shaftſbury to the Tower; and impri- 
ſoned at the ſame time ſeveral perſons of in- 


ferior rank, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


as leaders in that party. 
The only informer, whoſe ſervices he now 
rejected, was Oates who by an order of coun- 
cil was ignominiouſly expelled from his reſi- 
dence at Whitehall, and even forbid to come 
within a certain diſtance of that place. But 
the chief object of the king's reſentment was 
the earl of Shaftſbury, to proſecute whom no 
ſums were ſpared, no expedient left untried. 
A bill of indictment being®preſented to the 
grand jury, the witneſſes ſwore to ſuch im- 
probable circumſtances, as muſt have invali- 
dated their evidence, had they not already in- 
curred moſt infamous characters. A draught 
of an aſſociation was found indeed among his 
papers, but it appeared not to be the earl's 
hand- writing; nor could it be proved, that he 
had communicated this ſcheme to any perſon, 
Nu MB. 37. Vol. II. 


' | fame 


* 


and took refuge 
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or ſigniſied his approbation of any ſuch 
jet. The ſheriff of London being of the 
principles with Shaftſbury, took care to 
ſummon a jury that rejected the bill of in- 
dictment againſt him, a circumſtance fo agree- 
able to the populace, that the city rung with 


pro- 


acclamations. 


In Scotland the court party carried all be- 


fore them. The duke of Vork, as king's 


commiſſioner, had aſſembled the parliament 
of that kingdom in July; wherein an act was 
paſſed, acknowledging that the crown of Scot- 
land had, by an inherent right, by the nature. 
of the monarchy, and the fundamental laws 
of the kingdom, always deſcended to the heir 
of blood, and that no law or conſideration 
could alter the ſucceſſion. © © 4 
They enacted another ſtatute for impoſmg 
on perſons in office, path, acknowledg- 


ing the king's ſupremags renouncing the co- 
venant, and eſpantng&mre doctrine of paſſive 
obedience.” When e oath was tendered to 
the earle of Argyle, he faid he took it as far 


as was conſiſtent with itſelf and the proteſtant 
religion; declaring he did not mean to bind 
himſelf up from endeavouring, agreeable to 
his loyalty and conſcience, to effect any alte- 
ration that might proveadvantageous to church 
or ſtate, For this expreſſion he was com- 
mitted priſoner to the caſtle, tried for perjury, 
convicted and condemned to death. | 
The king, however, ordered the execution 
of the ſentence to be ſuſpended until his plea- 
ſure ſhould be further known; in the mean 
time the earl eſcaped from his confinement, 
in Holland. The duke's 
partizans pretended that he had no deſign 
upon the life of Argyle, but only againſt 
the hereditary juriſdiction, by which he main-„ 
tained a very dangerous authority in the High- 
lands. The king having thus conquered all 
oppoſition, the duke repaired to London, and 
acquired ſueh an influence over his brother, 
that he in effect governed the three king- 
doms. | ; 
A. D. 1682. In the beginning of the year 
the duke made another voyage to Scotland, 
and the veſſel, in which he embarked, ſtrik- 


ing on a ſand bank in the paſſage, was loſt. 
H h The 
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The duke ſaved himſtif in the long boat, | 
with a few perſons, whom he named for ad- 
mittance. On this occafion, it is recorded to 
his eternal infamy, that he ſaved ſome obſcure 
prieſts, and a number of favourite dogs, while 
many perſons of diftinction were left to pe- 
riſh. 

The impoſition of the teſt-oath was attehd- 
ed with ſuch acts of oppreſſion, that many 
thouſands reſolved to withdraw themſelves 
into another country, where they might enjoy 
that liberty of conſcience that was denied 
them at home, and accordingly r up agents 
to London, to treat with the proprietors of 
Carolina, about their ſettling in that colony. 
But the duke found means to conciliate the 
affections of the nobility and clergy, and the 
28 of that . wrote letters to the 

of Canterbury, extolling the duke's 
— and ht -admanittration in general, 
particular. 
Charles, finding his Wthority abſolute, de- 
termined to humble ti preſbyterians, and 
practiſed the moſt unjuſtifiable methods for 
gratifying his revenge. 
mutual animoſity between t 
now inflamed into 


The city of London ſtill maintained its inde- 
and the ſhenff influenced the grand 


nn: of . polis from oppreſſion. 
dund means ne attach to his in- 
tereſt Sir my — Moor, then lord mayor, and 
he named two perſons for ſheriffs, who he 
knew would be dupes to the miniſtry; he 


alſo ſecured a ſucceſſor in the mayoralty, who } 


he knew was devoted to the king's pleaſure. 


The earl of Shaftſbury, alarmed at theſe | 


concurring circumſtances, quitted the king- | 
though he had before urged in parliament the- 
ruin of that country in thoſe remarkable 
words, Delenda. eſt Carthago.“ But he 
did not long ſurvive his departu re from Eng- 
land, ſor he departed this life a few Gays: at- 
ter his arrival in Holland. - 

A. D. 1683. The king, though Secure of 
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parties'was 
rage and rancour, and the 
declared himſelf the head of a faction. 
fluenced by the miniſtry, declared, that the 


city of London had forfeited its privileges, 
Jury in fuch a manner, as defended the preſ- 


the king 
dom, and took up his reſidence in Holland, d 
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would be a oppoſition at the enſuing. 
election, and that he ſhould be every year op- 
poſed, both in London and in all the corpo- 
rations under preſbyterian influence; he 
therefore formed a plan for railing a deſ- 
potic ſway over all the corporations in 

| land. He began with iſſuing a. writ of Qua. 
warranto,” againſt the city of London, to en- 
quire into the ſolidity of its charter, which he 
pretended the corporation had forfeited in. 
two inſtances. The firft was, their impoſing 
a toll in order to-defray the es of re- 
building their markets; the other, the pre- 
ſenting an addreſs to the king, containing a 
ſcandalous reflection upon his majeſty and his 
adminiſtration. the cauſe was tried in the 
court of king's bench, and. the council for the 
city proved, that all the corporations. had a 
power to: make bye laws ; that ſubjects had a 
right to petition the king; that the reflexion 
in the addreſs was not. levelled at the king, 
but his evil counſellors who. had adviſed him 


were puniſnable as individuals. 
Notwithſtanding 
ments, the judges who, were wholly in- 


and that its charter was at the king's. diſ- 


-poſal. The judgment, however, was nat 
recorded till his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be 


known. The citizens were amazed and diſ- 


council being affembled, the majority a- 
greed to a tame ſubmiſſion, before the 
ſentence ſhould be recorded. A petition was 
accordingly preſcnted to that effect, and 
offered to reſtore their. charter on 
the following conditions. That no mayor 
or other officer of the commonalty, ſhould 
exerciſe his authority, until his election 
ſhould be confirmed under the king's ſigr 
manual; that if his majeſty ſhould diſap- 
prove of their choice of a mayor and ſheriffs, 
they ſhould proceed to a new election, and 
Av. the ſecond ſhould be diſagreeable 


che magiſtracy in London, foreſaw that there 


to the king, he ſhould appoint perſons - 


ta prorogue the parliament;. and expatiated. | 
crane r, of annihilating 6: e Sapp = 
the | ration, far the fault of: the magiſtrates, „ 


theſe well founded argu- 


mayed at this tranſaction, and a common 
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his own nomination; that the mayor and 
eourt of aldermen ſhould be empowered 
to diveſt any alderman of his office, by 


after his election, be deemed incapable by 
the court of aldermen, the ward ſhould be 
obliged to chuſe another; and ſhould he 
be diſapproved by the court, a third ſhould 
be elected by the court itſelf; and that the 
juſtices of the peace in London ſhould act 
only by virtue of. the king's commiſſion. 
To theſe rigorous terms, the common coun- 
eil ſubmitted, by a majority of eighteen 
voices. Other corporations alarmed 'at the 
fate of London, ſurrendered their charters 
into the hands of the king, from whence 
they were not redeemed but by the payment 
of conſiderable ſums. a f 
The earl of Shaftſbury, before his de- 
parture, had engaged the duke of Mon- 
mouth, the lords Ruſſel, and Grey, to riſe 


cn the demiſe of Charles, and they after- 
wards aſſociated with them the earls of 
Eſſex, and Saliſbury. The chiefs of the 
conſpirators that remained, were the duke 
of Monmouth, the earl of Eſſex, the lords 
Ruſſel, and Howard, Algernon Sidney, and 
John Hampden, grandſon to the 2 
patriot, who oppoſed the tax of ſhip-money 
in the reign of Charles I. Theſe correſponded 
with Argyle and the malecontents of Scot- 
land, and ſtill determined to proſecute the 
ſcheme of inſurrection, though they were 
influenced by very different motives. Mon- 
mouth aſpired to the crown; Ruſſel, and 
Hampden, propoſed to exclude the duke 
of York from the ſucceſſion, and redreſs 
the grievances. of the nation; Sidney was a 
profeſſed republican z Eſſex ſeemed to cheriſh 
the ſame principles; and lord Howard was 
an abandoned nobleman, who fought only 
to gratify his own intereſt and ambition. 
There was likewiſe a ſet of ſubordinate 
conſpirators, conſiſting of colonel Rumney, 
an old republican officer, lieutenant colonel 
Walcot of the ſame ſtamp, and ſeveral 
others. They propoſed to aſſaſſinate the 


the 
king's permiſſion; that ſnould any alderman 


in arms, and to oppoſe the duke'ꝰs ſucceſſion 


one of their number, 


RL ES II. | 
poſſeſſed a farm on 


plot. They agreed to ſtop the king's coach, 
by overturning a cart in the high way ar 
this place, and to ſhoot him from the hedges. 
It was likewiſe determined, that his guards 
ſhould be engaged by forty horſe, under 
Walcot, while Rumſey ſhould perp 
aſſaſſination. In the midſt of their delibera- 


. 


at Newmarket taking fire, he quitted the 


of diſpatching him on his return to Lone 


don.. 
One of them whofe name was Keiling, be- 
ing in danger of a proſecution for being con- 


in order to procure.hs par 
this plot to the miſſtey. Rumſey, and We 


to ſave their lives by turning king's eviden - 


Iy. Warrants. were now iſſued againſt the 


ſconded; Grey eſcaped 
impriſoned; Howard baſely purchaſed: par- 


1 


[.mediately ſecured; and many other conſpira-- 
tors detected and impriſoned, , Walcot was: 
firſt brought to- tryal, and condemned toge- 
ther with Hone and Rouſes, upon the evi- 
dence of Weſt and Rumſey. They died 
with compoſure, acknowledging the juſtice: 
of the ſentence by virtue of which they were 
executed. The ſame witneſſes were pro- 
duced againſt lord Ruſſel; whom however 
taey accuſed with great reluctanee. He wag: 
beloved by the people in general; and his; 
very enemies could not but revere his vir- 

tues. Lord Howard: ſwore he was engaged 
in the deſign oſ the inſurrection; but all ac- 
quitted him of any concern in the ſcheme of 
aſſaſſination. His candour would not ſuffer 


king in his way to Newmarket. Rumbald, | 


was con 
cerned, 


him to deny the deſign in which he 


tions, the palace in which the king reſided 


ces, and ſurrendered. themſelves according- 


chiefs of the conſpiraey. Monmouth ab- 
| from the meſſenger, 
by whom he had been arreſted ;. Ruſſel was. 
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that road, called the Rye-houſe, whence the 
| conſpiracy was denominated the Rye-houſe 


etrate the 


place ſooner than he intended, ſo that the 
conſpirators were diſappointed in their aim 


cerned in. arreſting he mayor of London, 
don,. diſcovered. 

= 
a lawyer, no ſoonet underſtood that this man 
had informed againſt them, than they agreed: - 


- 


don by. betraying his friends, the ear] of 
Eſſex, Sidney and Hampden, who were im 


* 
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cerned; though the laws againſt treaſon | 


' were wreſted for his conviction. After his | 


condemnation, the king was ſtrongly ſolicited 
in his behalf. His father, the old earl of 
Bedford, offered to purchaſe.his pardon of 
the dutcheſs of Porſmouth, with the ſum of 
one hundred thouſand pounds; Ruſſel's lady, 
daughter of the earl of Southampton threw 
kerielf at the king's feet, in a flood of tears, 
and pleaded the merits of her father in be- 
half of her huſband. But Charles was inexo- 
rable; he dreaded the principles and popu- 
larity of lord Ruſſel; he deeply reſented that 


eagerneſs and perſeverance with which he | gant f | 
ſome diſcourſes upon government found 


had oppoſed him in the late parliaments; 
even denied the king's power of remitting 
the barbarous part of the ſentence pronoun 
ed againſt lord Stafford, | 
The king, however, mitigated his ſen- 
| tence into decapitation, ſaying, © my lord 
.,< Ruſſel ſhall find I am poſſeſſed of that 
& prerogative which he thought fit to deny 
© me in the caſe of lord Stafford.” Lord 
Cavendiſh, the intimate friend of Ruſſel, 
offered to effect his eſcape by exchanging 
* apparel with him, and remaining a priſoner 
in his room; the duke of Monmouth ſent 
a meſſage to him, importing that he would 
ſurrender himſelf, if he thought that ſtep 
would contribute to his ſafety. But that he- 
roic nobleman generouſly rejected both theſe 
.expedients, and reſigned himſelf to his fate 
with admirable fortitude. His lady, that he 
might not be ſhocked in his laſt moments, 
ſummoned aſtoniſhing reſolution, and parted 
from him without ſhedding a tear. Now, 
Said he, the bitterneſs of death is paſt,” 
and afterwards behaved with the utmoſt ſe- 
renity. Immediately before he was conveyed: 
to the ſcaffold, he wound up his watch, ſay- 
ing with a ſmile; Now I have done with 
& time, and muſt henceforth think of eter- 
© nity.” The ſcaffold was erected in Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields, that the triumph of the 
court might appear more conſpicuous in his 
being conveyed through the whole city of 
London. The populace wept as he paſſed 
along in the coach with Tillotſon, and Bur- 


net. On the ſcaffold he preſented a paper 
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to the ſheriffs, expreſſing his zeal apainſt po- 
pery, and proteſting his own innocence, with 
reſpect to any deſign againſt the king's life. 
He then prayed that God would preſerve his 
majeſty and the proteſtant religion, and with- 
out the leaſt change of countenance, ſub- 
mitted to the ſtroke of the executioner. 

The trial of Ruſſel was followed by that 
of Algernon Sidney, a bold republican, who 
had been deeply concerned in the war againſt 
the king's father, though he vigorouſly op- 
poſed the uſurpation of Cromwell. Lord 
Howard was the ſole witneſs that appeared 
inſt him; but the proſecutors produced 


among his papers, and affirmed, that theſe 
were equivalent to another evidence. They 
were written in defence of liberty, main- 
taining the original contract upon which 
government was founded, and from which 
all power was derived; the lawfulneſs of re- 
liſting tyrannical and oppreſſive meaſures 


papers, which contained nothigreaſona- 
ble, appeared to have been long Mitten, nor 
could either prove them to be his hand 


them to any one; and he obſerved in his 
own defence, that in a charge of treaſon, 
the law abſolutely required two living wit- 
neſſes. | 5 


Jefferies, now chief juſtice, He was con- 


complained of the iniquity of the ſentence 
by which he loſt his life; but far from de- 
ny ing his connections with Ruſſel and the 
other conſpirators, he gloried in his ſuffering 
for the good old cauſe, in which from his 
early youth he had been inliſted. Hampden, 
againſt whom too, Howard was the ſole 
evidence, was indicted for a miſdeameanor, 
and caſt in a fine of forty thouſand pounds. 
Sir Thomas Armſtreng bad been outlawed 
for the conſpiracy, and fled to Holland, 
where he was betrayed into the hands of 
| Chudleigh, 


and the maxim of preferring a republigs. a 
the government of an individual. The 


writing, or that he had ever communicated © 


But theſe arguments were ine fectual, à 1 
jury had been packed for his trial, and the 
charge was given againſt him by the inhuman 


victed, and in a few days executed. He 
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Chudleigh, the Engliſh miniſter, who ſent 
him over to England. He demanded a fair 
trial to which he was entitled by the ſtatute, 
as the time preſcribed for his ſurrendering 
himſelf was not yet elapſed. Jefferies de- 


clared he was not entitled to the benefit of 


the ſtatute, becauſe . ke did not ſurrender 
voluntarily ; he inſulted him from the bench, 


and condemned him to die the death of a 


traitor, which he underwent with great refo- 
lution. | | 

But no incident at this period was ſo re- 

markable as the death of the earl of Eſſex, 


riſoner in the Tower, who on the morning 


of Ruſſel's execution was found murdered 
in his apartment, his throat being cut from 
ear to ear. Though the coroner's inqueſt 
brought in their verdict, ſelf- murder, and 
the earl had been ſubject to fits of melancho- 
ly, ſome circumſtances ſeemed to cuun- 
tenance a ſuſpicion of his having fallen by 
another hand; two children declared, that 
they ſaw a hand throw a bloody razor from 
Lady Eſſex made a very 
minute Enquiry into every circumſtance re- 
lating to this event, and communicated the 
particulars to Doctor Burnet, who ſays there 
was notthe leaſt foundation for a proſecution. 
He alſo informs us, that the earl was not only 
ſubject to gloomy fits of the ſpleen, but a 
profeſſed advocate for ſuicide, 
During theſe tranſactions, the duke of 


Monmouth had engaged in a correſpondence 


with the earl of Argyle, by whole means 
he hoped to be joined by the covenanters in 
Scotland, who were ſo enſlaved by the 
government, that any hazard was preferable 
to that ſervilit7 under which they groaned. 
Argyle, who then reſided in Holland, under- 
took to ſupply the covenanters with arms, 
if the duke of Monmouth woukl remit 
eight thouſand pounds for that purpoſe. 
Bailie, of Jerviſwood, a man of talents and 
integrity, conducted this affair, and was ap- 
prehended among the perſons concerned in 
the conſpiracy. As the miniſtry could find 
no evidence againſt him, they inſiſted upon 
his purging himſelf by oath, of all ſuſpicion 
of having been concerned in the Rye-houſe— 
Nums. 38. Ver. II. 


a 
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plot, otherwiſe they would hold him guilty, 
| He objected againit this impoſition, as an 
| act of the moſt inhuman tyranny, and re- 
fuſed to anſwer upon oach all the queſtions 
they might propoſe ; he vas therefore fined _ 
ſix thouſand pounds and detained in prifon, 
to the manifeſt danger of his life. 

The duke of York, not ſatisfied with this 
puniſhment, directed the miniltry t) ſearch 
for evidence againſt Bailie, and they accord- 
ingly employed the moſt unjuſt and ſcanda- 
lous means to gratify his revenge, At 
length the earl- of Tarras, who had like- 
wiſe been impriſoned on account of the con- 
ſpiracy, and Murray of Philiphaugh, were 
induced by threats, to ſwear that Bailie had 
tampered with them to riſe in rebellion ; by 
which this unhappy man was convicted of 
treaſon; and as he was already reduced to 
the brink of the grave, by hard uſage and 
diſtemper, the judge, fearing that death--. 
would diſappoint the duke's inhuman de- 
ſires, ordered him to be executed immedi- 
ately after condemnation. He denied to the 
laſt all deſign upon the king's. life, looked 
on death as a deliverance, and died as became 
a man of conſcious integrity, 8 

The king endeavoured to increaſe his 
popularity by every poſſible expedient, and 
conſcious that the ſuſpicion of popery was 
what excited the molt terrible apprehenſions, 
he thought proper to beſtow his neice the 
lady Anne upon prince George brother to 
the king of Denmark, The credit and 
power of the duke of York were now be- 
come terrible, even to the miniſtry, and the 
earl of Halifax reſolved to balance them with 
another influence. He diſcovered the place 
of Monmouth's retreat, and prevailed upon 
him to ſend two ſubmiſſive letters to the king, 
which awakened the paternal affeftiun of 
Charles, who permitted him to appear at 
court and endeavoured to effect a recon- 
ciliation between him and the duke of York. 
He ſummoned an extraordinary council 
to acquaint the members, of Monmouth's ſin- 
cere penitence a declaration of which was 
inſerted in the Gazette, Monmouth finding 


that this conteſlion reflected diſgrace upon 
11 | himſelf 
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| himſelf and all his party, no ſooner obtained 
pardon in form, than he denied his having 
2ver made it; and Charles provoked at this 
Juplicity of behaviour baniſhed him from his 
preſence, and afterwards ordered him to quit 
the kingdom. He withdrew into Holland, 
where he was cordially received by the prince 
of Orange, and afterwards correſponded 
with his father; though he carefully con- 
cealed it from the knowledge of the duke of 
York. | 
A. D. 1684. Happy as the king ſeemed 
to be in appearance, he was far from being 
ſo in reality. Whether he found himſelf 
ſtraitened for want of money, or dreaded the 
conſequences. of his preſent unpopular mea- 
ſures, it is hard to determine. He was one 
day overheard to ſay, in oppoſing ſome of 
the duke's violent councils *©* Brother, I am 
“too old to go again to my travels, you may, 
if you pleaſe.” | 5 
A. D. 1685. Whatever was the cauſe of 
the king's uneaſineſs, it is affirmed. by ſome 
writers, that he was meditating a Ghana 
government, and had reſolved t 
duke of York beyond ſea; to recallWen- 
mouth; to convoke a parliament; to diſcard 
his unpopular miniſters, and to throw him- 
ſelf entirely on the good will and affection of 
his ſubjects. If he really entertained this 
laudable deſign, death anticipated it's exe- 
cution; he was ſeized with a ſudden fit, 
which reſembled an apoplexy, after which 
he languiſhed a few days, and he expired 
on the ſixth day of February, in the fifty 
fifth year of his age and twenty fifth of his 
reign. 1 
During this laſt illneſs, he received the ſa- 
crament according to the rites of the Romiſh 
church, and died in that communion. Two 
papers written with his own hand, in defence 
of the Catholic religion, were found in his 
cloſct, and the duke imprudently cauſed them 
to be publiſhed; which tended to ftigma- 
tize the memory of his brother, and to con- 
vince the world of his own bigotry and fu- 
erſtition. | 
The char:&er of Charles II. has been very 


| economy of government, and 


wicked minifters. 


verſions, and therefore regardleſs, of 


particular, and mankind in general; Syden- 


© 
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ters; the duke of Buckingham, the marquis 
of Hallifax, Biſhop Burnet, and Dr. Well- 
wood; by each of whom he is repreſented 
according to their particular principles and 
prejudices. The prelate ſeems to diſcover a 
want of candour in comparing him in cruel. 
ty and deceit, to the Roman emperor Tibe- 
rius; the other three have evinced as great 
a want of impartiality, in palliating his vices, 
and exaggerating his virtues. 

Indolence, luxury, and pleaſure ſeem. to 
have been his ruling paſſions; to the preva- 
lence of which may be juſtly imputed all the 
actions of his life, and all the meaſures of his 
adminiſtration. He was often cruel, unjuſt, 
and compliant, not from principle, bur be- 
cauſe his attention was diverted from examin- 
ing into the merit of cauſes. Ambitious of 
power, but void of reſolution, he became 
a tool to his brother; fond of popularity, 
but negligent of the means requiſite to its at- 
tainment, he failed of conciliating the eſteem 
of his people; capable of inveſtigatigg be 


licy, but averſe to ſo tedious Aa i 
he acted in his public meaſures either from 
the influence of caprice, the impulle of ne- 
ceflity, or the ſuggeſtions of mercenary and 

Conſidered as a king, he evinced not a 
quality worthy of imitation, being wholly ad- 
dicted to ſenſual pleaſure, or unprofitable gijs + 


intereſt, glory, and happinels of the nationg / 
His private character, if not unexceptiona- 
ble, was upon the whole commendable, bein 
ealy of acceſs, polite, affable, and ſociable; 
and had he been limited to a private ſtation 
he might have conciliated the eſteem of ſome, 
without incurring the hatred of any; but 
to adapt our behaviour to our rank in 
life, is a taſk arduous in itſelf; and rarely 
attained, 

This period produced the celebrated Si: 
Iſaac Newton, whoſe important diſcoveries 
will reflect eternal honour on this natiot in 


ham, the reſtorer of true phyſick; Bu 


elaboratcly drawn by four cotemporary wri- 


the witty dogreliſt; Dryden a conſum 3: ics 
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poet; Whycherley a comic writer, witty 
though licentious; Otway, Who poſſeſſed a 
genius finely turned to the pathetic, and yet 
had the ſingular fate of dying literally of hun- 
ger; the facetious duke of Buckingham, who 
in the Rehearſal, ridicules the falſe-taſte and 


MMEDIATELY on 
the demife of Charles, 
his brother James was proclaimed in 
London, without the 
His, firſt act was to aſſemble the privy 
council, where after ſome praiſes beſtowed on 
the memory of his predeceſſors, he declared 
his reſolutſeh to maintain the eſtabliſhed go- 
. . vernment” both in church and ſtate. 
This fpeech was printed, and read with 
FP univerſal applauſe; and addreſſes poured 
m from all quarter, couched in the moſt 
humble and dutiful terme. But the ſubjects 
began to be alarmed, when he iſſued a pro- 
= _Cclamation, for continuing the cuſtoms and 


A. D. 1685. | 


ther only for life, and likewiſe went openly 
to maſs; by which imprudent conduct, he 
diſcovered at once his arbitrary principles, and 
bigotted prejudices. 

The power of James, being ſo great, in 
the latter part of his brother's reign, that 
moſt of the chief officers of ſtate were filled 
by his influence, it was therefore found need- 
leſs to make any conſiderable alterations in 
that articles. Rocheſter was lord high trea- 
ſurer, his brother Clarendon keeper of the 
privy ſeal, and Hallifax preſident of the 
council. James and his queen were crowned 

on the twenty third day of April, when the 
populace obſerved, that the royal diadem was 
too large for his head, and ſhook from ſide 


leaſt oppoſition. 


CHARLES Il. 


5 exciſe, which had been granted to his bro- | 


: 


T7 
abſurdities of dramatic authors; Rocheſter, 
a poignant fatiriſt, but incorrect and ob- 
ſcene; and the great Sir William Tem- 
ple, who of all the writers of this reign 
is deemed the moſt entertaining and in- 
ſtructive. ä 
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to ſide, a circumſtance from which they de- 
duced a bad omen. A little before the meet- 
ing of the parliament, Oates was tried in the 
court of king's bench, upon two indict- 
ments of perjury, and convicted on the evi- 
denegzet above twenty witneſſes. He was 
ſentenced to pay a fine of two thouſand marks, 
to be publicly whipped twice in three days, 
to ſtand in the pillory once every year, and be 
impriſoned for life. He bore his fate with 
great reſo:ution, proteſting his innocence in 
the molt folemn manner, was cheriſhed and 
ſupported by a numerous party, and in the 
ſublequent reign, obtained his liberty with 
a penſion of four hundred pounds. 

In the mean time intelligence arrived, that 
Monmouth was landed on the weſtern coaſt, 
on which occaſion the parliament preſented. 
an addreſs to the king, aſſuring him of thier 
zeal and aſſiſtance in quelling this rebellion, 
granted him a ſubſidy of four hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, and then adjourned for ſome 
time. 

Monmouth, finding that the king had not 
only aſcended the throne without oppoſition, 
bur ſeemingly with the good will of a great 
part of his ſubjects, repreſented the folly of 
an immediate attempt; but ſuch was the im- 
patience of his followers, and ſuch the ardour 
of the earl of Argvle, who ſet out from Scot- 


land a few days before him, that all his ob- 
| ; jections 
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jections were over-ruled, and this unfortunate 
hobleman puſhed upon this ruin. 

On his landing, no leſs than two thouſand 
horſe and foot had in four days repaired to 
his ſtandard, encouraged by whic1 appear- 
ance in, his favour, he publiſhed, a mani- 
feſto, reproaching the king as author of the 
fire of London; the French alliance; the 
two Dutch wars; the murder of Godfrey; 


the aſſaſſination of Eſſex; the diſſolution of 


parliaments; the ſubordination of juries; 
and the moſt flagrant acts of tyranny and 
oppreſſion. He declared, that he was come 
to redreſs the grievances of the nation, and 
invited the people to join in ſo laudable an 
undertaking. 

Receiving information, that the duke of 
Albemarle advanced with a ſtrong body of 
militia to block him up in Lyme in Dorſet- 
ſhire, where he was now poſted, he marched 
to Axminſter,” and Albemarlg retreated with 
precipitation. At Taunton, *the duke of 
Monmouth was received amidſt the ud 
acclamations of the people, and h any 
being conſiderably increaſed, he aſfaumedthe 
title of king, and was proclaimed with great 
ſolemnity. He then iſſued a proclamation, 
ſetting a price upon the head of the duke of 
York ; a ſecond declaring the preſent par- 
liament a ſeditious aſſembly; and the third 
denouncing Albemarle a traitor. He then 
marched to Bridgewater, where he was like- 
wiſe well received, and from thence ad- 
vanced to the neighbourhood of Briſtol, the 
inhabitants of which were well affected to 
his perſon and deſign, but were kept in 
awe by their governor the duke of Beau- 


fort. 


Juring him to ſpare the life of a nephew, 


The king was alarmed at his progreſs, 
and the regular troops being diſperſed 
through different parts of the kingdom, he 
ordered the militia of the Weſtern counties 
to be raiſed; and recalied ſix regiments of 
Engliſh and Scots that were in the ſervice 
of the ſtates general, Having aſſembled 
about three thouſand foot and dragoons, he 
beſtowed the command of this little army 
upon the earl of Feverſham; who took poſt 


ꝗ— 


at Sedgemoor. Monmouth, who had re- 
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turned to Bridgewater, finding himſelf in 


danger ot being furrounded by the enemy, 
reſolved to attack then) on their poſt, 

The royaliits apprized of his deſign, were 
provided for his reception. The action be- 


gan at day break, and after a conteſt of three 


hours, the rebels fled, and were purſued 
with great ſlaughter. Monmouth retired 
from the field of battle with about fifty 
horſe; but theſe being ſoon diſperſed, he 
rode towards Dorſetſhire, until his horſe 
could carry him no farther. He then alight- 
ed, and exchanging dreſs with a ſhepherd, 
fled on foot, attended by a German count, 
who had accompanied him from Holland. 
Being quite ſpent with hunger and fatigue, 
they laid down in a ditch, and covered them- 
ſelves with fern, The ſhepherd being found 
in his cloaths was brought to lord Lumley, 
who diſcovered the duke in this forlorn con- 
dition, with raw peas in his pockets, which 
he had gathered in the fields to ſuſtain life. 
When ſeized by his enemies, hg buff 3% 
tears; but ſtill ſeemed to ini Sd 
hope and defire of life. the 

moſt ſubmiſſive letters to the ing, con- 


who, notwithſtanding his former errors, 
would enceavour by his future conduct, to 


. 


hopes“ 
drawing from him a diſcovery of his con- 
federates; but Monmouth, however defircus 
of life, would not condefcend to purchaic 
it by an action attended with ſo much in— 
ftamy. Finding all his entreaties vain, he 
aſſumed courage from deſpair, and pre- 
pared for death, with a ſpir.c becoming his 
rank and character. This favourite of the 
people was conducted to the ſcaffold amidſt 
the tears and lamentations of the ſpectators. 
When he laid his head on the block, and 
made the ſignal, the executioner ſtruck 
three times ineffectually, and then threw 
down tne ax; but the ſheriff compelled him 
to reſume the work, which, with three other 


ſtrokes, he finiſhed. Such was the e 
ate 
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darling of the. Engliſh people. He was 
brave, ſincere, good-natured, open to flat- 
tery, and addicted to pleaſure ; but the love 
of popularity and allurement of ambition 
prompted him to enterprizes, for which he 
was altogether unqualified. 

The officers acted with the moſt ſavage 
inhumanity towards the priſoners that were 
taken at Sedgemoor. Feverſham ordered 
about twenty to be hanged immediately 
after the ation. Nineteen were put to death 
in the ſame manner at Bridgewater, by 
colonel Kirke, an inhuman wretch, who had 
ſerved at Tangier. He continued to exe- 
cute others occaſionally for his diverſion, 
with ſuch circumſtances of wanton barbarity, 
as are ſhocking to human nature. He allow- 


ered with horror. 
ity of this ruffian was properly 


o 


wo 


dhe inhuman Jefferies, who 


- 


the weſtern circuit, as another 


who wantoned in cruelty, had already diſ- 
covered his brutal nature in many trials 
where he had preſided, and he now ſet out 
With a ſavage joy as to a full harveſt of death 
and deſtruction. At Dorcheſter he ordered 
nine and twenty perſons to be executed 
immediately after conviction. He proſecuted 
the ſame work of carnage at Exeter and 
Taunton. Two hundred and fifty perſons 
are ſaid to have been facrificed, in this 
circuit, under colour of juſtice, Jefferies 
himſelf made it his boaſt, that he had hang- 
ed more men than all the judges of Eng- 
land, ſince the time of William the con- 
queror, He no ſooner returned from his 
circuit, which the king was wont to term 
his campaign, than he was created a peer, 
and in a ſhort time advanced to the dignity 
of chancellor; which indicates ſuch a diſpo- 
ſition in the king, as muſt obviate all 
ſurprize at his being ſo ſoon driven from his 
throne, 1 
Nums. 38. Vol. II. 
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fate of James duke of Monmouth, the 
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Nothing ſo much engroſſed the care of 
James, as the converſion of his people to 


the Catholic religion. The Spaniſh am- 
baſſador Ronquillo, conſidering the tran- 
quillity of England as very neceſſary for the 
ſupport of Spain, took the liberty to remon- 
ſtrate on the ſame ſubject, and adviſed the 
king not to follow too implicity, the danger- 
ous councils of his prieſts. *+* What! ſaid 
James, is not the king of Spain wont to 
“ conſult with his conteſſor ?? © Yes, re- 
« plied the ambaſſador, and that is the 
very reaſon why our affairs are ſo unproſ- 
* perous.” 

Notwithſtanding theſe cautions he refolved 
to proceed with his enterprize, previous to 
which, he thought it neceſſary to render 
himſelf abſolute, and then he ſhould be able 
to employ the moſt effectual means to obtain 
the much deſired end. In Ireland he diſ- 
played his arbitrary principles, and acted 
with the moſt deſpotic authority. 
ond, a nobleman of unblemiſhed ho- 


none deprived of the lieutenancy, and 


though the primate and lord Granard, two pro- 
teſtants, ſtill enjoyed the office of juſtices, the 
whole power was veſted in the hands of Talbot 
the general, ſoon after advanced tothe earldom 
of Tyrconnel, a man, who from the bigotry of 
his prejudices, was actuated with the moſt fur. 
ous zeal for the Catholic cauſe. His firſt ex- 
erciſe of power, was in the diſmiſſion of the 
oreateſt part of the proteſtant officers, and 
ee. their places with thoſe cf his own re- 
igion. | 
g the midſt of theſe proceedings, Claren- 
don, who had been appointed lord lieutenant, 
arrived, but ſoon perceived, that as he re- 
fuſed to gratify the king, by changing his 
religion, he poſſeſſed no more than the ſha- 
dow of authority ; and was foon deprived 
even of that, by Tyrconnel's being appointed 
to the office in his ſtead, 

The proteſtants were filled with the moſt 
juſt and terrible apprehenſions. All the ci- 


vil authority, as well as the military force 
was now committed to their implacable ene- 
mies. A renewal of the antient maſſaeres was 


dreaded, and many alarmed at the imminent 
dangers 
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dangers to which they were expoſed, aban- 
doned the kingdom, and infuſed into the 
Engliſh the utmoſt horror of theſe outrages, 
which, ſhould the Catholics gain the aſcend- 
ant, would ſoon after be practiſed in England. 
"The more candid and ſenſible part of the Ca- 
tholics themſelves were diſſatisfied with theſe 
violent meaſures, and could eaſily foreſee the 
conſequences. But James was wholly guided 
by the raſh councils of his queen and confeſ- 
for, father Peters a jeſuit, who was ſoon after 
admitted into the privy council. | 

A. D. 1686. Popery now appeared more 
dreadful to England, than even, the proſpect 
of ſlavery and temporal oppreſſion. Such was 
the violent and impetuous temper of James, 
that in violation of a ſtatute prohibiting the 
re- eſtabliſhment of the high-commuſſion court, 
or any other of a like nature, he erected a new 
eccleſiaſtical commiſſion court, compoſed of 
ſeven members, ſecular as well as-clerical; a- 
mong the former were lord chancellor Jeffe- 
Ties, and the earls of Rocheſter, and Sund 
> $5 e 

Theſe commiſſioners were veſted with the 
ſame inquiſitorial power, which had been poſ- 
ſeſſed by the former courts of high commiſ- 
ſion. The king alſo ſent a circular letter to 
the biſhops, ordering them to prohibit their in- 
ferior clergy from preaching upon points of 
controverſy. But the injunction was very lit- 
tle regarded by the proteſtant divines, who 
expoſed the abſurdities and cruelties of the 
catholic communion with ſuch learning, ener- 
gy, and candour, as operated powerfully on 
the conviction of the public, and redounded 
to their immortal honour. The divines who 
fignalized themſelves on this occaſion were 
Tillotſon, Stillingfleet, Teniſon, Patrick, and 
Sherlock. 

The arbitrary proceedings of the king ex- 
cited loud clamours among the people, who 
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were ſtill more irritated, when they ſaw an ar- 


my of fifteen thouſand men encamped on 
Hounſlow-heath in time of profound peace. 
James became now or more ambitious of 
making converts. Sunderland ſacrificed his 
religion to his intereſt, though he would not 
make a public abjuration. The earl of Ro- 


| engaged, having, 
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| cheſter conſented to a conference with ſome 
popiſh prieſts, but declared himſelf diſſa- 
tisfied with their arguments, and refuſed to 
change. 
He loſt his office of treaſurer, which was 
put in commiſſion; but he was gratified with 
a conſiderable penſion. The king deprived 
his brother Clarendon of the' privy ſeal, which 
was given to lord Arundel. He even con- 
deſcended to exhort Kirke to become a con- 
vert, but that barbarian told him he was pre- 
per the king of Moroc- 
co, that if ever he changed his religion, he 
would turn Muſsleman. | 
A. D. 1687 The next expedient which 
James employed for extirpating proteſtantiſm, 
and eſtabliſhing his own religion in the king- 
dom, was of a nature more ſpecious and plau- 
ſible. He now affected to be a great patron 
of toleration, and profeſſed enemy to all man- 
ner of perſecution. He aſſumed a power of 
publiſhing a declaration of general indut- ;; 
gence, of ſuſpending alone all the penal ſta. 
tutes, which required a conformity t the eſta- 
bliſhed worſhip. Though every man of judg- 
cern the fallacy of this parade; yet ſuch was 
the pleaſure derived from preſent eaſe, that 
they could not forbear diſcovering their joy, 
at being once more permitted to worſhip their 


Creator according to the dictates of their con- 


ſciences, without fear or moleſtation. 

The king, not content with rendering him- 
ſelf ridiculous in his own kingdom by his in- 
conſiſtent behaviour, determined that all Eu- 
rope ſhould be witneſs of his folly. He ſent 
the earl of Caſtlemain ambaſſador extraordi- 
nary to Rome, in order to make his ſubmiſſion 
to the pope, and to reconcile his three king- 
doms to the holy ſee, from which they had 
unhappily fallen by herefy. The earl was re- 
ceived at Rome with the moſt mortifying in- 
difference. Pope Innocent, who was at variance 
with the French king, looked upon James as 
the partizan and penſioner of that monarch. 
Though he granted audience to the ambaſia- 
dor, he always pretended to be ſeized with a 
fit of coughing, which interrupted the earls 


| ſpeech and obliged him to retire, At length 
he 


ment among the Diſſenters could not but dif- 
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he complained loudly of this contemptuous | 
treatment, and threatened to return. The 


travel in the cool of the morning, and to re- 


wiſe the climate of Italy might prove dange- 
rous to his health. 


and univerſities of England. Father Francis, 
a Benedictine - monk, was recommended by | po 
the royal mandate to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, for the degree of Maſter of Arts. 
They all perceived the dangerous conſequences 
of ſuch an admiſſion, and preſented a petiti- 


ſiaſtical commiſſion to anſwer for this act of 

diſobedience. The vice chancellor was ſuſpend- 
ed; but as the univerſity choſe a man of ſpi- 

ritt ſucceed him, the king deſiſted from 

+; is purpo. 

with more vigour. The place of Magdalen- 


cCollege being vacant, the king ſent a mandate 
in favour of one Farmer, a new convert, whoſe 


mandate; but before they received an anſwer, 
the day arrived on which by their ſtatutes, 
they were bound to proceed to an election. 


and fellows were ſummoned betore the eccle- 


favour of Parker, lately advanced to the ſee 
of Oxford, who was as diſſolute as the other, 


reproached them in the moſt virulent terms 
for their arrogance and preſumption, and com- 
manded them to elec the biſhop of Oxford, 


d 


e, with his uſual coldneſs, adviſed him to 


poſe himſelf during the heat of the day; other- 


The king having introduced the Catholics 
into the adminiſtration of civil affairs, reſolved | 
to procure them admiſſion into the church 


on to the king, beleeching him to recall his 
mandate. Their petition was diſregarded, and 
the deputies were ſummoned before the eccle- 


His attempt upon - Oxford he proſecuted 


character lay under imputation. The fellows 
of the college petitioned the king to revoke his 


They choſe Dr. Hough a man of learning, in- 
tegrity, and reſolution. The king was incenſed 
at their difobedience, and the vice preſident 


ſiaſtical court, where they provcd Farmer in 
every ſhape unqualliſied for the office. 
A new mandate was thereiore granted in 


and the fellows refuſed to comply with this in- 
junction. The king, incenicd ar their refrac- 
tory behaviour, repaired in perion to Oxford, 
and ſummoned the fellows before him. He 
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under pain of his higheſt diſpleaſure. The 
fellows continued inflexible, and the king, 


ridicule of the whole nation, returned with 
ſhame and confuſion to London. 

The eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners however, 
in obedience to his majeſty's orders, proceeded 


expelled the preſident, and all the fellows ex- 
cept two who complied; they filled the college 
with Catholics, and eſtabliſhed Parker in the 
ſſeſſion of the office. This outrage was of 
itſelf ſufficient to convince the nation of the 
king's arbitrary deſigns; for, of all the violen- 
ces committed during the preſentreign, this may 
be ſaid to be the moſt openly illegal and injuſt 

A. P. 1688. James, ſenble of the popu- 
larity of the prince of Orange among the dil. 
{enters in England; and that the nation in ge- 
neral revered the princeſs as preſumptive heir 
of the croym; reſolved if poſſible to procure 
his concurrence in repealing the penal laws, 
| belieying this would diſpoſe the parliament to 
a compliance with his will, in confirming the 
declaration. To effect this deſign; he em- 
ployed one Stuart, who was acquainted with 
Fagel the penſionary, to aſſure this coun- 
ſellor in à letter, that the intereſt of 
England, as well as that of the prince, 
required the abolition of the teſt and pe- 
nal laws. Fagel by direction of the prince 
wrote an anſwer; importing, that the prince 
and princeſs would willingly agree to indulge 
the Catholics with liberty of conſcience; and 
ardently wiſhed, that the proteſtant diſſenters 
were allowed the free exerciſe of their religion; 
but they could never conſent to the abolition 
of the teſt and penal laws, which were enacted 
to exclude the Catholics from parliament, and 
public employments, that they might ne- 
ver be able to overturn the proteſtant religion. 

Whatever diſguſt this reply might give 
the partizans of James, it- was ſoon amply 
compenſated by a proclamation declaring the 
queen's pregnancy; and ordaining a day of 
thankſgiving for the occaſion. Addreſſes of 
congratulation were immediately wafted to 
the king from all corners of the iſland, ag 


if the whole nation had thought the birth of 
a Prince 
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having expoſed himſelf to the contempt and 


to exerciſe their diſcretionary power. They 
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4 
the miniſtry. All the proteſtants in the king- 


dom were alarmed, at the eve of a terrible 
calamity. A great number fondly believed 
that the queen's pregnancy was counterfeit, as 
the of late years had been in an ill ſtate of 


health; and this circumſtance, conſidered 
through the medium of paſſion and prejudice, 
ſuggeſted the belief of an impoſture. 


The king was ſo elevated with the proſpect 


of male iſſue, that he ſeemed to ſet the prince 
of Orange at defiance. He diſclaimed the 
. correſpondence between Fagel and Stuart; 
he permitted the Algerine pirates to prey on 
the Dutch veſſels; recalled the fix Britiſh 
regiments that were in the ſervice of the 
ſtates general; au;;mented his navy; and 


ſeemed deſirous of a pretence to declare war 


againſt Holland. 
The prince being thus puſhed to extremity, 
reſolved to provide for his own ſafety ; and 
likewiſe offered paſsports to ſuch Engliſh or 
Scotch dfficers as deſired to quit the ſervice, 
as the beſt expedient to purge the troops of 
.thoſe individuals, on whoſe attachment he 
could not rely. : | 

James, in order to demonſtrate his con- 


_ tempt for the malecontents of the kingdom, 


order, commandin 


publiſhed another declaration, granting li- 
berty of conſcience; and aboliſhing the penal 
laws. To the declaration he ſubjoined an 
the biſhops to cauſe it 
to be read in all the churches of their reſpec- 
tive dioceſes. 
ved theſe orders, than they repaired to 
Lambeth, in order to conſult with the pri- 
Mate. 
they unanimouſly agreed, that they could 
not obey the king's command, without be- 
traying their conſciences, and their duty to 
God and their country. They then drew up 
and ſigned a petition to the king; repre- 
ſenting, that, though poſſeſſed of the higheſt 


ſenſe of loyalty ; though deſirous to give eaſe 
to all proteſtant diſſenters in a legal manner; 


yet, as the declaration of indulgence was 
founded on an authority formerly declared 
illegal by parliament, they could not in pru- 


Having deliberated on the ſubject, 


a prince would be a public bleſſing; but theſe 
dteſſes were procured by the emiſſaries of 


The prelates no ſooner recei 


: 
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dence, honour, or conſcience, conſent to be 
acceſſary to diſtributing it through the king- 


dom; and therefore beſought his majeſty 
to free them from the neceſſity of reading 


the declaration in public. The king 
reſolved to proſecute the prelates in the 
moſt rigorous manner; and therefore gave 
orders for their being brought before the 
council; where being aſked if they owned 
the petition; the archbiſhop acknowledged 
it was written by his own hand; and the reſt 
declared that they had ſigned it. Then the 
chancellor demanded, if they would give 
bail to appear in the court of king's bench, 


and anſwer the charge which ſhould be ex- 


hibited againſt them; but they refuſed to 
comply; alledging their privilege in quality 
of peers, which they were bound to main- 
tain; as well as the intereſts of the church, 
according to the oath they had taken to op- 
poſe all innovation in church and ſtate. The 


chancellor threatned to commit them to the 
Tower unleſs they would immediately retract ©: 
their aſſertions, and withdraw the. petition, 


They ſaid they were ready to go Whereſoever 
the king would pleaſe to ſend them ; that they 


were not afraid of man; and as they had 


vioated no law; menaces could not ſhake 
their reſolution. 

An order was immediately drawn for their 
commitment; and the attorney general was 


commanded to proſecute them for the ſeditis. | 
ous libel, i: was pretended they had written 


and publiſhed againſt the government. As 
the whole city was in commotion, the king 
reſolved they ſhould be conveyed to the 
Tower by water. The people were no ſooner 
informed of their deſtination, than they ran 
to the ſide of the river, which was lined with 
an incredible multitude. As the reverend 
prelates paſſed, the populace fell upon their 
knees, and great numbers ran into the 
water, Craving their bleſſing, imploring 
heaven to protect them, and exhorting them 
to ſuffer nobly for their religion. 'The biſhops 
increaſed the general favour, by an humble 
and ſubmiſſive deportment; and conjure 
the people to fear God, honour the king, 
and meinte in their loyalty, As ſoon as they 

entered 
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entered the Tower, they haſtened to the 
chapel, in order to thank heaven for thoſe 
afflictions they were thought worthy to endure, 
On the tenth day of June, the queen was | 
delivered of a ſon, who was beptized by the 
name of James, and declared prince of 
Wales. This event tranſported the Catho- 
lics with the moſt extravagant joy; while 
great part of the nation conſoled themſelves 
with the notion, that the child was altogether 
ſuppoſitious; and indeed both parties la- 
boured under ſuch violent prejudices, as 
could not fail to influence their judgment. 
This affair has been the ſubject of much 
controverſy and diſpute, and many trifling 
circumſtances have been collected by the 
writers on both ſides,” in order to ſupport 
their favourite opinion. From'a candid and 
' impartial examination of the arguments ad- 
vanced by both parties, it ſeems extremely 


difficult, if not impoſſible, to draw any cer- 
tain concluſion; and this we judge the leſs | would be followed by the reſt of the forces. 


nech gary, as the queſtion is now allowed to | With this hope, he ordered one of the regi- 
be a matter of meer curioſity. We preſume | ments to be drawn up in his preſence ;- and 
indeed, that with men of ſenſe and reflection, the major by his command, deſired all thoſe 
it has always been conſidered in the ſame | that would not contribute to the repeal of the | 2 
light; becauſe, if this child, ſuppoſing him | teſt and penal laws to lay down their muſ- 

to have been really the fon of the king and | quets. He was equally ſurprized, and in- 

queen, was to be educated (as there is the | cenſed, to ſee the whole battalion ground 

utmoſt reaſon to believe he was) in the prin- | their arms, except two officers and a very few 

ciples of the catholic religion, and deſpotic | ſoldiers. After ſome pauſe, he commanded. 


. maxims of Catholic princes; that very cir- chem to take up their arms, telling them 
cumſtance, in the judgment of every one | with a ſullen air * that for the future, he 
& would not do them the honour to aſk their 


tenacious of the liberty and religion of his 
« advice.” His next ſcheme was to diſcard the 


country, would have as effectually ditquali- 
fed him for inheriting the crown of theſe | greateſt part of the proteſtant officers and ſol- 


kingdoms ; as if he had been the ſon of | diers, and ſubſtitute Catholics in their places; 
a peaſant. . Such was the abject ſtate of the nation; 
Mean while the biſhops were admitted to | that the principal perions of both parties be- 
bail; and the twenty ninth day of June was | gan to reflect with remcrſe upon the mutual 
fixed for their trial. As ce cauſe was of the | animoſity, which had weakened the common 
moſt important nature, it was heard with the | intereſt z they were convinced of the neceſſity 
moſt eager attention. The diſpute was | of having recourſe to foreign aid; and look- 
learnedly managed by the council on both | ing upon the prince of Orange as their natu- 
ſides. At length, Holloway and Powel, | ral ally and protector.“ | 
two of the judges, declared in favour of the Accordingly both parties, united by the 
biſhops. The jury, -whether it was, that | common ties of religion and liberty, agreed 
they could not come to an immediate agree- | to lay aſide all contention, and heartily con- 
ment, or in order to render their deciſion cur in oppoling the arbitrary deſigns of the r 
Nuns. 38. Vol. II. L. miſguided. 


more ſolemn, took ſeveral hours to deliber- 
ate, and kept, during ſo long a time, the 
whole people in the utmoſt anxiety, But ) 
when the long deſired verdict of “ not 
« ouilty,” was at laſt returned, Weſtminſter 
hall rang with loud acclamations, and infinite 
joy was ſoon diffuſed through the whole na- 
tion. The acclamations reached the camp at 
Hownſlow, while the king was at dinner in 
lord Feverſham's tent. He ſent out an officer 
to enquire into the cauſe of this exultation ; 
and when the officer returned and told him, 
it was nothing bur the rejoicing of the foldi- 
ers at the acquittal of the biſhops. “Call 
you that nothing? (ſaid the king) but fo 
© much the worſt for them.” This incident 
gave the king ſome reaſon to doubt the at- 
tachment of the army; he therefore reſolved 
to bring the matter to a more infallible teſt; 

He thought, that if one regiment would 
promiſe implicit obedience, their example 
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miſguided ſovereign. Applications were 
made to the prince of Orange, by many of 
the moſt conſiderable perſons both in church 
and ſtate. Admiral Hubert, who was be- 


loved by the ſeamen, reſigned his commiſ- 


ſion, and retired to the Hague, where he 


aſſured the prince of a general diſaffection in 


the navy. This aſſurance was confirmed by 
admiral Ruſſel, who paſſed frequently be- 
tween England and Holland, and ſerved to 
keep up a conſtant - correſpondence between 
the prince and the Engliſh proteſtants. Hen- 
ry Sidney brother to Algernon, went over to 
the Hague, under pretext of going to the 
Spa for his health, and had frequent confer: 
ences with the. Stadtholder. Zuyleſtein, 
who had been ſent over to congratulate the 
king on the birth of his ſon, brought back 
ro the prince a formal invitation from moſt 
of the great men in England. The - biſhop 
of London, the duke of Norfolk, the mar- 
quis of Hallifax, the earls of Dorſet, De- 
vonſhire, Nottingham, and Danby; the lords 
Lovelace, Delamere, Paulet, Eland, many 
gentlemẽ of intereſt, and a great number 


of ſubſtantial citizens, joined in the appli- 
cation to the prince, entreating him to aſſiſt 


them in the recovery of their liberties, pro- 
miſing at the ſame time to ſupport his endea- 


= vours, with their lives and fortunes. 
= The earl of Shrewſbury, a very popular 


nobleman, who had renounced the Romiſh 
religion, in which he was educated, and re- 
figned his regiment; mortgaged his eſtate: for 
forty thouſand pounds, which he offered to- 
gether with his perſonal ſervice to the prince 
of Orange. Lord Wharton, though op- 
preſſed with age and infirmities, viſited the 
prince on the ſame errand. Lord Mordaunt 
reſided at the Hague, and promoted the en- 
terprize with all his power. | 

So many concurring motives induced the 
piince to comply with the invitation. The 
time when he began his enterprize was well 
choſen; as the people were then incenſed, 
by the 'impriſonment of the biſhops. His 
method of conducting the preparations was 
no leſs prudent than politic. Under various 


pretexts, he had previoully fitted out a con- 
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ſiderable fleet; ſome additional troops were 
levied; and ſums of money collected for other 
purpoſes, were applied for the uſe of this ex- 
pedition. | 

The prince, however, with all his circum- 
ſpection could not long deceive the French 
ambaſſador; who diſcovered, and imparted 
the deſign to his maſter. Lewis tranſmitted 
the information to James, and at the ſame 
time made him a moſt important offer; which 


ture of his own authority, could not be per- 
ſuaded to accept. Mean while James ordered 
his ambaſſador in Holland to preſent a me- 
morial to the ſtates, deſiring to know the 
deſtination of their extraordinary armament. 
He received for anſwer, that they only imi- 
tated the king of England, who had lately 
equipped a powerful fleet, and aſſembled a 
numerous army without explaining his 
intentions; and they in their turn deſired to 
know the nature of the alliance, which 
he had concluded with the 
narch. * 
James, alarmed at this anfy 


r, ordered 


 Feverſham general of his land forces, and 
conferred the command of the navy on the 
earl of Dartmouth. Soon after, intelligence 
arrived from the ambaſſador, that the Hague- 
was filled with Engliſh ſubjects waiting to 
embark in the prince's expedition; and the 
king and his council were overwhelmed with 
conſternation. In this emergency, James aſ- 
ſembled the biſhops of Wincheſter, Chicheſ- 
ter, Rocheſter, Peterborough, Ely, Bath and 
Wells, and deſired their advice and aſſiſtance. 
They obtained leave to conſult with the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who was indiſpoſed, 
and promiſed to deliver his ſentiments in 
writing. 
On the third day of October, the archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, accompanied by eight 
prelates whom James had conſulted, was ad- 
mitted to audience at Whitehall, and pre- 
(ſented the king, with the reſult of their de- 
liberations, in ten articles of advice. They 
| counſelled 


the latter, vainly relying on the ſacred na- 
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rench mo- 


the fleet to be manned and prepared for ſea, po 
ſet on foot new levies, and ſent ſome regi- 
ments from Ireland; appointed the earl of 


» 
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vacant biſhoprics with men of learning 


[ 


counſelled his majeſty to put the govern- 
ment of the different counties into the hands 
of perſons diſtinguiſhed by their birth, and 
qualified by the laws of the land; to aboliſh 
the eccleſiaſtical court; to recall all the diſ- 


penſations, by virtue of which, diſqualified 


perſons had been admitted into civil and ec- 
cleſiaſtical employment; to revoke all the 
licences, by which Catholics were permitted 
to open public ſchools; to deſiſt from all pre- 


tenſions to a diſpenſing power; or refer it 


entirely to the deciſion of parliament; to for- 
bid the four apoſtolic vicars to continue in- 
vading the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, which be- 
longed to the Engliſh church; to fill up the 
and 
piety ; to reſtore the charters, which had been 


taken from corporations; to aſſemble a free 
, parliament; and allow the biſhops to offer 
1uch reaſons as might induce him to be re- 


conciled to the Engliſh church, in which he 


had been born and educated. | 
T heſe advices: the king affected to take in 
good pati and gave his royal aſſent to all 
their · requeſts; ſo that in a few days the great 
-- work, in which he had laboured ſo aſſidu- 
-, ouſly was entirely undone. 
gan to dread the violence of the [populace ; 
he ordered all the Romiſh chapels in London 
and Weſtminſter to be ſhutup;.and the prieſts 


games now be- 


of that communion, foreſeeing the approach- 


KB ing ſtorm, began to diſappear. 
; Mean while the prince of Orange's mani- 
feſto was. publiſhed, and diſpenſed over the 


whole kingdom. All the grievances of the 
nation were there repreſented, together with 
the motives, by which he was actuated, and 
the purport of his expedition. At the ſame 


time the ſtates general publiſhed the reaſons, 


which had induced them to lend their ſhips 
and men to the prince of Orange; namely, 
the invitation which that prince had received 
from the nobility, gentry, and clergy of Eng- 
and; and the apprehenſion that king James, 
after he ſhould have enſlaved his own king- 
dom, would join the French monarch in re- 
ducing the United Provinces, and extirpat- 
ing the proteſtant religion. 

So well was the prince's plan laid and exe- 
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| cuted, that in three days, above four hundred 
tranſports were engaged; the forces quickly 
embarked and fell down the rivers and canals 
from Nimeguen; the artillery, arms, ſtores, 
and horſes were put on board; and on the 
twenty firſt of October, the prince ſet fail from 
Helvoet-Sluice, with a fleet of near five 
hundred veſſels, and an army of above fourteen 
thouſand men. Admiral Herbert led the van, 
the rear was conducted by Evertxen, and the 
prince commanded in the center, with a 

diſplaying his own arms, circumſcribed “ The 
<< proteſtant religion, and the liberties of 
England. Underneath Je maintien drai, 
* i. e. I will maintain;” the device that diſ- 
tinguiſhed the houſe of Naſſau. The fleet had 
failed but a few leagues when the wind ſud- 


denly ſhifted to the weſt, and blew a hurri- 


cane which laſted two whole days, and ſcat- 
tered the ſhips in ſuch a manner, that a whole 
week elapſed before they could re- aſſemble at 
their rendezvous. They had. ſuſtained very 


little damage; the ſtates, however, ma 

their loſs in the Gazettes, and declaged, that the 

prince would be obliged to poſtpone his expe- 

dition to the ſpring, in order to retard the pre- 

parations of James. | | | 
The damage ſuſtained by the Dutch fleet 

being 1 


on the fifth arrived ſafe with his whole fleet in 
Torbay, where all the troops were diſem- 
barked at the village of Broxholme. The 


Dutch army then advanced to Exeter, where 


the prince's declaration was inſtantly pub- 
liſhed. The whole court was ſo intimidated 
by the executions which had ſucceeded Mon- 
mouth's rebellion, that for ſeveral days not one 
rapaired to the prince's ſtandard. | 

The. firſt perſon who joined the prince was 
major Burrington; and his example was ſoon 


imitated by the gentry of the counties of 


Devon, and Somerſet. In a few days the 
earl of Abington, Mr. Ruſſel, ſon to the 
earl of Bedford, Mr. Wharton, Godfrey, 
and Howe, repaired to Exeter. The earl 
of Danby ſecured York, the Earl of Bath 
governor, declared in favour of the prince, 
the earl of Devonſhire made a like declara- 

| | tion 


in a few days repaired, the prince re- 
embarked on the firſt day of November, and 
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tion in Derby; the nobility and gentry of 
Nottingham followed the ſame courſe, and 
there appeared every day ſome inſtance of that 
ſpirit of diſaffection, which had diffuſed itſelf 
through the whole nation. | 

The king, perceiving himſelf deſerted by 
his friends, reſolved to head his army in per- 
ſon, and after recommending the city of Lon- 
don to the care of the lord mayor, he ſet out 
for Saliſbury, where he arrived on the nine- 
teenth day of November : there he was com- 


plimented by his officers, who expreſſed their 


attachment to him in the warmeſt terms, and 


their indignation at the deſertion of lord Corn. 
bury, who had revolted to the prince of 
Orange, with the greateſt part of four regi- 
ments. | Notwithſtanding theſe aſſurances, 


he was expoſed to the moſt uneaſy reflecti- 


of immediate ruin. 
by his own daughter, Anne princeſs of Den- 


mark, whgeſcaped privately from Whitehall, 


ons; he {ſaw all his ſchemes blafted ; his 
friends falling off; and his family in danger 
He was even abandoned 


a8&necompanied by the biſhop of Lon- 


and was 


don to Nottingham, from whence ſhe re- 
113 where ſhe was joined by 
e 


r huſband. When the king heard of this 


event, he burſt into tears, crying * God 
« help me, in the extremity of my grief, my 


>.< own. children have forſaken me.” 


The news which he received from all quar- 


ters, contributed to increaſe that terror and 


conſternation with which he was at preſent 


overwhelmed. The town of Newcaſtle ad- 
mitted lord Lumley, and declared for the 


prince and a free parliament. 
Norfolk eſpouſed the ſame cauſe. 


The duke of 
The 
rince's declaration was read in Oxford by 
the duke of Ormond, and heartily approved 
by that univerſity, who likewiſe compliment- 
ed the prince with an offer of their plate. A 
new declaration was publiſhed in the prince's 
name, faid to be his third declaration, but 
without his knowledge, where every one was 
required to apprehend and puniſh all papiſts, 
who coatrary to law, preſumed either to car- 
ry arms, or exert any civil authority, The 


| hue and cry was raiſed againſt father Peters; 


and the earl of Saliſbury was preſented as a 
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| papiſt recuſant to the grand jury of Middleſex. 
In theſe diftreſsful circumſtances, the king 
convened the few proteſtant lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, that happened to be at Lon- 
don and implored their advice. They un- 
animouſly exhorted him immediately to aſ- 
ſemble a parliament ; to publiſh, a full and 
abſolute pardon in favour of all thofe, who 
had joined the prince of Orange ; to diſpatch 
deputies to treat with him about an accom- 
modation ; and to deprive all Catholics of 
public employments whether civil or military. 
Deputies were accordingly appointed, and 
had audience of the prince at Hungerford 
and delivered their maſter's propoſals in writ- 
ing. Theſe were, that the ſettlement of the 
nation ſhould be left to the deciſion of a free 
parliament, which had been convoked, and 
that, in the mean time, the two armies ſhould 
be kept at an equal diſtance from London. 
The prince on the other hand propoſed, that | 
all papiſts ſhould be diſarmed, and diſpoſieC- 
ed of the employments they enj yed, that 1 
all proclamations againſt himſelf ſhould be 
re-called ; and if any perſon had been impri- 
ſoned, on account of their attachment to 
him, they ſhould be inſtantly ſet at liberty ; 
that for the greater ſecurity of the city, the 
government of the laws ſhould be committed 
to the lord mayor; that if the king ſhould 
think proper to reſide in London during the 
ſeſſion of parliament, the prince ſhould Tikes: 
wiſe reſide in the ſame place with an equal 
number of guards, or that he and the king 
ſhould reſide at an equal diſtance from Lor= 
don ; that the two armies ſhould be removed 
thirty miles from the city; that no new for- 
ces ſnould be brought into the kingdom; that 
Tilbury fort ſhould be put in the hands of 
the city magiſtrates; that in order to pre- 
vent an invaſion from abroad, the fortreſs of 
Portſmouth ſhould be intruſted to the charge 
of ſome perſon equally agreeable to the king 
and prince; and that till the meeting of par- 
liament, part of the revenue ſhould be aſ- 
ſigned for the maintainance of the prince's 
army, 


The king having peruſed theſe propoſals, 


—— 


ſaid, that they were more moderate, than he 
exepected, 
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expected. He aſſembled the noblemen who 
were in London, in order to deliberate on 
reſent ſituation of affairs, and addreſſing 
himiclf to the earl of Bedford, “ My lord 
(jau he) you are an honeſt man, have great 
de jnfluence, and can do me ſignal ſervice.” 
« Alas!” replied the earl, “J am a feeble 


« old man, incapable of performing any con- 


te fderable ſervices, but I had a ſon, he ad- 
« ded with a figh, who, if now alive, could 
te ſerve your majeſty in a more effectual man- 
ner.” James was ſo ſtruck with this anſwer, 
that he remained for ſume time ſpeechleſs. 


Every thing now ſeemed to aſſume a fa- 


vourable aſpect, and the nobility were ordered 
to re- aſſemble next day, to agree upon mea- 
ſurs for re-eſtabliſhing the tranquillity of the 
kingdom. But the king altered his reſolu- 


tion before morning, his counſellors adviſed 
him to retire into France; where he would be 


protected by a powerful and generous mo- 
narch, who would enable him to reſume the 


+. ... reigns of government. They alſo terrified the 
© quien,” by inſinuating that the parliament 


would declare her delivery an impoſture, and 


the prince of Wales illegitimate. Thus a- 
larmed, ſhe reſolved to retire immediately into 


France with the prince of Wales, and extort- 


ed from the king a poſitive promiſe, that he 
would follow her without delay. On the tenth 
of December, the queen croſſed the river in 
an open. boat, with her infant, expoſed to the 


wind and rain, and waited in Lambeth-fields 


until a coach was provided for her accommo- 
dation. In this ſhe travelled to Graveſend, 
where ſhe embarked in a ſmall veſſel which con- 
veyed her to Calais; from thence ſhe repaired 
to Verſailles, and was received by Lewis with 
great cordiality. | 

On the twelfth of the ſame month, the king 
himſelf diſappeared in the night time, accom- 
panied by Sir Edward Hales, a new convert, 
and haſtened to a ſhip, which waited for him 
at the mouth of the river. The king's diſap- 
pearance was productive of conſternation and 
confuſion, as all government ſeemed to be ſuſ- 
pended. The citizens of London, however, 
reſolved to adhere to the prince of Orange, 
and ſent a deputation to him, with an ad- 
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2 
dreſs craving lis protection, and intreat- 
ing him to honour the city with his pre- 
lence ” 
By this temporary diſſolution of govern- 
ment, the populace were ablolute maſters, and 
lundered, burned, and demoliſhed all the 
Romiſh chapels. Jefteries the chancellor, who 
had diſguiſed himſelf, in order to facilitate his 
eſcape, was ſeized by the mob, and treated 
with ſuch ſeverity, that he died in a little time 
afterwards. While every one imagined, that 
the king had actually fled to the continent, news 
arrived that he had been ſeized by the popu- 
lace at Feverſham, while he was making his 
eſcape in diſguiſe; that he had been very ill 
treated, till he was known; but the gentry had 
then interpoſed and ſecured him from inſult, 
though they would by no means conſent to his 
leaving the kingdom. This intelligence threw 
all parties into confuſion. The prince ſent 
orders to the king, commanding him to ap- 
proach no nearer than Rocheſter; but the meſ- 
ſage arrived too late. He had already returned 
to London, where the populace, touched with 
compaſſion for his unhappy fate, and influenc- 
ed by their own levity, had received him with 
acclamations of joy. WI © 
While the king reſided at Whitehall, little 
regard was ſhewn him by the nobility or any 
perſon of diſtinction. He himſelf diſcovered 


not the leaſt ſign of ſpirit, nor any intention of 


reſuming the reins of government, which he 
had relinquiſhed.. Nothing therefore remain 
ed for the ruling powers, but to conſult the 
molt proper means of diſpoſing of his perion 
and after ſome deliberation it was reſolved, 
to puſh him into that meaſure, which of him 
ſelf he ſeemed willing to embrace. The king 
having ſent lord Feverſham on a meſſage to tlie 
prince, deſiring a conference for ſettling the 
affairs of the nation; that nobleman was ar- 
reſted under pretext of his wanting a paſs- 
port; the Dutch guards were ordered to take 
poſſeſſion of Whitehall, where the king then 
reſided, and to turn out the Engliſn; and 
Hallifax, Shrewſbury, and Delamere were ſent 
by the prince at midnight, to acquaint the king, 
that it would be proper for him to retire to 
Ham-houſe near Richmond. He begged per- 
Mm miſſion 
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miſſion, which he eaſily obtained, to with- | 
draw to Rocheſter, a town near the ſea coaſt. 
Accordingly che next day, he ſet out for that 
place, accompanied by the earls of Ayleſbury, 

Litchfield, Arran, and Dumbarton ; and 

attended by a detachment of the Dutch 

guards. 

James lingered for a few days at Rocheſter, 
and ſeemed to wiſh that he might ſtill be in- 
vited to keep poſſeſſion of the throne; but 
finding that the church, the nobility. the 
gentry, the whole nation concurred in for- 
faking him, and abandoning him to his own 
councils, he yielded to his melancholy fate ; 
and being preſſed by frequent letters from his 
queen, privately. embarked in a frigate he 

had beſpoke, and arrived at Ambleteuſe in 
Picardy, from whence he repaired to St. Ger- 
mains. Lewis gave him an hoſpitable re- 
ception ; a conduct, which does fome honour 
ta his generoſity ; tho' a very inadequate fe- 
turn for thoſe ſignal ſervices, which he him- 
ſelf had received from that family; who by 
their u 


baÞpy.attachment to the French na 
tion, has, for a number of years, been gra- 
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3 The INTER 
A., D. 1688. 1 departure of James 
22 9 | was no ſooner known, 
than the peers, as poſſeſſed of hereditary ju- 
riſdiction, reſolved to act as the guardians of 
the public; they preſented an addreſs to the 
prince of Orange, deſiring he would take in- 
to his hands the adminiſtration of the govern- 


ment civil and military; the management 
of the public revenue, and the regulation 


of affairs in Ireland, until a convention of 
the eſtates ſhould be aſſembled. But before 
the prince. would comply with their deſire, 
he wiſely refolved to be authorized by the 
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dually forfeiting the affections of their own 
ſubjects, 

Thus ended the reign of a prince, who had 
he been born to act in a private ſphere, might 
probably have been a very uſeful ſubject, but 
was wholly uncapable of diſcharging the im- 


portant truſt of government. Bigotry and 


obſtinacy, were the ruling motives of his 
actions. Tranſported with the moſt furious 
zeal for the propagation of the Catholic faith, 
he was determined if not by perſuaſion, at 
leaſt by force to impoſe it on the conſciences 
of his proteſtant ſubjects. Deſirous of erect- 
ing a deſpotic government, he proſecuted his 
deſign with ſuch vehemence, and by ſuch 
unjuſt and rigorous meaſures, as excited the 
fears, and at laſt the oppoſition of his free 
born ſubjects, and brought on himſelf diſ- 
grace and depoſition. | 


In this reign, the ſettlement of Carolina 


and Penſylvani« was completed. This laſt 
colony was peopled by Quakers under the 


auſpices of Penn the proprietor, who was 


hiniſelf one of that ſect. TR. 
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commons, as well as the peers. He publiſhed 
an order, ſummoning all thoſe, who had 
ſerved as members of parliament in the reign 


aldermen, and common council of London 
to meet at St. James's on the twenty ſixth 
day of December, that he might conſult them 
on the preſent poſture of affairs. They ac- 
cordingly aſſembled at the appointed time, 
andadjournedto the houſeof commons, where, 
after ſome debates upon the authority by 
which they had been convened, they drew up 
| and preſented an addreſs to the prince, de- 
firing 
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of Charles II. together with the lord mayor, 
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firing he would take upon himſelf the charge | 


of the adminiſtration, till the convention, 
which they. begged he would ſummon on the 
twenty ſecond day of January. 

Being thus inveſted with the ſupreme au- 
thority, he ordered Barillon, the French am- 
baſſador, to quit the kingdom immediately. 
He likewiſe iſſued a proclamation, authori- 
Zing all proteſtants, who had public employ- 
ments to continue in the exerciſe of them till 
the meeting of the convention, diſmiſſed 
all the Catholic officers from the army, and 
at the deſire of the queen dowager, releaſed 
the earl of Feverſham. 

A. D. 1689. The retreat of James was no 
ſooner known at Edinburgh, than the chan- 
cellor of the kingdom reſigned the great ſeal 
- and retired from that capiial. The populace 

grew outrageous, and inſulted not only the 
catholics, but the favourers of epiſcopacy. 
They demoliſhed chapels, and plundered 
houſes, ſo that the biſhops were obliged to 
have recourſe to flight, while many noble- 
men and others repaired to London, to ob- 
ſerve the progreſs of the prince, and con- 
fo m themlſeives to the conduct of the Engliſh: 
nation. Theſe the prince aſſembled at St. 
James's to the number of thirty lords and 
fourſcore gentlemen, whoſe. advice he de- 
manded with regard to the affairs of Scotland. 
From thence they repaired to Whitehall, 
were they deliberated on the anſwer they 
ſhould make to the prince of Orange ; at 
length it was unanimouſly agreed, that the 
prince ſhould aſſume the reins of government 
in Scotland, and convoke the ſtates of that 
kingdom for the fourteenth day of March ; 
and they received a reply much to the ſame 
effect as that made to the Engliſh. | 
Ihe ſettlement of Ireland was a taſk of 
equal difficulty and importance. The earl of 
Tyrcoanel commanded an army compoſed of 
papiſts; and the prince wrote a letter to that 
nobleman, requiring him to ſubmit to the 
regulations that ſhould be made in England. 
Colonel Hamilton undertook to deliver this 
letter, and enforce it in ſuch a manner, that 


the earl would be induced to ſubmit ; but in- 
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ſtead of performing his promiſe, he encouraged 
him to ſet the prince at defiance, ; 

The convention meeting on the twenty 
ſecond day of January, each houſe choſe a 
ſpeaker, and then the prince's letter to both 
was read to this effect : that he had complied 
with their deſires in fe- eſtabliſhing the peace 


and public ſafety of the kingdom, and now 


it was their buſineſs to ſecure their religion, 
laws, and liberties upon a certain foundation. 
He obſerved, that the ſituation of the pro- 
teſtants in Ireland required their immediate 


notice ; that a delay would be fatal to their 


foreign conneCtions ; he perſuaded himſelf 
that beſides the obligation of treaties, they 
would be ready to aſſiſt the Dutch as proteſt- 
ants and friends, who had expreſſed ſuch ar- 
dour for the preſervation of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution. The two houſes immediately pre- 
ſented an addreſs to the prince, in which they 
acknowledged, that, under God, the nation 
was indebted to him for its deliverance. 
They approved of his adminiſtration, and 
begged he would continue to manage the af- 


fairs of government, until they ſhbgld have 
occaſion to preſent another addreſs,-Þromiſing. 
at the ſame time to pay the utmoſt deference 


to his letters. 8 "ate > 
On the twenty eighth of January, Mr. 
Dolben a member of the lower houſe under- 


took to prove, that the throne was vacated 


by the king's deſertion. After a long de- 
bate, they voted by a great majority, that 
king James II. had endeavoured to ſubvert. 


the conſtitution of the kingdom, by breax- 


ing the original contract between king and 


people; and that having violated the funda- 
mental laws, and withdrawn himſelf out of 


the kingdom, had abdicated the government; 
that the throne was thereby vacant, and that 
experience had ſhewn, a proteſtant kingdom 
could not ſubſiſt under the government of a 
popiſh ſovereign. 

The lords without acquieſcing in the vote 
of the commons, began to conſider in what 
manner the government ſhould be ſettled, if 
the throne was actually vacant. They ar- 


gued on the preciſe meaning of the word abdi- 


cated, 
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in its place. The next word they diſcuſſed 
was vacant, and this queſtion was propoſed, 


- « Whether, ſuppoſing king James had violated 


e the original contract between him and his 
people, and abandoned the government, 
« the throne was thereby become vacant ?” 


The tories maintained, that by the laws of Eng- 


land, the king could never die; of conſequence 
the throne could not be vacant; and it paſſed 
in the negative by a majority of eleven. Some 


of the whig party moved, that ſuppoſing king | po 


James virtually dead, they ſhould acknow- 
ledge the prince and princeſs of Orange king 
and queen of England; but this propoſal was 
rejected by a ſmall majority. After much 
debate, the houſe of peers, concurred with the 
vote of the commons, That king James had 
e abdicated the government, and thereby the 
* throne was become vacant.” 
During theſe diſputes the prince of Orange 
remained at St. James's, without making the 


leaft effort to increaſe the number of his par- 


tizans; but at length ſending for the marquis 
of Hallifax, the earls of Danby, Shrewſbury, 
and ſome Mer noblemen, he told them he 


ha -hithefto kept ſilence, that he might not 


in zupt their deliberations. He faid he knew 
ſome'perſons were inclined to a regency, to 


© which he had no objection; but, for his own 


part, he could not undertake the office. 


Others he obſerved, were deſirous of raiſing 
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rated, and agreed that deſerted ſhould be uſed 


| 


reign by courteſy. 
eſteem for the princeſs ; but objected to hold- 


Hallifax as ſpeak 


my 
[A. D. 1689- 


the princeſs to the throne, and, that he ſhould 
N He declared a profound 


ing a crown dependent on any woman upon 
earth, nor would he have any ſhare in the go- 
vernment, unleſs inveſted with it for life; ne- 
vertheleſs if they diſapproved of his reſolution, 
he would give them no oppoſition, but return 
to Holland, without interfering further in their 
affairs; but if they ſhould inveſt him with ſo- 
vereignty for life, he would agree, that the 
ſterity of the princeſs Anne ſhould be pre- 
ferred to that which he might have by a ſecond 
marriage. 

The two houſes at length agreed, and each 
voted apart, that the prince and princeſs ſnould 
reign jointly as king and queen of England; 
and that the adminiſtration ſhould He in the 
hands of the prince alone. On the tweltth day 
of February the princeſs of Orange arrived in 
London, next day the lords and commons went 
in a body to the Banquetting ouſe, where che 
prince and princels fat in ſtate; and the Decla- 
ration of Rights being read, the mare 

er of the upper houſe, made 
a folemn tender of the crown to their high- 
neſſes in the name of the peers and commons 
of England. The prince replied in gracious 
terms of acknowledgment, and that very day 
he and the princeſs were proclaimed, by the 
names of William and Mary, king and queen 


of England: 
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EE glory of England officers of ſtate. Nottingham add Shrew- oY 
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now ſhone forth in its | ſbury were conſtituted ſecretaries of ſtate; 
_ meridian brightneſs ; the | the privy ſeal was beſtowed on the marquis 
maxim of hereditary, indefeaſible right was | of Hallifax, and the earl of Danby was e 
utterly aboliſhed ; and allegiance on the part | ated preſident of the council. Theſe 
of the ſubject, and protection on the part of | noblemen enjoyed a good ſhare of the king 3 
the King, were declared reciprocal ties. The | confidence; and Nottingham was conſidered + 3 
repreſentatives of the nation made a regular | as the head of the church party: but the a 
claim of rights in behalf of their conſtitu- chief favourite was Bentick, firſt commiſſi- 
ents, and William III. aſcended the throne in | oner on the liſt of privy counſellors as well as 
conſequence of an expreſs capitulation with | groom of the ſtole and privy purſe. D'Au- 
the people. | verquerque was made maſter of the horſe; | ö 
This auſpicious monarch began his reign | Zuyleſtein of the robes, and Schomberg of * 
with a proclamation, for confirming alk pro- the ordnance: the treaſury, Admiralty and 
teſtants in the offices which they enjoyed on | chancery were put in commiſſion ; twelve able 
the firſt day of December; then he choſe the judges were choſen; and the dioceſe of Sa- 


members of his council, and appointed the | liſbury being vacated by the death of Dr. 
Nums, 38. Vor. II 0 Bb Ward; 
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Ward; the king filled it with Burnet, who 
had zealouſly eſpouſed his intereſt, and was 
eculiarly inſtrumental in effecting the revo- 
ut ion. 

Burnet was a prelate of ſome parts, and 
great aſſiduity; moderate in his notions of 
church diſcipline, but inquiſitive, vain, and 
credulous. Having incurred the diſpleaſure 
of the late king, he had retired to the Con- 
tinent, and fixed his reſidence in Holland, 


where he was naturalized, and attached him- 


ſelf to the intereſt of the prince of Orange, 
who conſulted him about the affairs of Eng- 
land. | 

The firſt reſolution taken in the new coun- 
cil, was to convert the convention into a par- 
lament, that the new ſettlement might be 
ſtrengthened by a legal ſanction, which was 
now {uppoſed to be wanting, as the aſſembly 
had not been convoked by the king's writ of 
ſummons. The experiment of a new election 
being deemed too hazardous, it was reſolved 
in council, that the king ſhould, by virtue of 
his own authority, change the convention into 
a parliament, by going to the houſe of peers, 


with thEUſbal ſtate of a ſovereign, and pro- 


nguncing a ſpeech from the throne to both 
hauſcs” This expedient was accordingly pra- 
Eiledz: he aſſured them, that he ſhould take 


#2 the utmoſt care to retain their good 2 
of his integrity; that Holland was in ſuch a 
ſituation as required their immediate aſſiſt- 


ance; that the poſture of affairs at home like- 
wiſe demanded their ſerious attention; that a 
good ſettlement was neceſſary, not only for 
the eſtabliſhment of domeſtic peace, but the 


- ſupport of the proteſtant intereſt abroad; that 
tie affairs of Ireland were too critically ſitu- 


ated to admit of the leaſt delay in their deli- 


berations; he therefore begged they would 


be ſpeedy and effectual in concerting ſuch 
meaſures as ſhould be judged indiſpenſably 


neceſſary for the welfare of the nation. The 


commons om their return to their own houſe 
paſſed a vote of thanks to his majeſty, and 
made an order that his ſpeeh ſhould be taken 
into conſideration, | 

The coronation oath being altered and ex- 
plained, that ceremony was performed on the 


J 


| eleventh day of April, the biſhop of Lon- 
don officiating at the king's deſire in the 
room of the metropolitan, who was a male- 


body waited on the king and queen at 
Whitehall, with an addreſs of congratulation. 


ſage to the houſe of commons, his readineſs 
to acquieſce in any meaſure, they ſhould 
think proper to take for a new regulation, 


and this tax was afterwards aboliſhed. He 


expreſſions of duty, gratitude and affection, 
and declaring that they would take ſuch mea- 
ſures in ſupport of his crown, as would con- 
vince the world, that he reigned in the hearts 
of his people. 

The ſum total of the money expended by 
the ſtates general in William's expedition, 
amounted to ſeven millions of gilders; and 


pounds for the diſcharge of this debt, incurred 
for the preſervation of their rights, liberties, 
and religion, They voted funds for raiſing 
and maintaining an army of twenty thouſand 


men, as well. as for equipping a numerous 


fleet; but they provided for no more than 
half a year's ſubſiſtence of the troops, hop- 
ing that the reduction of Ireland might be 
compleated in that term; but this inſtance of 
frugality was conſidered by the king as a mark. 
of their diffidence of his adminiſtration. 

The next object that engroſſed the atten- 
tion of parliament, was the ſettlement of a 
revenue for the ſupport of the government. 
He etofore there had been no diſtinction of 
what was allotted for the king's uſe, and what 
was aſſigned for the ſervice of the public; 
ſo that the ſovereign was abſolute maſter of 
the whole ſupply. As the revenue in the late 
reigns had been often embezzled and miſap- 
| plied, it was now reſolved that a certain ſum 
ſhould be ſet apart for the maintenance of the 
king's houſhold, and the ſupport of his dig- 
nity; and the reſt of the public money ſhould 


be employed under the inſpection of parlia- 
: | ment, 
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content; and next day the commons in a 


William, in order to conciliate the eſteem of 
his new ſubjects, ſignified, in a ſolemn meſ- 


or total ſuppreſſion of the hearth money; 


received on this occaſion an addreſs of thanks 
from the commons couched in. the warmeſt 


the commons granted ſix hundred. thouſand: 


A. D. 1689.] 


ment. Accordingly ſince this period, the 
commons have appropriated the yearly ſup- 
plies to certain ſpecified ſervices; and an ac- 
count of the application has been conſtantly 
ſubmitted to both houſes at the next ſeſſion. 

The king conſidered theſe reſtraints as 
marks of diffidence, by which he was diſtin- 
guiſhed from his predeceſſors ; and thought 
them an ungrateful return for the ſervices he 
had done 'the nation. The tories did not 
fail to foment his jealouſy againſt their ad- 
veiſaries; which was confirmed by a freſh 
effort of the whigs, in relation to a militia. 
The tories had through the communication 
of Nottingham, made proffers of ſervice to 
his Majeſty; but complained at the ſame 


time, that as they were in danger of being 
proſecuted for their lives and fortunes, they 


could not without an act of indemnity, exert 


themſelves in favour of the crown, leſt they 


ſhould incur a perſecution from their impla- 
cable enemies. 
The King, wrought on by theſe remon- 
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the king, and Anne, princeſs of Denmark. 
Theſe amendments gave riſe to warm debates 
in the lower houſe ; where they were ſtrenu- 
ouſly oppoſed, not only by the ſecret friends 


of the king, but likewiſe the -republican 


party, who hoped for the extirpation of mon- 
archy from England, by the death of the 
three perſons already named in the bill of 
ſucceſſion. But the bill was ſoon after dropt, 
in conſequence of an event, which in a great 
meaſure diſpelled the fears of a popiſh ſuc- 
ceſſor; this was the delivery of the princeſs 
Anne, who on the twenty ſeventh of July 
brought forth a ſon, baptized by the name 
of William, and afterwards created duke of 
Glouceſter. Theſe domeſtic diſputes did not 


divert the attention of William from the af- 


fairs of the continent, The grand ſcheme he 
had projected of a conſpiracy againſt France, 
began at this period to take effect; and he 
found no difficulty in perſuading the Engliſh 
to undertake a war againſt their old enemies 
and rivals ; for on the ſixteenth of Auguſt 


the commons unanimouſly reſolved, that in- 
caſe his majeſty ſhould think fit-toengage in 
a war with France, they would ends. him 
to proſecute it with vigour. WO AP 

Accordingly on the. ſeventh day of May... = 
he declared war againſt the French monarch. '. 
William urged as a plea for this conduct, 
that Lewis Rad encroached on the fiſhery of = 
Newfoundland, invaded the Caribbgeifands, : 
and Hudſon's bay, made capture on the 
Engliſh at ſea, diſputeq; the right of the flag, 
perſecuted many Engliſh ſubjects on account 
of religion, and ſent an armament to Ireland 
in ſupport of the rebels. in that kingdom, an 
in violation of the law of nations. _ 


ſtrances, ſent a meſſage to the houſe by Mr. 
Hampden, recommending a bill of indemni- 
ty as the moſt effectual means of putting an 
end to all controverſies, diſtinctions, and 
ſources of diſcord. He deſired it might be 
drawn up with all convenient expedition, and 
with ſuch exceptions only as ſhould appear 
neceſſary for the maintenance of pubſſe juſtice, 
the ſafety of him, and his conſort, and the 
ſettlement and welfare of the nation. But 
the wiigs pro:eeded ſo flow in the bill that 
It could not be brought to maturity before 
the end of the ſeſſion. 

It being now neceſſary to paſs an act for 
aſcertaining the ſucceſſion of the crown, a 


f bill for this purpoſe was brought into the] Having thus related the material circum=" 
t lower houſe, with a clauſe diſabling papiſts | ſtances conſequent on the revolution in Eng- 
; | from ſucceeding to the crown; to this the | land, we paſs on to notify the meaſures that 
Ff lo ds added © or ſuch as ſhould marry papiſts,“ | were purſued in Scotland, towards the eſta- 
e abſolving the ſubject in that caſe from alle- | bliſhment of William on the throne of that 
p. | glance. kingdom. The Scotiſh convention was ap- 
m The biſhop of Saliſbury, by the king's | pointed for the fourteenth of March, and 
ne direction propoſed, that the princeſs Sophia, | both parties employed all their intereſt to in- 
8 dutcheſs of Hanover, and her poſterity | fluence the election of members. The duke 
id ſhould be nominated in the act of ſucceſſion, | of Hamilton, and all the preſbyterians de- 
by as the next proteſtant heir, failing iflue of 
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claced for William; the duke of Gordon: 
| | maintained. 
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a ſtore of proviſion, he depended entirely on 
the citizens for ſubſiſtence. The partizans 
of James were headed by the earl of Balcar- 
ras, and Graham, viſcount Dundee, who 
exerted their utmoſt efforts to preſerve union 
among the individuals of their party; to con- 
firm the duke of Gordon, who began to wa- 
ver in his attachment to their ſovereign, and 
to concert meaſures in ſuch a manner, 
as to derive ſome advantage to their cauſe 
from the tranſactions of the enſuing ſeſſion. 
When the lords and commons aſſembled 
at Edinburgh, the biſhop of that diocele, 
who officiated as chaplain to the conven- 
tion, prayed for the reſtoration of king James. 
The earls of Lothian and Tweedale were ſent 
as deputies, to require the duke of Gordon, 
in the name of the ſtates, to quit the caſtle in 


four and twenty hours, and leave the charge 


of it to the proteſtant officer next in com- 
The dyke, though puſillanimous, was ani- 
mated hy Dundee to demand ſuch conditions, 


* "P 


As the convention would not grant. The ne- 


« 
- 


gotiation proved ineffectual ; the ſtates or- 
Uered the heralds to ſummon him to ſurren- 
der the caſtle immediately, on pain of incur- 
ring the penalties of high treaſon, and he on 


', refuſal, was proclaimed a traitor, All per- 


ſons were forbid under the ſame penalties, 


to aid, ſuccour, or correſpond with him; 
and the caſtle was blocked up by the troops 


of the city. _ 


Next day an expreſs arrived from London, 
ith a letter from king William to the ſtates 
* and at the ſame time another from James 


Was preſented by one Crane, an Engliſh do- 
meſtic of the abdicated queen. William ob- 
ſerved, that he had called a meeting of their 
eſtates, at the deſire of the nobility and gen- 


try of Scotland aſſembled in London; who 


requeſted that he would take on himſelf the 
adminiſtration of their affairs. He exhorted 
them to concert meaſures for ſettling the 
peace of the kingdom upon a ſolid founda- 
tion; and to lay aſide animoſities and factions, 
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maintained the caſtle of Edinburgh for his | and ſettlement. He profeſſed his good opi- 
* old; maſter, but as he neglected to lay in 


—_— 


was; 
[A D. 168g, 


nion of the effects of an union of the two 
kingdoms, and aſſured them, that he would 
ule his beſt endeavours, to promote ſuch a 
coalition. 155 

A committee being appointed to dra up a 
reſpectful anſwer to theſe aſſurances, a debate 
enſued about the letter from the late king 


James; which they reſolved to favour with à 


reading, after the members ſhould have ſub- 
ſcribed an act, declaring, that notwithſtanding 
any thing that might be contained in the letter 
for diſſolving the convention, or impeding 
their proceedure ; they were a free and lawful 
meeting of the ſtates, and would continue 
undiſſolved, until they ſhould have ſettled and 
ſecured the proteſtant religion, the govern- 
ment, laws, and liberties of the kingdom. 
Having taken this precaution, they pro- 
ceeded to examine the letter of their late ſo- 
vereign, who conjured them to ſupport his 
intereſt as faithful ſubjects, and tranſmit their 


| names with honour to poſterity, by a loyalty 


ſuitable to their former profeſſions, He pro- 
miſed to afford them ſuch powerful aſſiſtance 
ae would enable them to defend themſelves 
from any foreign attempt; and even to aſſert 
his right againft thoſe enemies, who had load- 
ed him with calumny and the vileſt aſperſions. 


He offered to pardon all thoſe, who ſhould 
return to their duty before the laſt day of the 


month, and threatened to puniſh vigorouſly 
ſuch as ſhould ſtand out in rebellion againſt 
him and his authority. 

This addreſs produced no effect in favour 


of the unhappy exile; whoſe friends were 


greatly out- numbered in this aſſembly, His 
meſſenger was ordered into cuſtody, and at- 
terwards diſmiſſed with a paſs inſtead of an 
anſwer. After much debate, the convencion 
diſpatched lord Roſs with an anſwer to king 
William's letter, profeſſing their gratitude to 
their deliverer; congratulating him upon his 
ſucceſs; thanking him for aſſuming the ad- 
miniſtration of their affairs; declaring they 


would take effectual and ſpeedy methods for 
{ſecuring the proteſtant religion; as well as 


for eſtabliſhing the government, laws, and 


' which ſerved but to prevent their harmony liberties of the kingdom; affuring him they 


would 


” IK——_— at 1— "If th 
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royal authority of king William and queen 


L 


would ſtudiouſly . avoid animoſities and con- 
tentions, and defiring the continuance of his 
majeſty's care and protection. They then 
appointed a committee conſiſting of eight 
lords, eight knights, and as many burgeſſes, 
to propoſe the plan of a new ſettlement : but 
this reſolution was not taken without a vigor- 
ous oppoſition from ſome remaining ad- 
herents of the late king. ET 
The committee, however, at length agreed 
in the following vote: The eſtates of the 
« kingdom of Scotland find and declare, 
« that king James II. being a profeſt papiſt, 
« did aſſume the royal power, and act as a 
« king without ever taking the oath required 
by law; and had by the advice of evil and 
« wicked counſellors, invaded the funda- 
mental conſtitutions of this kingdom; and 
“altered it from a legal monarchy, to an ar- 
e bitrary, deſpotic power; and had governed 
the ſame to the ſubverſion of the proteſtant 
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« religion, and violation of the laws and li- 


ce ber. ies of the nation, inverting all the ends 
<« of government; whereby he had forfeited 
« the right of the crown, and the throne was 
become vacant.” The lord preſident then 
declared the throne vacant, and prapoſed that 
it might be filled with William and Mary 
king and queen of England. The commit- 
tee was ordered to prepare an act of ſettling 
the crown upon their majeſties, together with 
an inſtrument of government for ſecuring the 


| ſubjects from the grievances under which 


they laboured, 

On the eleventh day of April this act, 
with the conditions of inheritance, and the 
inſtrument was reported, conſidered, unani- 
mouſly approved, and ſolemnly proclaimed 


at the market-creſs at Edinburgh, in the 
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the government, on pain of incurring the 
moſt ſevere penalties. Then having ſettled 
the coronation oath, it was tendered to their 
majeſties by the earl of Argyle. | 

In the mean time lord Dundee ſtrenuouſly 
exerted himſelf in behalf of the late king his 
maſter ; he had been ſummoned by a trumpet 
to return to the convention, but refuſed ro 
obey the citation, on pretence that the whigs 
had made an attempt upon his life, and that 
the deliberations of the ſtates were influenced, 
by the vicinity of the Engliſh troops under 
the command of Mackay ; he was forthwith 
declared a fugitive, outlaw and rebel. Ac- 
cordingly parties were detached in purſuit of 


him and Balcarras. 
This laſt fell into their hands, and was 


committed to a common priſon ; but Dundee 


fought his way through the troops that ſur- 
rounded him, and eſcaped to the Highlands, 
where he determined to take arms in favour 
of James. 
in aſſembling the clans of his party, king 
William appointed the duke of Hamilton 
commiſſioner to the convention of parlia- 
ment. TEES 


». 


grievances, enumerated the lords of th ar- 
ticles ; the act of parliament in the reign of 


Charles II. by which the king's ſupremacy = 


was raiſed high, that he could preſcribe 


While this officer was employed 


þ 


any mode of religion, ati. the ſuperiority of 


any office in the church above that of Preſby- 
ters. The king in his inſtructions to the lord 
commiſſioner, conſented to a regulation of 


* ol NS 
The Scotiſh convention in their detaitef © 


the lords of the articles, though he would 
not allow the inſtitution to be abrogated; he 
was contented that the church government 


ſhould be eſtabliſhed in ſuch a manner as 


* 


preſence of a great number of nobility and | would be moſt agreeable to the inclinations 


gentry, At the ſame time they publiſhed an- 
other proclamation, forbidding all perſons 
to acknowledge, obey, aſſiſt, or correſpond 
with the late king James; or by word, writ- 
ing, or ſermon, to diſpute or diſown the 


Mary, or to miſconſtrue the proceedings of 
the eſtates or create jealouſies or miſappre- 


henſions with regard to the tranſactions of 
NuMs, 39. Vor. II. 


of the people. | 


All the hopes of James and his party were 


now concentered in the viſcount of Dundee, 
who had aſſembled a body of Highlanders. 
He attacked the regular troops of Scotland, 
though reinforced with ſome Engliſh regi- 
ments, and obtained a complete victory; 
but loſt his life in the action, and his death 
put an end to the un enterprize. The 

0 


whole 


r 
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whole nation, a very few excepted, ſremed 
now to concur in renouncing allegiance to 
their old ſovereign, and owning ſubmiſſion 
to the new government. James, however, 
did not abandon all hopes of being one day 
able to re- aſcend the throne of his anceſtors, 
He had been received with great cordiality by 
the French monarch, who aſſigned the caſtle 
of St. Germain for his reſidence, ſupplied his 

| houſhold with every thing neceſſary, and pro- 
miſed to aſſiſt him in recovering the crown he 

had loſt. : 


Notwithitanding theſe encouragements, 


James behaved in ſuch a manner, as gave no 
tavourable idea of his ſpirit or underſtanding. 
He ſeemed to be little affected with the miſ- 


* aſs.” 

. ,- Such was the ſituation of affairs in England 

and Scotland, that his only hope of ſucceſs 
could depend upon Ireland. Fyrconnel who 
commanded in the laſt kingdom, was attach- 


ed firmly to his intereſt, but he thought pro- 


per to temporize with William, until he 
ſhould receive reinforcements from France, 
which he earneſtly ſollicited by letter. The 


French ſuccours were at length prepared, and 


"the fleet ready to put to ſea, by the begin- 
ning of March. 
* Lewis is faid to have offered an army of 
fifteen thouſand French ſoldiers to ſerve in 
this expedition; but James replied, that he 
- would ſueceed by the help of his own ſubjects 
or periſh in the attempt. Accordingly he 
contented himſelf with about five thouſand! 
French forces, and a great number of ex- 
perienced officers, who embarked in the 
fleet at Breſt, conſiſting of fourteen ſhips of 
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the power of Tyrconnel, who had diſarmed 


| andaſſembled an army of thirty thouſand foot, 
and eight thouſand cavalry for the ſervice of 


p In the latter end of the ſame month, he 
entered Dublin, in a triumphant manner; 
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a ſufficient number of tranfports, Lewis 
likewiſe ſupplied him with arrows for forty 
thouſand men more, upon his arrival in Ire. 
land; furniſhed him with a large ſum cf mo- 
ney, ſuperb. equipage, ſtore of plate, and 
every thing neceſſary for the camp- and 
houſhold. At parting he embraced him af- 
fectionately, ſaying, © The beſt thing I 
can wiſh you, is that I may never ſee you. 

ain.“ | 

On the ſeventh of March, James embark- 
ed at Breſt, and on the twenty ſecond, arrived 
at Kinſale in Ireland. He was received with 
open arms, and the whole country ſeemed to 
be at his devotion, for although the proteſ- 
tants in the north had declared for the new: 
government, their ſtrength and number were 
deemed inconſiderable when compared with 


all the other proteſtant ſubjects in one day, 
his maſter.. 


He was met at the caſtle gate, by a proceſ- 
ſion of popiſh. biſhops and prieſts in their 
-pontificals, bearing the hoſt, which he pub- 
licly adored. On the ſecond day after his ar- 
rival, he iſſued five proclamations; the firſt 
leemingly in favour of his proteſtants, who 
had abandoned the kingdom, requiring them. 
to return immediately on promiſe of his pro- 
tection, and likewiſe commanding all perſons. 
to join him againſt the prince of Orange. In 
the ſecond, he returned his grateful acknow- 
ledgments to his catholic ſubjects for their 
vigilance and attachment, and enjoined ſuch 
as were not actually in his {crvice, to retain 
and lay up theirarms, until it ſhould be found 
neceſſary to employ them for his advantage. 
The third contained an invitation to the ſub- 
jects to ſupply his army with proviſions. 
By the fourth he railed the value of coin; 
and by the fifth ſun;moned a parliament to 
meet on the ſeventh day of May at Dublin. 
At the {ame time he created the earl of 'I'yr- 


Qu . = — 8 A — + © , 


— ih. «6. 


— 
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the line; ſix frigates, three fire ſhips, with I nent ſervices. | 


Qconnel a duke, in conſideration of his emi- 


The 


— N 


* 


The proteſtants of Londonderry, alarmed 
at the report of a general maſſacre, ſhut their 
gates and reſolved to defend themſelves againſt 
che attack of the enemy. They tranſmitted 
their reſolution to the government of England 
and implored immediate aſſiſtance. They 
were accordingly ſupplied with more arms 
and ammunition, but did not receive any 
conſiderable reinforcement, till the middle of 
April, when two regiments arrived in Lough- 
foyl, under the command of Cunningham, 


and Richards. By this time James had re- 


duced Coleraine, inveſted Killmore, and was 
almoſt in ſight of Londonderry. Lundy the 
governor was apprized of this circumſtance by 
George Walker, rector of Donaghmore, who 
had raiſed a regiment for the defence of the 


proteſtants. Lundy ordered him to join co- 


lonel Grafton, and take poſt at the long caufe- 
way, which he maintamed a whole night a- 
gainſt the advanced guard of the enemy, un- 
til overpowered by number, he retreated to 
Londonderry, and exhorted the governor to 
take the field, and come to a general engage- 
ment. Lundy calling a council of war, at 
which Cunningham and Richards aſſiſted; it 
was reſolved, that, as the place was not tena- 
ble, it would be imprudent to land the regi- 
ments, and that the principal officers ſhould 
retire from the town, the inhabitants of which 
would obtain the more favourable terms, in 
conſequence of their departure. 

A meſſenger was immediately diſpatched to 
James with propoſals of negotiation, and lieu- 
tenant general Hamilton agreed, that the army 
ſhould be kept at the diſtance of four miles 
from the town. James, in violation of this 
agreement, marched at the head of his troops, 
but met with ſuch a warm reception from 
the garriſon, that he was obliged to retreat to 
St. John's town. in ſome diforder. The in- 
habitants, and ſoldiers of the garriſon of Lon- 
donderry, were ſo incenſed at the members of 
the council of war, that they threatened im- 
mediate vengeance. Cunningham, and Ri- 
chards, retired to their ſhips, and Lundy con- 
cealed himſelf in his bed-chamber. In vain 
did Walker, and major Baker exhort him to 


WY maintain his government. Such was his cow- 
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ardice or treachery, that he abſolutely refuſed 
to comply with their advice, and he was 
ſuffered to eſcape in diſguiſe, but was aſter- 
wards apprehended in Scotland, from whence 
he was brought to London, to anſwer for his 
conduct. 

| James, intending to return to Dublin, in 
order to be preſent at the parliament, confer- 
red the command of his army on the French 
general Roſene a cruel and inhuman ruffian. 
Provoked at the obſtinate reſiſtance of the 
garriſon, he threatened to reduce the town to 
aſhes, and put all the inhabitants to the 
ſword, without diſtinction of ſex or age, un- 
leſs they would immediately ſubmit at dil- 
cretion. The governor treated his menaces 
with contempt, and publiſhed an order, . for- 
bidding any perſons on pain of death, to- 
talk of a ſurrender. They had now conſu- 
med the laſt remains of their proviſions, and 
ſupported life by eating the fleſh of horſes,. 
dogs, cats, rats, mice, tallow, ſtarch, and 
ſalted hides ; and even this tathſoine food 
began to fail. Roſene finding ety alto- 
gether inflexible, threatenetd to Weak bis 
N on all the proteſtants of that counn- 
ty, by driving them under the walls of LGH. 


with hunger. 2 


ſign, complained to James of the barbarous 
intention, and beſought him to prevent its 
being carried into execution. That prince 
aſſured him, that he had already ordered 

| Rolene to deſiſt from ſuch proceedings, 
nevertheleſs he executed his threats with the 
utmoſt rigour. He detached ſeveral partie? 
of dragoons, who after ſtripping all the 
Proteſtants for thirty miles round, drove that 
unhappy people before them like cattle; 
without even ſparing decrepid old men, 


tender- children, women juſt delivered, and 
ſome even in the pangs of labour. Above 
four thouſand of theſe miſerable objects, 
were driven under the walls of Londonder- 
ry. This expedient inſtead of anſwering the 


intended purpoſe, produced a quite contrary 


effect. 
The: 


donderry, and ſuffering them there to periſh | 1 
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| The biſhop of Meath, hearing of this de-. 


nurſes with their infants at their breaſts, -*© 


rather than ſubmit to ſuch a ſavage. 
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The beſieged were ſo enraged at this act 
of barbarity, that they determined to periſh, 
They 
erected a gibbet in ſight of the enemy, and 
ſent a meſſage to the French general, import- 
ing, that they would hang all the priſoners 


they had taken during the ſiege, unleſs the 


proteſtants were immediately diſmiſſed. This 
menace produced a ne;:otiation, and the pro- 
teſtants were releaſed, after they had been 
confined three days without taſting food. 
Some hundreds died of famine, and fatigue ; 
and thoſe who lived to return to their own 
habitations, found them plundered and ſack- 
ed by the papiſts ; ſo that'the greater number 
periſhed with hunger, or were maſſacred by 
the ſtraggling parties of the enemy ; yet theſe 
very people, for the moſt part, obtained 
protections from James, to which no reſpect 
was paid by his general. | 

The garriſon of Londonderry was now re- 
duced from ſeven to five thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred men, and theſe were driven to ſuch ex- 
of: want, that they began to think 
of feeding on each other. In this emergen- 
cy, Kirke ordered two ſhips laden with pro- 


- viſions to fail up the river, under convoy of 


the Dartmouth frigate. - One of theſe called 


Mounijoy, broke the encmy's boom, with 
which they blocked up the channel, and all 
the three, after having ſuſtained a very hot 
fire from the enemy's cannon, arrived in 


ſafety at the town, to the inexpreſſible joy of 


the inhabitants. 
The army of James was ſo diſcouraged by 


the ſucceſs of this enterprize, that they rai- 
- fed the ſiege the very next night, and retired 
with precipitation, after having loſt about 


nine thouſand men in the attempt. Kirke no 


ſooner took poſſeſſion of the town, than Wal- 
ker was perſuaded to embark with an ad- 
dreſs of thanks from the inhabitants to their 
majeſties, for the ſeaſonable relief they had 
received. The people of Inniſkillin were 
no leſs remarkable than thoſe of London- 
derry, for the noble ſtand, which they made 
in defence of the proteſtant cauſe. They 


_ raiſed twelve companies, under the command 


of Guſtayus Hamilton, whom they chole 


, 
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for their governor. On the day precedin 


the relief of Londonderry, they defeated ſix 
thouſand papiſts at Newton-Butler, and took 
their commander Maccarty, commonly called 
lord Montcaſhel. | 
The Iriſh parliament having met at 
Dublin, agreeable to the proclamation of 
James, he addreſſed them in a formal ſpeech, 
in which he thanked them for their zeal and 
loyalty ; extolled the generoſity of the French 
king, who had enabled him to viſit them in 
perſon ; inſiſted upon executing his deſign 
of eſtabliſhing liberty of conſcience, as the 
moſt effectual means of promoting the hap- 
pineſs and welfare of his people; and pro- 
miſed to concur wich them in enacting ſuch 
laws as would contribute to the peace and tran- 
quillity of the kingdom. 
Sir Richard Neagle being choſen ſpeaker 
of the commons, moved for an addreſs of 
thanks to his majeſty ; which being accord- 
ingly framed with the concurrence of both 
houſes, a bill was introduced to recognize 
the king's title, to expreſs their abhorrence 
of the uſurpation by the prince of Orange, 
as well as that of the defection of the En- 
gliſh. Next day James publiſhed a declara- 
ration, complaining of the calumnies, his 
enemies had ſpread to his prejudice, inſiſting 
on his own impartiality, in preſerving his pro- 
teſtant ſubjects ; his care in protecting them 
from their enemies, in redreſſing their grie- 
vances, and granting liberty of conſcience; 
promiſing that he would take no ſtep bur 
with the approbation of parliament ; offering 
a free pardon to all perſons who ſhould de- 
ſert his enemies, and join him in four and 
twenty days after his landing in Ireland ; and 
charging all the blood that might be ſhed 
upon thoſe who ſhould continue 1n rebellion. 
His conduct however did not correſpond with 
this declaration, and as both houſes were 
chiefly filled with Catholics, they were ready 
to concur with him in his arbitrary and ille- 
gal meaſures; as thoſe very meaſures tended 
to their own advantage and to the deſtruction 
of the proteſtants. 7 
Soon aſter the ſuppreſſion of the Iriſh re- 
bellion in 1641, a bill paſſed. in the Engliſh 
| parliament 
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parliament, intituled, The act of ſettlement,” 
ſecuring the proteſtants in the poſſeſſion of 
the eſtates which they had thus acquired ; 
and their right to which was univerſally deem- 
ed good and valid. Notwithſtanding this 
ſecurity, a bill now paſſed in the Iriſh parlia- 
ment, repealing the act of ſettlement, de- 
priving the proteſtants of the lands they had 
obtained, and reſtoring them all to the ori- 
ginal poſſeſſors. Whatever proteſtant like- 
wiſe poſſeſſed an eſtate, which before the re- 
bellion belonged to a papiſt, was now obliged 
to reſtore it to that papiſt, or to his deſcend- 
ant. 

In order to extirpate the proteſtant religion, 
an act of attainder was paſſed againſt all per- 


ſons of that perſuaſion, whether male or fe- 


male, whether of a high or low degree, who 
were abſent from the kingdom, as well as a- 
gainſt thoſe, who retired into any part of the 
three kingdoms, who did not acknowledge 
the authority of king James, or who corre- 
ſponded with the rebels, (meaning all the 

roteſtants in Ireland) or were any ways aid- 
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was converted into a garriſon; the chapel in- 
to a magazine; and the apartments into pri- 
ſons. Moore a popiſh prieſt was nominated 
provoſt; Maccarty of the ſame perſuaſion 
was appointed librarian; and the whole foun- 
dation was changed into a Catholic ſeminary. 
Such were the imprudent mealures, the miſ- 
guided James purſued, to regain his crown 
and the affections of his people. ; 

The affairs of France wore but a gloomy 
aſpect on the continent, where all the powers 
of Europe ſeemed to have conſpired her de- 
ſtruction. King William had engaged in a 
new league with the ſtates general, in which 
former treaties of peace and commerce were 
confirmed. It was ſtipulated, that if the 
king of Great Britain ſhould be attacked, 
the Dutch ſhould aſſiſt him with ſix thouſand 
infantry, and twenty ſhips of war. 

This treaty was no ſooner ratified, than 


king William diſpatched the lord Churchill, 


whom he had created earl of Marlborough 


auxiliaries in that ſervice, to the number of 


to Holland; in order to command the Britiſh 


ing, abetting, or aſſiſting them, from the | eleven thouſand ; the greateſt part Af which 
firſt day of Auguſt in the preceding year. had been in the. army»of king James, When 
When this bill of attainder was preſented | the prince of Orange landed in England? 


to the king for his aſſent, which like a ty- 


rant, he readily gave; the ſpeaker of the 
commons told him, * That ſome were con- 
« demned upon ſuch evidence, as fatisfied 


the houſe, and all the reſt upon common 
The number of proteſtants at- 


port.“ 


tainted by this act, amounted to almoſt three 
thouſand, including two archbiſnops, one 
duke, ſeventeen earls, ſeven counteſſes, 
twenty eight viſcounts, ſeven 
eighteen barons, thirty three baronets, fifty 
one knights, and eighty three clergy, all of 
whom were declared traitors, and adjudged 


biſhops, 


day of October, the +king explained the ne- 
ceſſity of a preſent ſupply to carry on the 
war, and defired that they might be ſpeedy 
in their determinations on this ſubject, for 
theſe would in a great meaſure influence the 
deliberations of the princes and ſtates con- 
cerned in the war againſt France, at a gene- 
ral meeting appointed to be held next month 


that the minds of his ſub jects might be quiet 
ed, and that they might inanimouſly concur 


h to ſuffer forfeiture and the pains of death. in promoting the honou: and weltare of the 
- Nor was James leſs arbitrary in the execu- | kingdom. As ſeveral infla nmatory bills and 
ly tive, than the legiſlative part of his govern- | diſputes, which had produced animoſities in 
4 ment. All vacancies in public ſchools were | the laſt ſeſſion, were ſtill depending; the king, 
* ſupplied with popiſh teachers. The penſion | after having conſulted both houſes, reſolved 
_ granted from the exchequer to the univerſity | to end thole diſputes by a prorogation. He 

or! Dublin was ſtopt; the vice-provolt, fel- | accordingly went to the houſe of peers, and 
= lows and ſcholars were ejected; the furniture, prorogued the. parliament till the twenty firſt 
iſh plate, and library were ſeized ; the college | day of October. 
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The parliament meeting on the ninetenth 


| at the Hague. He concluded with cn 
mending the diſpatch of a bill cf indemnity, _ 
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1 |; 
When they re- aſſembled, the king refer- 
red them to his former ſpeech; then the com- 
mons unanimouſly reſolved to aſſiſt his ma- 
jeſty in reducing Ireland, and in joining with 
his allies abroad for a vigorous proſecution 
of the war againſt France; for which pur- 
poſes they voted a ſubſidy of two millions. 

The commons likewiſe reſumed the ex- 


amination of the miſcarriages in Ireland; 


and deſired the king would appoint com- 
miſſioners, to enquire into the condition 


of the army in that kingdom, Inſtances of 


miſmanagement now appeared ſo numerous 
and flagrant, that they reſolved upon a ſub- 


ſequent addreſs, to explain the ill con- 


duct and ſucceſs of the army and navy; 
to defire he would find out the authors 
of theſe "miſcarriages, and for the future 
commit the guidance of affairs to un— 


ſuſpected perlons. Bitter invectives were 


thrown out againſt the miniſtry, Mr. Hamp- 
den expreſſed his ſurprize, that the adminiſ- 


tration ſhould be veſted in thoſe very perſons, 
whom king James had employed when his 
affairs were deſperate, to treat with the prince 
of Orange; and moved that the king ſhould 
- be petitioned in an addreſs to remove ſuch 


perſons from his preſence and councils. 


In oppoſition to this motion, the court 
party alledged, that James did not depute 
thoſe lords to the prince of Orange, becauſe 
they were attached to his own intereſt ; but 
becauſe they were well known to diſapprove 
of his meaſures, and therefore would be the 


more agreeable to his highneſs. 


Ihe tories ſtill carried on a ſecret negotia- 
tion with the court, and promiſed large ſup- 
pülies of money, provided this parliament 
| ſhould be diſſolved, and another immediate- 
ly convoked. The king was ſo harraſſed 
between two factions, that at length he re- 
ſolved to leave the government in the queen's 
hands and retire to Holland. He communi- 
cated this deſign to the marquis of Caermar- 
then, the earl of Shrewſbury and ſome other 
noblemen, who preſſ-d him to lay aſide this 
reſolution, and even mingled tears with their 
remonſtrances. He at length complied with 
their requeſt, and determined to finiſh the 
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Iriſh war in perſon; This deſign was far 


from being agteeable to the parliament, his 
friends dreaded the climate of that country, 
which might prove fatal to his weak conſti- 
tution : both houſes therefore began to pre- 
pare an addreſs againſt this expedition. To 
prevent this remonſtrance, the king went to 
the houſe of peers, and there formally ſigni- 
fied his reſolution. After this ſpeech they 


and on the ſixth of February they were diſ- 
ſolved by proclamation, and a new parlia- 
ment was ſummoned to meet on the twentieth 
of March. 

About this period, general Ludlow, who 
at the Reſtoration had been excepted from 
the bill of indemnity, as one of thoſe who 
fat in judgment upon Charles I, arrived in 
England, and offered his ſervice in reducing 
Ireland, where he had formerly commanded, 
Many people were ſurprized, that he ſhould 
venture on ſo bold a ſtep, while he was til} 
ſubject to an act of attainder, the reverſal 
of which in his favour he had no reaſon to 
expect; but no one was more alarmed than 
Sir Edward Seymour, who had received a 
grant of an eſtate in Wiltſhire, which had 
formerly belonged to Ludlow, and who now 
began to tremble for his poſſeſſion. He ob- 
ſerved in the houſe, that the nation would be 
diſgraced, ſhould one of the regicides be ſuf- 
fered to live in the kingdom. An addrels 
was immediately preſented, defiring his ma- 
jeſty to iſſue a proclamation, promiſing a re- 
ward for apprehending General Ludlow. This 
was accordingly publiſhed ; but not till he 
had arrived in Holland, from whence he 
returned to Vevay in Switzerland, where he 
wrote the memoirs of his own life; and died 
after an exile of thirty years. 

A. D. 1690. The king in his ſpeech to the 
new parliament, informed them that he ad- 
hered in his reſolution of going in perſ t0 
Ireland. He deſired they would ſettle the re- 
venue, or cſtabliſh it at preſent as a fund of 
credit, upon which the neceſſary ſums for 
the public ſervice might be immediately ad- 
vanced : he ſignified his intention of ſending 


to them an act of grace, with a few excep- 
| | tiogs, 


were prorogued to the ſecond day of April; 
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tions, that he might demonſtrate his readi- 


neſs to extend his protection to all his ſub- 
jects, and leave no colour of excuſe for rai- 
fing diſturbances in his abſence, as he knew 
how buſy ſome ill affected men were in their 
endeavours to alter the eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment. He recommended an union with 
Scotland, the parliament of which had ap- 

ointed commiſſioners for that purpoſe ; he 
told them that he ſhould leave the adminiſ- 
tration in the hands of the queen, and de- 
fired they would prepare an act to confirm 
her authority: he exhorted them to diſpatch ' 
the buline!s for which they were aſſembled, 
to avoid debates, and expreſſed his hope, 
that they ſhould ſoon meet again to finiſh 
what might be now left imperfect. 

On the twenty third day of May, the king 
cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſhort ſpeech, in 
which he thanked them for the ſupplies they 
had granted, and recommended to them the 
faithful diſcharge of their duties, in their re- 
ſpective counties, that the peace of the na- 
tion might not be interrupted in his abſence. 
The parliament was then adjourned to the 
ſeventh of July, and afterwards underwent 
ſeveral other x erred and prorogations. 
The better to ſecure the public tranquillity, 
the deputy lieutenants were authorized to 
raiſe the militia in caſe of neceſſity. 

On the fourth day of June the king ſet 
out for Ireland, accompanied by prince 
George of Denmark, the duke of Ormond 
and many other perſons of diſtinction; and 
on the fourteenth of the ſame month landed 
at Carrickfergus, from whence he immedi-, 
ately proceeded to Belfaſt, where he was 
met by the duke of Schomberg, major ge- 
neral Kirke and other principal officers. 

Having repoſed himlelf fer two or three 

days at Belfaſt, he repaired to the duke's 
head quarters at Liſburne; and from thence 
to Hilliborough, where he publiſhed an or- 
der againſt prefling horſes, and committing 
violence on the country people. When ſome 
of his gencral ofiicers propoſed cautious mea- 
ſures, he declared he did not come to Ire- 
land, to let- the graſs grow under his feet, 
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brilland, where upon a review he found it 
amounted to thirty ſix thouſand men well ac- 
coutered. Then he marched to Dundalk, 
and afterwards to Ardee, which the enemy 
had juſt abandoned. | 

James was ſo confident, that the diſputes 
in the Engliſh parliament would prevent 
William from leaving that kingdom; that 
the latter had been ſix days in Ireland, be- 
fore he was apprized of his arrival. This 
was no ſooner known, than he left Dublin 
under the guard of the militia, and with a 
reinforcement of ſix thouſand infantry which 
he had received from France, joined the reſt 
of his forces, which now almoſt equalled 
William's in number. He was very advan- 
tageouſly poſted, and contrary to the advice 
of his generals, determined to hazzard a bat- 
tle. They propoſed to ſtrengthen their gar- 
riſons, retire to the Shannon, and wait the 
iſſue of the operations. They reminded him, 
that Lewis had promiſed to fit out a power- 
ful armament againſt the Engliſh fleet ; and 


deſtroy the Engliſh tranſports, 
convoy ſhould have left them. 


he was reſolved to hazzard an engagement, 
and expreſſed uncommon confidence and ala- 
crity. His font was defended by a deep river, 
a riſing ground, and a moraſs, ſo that the 
Engliſh could not attack him without mani- 
teſt danger. 

King William advanced to the oppoſite 
bank of the river, and as he reconnoitred 
their ſituation, was expoſed to the fire of 


poſely planted againſt his perſon. 
led a man and two horſes cloſe by his fide 
and the ſecond bullet rebounding from the 
earth, grazed upon his right ſhoulder, fo as 
to carry off part of his cloaths and ſkin, and 
cauſe a conſiderable contuſian, The enemy, 
obſerving ſome confuſionamong his attendants 
concluded he was killed, and ſhouted aloud 
in token of their jov. The whole camp re- 
founded with acclamations, and ſeveral {qua- 
drons of their horſe were drawn down towards 


He ordered the army to encamp at Lough- 
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the river, as if they intended to paſs it im- 


mediately, 8 
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to ſend over a great number of frigates, to 
as oon as their 
1 4 


James was deaf to all theſe arguments; 


ſome field pieces, which the enemy had pur- 
They kil- 


/ 


—ͤ 
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mediately, and attack the Engliſh army. 
The report ſoon reached Dublin; from 


whence it was carried to Paris, where, con- p 


trary to the cuſtom of the French court, 
the people were encouraged to expreſs their 
joy by bonfires and illuminations. The king 
rode along the line to ſhew himſelf to the 
army afrer this narrow eſcape. At night 
he called a council of war; and declared his 


reſolution to attack the enemy in the morn- 


ing. Schomberg at firſt oppoſed this deſign; 
but finding the king determined, he pro- 
poſed, that a ſtrong detachment of horſe and 
foot ſhould that night paſs the Boyne at 
Slanebridge, and take poſt between the ene- 
my and Duleck, in order to cut off their 
retreat. This council being rejected, it was 
reſolved, that early in the morning, lieute- 
nant general Douglas, with the right wing 
of the infantry, and young Schomberg with 
the horſe, ſhould paſs at Slanebridge, while 
the main body of foot ſhould force their paſ- 

e at Oldbridge, and the leſs, at certain 

fords between the enemy's camp and Drog- 

heda. The proper diſpoſitions being made, 
he king rode quite through the army by 
torch light, and then retired to his tent in 
order to take a ſhort repoſe. 

At ſix in the morning, general Douglas 
with young Schomberg advanced towards 
Slanebridge, and paſſed the river with little 
oppoſition. 
bank, they perceived the enemy drawn up 
in two lines, to a conſiderable number of 
horſe and foot, witkua moraſs in their front: 
ſo that Douglas was obliged to wait for a re- 

inforcement. This being arrived, the foot 
advanced to the charge through the morals 
"While young Schomberg rode round it with 
his cavalry to attack the enemy in flank, 
The Iriſh, inſtead of waiting the aſſault, 
wheeled about, and retreated with precipi- 
tation towards Duleck; notwithſtanding 
which, Schomberg fell in among their rear, 
a id did conſiderable execution. Mean while, 
king William's main body, compoſed of the 
Dutch guards, the French regiments, and 
Jome battalions of the Engliſh, paſſed the 
river which was waiſt high, under a gene- 
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When they reached the farther | 


» 
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oppoſed by a body of muſqueteers, who were 
oſted behind ſome hedges, but theſe they 
ſoon repulſed, and ſeveral battalions landed: 
though before they could form, they were 
vigorouſly attacked by a ſquadron of the 
enemy's horſe; and a ſtrong body of their 
cavalry and foot conducted by general Hamil- 
ton, advanced from behind an eminence to 
charge thoſe who were landed, as well as to 
prevent the reſt from reaching the ſhore. 
The infantry fled at the firſt onſet, but the 
horſe ruſhed forward with ſuch fury, that 
many of the Engliſh were obliged to give 
way, and ſome of them even to repaſs the 
river. 

Schomberg, alarmed at this repulſe, croſſed 
the river in perſon, and heading the French 
regiments, pointed to the enemy, ſaying, 


Gentlemen, theſe are your perſecutors.” 


Hardly had he pronounced theſe words, when 
he ſuſtained a violent onſet from a party of 
king James's guards which had broke through 
one of the regiments, and were now on- their 
return. They where miſtaken for friends and 
allowed to ride up to the duke of Schomberg, 
who received two ſevere wounds in the head; 
but the French perceiving their error, raſhly 
poured in their fire among the enemy, while 
they were engaged with the duke; and inſtead 
of ſaving, ſhot him dead on the ſpot. 

The Engliſh were thrown into the utmoſt 
confuſion by this accident, white the enemy 
recovered freſh ſpirits, and returned to the 
charge with redoubled ardour. They were 
juſt ready to fall upon the center, when king 
William, having paſſed with the left wing, 
compoſed of the Daniſh, Dutch, and Innifkil- 
lin horſe, advanced to attack them on the 
right. They were ſo confounded at this 
ſudden appearance, that they inſtantly ſtopped 
ſhort, and then wheeling avout, retreated to 
the village of Dunmore. There they made 
ſuch an obſtinate reſiſtance, hat they repulled 
the Dutch and Daniſh hort:, though headed 
by the king in perſon, They even obliged 
the Inniſkilliners to recoil, and that whole 
wing would have been rouied, had not a 


| detachment of dragoons alighted, and lined 
| the 
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enemy at the head cf his troops, and behaved 
through the whole action, with ſuch courage 
and conduct, as excited the admiration even 
of the Iriſh, who openly declared, © that if 


which were broken, had now time to recover ]“ the Engliſh would change kings with them, 
their ranks, and returning to the charge, | “they would try the fortune of the day once 
drove the enemy before them in their turn, “ more.” | ; 4 

In this action general Hamilton was taken, King James no ſooner arrived at Dublin, 
and being immediately brought to the King, than he convened the magiſtrates and council 
his majeſty aſked him if he thought the Iriſh | of the city, aud in a ſhort ſpeech reſigned 
would make any farther reſiſtance? He re- | them to the fortune cf the victor. He com- 
plied, upon my honour, I believe they plained of the cowardice of the Iriſh ; fig- 
ce will.” William ſurveying him with an eye | nified his intention of quitting the Eiaglom 
of diſdain repeated, Your honour! your immediately; forbad them on their allegi- 
« honour !”” but took no other notice of his | ance, to burn or plunder the city after his 
having acted contrary to his engagement, departure; and aſſured them, that though 
when he was permitted to go to Ireland, on | he was obliged to yield toforce, he would never 
promiſe of perſuading Tyrconnel to ſubmit to ceaſe, during life, to labour for their deliver-- 
the new government. The Iriſh now betook | ance. Next day he poſted to Waterford, ac- 
themſelves to flight, but the French and | companied by the duke of Berwick, Tyr- 
Swiſs guards who acted as auxiliaries, re- | connel, and the _—_ of Powis; having 
treated in good order, and carried James along | previouſly ordered all the bridges to be broken 
with them. 5 down behind him, in order to preyent a pur- 

The Iriſh loſt in this action about fifteen | ſuit. He then embarked in à veel chat had 
hundred men, and the Engliſh about one third | been prepared for his reception, was ſafelx 
of that number; though the victory was dearly | conveyed to France, and returned to the plack 
purchaſed, conſidering the death of the gallant | of his former reſidence at St. Germain's. He 
duke of Schomberg, who fell in the eighty | had no ſconer quitted Dublin, than it was 
ſecond year of his age, after having rivalled | abandoned by all the conſiderable Papiſts. 
the beſt generals of the age in military repu- | The proteſtants took poſſeſſion of the arms 
tation; nor was his probity inferior to his | belonging to the militia, under the conduct of 
proweſs. This battle likewiſe proved fatal to the | tae biſhops of Meath and Limer ck. A com- 
= brave Caillemote, who had followed the duke's | mittee was formed to take charge of the ad- 
re WE fortines, and commanded one of the proteſt- | miniſtration z and an #etvunrt of theſe tranſ- 
ant regimeats. After having received a mor- actions was ſent to king William, together with 
tal wound, he was carried back to the Engliſh | a petition, that he would honour the city with 
camp by four ſoldiers ; and though almoſt ex- his preſence. et) SL” 
ping, he with a chearful countenance encou- During theſe tranſactions, the queen as 
raged choſe who were advancing to their duty, | regent, found herſelf involved in numberleſs 
exclaiming © To glory my lads, to glory.” | peiplexities. She was filled with the utmoſt 

In the ſame action fell the celebrated clergy- | anxiety on acccunt of her father's as Well as 
man Mr. Walker, who had fo valantly de- | her huſband's life, ſhe was menaced with an 
tended Londonderry againſt the whole army | invaſion l/ the French from abroad, and 
of James. He now attended William as a | with an infurrection by the jacobires ar 
volunteer, and being ſhot in the belly, ex- | home, Nevertheleſs, ſhe diſſcmbled her 
pired in a few minutes. William during the | fears, and exerted herſelf with uncemaion 
action diſplayed every quality of a conſum- | ſpitir. 
mate general. He choſe the field, regulated Advice being received that a fleet was 
the attacks, drew up his army, charged the | ready to fail from Breſt, lord Torrington _ 
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the hedges on each ſide of the lane, through 
which the purſuers advanced. There they 
plied them ſo warmly, that they ſoon obliged 
them to deſiſt from the chace. The horſe 
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hoiſted his flag in the Downs, and ſailed 
round to St. Helen's, in order to collect a 
fleet ſufficient to defeat their deſigns. The 
enemy being diſcovered off Plymouth, on 
the twentieth of June, the Engliſh admiral, 
reinforced with a Dutch ſquadron put to lea, 
with a view to oppoſe them, ſhould they at- 
rem:*t to ſail up the channel. After the hoſ- 
tile fleets had continued five Cays in ſight of 
each other, lord Torrington bore down upon 
the enemy off Bezchy bead, on the thir- 
teer th day of Auguſt about eight in the 
morning. The Dutch ſquadron, which led 
the van, began the attack about nine; in 
about half an hour, the blue diviſion of the 
Engliſh encountered the rear of the French; 
but the red which compoſed the center, un- 
der the command of Torrington in perſon, 
did not come up till ten o'clock, ſo that 
the Dutch were almoſt ſurrounded by the 
enemy, and though they behaved with 
gre:t bravery, ſuſtained conſiderable loſs. 
The admiral, -perceiving their condition, 
drove with his own diviſion between them 
and the French, and in that ſituation the 
fleet anchored about five in the afternoon, 
when the action was interrupted by a calm. 
The Dutch ſhips were ſo much ſhattered, 
that he judged it imprudent to renew the 
fight; he therefore weighed anchor in the 
night, and with the tide of flood retired to 
the Eaſtward, The next day the diſabled 
ſhips were deſtroyed, that they might not 
be retarded in their retreat. They were 
purſued as far as Rye, and an Engliſh fl. ip 


of ſeventy guns being ſtranded, was ſet on 
fire, and deſerted by the captain's command. 
A Dutch ſhip of fixty guns met with the 


fame accident; and the French endeavoured 
to deſtroy her ; but the captain defended her 
ſo bravely, that they were obliged to deſiſt 
from the attempt, and he afterwards found 
means to carry her ſafe to Holland: In this 
action the Engliſh loſt two ſhips, two. ſea 
captains, and abcut four hundred men, but 
the Dutch were more fortunate, Six of 
their lice of battle were deſtroyed, Dick, and 


Brackel, rear adwirals were ſlain, together 
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with a great number of inferior officers and 


ſeamen. 
The queen at this criſis, exhibited remark. 
able proofs of reſolution and diſcretion. She 
iſſued orders for putting the nation in a poſ- 
ture of defence; ſhe took meaſures for ap- 
peaſing the reſentment of the ſtates general, 
who exclaimed againſt the earl of Torring- 
ton fur bis behaviour in the late action. He 
was deprived of his command, and impri— 
ſoned in the Tower. Soon after, he waz 
brought into the houſe of commons, and 
made a ſpeech in his own defence. His caſe 
produced long debates: in the upper houſe, 
where the form of his commitment was judg- 
ed illegal; at length he was tried by a court 
martial appointed by the commiſſioners of 
the admiralty, an act having paſſed, declar- 
ing the power of a lord high-admiral, veſted 
in thoſe commiſſioners. The preſident of 
the court was Sir Ralph Delaval, who had 
acted in the engagement as vice admiral of 
the blue. The earl was acquitted, but the 
king diſmiſſed him from the ſervice, and 
the Dutch exclajmed againſt the partiality of 
his judges. | 
On the firſt day of Auguſt, William being 
at chapel Izod, renewed the declaration of 
pardon, which he had publiſhed after the bat- 
tle of the Boyne, confirming that, and ex- 
tending it to perfons of ſuperior rank and 
ſtation, whether natives or foreigners, pro- 
vided they would by the twenty fifth day of 
the month, lay down their arms, ſubmit 
to the government, and be content to 
live during the preſent rebellion, in ſuch 
towns, or cities, as his majeſty ſhou!d aſſign 
them, 
This offer of indemnity had little effect; 
for the, Iriſh were generally governed by 
their prieſts, and the news of the victory 
which the French had lately obtained over 
the Engl:th and Dutch, elevated their ſpirits, 
and effaced all thoughts of ſubmiſſion, The 
king had returned to Dublin with a view cf 
embarking for England; but being informed, 
that the deſigns of his domeſtic enemies were 
diſcovered and defeated, that the fleet was 


| refitted 
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refitted, and the French retired to Breſt, he 


renewed with redoubled viour, 


« 


poſtponed his voyage, and actermined tofiniſh 
the war in that kingCom, before he embarked 
for England. | 
About the latter erd of this month, the 
earl of Marl' rough arrived in Ireland, with 
five thouſand Englith troops, to inveſt Corke 
and Kinſale. Having landed his men, though 
with ſome oppe ſition, in the neighbourhood 
of Corke, he was joined by five thouſand men 
under the duke of Wirtemberg, between 
whom and the earl, as being both lieutenant 
generals, a Cifpute aroſe about the command; 
but the matter was compromized by the in- 
terpoſition of La Mcllionere, 
The trenches, being opened, the batteries 
played with ſuch fury, that a breach was 
ſoon effected. Colonel Mackillicut, the go- 
vernor, demanded a parley, and hoſtage: 
were exchanged, but he rejected the condi- 
tions that were offered, and hoſtilities were 
The du: e 
of Grafton, who ſerved on this occaſion,. as 
a volunteer, was mortally wounded in one of 
the attacks, and died regretted as a youth of 
romiſing talents. | | 
The beſiegers, preparing for a general aſ- 
ſault, the garriſon thought proper to ſur— 
render. Marlborough having taken poſſeſ- 
fion of Corke, detached brigadier Villiers with 
a party of horſe and dragoons, to ſummon 
the town and forts of Kinſale, and next ad- 
vanced with'the reſt of the forces. The old 
fort was immediately taken by ſtorm, but 
Sir Edward Scot, who commanded the other, 
ſuſtained a ſiege of ten days, and then capi- 
tulated on honourable terms. By the reduc- 


tion of theſe maritime places, all communi- | 


cation between France and the enemy upon 
Wis fide of the iſland was cut off; and the 
Iriſh were confined to Ulſter, where they 
could not ſubſiſt without great difficulty. 
The ea of Marlborough, having accom- 
pliſhed this important enterprize in thirty 
days, returned with his priſoners to Engiand, 
where the fame of this exploit added greatly 
to his reputation. 

Mean while, count de Lauzun, commander 
of the French auxiliaries in Ireland, lay in- 
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active in the neighbourhood of Galway; and 
ſent ſo deplorable an account of his ſituation, 
to the court of France, that tranſports were 
ſent over to bring home the general and his 
forces. In theſe he embarked with his troops, 
and left the command of the Iriſtr forces to 
the duke of Berwick; though it was after- 
wards transferred to Mr. St. Ruth. 
Lauzun was diſgraced at Verxfailles, for 
having abandoned the cauſe before it was de{- 
perate; and Tyrconnel, who attended him 
in his voyage, applied to the French court 
for a ſupply of officers, arms, cloaths, and 
ammunition for the Iriſh army, which he 
laid, if thus ſupported, would continue firm 
to the intereſt of king James. Mean while 
they formed themſelves into ſeparate bodies 
of free-booters, and plundered the country 
under the denomination of Rapparees, while 
the troops of king William, enjoyed their 
eaſe in quarters, or imitated the rapine of the 
enemy; ſo that between both, the poor peo- 
ple were miſerably harraſſec. 
William being repulſed at the ſiege of Li- 
merick, with the loſs of twelve hundred men 
either killed or mortally wounded, thought 
proper, on account of the badneſs of the 
weather, to renounce his undertaking. The 
heavy baggage and cannon being ſent away, 
the army decamped and marched towards 
Clonmell. The king having conſtituted the 
lord Sidney, and Thomas Coningſby, lords 
juſtices of Ireland, and left the command of 
the army with count Solmes, embarked at 
Duncannon, with prince George of Denmark, 
and the next day arrived in King's road near 
Briſtol, from whence he repaired to Windſor. 
The parliament meeting in conſequence of 
a proclamation, on the ſecond day of October, 
the king opened the ſeſſion with 2 ſpeech, im- 
porting, that he had exerted his utmoſt efforts. 
for the reduction of Ireland; that he approved 
of the behaviour of the troops ; that the ſup- 
plies were inadequate to the neceſſary expence; 
that much loſs would accrue te the nation from 
a neglect of the ꝑ roſecution of the war; that 
unanimity and expedition would greatly con- 
tribute to the ſucceſs of their proceedings; and. 


that whoever ſhould attempt to divert their: 
i atten ion 
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attention from theſe important ſubje&s, could 
neither be a friend to him, nor a well wiſher to 
his country. 

The late attempt of the French upon the 
Engliſh coaſt ; the rumour of a conſpiracy by 
the jacobites ; the perſonal bravery which 
William had diſplayed in Ireland; and the 
puſillanimous behaviour of James, concurred 
in warming the reſentment of the nation againſt 
the adherents of the late king, and in raiſing 
a tide of loyalty in favour of the new govern- 
ment. Both houſes preſented ſeparate addreſſes 
to the king and queen, upon his courage and , 
conduct in the field, and her prudence and re- 
ſolution in the government during the late 
dangers. The commons to demonſttate their 
attachment, voted a ſupply of four millions, 
for the ſupport of the army and navy, and 
ſettled the funds for that purpoſe. 

A. D. 1691, On the fifth of Janvary, 
the king cloſed the ſeſſions with a ſpeech, in 
which he thanked them for the repeated in- 
ſtances they had exhibited of their affection 
to his perſon and government; recommend- 
ed unanimity, and aſſured them of his par- 
ticular favour and affection. Then the lord 
chief juſtice Atkins declared it was his ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure, that the houſes ſhould ad- 
Journ themſclves to the thirty firſt day of 
March. | 

The king having ſettled the affairs of the 
nation, ſet out for Margate on the fixth of 
January, bur being detained by a foul wind, 
and hard froſt, he returned to Kenſington. 
On the ſixteenth however, he embarked at 
Graveſend with a numerous retinue, and 
ſet ſail for Holland, under convoy of twelve 
ſhips of war commanded by admiral Rooke. | 
Next day, being informed by a fiſherman, 

that he was within a league and a half of 
Goree, he quitted the yacht and went into 
an open boat, attended by the duke of 
Ormond and feveral other noblemen. In- 
ſtead of landing immediately, they loſt ſight 
of the fleet, and night coming on, were 
expoſed for eighteen hours to the inclemency 
of the weather, and the danger of the enemy 
and the ſea, which 'ran ſo high, that the 


with vigour and diſpatch. 
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with ſea water, The ſailors expreſſing their 
apprehenſions of danger, What! ſaid he, 


| ©© are you afraid to die in my company?“ 


At day break he landed on the iſland of 
Goree, where he took ſome refreſhment, 
then he returned to the boat and arrived in 
the afternoon, in the ne ghbourhood of 
Maeiland-ſluys. A deputation of the ſtates 
met him at Hounſlardyke, and about fix in 
the evening, he arrived at the Hague, where 
he received the compliments of the ſtates 
genera), the ſtates of Holland, the council 
of ſtate, the other colleges, and all the 
foreign miniſters. He afterwards, at the 
requeſt of the magiſtrates, made his public 
entry with ſurprizing magnificence, and the 
Dutch celebrated his arrival with bonfires, 
illuminations, and other marks of tumul- 
tuous joy. He aſſiſted at their different 
aſſemblies, informed them of his ſucceſles, 
and aſſured them of his conſtant at: achment 
to the intereſt of his native country. 

At a ſolemn congreſs of the confederate 
princes, he repreſented the dangers to which 
they were expoſed from the power and am- 
bition of France, and the neceſſity of acting 
He declared he 
would ſpare neither his credit, forces, ncr 
perſon, in concurring with their meaſures, 
and that in the ſpring he would come at the 


head of his troops to fulfil his engagements, 


They forthwith reſolved ro employ two hun- 
dred and twenty two thouſand men againſt 
France in the enſuing campaign. The plan 
of operations was fettled, and they tranſacted 
their affairs with ſuch harmony, that no di- 
pute interrupted their deliberations. 

Having thus finiſhed the buſineſs, fer 
which he had undertaken the journey, Wil- 
liam was preparing to return to England, 
when he received intelligence that Mons was 
inveſted by the French king accompanied by 
the dauphin, together with the dukes of 
Orleans and Chartres, He forthwith order- 


ed the troops to be aſſembled, determincd 
to march to the relief of the place, but upon 
his arrival at Bruſſtls, he found that the 
Spaniards had neglected to provide carriages, 


king and all his attendants were drenched , 


and other neceſſaries for the expedition, and 
before 


F 
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before theſe could be procured, the garriſon 


of Mons was obliged to ſurrender. He Was 
no ſobner apprized of this event, than he re- 
turned to the Hague, embarked for Eng- 
land, and arrived at Whitehall, on the thir- 
teenth day of April. 1978 
The king having regulated the operations 
of the enſuing campaign in Ircland, where 
eneral Ginckle commanded, returned to 
Tolland, and began to make preparations 
for taking the field in perſon. Luxem- 
burgh, with an army of forty thouſand men, 
having paſſed'the Scheld, took poſſeſſion of 
Halle, and gave it up to plunder in fight 
of the confederates, who were obliged to 
throw up inttenchments for their preſer- 
vation. | | —_ 
The confederate army was now ſuperior 
to that of the enemy, but ſuch was the 
vigilance of Luxemburgh, that William 
could not avail himſelf of this advantage. 
In vain he attempted by divers ſtratagems, 
to bring them to a general engagement; the 
French marſhal W with ſuch dexteri- 
ty, as baffled all his endeavours. While the 
king lay encamped at Court: ſur-heure, a 
ſoldier corrupted by the enemy, ſet fire to 


8 


the fuſees of ſeveral bombs, by the explo- | 


ſion of which, the whole magazine might 
have been. blown up, had not the miſchief 
been prevented by. the courage of. the men 
who guarded the artillery, who even while 
the fuſees were burning, drew out the 
waggons from the line, and tumbled them 
down the fide of a hill, ſo that the com- 
munication was intercepted. The perſon, 
who made this treacherous attempt, being 
diſcovered, confeſſed that he had been em- 
pioyed for this purpoſe by the duke of 
Luxembuigh. He was tried by a court- 
martial, and ſuffered the death of a traitor. 

King William, finding it impoſſible to 


provoke the enemy to battle, transferred 


the command of the army to prince Waldec, 
and returned to the Hague, where he ſoon 


after embarked, and landed in England on 


the nineteenth day of October. 
By this time the Iriſh war was brought to 


a final period. The Catholics. indeed had 
Nvms, 39. Vol. II. | 
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received from France, a large ſupply of 
proviſions, cloaths, and ammunition, under 
the conduct of Monſieur St. Ruth, a brave 
and experienced commander. Not withſtand- 
ing theſe advantages, they were unable to 
reſiſt the courage and conduct of Ginckle, 
re- inforced by Mackay a Scottiſh general. 

Theſe officers in conjunction routed St. 
Ruth in a pitched battle, in which, and pur- 
ſuit, above four thouſand of the enemy were 
ſlain, and ſix hundred taken, together with 
all their baggage, proviſions, ammunition, 
and artillery. In a word, the victory was 
deciſive, and not above eight. hundred of 
king William's party were killed upon the 
field of battle. The vanquiſhed took ſhelter 
in Limeric, where they reſolved to make a 
final ſtand, in hopes of receiving ſuch aſſiſ- 
tance from France, as would enable them to- 
continue the war, or obtain good terms from 
England. The earl of Tyrconnel died of 


a broken heart, after having ſurvived his 


authority and reputation, and. incurred the 
contempt of the French, as well as averſion: 
of the Iriſn, whom he adviſed to; ſubmit to 
the new government, rather than expoſe 
themſelves to irretrievable ruin. 

General Ginckle, having received orders 
to put an end to the war at any rate, that 
William might convert his whole force and 
attention to the affairs of the continent; 
hoſtages were exchanged, for the due exe- 
cution of the following articles. The Catho- 
lics were reſtored to the enjoyment of all 
the liberty in the exerciſe of their religion, 


| which they poſſeſſed in the reign of Charles 


II. They were admitted to all the privi- 
leges of ſubjects, upon taking the oath of 
allegiance, without being compelled to rake 
that of fupremacy, and as many of them as 
choſe to go to France, were indulged with 
paſſports. 

In order to allay the violence of party, and 
extinguiſh private animoſities, it was agreed, 
that no perſon ſhould be ſued on either ſide, 
for any ties paſt, or made accountable for the 
rents, lands, or houſes, he had received or 
enjoyed ſince the beginning of the war. It 
was alſo ſtipulated, that all the garriſons ſhould 
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ſes with the honours of war; that all priſoners 
ſhould be releaſed on both ſides; that the ge- 
neral ſhould provide two veſſels to carry over 
two different perſons to France with intimation 
of this treaty ; and that none of thoſe who 
were willing to quit the kingdom, ſhould be 
detained on account of debt, or any other 
pretence. | 
treaty of Limeric, which the Iriſh Roman 
- catholics conſidered, as the baſis of their civil 
and religious liberties. x 


The town of Limeric was ſurrendered to 


Ginckle, but both ſides agreed, that the two 
armies ſhould intrench themſelves, until the 
Iriſh ſhould embark, that no diſorder might 
ariſe from any communication. When the 
articles were ratified, about two thouſand Iriſh 
foot, and three hundred horſe began their 
march for Corke, where they propoſed to take 
ſhipping for France ; but three regiments re- 
fuſing to quit the kingdom, delivered up their 
arms, and diſperſed to their former habitations. 
Thoſe, who remained at Limeric embarked on 
the ſeventh day of November, in French tranſ- 
ports, and- failed immediately to France, un- 


der convoy of a French ſquadron, which had 
arrived in the bay of Dingle, immediately af- 
ter the capitulation was ſigned. Twelve thou- 


ſand men choſe to undergo exile from their na- 
tive country, rather than ſubmit to the govern- 
ment of king Willam. 
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march out of their reſpective towns and fotreſ. 


This is the ſubſtance of the famous 


Oy 
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to annoy the common enemy abroad, as to ſe- 
cure the kingdom from inſult or invaſion. 
Both houſes congratulated his majeſty upon 
his ſafe return, and the ſucceſs of his arms in 
Ireland, and at the ſame time addreſſed the 
queen, acknowledging her prudent adminiſtra- 
tion, during the king's abſence. 
Notwithſtanding theſe loyal profeſſions, it 
ſoon appeared that a ſpirit of diſcontent pre- 
vailed in the nation. The malecontents were 
afraid to open their battery, during the Iriſh 
war, becauſe it could then have had no effect; 
but now that was brought to a period, they 
began to exert themſelves with great activity. 
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| They inſinuated to the people, that there was 


no neceſſity for maintaining a ſtanding army ; 
that inſtead of contributing as allies to the main- 
tenance of the war upon the continent, they 
had embarked as principals, and bore the 
greateſt part of the burthen, without the leaſt 
ſhare of profit. They animadverted on the 
king's partiality to the Dutch; his proud re- 
ſerve; his imperious diſpoſition, and baſe in- 
gratitude, particularly to the earl of Marl- 
borough, whom he had diſmiſſed from all his 
employments, after the ſignal exploits he had 
performed in Ireland. | 

The ſum voted for the ſervice of the en- 
ſuing year, amounted to three millions four 
hundred, and eleven thouſand, ſix hundred 
and ſeventy five pounds; but the eſtabliſh- 
ment of iunds for raiſing theſe ſupplies, was 


On their arrival in France, they were wel- 
comed by a letter from king James, who thank- 
ed them for their loyalty; told them they 
ſhould fill ſerve under his commiſſion and 
command, and that the king of France had 


already given orders for their being new cloath- 


ed, and put in quarters of refreſhment. 

The reduction of Ireland being thus com- 
pleted, baron Ginckle returned to England, 
where after he had been created earl of Ath- 
lone by his majeſty, he received the folemn 
thanks of the houſe of commons for his im- 
portant ſervices. The parliament meeting on 
the twenty ſecond day of October, the king 
in his ſpeech repreſented the neceſſity of ſend- 
ing a ſtrong fleet to fea, as early as poſſible, 


and of maintaining a ſtanding army, as well | 


retarded by ſeveral incidental affairs which en- 
gaged the attention cf the houſe. 
conteſt between the Eaſt-India company, and 


ſeſlion 


One was a 


ſome private merchants, The matter was e- V 
ferred to the examination of a commiiiee, h 
which, having peruſed the complaints and an- a 
ſwers cn both ſides, were ſo little pleaſed with t 
the company's defence, that they addreſſed the o 
king to diflolve it, and grant a charter to a new 17 
company. The king laid, that, as it was an bl 
affair of great importance, to the trade of the hi 
nation, he would couſider the ſubject maturely, ni 
and then give them a poſitive anſwer. ur 
A. D. 1692. The funds fur the enſuing in 
year being ſettled, and ſeveral acts paſſed gl 
relative-to civil policy; the king on the th 
twenty fourth day o February cloſed the on 
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ſeſſion of parliament with a ſhort ſpeech, in 
which he thanked them for the zeal and at- 


tachment they had ſhewn to his government, 


and the liberality and diſpatch with which 
they had ſupplied the public neceſſities z ac- 
quainting them at the ſame time with his in- 
tention of repairing ſpeedily to the conti- 
nent. Then the houſes were adjourned to 
the twelfth day of April, and afterwards 
prorogued to the twenty ninth of May. 
King William having ſettled the domeſtic 
affairs of the nation, and exerted great care 
and aſſiduity in equipping a formidable fleet, 
embarked for Holland on the fifth day of 
March, and was affectionately received by 
the ſtates general. While he was here em- 


ployed in promoting the meaſures of the 


grand confederacy, the French king reſolved 
to invade England in his abſence, and ſeemed 
firmly attached to the intereſt of James, whoſe 
emiſſaries in Britain, began to make prepara- 
tions for his return. | 
Mean while James addreſſed a letter to 


| ſeveral lords, who had been formerly mem- 


bers of his council, as well as to divers la- 
dies of quality, intimating the pregnancy of 
his queen, and requiring them to attend as 
witneſſes at the labour. He obſerved the 
injury his family and honour had ſuſtained 
from the aſperſions of his enemies, concern- 
ing the birth of his ſon; and as providence 
had now favoured him with an opportunity 
of refuting thoſe, who affirmed that the 
queen was ſterile; he aſſured them in the 
name of his brother the French king, as 
well as upon his royal word, that they ſhould 
have free leave to viſit his court, and return 
after the labour. As no perſon accepted 
this invitation, he afterwards employed his 
emiſſaries in circulating a printed declaration, 
importing, that the king of France had ena- 
led him to make another effort to retrieve 
his crown; and that although he was fur- 
niſhed with a number of troops, ſufficient to 
unloole the hands of his ſubjc&s, he did not 
intend to deprive them of their ſhare in the 
glory of reſtoring their lawful king, and 
their ancient government. He promiſed not 
only pardon, but rewards, to all thoſe who 
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ſhould return to their duty; he declared that 
all ſoldiers who ſhould quit the ſervice of 
the uſurper, and enliſt under his banners, 
might depend upon receiving their pardon 
and arrears; and that the foreign troops 
upon laying down their arms ſhould be paid 
and tranſported to their reſpective countr:-s, 
He concluded with profeſſions of reſignation 
to the divine will, declaring, that all wo 
ſhould reject his offers, and apppear in arms 
againſt him, would be anſwerable to the 
righteous judge of all, for the blood which 
ſhould be ſpilt, and the miſeries in which theſe 
kingdoms might be involved. 

While this declaration operated variouſly 
on the minds of the people, colonel Par- 
ker with ſome other officers, enliſted men 
privately for the ſervice of James, in the 
counties of York, Lancaſter, and the 
biſhopric of Durham ; and at the ſame time 
Fountaine and Holman, were employed in 
raiſing two regiments of horſe at London, 
that they might join their maſter immediate- 
ly after his landing. By this time James had 
repaired to La Hogue, and was ready to 
embark with his army, conſiſting of a body 
of French troops, together with ſome Eng- 
liſh and Scottiſh refugees, and the regiments 
which had been tranſported from Ireland, by 
virtue of the treaty of Limeric. | 

The miniſtry of England was informed of 
theſe particulars, partly by ſome agents of 
James, who betrayed his cauſe, and partly 
by admiral Carter, who intimated to the 
queen, that he had been tampered with, and 
was inſtructed to amuſe the ſacobites with 
an accommodation. King William no ſoon- 
er arrived in Holland, than he expedited the 
naval preparations of the Dutch; fo that their 
fleet was ready for ſea ſooner than was ex- 
pected; and when he received the firit inti- 
mation of the projected deſcent, he detached 
general Talmaſh, with three of the Engliſh 
regiments from Holland. Theſe, reinforced 
with other troops remaining in England, 
were ordered to encamp in the neighbour- 
hood of Portſmoutb. 

The queen iſſued a proclamation, command- 


ing all papiſts to depart from London and 
Weſtminſter > 
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Weſtminſter; the members of both houſes of 
parliament were required to meet on the 
twenty fourth yer of May, that ſhe might. 
be afliſted with their advice, at this critical 
juncture. The trainbands of London and 
Weſtminſter were armed by the queen's direc- 
tion; and ſhe reviewed them in perſon; ad- 
miral Ruſſel was ordered to put to fea with 
all poſſible expedition; and Carter with a 
Tquadron of eighteen ſail, continued to cruize 
along the French coaſt, to obſerve the motions 
% - :. TE PTE 
On the eleventh day of May, Ruſſel failed 
to St. Helen's, where he was joined by the 
Jquadrons , under Delaval and Carter, Ruſſel 
being reinforced by the Dutch ſquadrons com- 
manded by Allemonde, Callembergh, and 
Vanderges, ſet fail for the coaſt of France on 
the eighteenth day of May, with a fleet of 
ninety nine ſhips of the line, beſides frigates 
and fire ſhips. Next day, about three in the 
morning, de diſcovered the enemy, under the 
command of the count de Tourville, and 
threw out the ſignal for the line of battle; 
which by eight o'clock was formed in good 
order ; the Dutch in the van, the blue diviſion 
in the rear, and the red in the center. The 
French fleet did not exceed ſixty three ſhips 
of the line, and as they were to windward, 
Tourville might have avoided an engagement ; 
but he had received poſitive orders to fight, 
on a ſuppoſition that the Dutch and Engliſh 
ſquadrons had not joined. The French ad- 
miral therefore, in obedience to the mendate, 
bore down along-lide Ruſſel's own ſhip, which 
he engaged at a very ſmall diſtance. He 
fought with great fury, ſeven hours, when his 
rigging being greatly damaged, his ſhip, the 
Riſing Sun, of one hundred and four guns, 
towed out of the line in great diforder, Never- 
theleſs, the engagement continued till three, 
when the fleets were parted by a thick fog. 


ſtanding to the northward ; and the admiral 
made a ſignal for chafing. Part of the blue 
ſquadron came up with. them about eight in 
the evening, and engaged them half an hour, 
during which admiral Carter was mortally 
wounded, Finding his caſe irremedial, he ex- 
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When this abated, the enemy were deſcried | 
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Next day about eight in the morning, they 


and he anchored near Cape La Hogue. 


to the eaſtward with the tide of flood. Ruf- 
ſel, and the ſhips neareſt them, immediate- 


ble, another firſt rate, and the Conquerante 


fleet ran into La Hogue,. where they were 
attacked by Sir George Rook, who deſtroyed 
them, and a great number of tranſports load- 
ed with ammunition, in the midit of a terri- 
ble fire from the enemy,, and in ſight of the 
Iriſh camp. 

This defeat greatly chagrined the French 
king, who had ſo long exulted in an uninter- 
rupted ſeries of victories; and reduced James 
to the loweſt ebb of deſpair, as it thwarted 
the whole deſign of his. embarkation, and 
overwhelmed his friends in England witl. 
grief and deſpondence. Some hiſtorians al- 
ledge, that Ruſſel did not improve his victory 
to the beſt advantage; the dictate of truth, 
as jt appears from various authentic ac- 
counts, that he behaved during the Whole. 
expedition with a {pirit worthy an adimiral of 
England, 

* Ruſſe}, having ordered Sir John Aſhby 
and the Dutch admiral Callembergh, to feet 
towards Havre de Grace, and en.|c: your t 


the damag 4 


failed back to St. Hy len's that 
lleet fürn — 


ſhips might be reficted, and th. 


ed with freſh ſupplies of proviſion and 


munitic. 


| horted his captain to fight as long as the ſhip. 

could ſwim, and expired with great compoſure, 

At length the French bore away for Conqueſt- 

road, 5 for four ſhips in this day's action. 
a 


were deſcried crowding away to the weſtward, 
and the combined fleets chaſed with all the 
fail they could carry, until the admiral's fore- 
top-maſt came by the board. Though retard- 
ed by this accident, they continued to chace, 


On the twenty ſecond day of the month, 
about ſeven 'in the morning, part of the 
French fleet Was deſcried near the race of 
Alderney, ſome a anchors and ſome'driving 


ly flipt cable, and gave chace. The Riſing 
Sun, having loſt her maſts, ran aſhore near 
Cherbourgh; where ſhe was burned by Sir 
Ralph. Delaval, together with the Admira- 


of eighty guns. Eighteen other ſhips of their 


deſtroy the remainder of the #:cnch flect,. 
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ition. The queen was ſo pleaſed with 
the. viaory, that ſhe ordered thirty thouſand 


pounds to be diſtributed among the ſailors, 


medals to be ſtruck in honour of the action; 
and the bodies of admiral Carter, and cap- 


tain Haſtings to be interred with great fune- | 


ral pomp. | | | 

1 lane and of July ſeven thouſand 
men commanded by the duke of Leinſter, 
embarked on board ſeveral traniports, to be 
landed at St. Malo's, Breſt, or Rochford ; 
and the nation conceived the moſt ſanguine 
hopes of this expedition, A council of war, 
conſiſting of land and ſea officers, being held 
on board the Breda, to deliberate on the 
ſcheme of the miniſtry; it was unanimouſly 
agreed, that as the ſeaſon was ſo far advanced, 
it was altogether impracticable. Neverthe- 


leſs, the admiral, having detached Sir John 


Aſhby with a ſquadron, to intercept the re- 
mains of the French fleet in their paſſage 
from St. Malo's to Breſt, ſet ſail for La 
Hogue with the reſt of the fleet and 
tranſports; but in a few days the wind 
ſhifting, he was obliged to return to St. 
Helen's. | 

The French king, having nothing further 
to apprehend from the Engliſh armament, 
withdrew his troops from the coaſt of Nor- 
mandy; and James returned in deſpair to St. 


Germain's, where his queen had been in his | 


abſence delivered of a daughter, who was 
born in. preſence of the archbiſhop of Paris, 


the keeper of the ſeals, and other perſons of | 


diſtinction. 

Lewis had taken the field in the latter end 
of May, and having reviewed his army, 
which amounted to about one hundred and 
twenty thouſand men, he undertook the ſiege 
of Namur, which he inveſted on both ſides 
the Sambre. The citadel was deemed one 
of the ſtrongelt forts in Flanders, ſtrength- 
ened with a new work contrived by 
famous engineer Coehorn, who now defended 


the þ 
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in ſeven days after the trenches were opened, 
the town capitulated, and the garriſon retired 
to the citadel. | 

King William, being joined by the troops 
of Brandenburgh and Liege, encamped with- 
in cannon ſhot of Luxembourgh's army, 
which lay on the other ſide of the river. But 
this general had taken ſuch precautions, that 
he could not interrupt the ſiege, nor attack 


the French lines without great diſadvantage. 
The aſſailants, animated by the preſence of 


their monarch, repeated their attacks with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that the fort of Cochorn 
was ſurrendered after a very obſtinate defence, 
in which he himſelf had been dangerouſly 
wounded. The citadel being thus left ex- 
poſed to the approaches of the enemy, could 
not long withſtand the violence of their ope- 
rations; The two covered ways were taken 
by aſſault, and on the twentieth of May, the 
governor capitulated to the unſpeakable cha- 
grin of king William, who ſaw himſelf oblig- 
ed to lie inactive at the head of a powerful 
army, and be an eye witneſs of the loſs of 
the moſt important fortreſs of the Nether- 
lands. 

Luxembourgh having placed a ſtrong 
garriſon in Namur, detached BouMers with a 
body of troops to La Ruſſiere, and with the 
reſt of his army encamped at Soignies. 


William having received intelligence that the 


French general was in motion, and intend- 
ed to take poſt between Steenkirk and 
Enghien ; paſſed the river Senne in order to 
anticipate his purpoſe; but in ſpite of his di- 
ligence, Luxembourgh gained his point; and 
William encamped at Lambeque, within fix 


miles of the French army. Here he reſolv- 


ed in a council of war, to attack the ene- 
my, and the diſpoſition was made for that 
purpoſe: 

On the twenty fourth of July, the army be- 
gan to move from the left in two columns, as 


it in perſon. The place was well ſupplied; þ the ſpace would not admit of their marching 


and the governor knew that William would 
make ſtrong efforts for its relief; ſo that the 
beſieged were animated by many concurring 
circumſtances, 


Noms, 39. Vor. Il, 


Nevertheleſs, the aſſailants 


| 


in an extended front. The prince of Wirtem- 
berg began the attack on the right wing of 
the enemy, at the head of the Engliſh, 
Daniſh, and Dutch infantry, and he was ſup- 

8 ported 
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ported by a conſiderable body of Britiſh horſe 
and foot commanded by lieutenant general 
Mackay. Though the ground was interſeſted 
by hedges, ditches, and narrow defiles; the. 
prince marched with ſuch diligence that he 
was in a condition to begin the battle about 
two in the afternoon, when he charged the 
French. with ſuch impetuoſity, that they were 
driven from their poſts, and their whole camp 
was diſordered. Luxembourgh, relying on 
the intelligence he had received, allowed him- 
felf to be ſurprized ; and it required the full 
exertion of his ſuperior talents, to remedy the 
conſequences of his neglect. Regardleſs as if 
it were of a ſevere malady, under which he 
at that time laboured ; he rallied his broken 
battalions, he drew up his forces in order of 
battle, and led them to the attack in perſon. 
The prince of Wirtemberg, had taken one 
of the enemy's batteries, and penetrated-into 
their lines; but finding himſelf in danger of 
eing overpowered by numbers; he {ent an 
-aid-de-camp twice to demand ſuccours from 
count Solmes who commanded the center of 
the allies; he derided his diſtreſs, ſaying © Let 
us ſee what ſport. the Engliſh bull-dogs will 
* make.” Atlength, when the king ſent an 
_ order, commanding him to ſuſtain the 
left wing, he made a motion with his horſe, 


which could not act while his infantry kept 


their ground ; and the Britiſh troops with a 
tew Dutch and Danes ſuſtained the heat of the 
battle. They fought with great reſolution, 
and the event continued doubiful, until Bouf- 
flers rejoined the French army with a great 
body of dragoons. The allies could not ſuſ- 
tain the additional weight of this reinforce- 


ment, before which they gave way; through 


they retreated without much diſorder, and the 
enemy did not think proper to proſecute the 
advantage they had gained. | 
In this action, the confederates loſt the earl 
of Angus, general Mackay, and many other 
allant officers, together with about three 
thouſand men left dead on the ſpot; a like num- 


ber was wounded or taken, with many colours 


and ſtandards, and ſeveral pieces of cannon. 
The French reaped no ſolid advantage from 


their victory, which coſt them about three 
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thouſand men, includingthe prince of Turenne, 
the marquis de Bellefonds, Tilladet, and Fer- 
macon, with many officers of diſtinction, 
King Wiltiam retired ſeemingly unmoleſted to 
his own camp, and notwithſtanding all his 
misfortunes, continued a-formidable enemy by 
dint of proweſs, and a genius fruitful in ex- 
pedients. | 

Having fettled the winter quarters of the 
army, and concerted the operations of the en- 
ſuing campaign with the the ſtates general; 
William embarked for England on the fifteenth 
of October, and on the eighteenth landed at 
Yarmouth, was met by the queen at Newhall, 
and paſſed through the city of London to 
Kenſington amidſt the acclamations of the po- 
pulace. He received a congratulatory addreſs 
trom the lord mayor and aldermen, with whom 
he dined in public by invitation. A day of 
thankſgiving was appointed for the victory 
gained at ſea; the Luteſtring company was 
eſtabliſhed, and the parliament met on the 
fourth day of November. 

The king opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, 
in which he thanked them for their laſt ſup- 
plies, congratulated them upon the victory 
obtained by ſea ; condoled them on the bad 
ſucceſs of the campaign at land; magnified 
the power of the French; repreſente1 the 
neceſſity of maintaining a great armement to 
oppoſe it; and demanded ſubſidies equal to 
the occaſion. He intimated a deſign of ma- 
king a deſcent upon France; declared that 
the happineſs of his people was his ſole aim, and 
that he would again chearfully expoſe his lite 
for the welfare of the nation. | 

The lords, after an adjournment of three 
days, began with great warmth to :flert 
their privileges, which they apprehended 
had been violated, in the caſes of the earl 
of Marlborough, and the other noblemen 
who had been apprehended and committed 
to priſon, and afterwards admitted to ball 
by the court of king's bench. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances being fully diſcuſſed, the houſe 
ordered Lucas, conſtable of the Tower, to 
produce the warrants of commitment, and 
the clerk of the king's bench to deliver the 


affidavit of Aaron Smith, the court ſollicitor, 


upon 


4A D. 1693:] 
upon which the lords had been remanded to 
priſon. The judges were ordered to attend, 
and Aaron Smith was examined touching the 
evidence againſt the committed lords. This 
committee reported their general reſolution, 
which produced a vehement diſpute. The 
opinion of the judges was ut. ſatisfactory to 
both parties; the debate wss referred to a 
committee of the whole houſe in which it 
was reſolved and declared, as the ſenſe of 
that aſſembly, that in purſuance of the 
habeas corpus act, it was the duty of the 
judges, on gaol delivery, to diſcharge the 
riſoner on bail, if committed for high 
treaſon, unleſs it be made to appear upon 


oath, that there are two witneſſes againſt 
the ſaid priſoner, who cannot be produced, 


ſeſſions, or gaol delivery, The next debate 
turned upon the manner in which the im- 
priſoned lords ſhould be ſet at liberty. The 
conteſt became ſo warm, that the courtiers 
began to be afraid, and propoſed 
dient, which was put in practice. 

The houſe. adjourned to the ſeventeenth 
day of the month, and on the next meeting 
was informed, that the king had diſcharged 
the imprifoned noblemen. After another 
warm debate, a formal entry was made in 
the journals, importing, that the houſe be- 
ing informed of his majeſty's having given 
directions for diſcharging the lords under 
bail in the King's bench, the debate about 
that matter ceaſed. The refentment of the 
peers being thus allayed; they proceeded 
to take his majeſty's ſpeech into conſidera- 
tion. 

The commons having voted an addreſs of 


thanks, and another praying that his ma- 


jeſty's alliance ſhould be laid before them, 
voted a bill for regulating trials in caſe of 
high treaſon, They then preſented addreſſes 
to the king and quzen, acknowledging the 
tavour of God in reſtoring him to his people, 
congratulating him upon his deliverance 
from the wiles of his open and ſecret ene- 
mies, and aſſuring him that they would al- 
ways be ready to adviſe and aſſiſt him in the 
ſupport of his government. 

After this formal compliment, the houſe, 


an expe- 
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inſtead of proceeding to the ſupplies, in- 
ſiſted upon peruſing the treaties, public ac- 
compts and eſtimates, that they might be in 
2 condition to adviſe as well as aſſiſt his ma- 
jeſty. Some members exclaimed loudly 
againſt partiality to foreign generals, and 
particularly inſiſted on the miſconduct of 
count Solmes, and his late behaviour in the 
battle of Steenkirk. After ſome - warm al- 
tercation, they reſolved, that his majeſty 
ſhould be petitioned, to beſtow the chief 
command of the Engliſh forces upon an 
Engliſhman, and to fill ſuch vacancies as 
ſhould happen among the general officers, 
with ſuch only as were natives of his do- 
minions. They then proceeded to take into 
conſideration the articles of aſſiſtance, and 
voted two millions for the ſubſiſtence of the 
land forces, and for defraying extraordinary 
expences attending the war upon the con- 


{| tinent, including ſubſidies to the electors of 


Saxony and Hanover. 

A. D. 1693. On the fourteenth day 
March, the king put an end to the ſeſſion, 
during the courſe of which, lord Mohun 
was indicted and tried by his peers, as an 
accomplice in the murder of Montford, a 
celebrated comedian; the marquis of Caer- 
marthen acting as lord Steward upon this 


occaſion. The judges having been conſulted, 


the peers proceeded to give their judgments 
ſeriatim, and Mohun was acquitted by a great 
majority. 

Admiral Ruſſel was now created treaſurer 
of the houſhould, but the command of the 
fleet was veſted in the hands of Killigrew, 
Delaval, and Shovel. 

The king, having viſited the fleet and 
fortifications of Poriſmouth, given :nſtruc- 
tions for annoying the enemy by ſea and 
land, and left the adminiſtration in the hands 
of the queen, embarked on the laſt day of 
March near Graveſend, and arrived in Hol- 
land on the third of April. Lewis had by 
this time taken the field attended by ma- 
dame de Maintenon, and other miniſters of 
pleaſure. | | 

After having gratified his vanity by re- 
viewing his army, he committed the com- 
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bourgh, and returned with his court to Ver- 
ſailles. This general, being informed of the 
great inferiority of the allied army, reſolved 
to attack them in their camp, or at leaft to 
fall upon their rear, ſhould they retreat at 
his approach. With this view he made a 
motion towards Liege, as if he intended to 
inveſt that place, and encamped at Heiliſheim 
abour ſeven leagues from the allied army. 

On the twenty eighth of July, he began 
his march in four columns, and paſſed the 
Jaar without oppoſition: King William at 
firſt imagined that this motion was a feint 
to cover the deſign upon Liege, but hear- 


ing that the whole French army was ad- | 


vancing againſt him, he reſolved to keep 
his ground, and immediately drew up. his 
forces in order of battle. His general officers 
adviſed him to repaſs the Geet, but he 
choſe to riſque a battle, rather than expoſe 
the rear of his army in repaſling that river. 


His right wing extended as far as Neer- 


Winden, along the Geet, covered with 
hedges, hollow ways, and the ſmall brook of 
Beck; his left reached to Neer-Landen; and 


theſe two villages were joined by a ſlight in- 


trenchment, which the king cauſed to be 
thrown up in the night. | 

Brigadier Ramſay, with the regiments of 
O'Farrel, Mackay, Lauder, Laven, and 


Monroe, was ordered to the right of the 


whole army, on the farther ſide of the vil 
lage of Lare; fix battalions of Branden- 
burgh were poſted to the left of this village; 


and general Dumont with the Hanoverian 


infantry, occupied the village of Neer- Win- 
den, which covered part of the camp between 


the right wing of the horſe, and their main 


body. Neer-Landen on the left was ſecured 
by fix battalions of Engliſh, Daniſh, and 
Dutch. The remaining infantry was drawn 
up in one line behind the intrenchment. The 
dragoons upon the left guarded the village 
of Dormal upon the brook of Beck, and 


from thence the left wing of horſe reached to 


Neer-Landen, where it was, covered by the 


ame rivulet. 
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mand of his forces to the duke of Luxem- 


liged to retreat into the open plain. 
prince of Conti, executed his commiſſion with 


—— 
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perſon, and 1 85 the neceſſary orders, re- 


poſed himſelf about two hours in his coach, 
and early in the morning ſent for his chap- 
lain, whom he joined in prayer with great 
devotion. At ſun- riſing the enemy appcared 
drawn up in order of battle, within reach of 
the cannon of the allies, which began to 
play with good ſucceſs: About eight in the 
morning they attacked the villages of Lare, 
and Neer-Winden, with great fury, and 
twice made themſelves: maſter of theſe poſts, 
from whence they were as often repulſed. At 
length the allies maintained their ground; 
and the duke of Berwick was taken by his 
uncle brigadier Churchill, 


the confederates at. Neer-Landen ; but were 
at laſt repulſed with great ſlaughter, and ob- 
The 


eat bravery; he charged the allies with ſuch 

„ that at laſt he obliged them to retreat, 

and leave him . in the 

of Neer.Winden. The duke of Luxembourgh 

rceiving the advantage, poured in an incre- 

dible number of freſh troops, and in a mo- 

ment the camp of the allies was filled with the: 
enemy. 


The king, informed of this diſaſter flew 


from the right wing, where he had hitherto been 
engaged, and by his courage and conduct, 
contributed ſomewhat to retard the fate of the 
day. The infantry was rallied, and ſtood firm 
until all their ammunition was expended ; but 
at laſt the marquis D*Harcourt joined the ene- 
my from Huy, with two and twenty freſh 


ſquadrons, which immediately turned the ſcale 


in their favour. 
| The elector of Bavaria, after having made 
a moſt t reſiſtance, retreated with great 
difficulty over the bridge to the other ſide of 
the river, where he rallied the troops, in order 
to favour the retreat of thoſe who had not paſ- 
ſed. The king ſeeing the battle loſt, retired 
with the infantry to Dormal on the brook of 
the Beck; then he commanded the regiments 
of Wyndham, Lumley, and Galway, to cover 
his retreat over the bridge at Neer-Heſpen, 


Which he accompliſhed with great difficulty. 
OM 0 


Now 
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Then the French attacked the left wing of 


poſſeſſion of the avenues 
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Now terror, tumult, and conſternation, 
prevailed in the camp of the confederates, 
and many. of the fugitives threw themſelves 
into the river, where they miſerably periſhed. 
This had well nigh been the fate of the 
brave earl of Athlone; the duke of Ocmond 
was wounded in ſeveral places, and taken 
priſoner; and the count of Solmes was 
mortally wounded. It is univerſally allowed 
that the allies fought with great valour, and 
that king William diſcharged the different 
parts of an accompliſhed general, and a 
gallant ſoldier, He was preſent in all parts 
of the battle; he charged in perſon, where 
the danger was moſt imminent, and ſaw 
a great number of men fall on every ſide of 
him. : 

The remaining part of the campaign pro- 
duced nothing remarkable, except the re- 
duction of Charleroy, which, after ſuſtain- 
ing a regular ſiege of ſix and twenty days 
ſurrendered on honourable terms. 

The Engliſh were as unſucceſsful at ſea, 
land. The king 
had ordered the admirals to fit out the fleet 
with the utmoſt expedition, that they might 
block up the enemy in their own ports, and 
protect the commerce, which had been har- 
raſſed by the French corſairs. But the naval 
preparations were conducted with ſo little 
jpirit, that the ſquadrons of the enemy ſailed 
trom their harbours, before the Engliſh could 
put to ſea, 

About the middle of May, they aſſembled 
at St. Helen's, and took on board five regi- 
ments, intended for a deſcent on Breſt; but 
this enterprize was never attempted, When 
the Engliſh and Dutch ſquadrons joined, fo 
as to form a very numerous fleet, the public 
expected they would undertake ſome expe- 
dition of importance; but the admirals were 
divided in opinion, nor did their orders 
war rant their executing any ſcheme of con- 
ſequence. Ar laſt it was reſolved, that the 
combined fleets ſhould accompany the trade 
fifty leagues to the weſtward of Uſhant; and 

that Sir George Rooke with a ſquadron of. 
twenty three ſhips, ſhould conduct them to 
tc deſtined ports. But the Imprudence 
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of this reſolution ſoon appeared; for Rooke 
had no ſooner entered the Straits, than he 
diſcovered the enemy's fleet, amounting to 
eighty ſail, under the command of the counts 
He inſtantly 
ſummoned a council of war, who gave it as 
their opinion, that the merchant-men ſhould 
endeavour to fave themſclves in the neigh- 
bouring ports of Faro, St. Lucan, and 
Cadiz, while the admiral ſhould ſtand of 
under an eaſy fail for the protection or the 


reſt. About lix in the evening, the enemy 


came up with two Dutch men of war, com- 
manded by the captains Schryver and Van- 
der-Pole, who bravely maintained a fight of 


five hours; but were at length compelled 


to yield to ſuperior force. An Engliſh ſhip 
of war, and a rich pinnace were burned; 
nine and twenty merchant veſſels were taken, 
and about fifty deſtroyed by the enemy, 

Mean while Rooke continued his courſe 
with a freſh gale, and on the nineteenth of. 
June, ſent home the Lark ſhip of war, with 
the news of his misfortunes: then he bore 
away for the Madeiras; where having taken 
on board wood and water, he failed for Ire- 
land, and on the third day of Auzuſt arrived 
at Corke with fifty ſail, including, ſhips of 
war and trading veſſels. 

The French admiral, inſtead of purſuing 
Rooke to Madeira, made an unſucceſsful 
attempt upon Cadiz, and bombarded Gib- 
raltar, where the merchants ſunk their ſhips, 
that they might not fall into the enemy's 
hands. They afterwards failed along the 
coaſt of Spain, burned ſome Engliſh and 
Dutch veiiels at Malaga and Alicant, and 
at laſt returned in triumph to Toulon, The 
diſcontents 2! ing from this misfortune were 
greatly increaed by the failure of an expe- 
dition to the Weſt Indies, which was com- 
mitted to the care Sir Francis Wheeler. 
He made an unſucc..:tul attempt upon the 
iſlands of Martinico and Sr. Domingo. He 
then filled to Beſton in New England, in 
order to form a plan for attacking Quebec; 
but the fealen was too far advanced, for 


ay 
17 


undertaking an enterprize of that natute. 


II: afterwards ſailed for Placentia in New- 
foundland, 
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foundland, which he would have attacked 
without heſitation ; but the deſign was re- 
jected by a majority of voices in a council 
of war. Thus baffled in all his deſigns, he 
ſet fail for England, and arrived at Portſmouth 
in a very ſhattered condition; the greater 
part of his men having died in the courſe of 
the voyage. | 
Thele misfortunes, duubtleſs aroſe from a 
motley miniſtry, divided among themſelves, 
who inſtead of acting in concert for the pub- 
lic good, employed all their influence to 
thwart the views and bl:cken the reputation 
of each other. The people in general ex- 
claimed againſt the marquis of Caermarthen, 
the earls of Nottingham and Rocheſter ; 
who had acquired great credit with the 
queen, whoſe concurrence in theſe un- 
weildy meaſures was therefore ſtrongly ſul- 


pected. 


But if the Engliſh were diſcontented, the 
French were miſerable in the midſt of their 
victories. Their kingdom laboured under 
a dreadful famine, occaſioned partly by un- 
favourable ſeaſons, and partly by the war, 
which had not left hands ſufficient to culti- 
vate the ground. 

Lewis, touched with the miſeries, or alarm- 
ed at the complaints of his ſubjects, endea- 
voured tofree them from the burthen of that 
ruinous war, in which his ambition had in- 
volved them. With this view he attempted 
to conclude a ſeparate peace with ſome of 
the allies, and even intreated the northern 
powers to employ their good offices for a 
general accommodation. A memorial was 
actually preſented by the Daniſh miniſter to 
King William, by which it appears, that the 
French king would have been contented to 
purchaſe a peace with ſome conſiderable con- 
ceſſions. But the terms were rejected by 
William, who determined to proſecute the 
war, until France ſhould be reduced to 
ſuch a condition, that ſhe ſhould never 
more be able to endanger the liberties of 
Europe. 

The king, having prevailed upon the ſtates 
general to augment their land forces, and 


navy, for the ſervice of the enſuing. year, | 


” * * 
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change his miniſters. 


deliberated on 


A. D. 1693. 


embarked for England, and arrived at Ken- 
ſington on the thirtieth day of October. 
Finding the people diſſatisfied with the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration, he inſtantly reſolved to 


fleet was beſtowed upon admiral Ruſſel. The 
earl of Nottingham was diſmiſſed, and the 


ſtate. 
don, and all other commiſſions over Eng- 


continue ir office. 


the eſtimates, and ſupplies of the enſuing 
tor the navy, and above one hundred thou- 
ſand for the land ſervice. 


by way of advance, to appeaſe the clamours 
of the ſeamen, who were become mutinous 
and deſperate for want of pay; upwards of 
one million being due to them fer wages. 
Then they voted the number of men required 
for the navy; but could not comply with 
the demand for the army, conſiſtent with 
their regard for their country. They called 


for all the treaties ſubliſting between the king 


and his allies ; they examined the different 
proportions of the troops furniſhed by the 


"reſpective powers; they conſulted the in- 


tended augmentations, and fixed the eſta- 
bliſhment of the year at fourſcore and three 
thouſand one hundred and twenty one men, 
including officers. For the maintenance of 
theſe, they allotted the ſum of two millions, 
five hundred and thirty thouſand, five hun- 
dred and ninety pounds: they granted two 
millions for the navy, and about five hun- 

red thouſand to make good the deficiencies 
of the annuity and poll bills; ſo that the ſup- 
plies for the year amounted to about five 
millions and a half; raiſed by a land tax of 
four ſhillings in the pound, by two more lives 
in the annuities, a new duty upon ſalt, and 3 


lottery, ſtamp duties upon vellum, 2 
| ; men 


The command of the 
ear] of Shrewſbury appointed ſecretary of 
The lieutenancy for the city of Lon- 
land were placed in the hands of the Whigs; 
but ſuch of the Tories, as ſeemed to wiſh well 
to the preſent government, were allowed to 

When the commons took into conſideration: 
year, the king demanded forty thouſand men. 
Before the houſe 


theſe enormous demands, 
they granted four hundred thouſand pounds 
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ment and paper, and a tax upon hackney and 
ſtage coaches. : 

A. D. 1694. In the courſe of this ſeſſion, 
the nation ſuſtained another misfortune 1n 
the fate of Sir Francis Wheeler, who had 
been commander in chief of the Mediterra- 
nean ſquadron, He had received inſtruc- 
tions to take under his convoy the merchant 
ſhips bound to Turkey, Spain, and Italy; to 
cruize thirty days in a certain latitude for the 
protection of the Spaniſh fleet homeward 
bound; to leave part of his ſquadron at Ca- 
diz, as Convoy to the trade for England; to 
ſail with the reſt to the Mediterranean; to 
Join the Spaniſh fleet in his return; and to 
act in concert with them, until he ſhould 
be joined by the fleet from Turkey and 
the Straits, and convoy them back to Eng- 
land. - | 

About the latter end of October he fail- 
ed from St. Helen's and in the month of Ja- 
nuary arrived at Cadiz; there leaving rear- 
admiral Hopſon, he proceeded for the Me- 
diterranean, In the bay of Gibraltar he was 
over taken by a dreaiful tempeſt under a 
lee ſhore which he could not poſſibiy weather, 
and where the ground was ſo foul, that no 
anchor would hold. A great number of 
ſhips were driven on ſhore, and many periſh- 
ed; the admiral's ſhip foundered at ſea, and 
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thing ſeemed to promiſe an active campaign. 
On the third day of June, the dauphin took 
the command of the French forces, with which 
Luxembourgh had taken poſt between Mors 
and Maubeuge, and paſſing the Sambre en- 
camped at Fleurus; but on the eighteenth he 
removed from thence, and took up his quarters 
between St. Tron and Wanheim; while the 


confederates lay at Roſbeck. 
King William now determined to pals the 


Schelde; but was prevented by ſuch a rapid 


and unexpected march of the enemy under 


command of the dauphin, that Lewis wrote 


with his own hand, a letter of thanks to his 
army, and ordered it to be read to every par- 
ticular ſquadron and battalion. The only ac- 
tion of importance which happened, was the 
reduction of Huy, which after a ſiege of ten 
days ſurrendered to the allies. The king. 


finding it impoſſible to bring the enemy to an 


engagement, ordered Dixmuyde, Deynſe, Ni- 
nove, and Tittlemont, to be ſecured for win-- 
ter quarters to part of the army: the dauphin 
returned to. Verſailes; William quitted 
the camp on the laſt of September, and 
both. armies broke up about the middle of Oc- 
tober. 

In the courſe of this ſummer, the bank of 
England was eſtabliſhed. A certain number 
of merchants ſubſcribed to the amount of 


he and all his crew were buried in the deep, twelve hundred thouſand pounds, as a preſent 


except two Moors who were miraculouſly | fund for carrying on the purpoſes of this in- 
ſaved. The remains of the fleet were ſo | ſtitution. A bill was brought into parliament, 


much ſhattered, that they returned to Ca- id eaſily paſſed both houſes, empowering their. 
dia, in order to be refitted. The loſs ſuſ- majeſties to incorporate them by the name of 

= tained by this misfortune was very confidera- | governors and company of the bank of Eng- 

r 5 ble, nevertheleſs it was foon repaired, and the | land, under a proviſo, that, at any time after 
fleet put in a condition to act offenſively a- | the firſt of Auguſt 1705, upon a year's no- 

. ainſt the enemy. tice, and the repayment of the capital, the ſaid 
9 The king having ſettled the affairs of the | corporation ſhould ceaſe and determine. This 
$ 


— 


nation, embarked at Margate on the ſixth | eſtabliſhment, it muſt be confeſſed has been 
day of May, and next evening arrived in | productive of ſome bad conſequences but the 
- Holland where he conlvlted with the ſtates | acvantages which ariſe from it, are generally 
gencral. On the third day of June he re- allowed to be more than ſufficient to counter- 
paired to Bertherme abbey near Louvain, | ballance its inconveniences. 
the place appointed fur the rendezvous of the | The king having ſettled the affairs of the 
army; and there he was met by the electors | confederacy, embarked for England, and. 
of Bavaria and Cologne, In a few days a nu- | on the ninth of November landed at Mar- 
merous army was ſummoned, and every gate. On the twelfth, he opened the ſeſſion 


of 
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of parliament with a ſpeech, in which he 
obſerved, that the poſture of affairs was 
greatly improved both by ſea and land, ſince 
they laſt parted. He demanded ſuch ſup- 
plies, as would enable him to proſecute the 
war with vigour. He deſired they would 


continue the act cf tonnage and poundage, 


which expired at Chriſtmas ;z reminded them 
of the deb: for the tranſport ſhips employed 
in the reduction of Ireland, and exhorted 
them to prepare a bill for the encourage- 
ment of ſeamen. This ſeſſion. proceeded 


with greater unanimity than any, which had 


ſat during the preſent reign. 

The commons, having examined the eſti- 
mates, and accounts, voted four millions, 
ſeven hundred, ſixty four thouſand, ſeven 


hundred and twelve pounds, for the ſervice 


of the army and navy. In order to raiſe 
this ſum, they continued the land tax, re- 


newed the ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage, 


and impoled new duties on different com- 
modities. | 

About this period, Dr. John Tillotſon, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, was ſeized with 
a fit of the dead palſy, in the chapel at 
Whitehall, and died on the twenty ſecond 
of November, deeply regretted by the king 
and queen, and by the nation in general, 
who eſteemed him as a prelate poſſeſſed of 
every amiable quality, and engaging virtue, 
A ſolid judgment, a fincere piety, an uni- 
verſal philanthtopy, diſtinguiſhed his life, 
and ſtrongly characterize his ſermons, which, 
not withſtanding the obloquy of frantic en- 
thuſiaſts, may juſtly be conſidered as per- 
fect models of facred compoſition, So gene- 
rous and charitable had he been in a poſt, 
from which his predeceſſor Sancroft had 
raiſed an eſtate, that he died poor, and had 
not the king forgiven his fiſt fruits, his 
creditors could not have been indemnified. 
He was ſucceeded in the archiepiſcopal ſee 
by Dr. Tenitvn, biſhop of Lincoln, who 
was indulged with the privilege of recom— 
mending Dr. Gardner to the biſhopric from 


which he had been tranſlated, 


be queen did not long ſurvive her fa- 


vou:ite prelate; in about a month af.er his 
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deceaſe, ſhe was ſeized with the imall pox, 
and the ſymptoms appearing dangerous, ſhe 
prepared herſelf for death with great com- 
poſure. She ſpent her time in exerciſes of 
devotion, ſhe received the ſacrament, with 
all rhe biſhops who were in attendance, and 
expired on the twenty eighth of December, 
in the thirty third year of her age, and the 
{ixta of her reian 

Queen Mary, was in her perſon tall and 
well proportioned, with an oval viſage, 
lively eyes, agreeable features, a mild aſpect, 
and a majeitic mien. Her apprehenſion 


was clear, her memory retentive, and her 


judgment ſtrong. She was a zealous pro- 
teſtant, ſcrupulouſly exact in all the duties 
of devotion, fincere, generous and chari— 
table. As an inſtance of her impartial re- 
gard to merit of character, we ſhall cite her 
reply to one of her courtiers, who happened 
to inveigh againſt the ſeverity of hiſtaxians, 


O . 
who had treated the memory of ſome princes 


with ſo much rigour; © that if thele princes 


„were ſuch as the hiſtorians repreſented 
* them, they richly deſerved the treatment 
they had received; and that thoſe who 
trod in their ſteps might naturally expect 
the ſame fate, for truth, though it might 
be for ſome time ſuppreſſed, would moſt 
* certainly in the end prevail.“ Her cha- 
rafter lies under the imputation of two 
defects; her aſcending the throne of he 
father without any ſeeming compunct'on, 
and treating her ſiſter as a ſtranger. With 
reſpect to the firit, candour naturally lcads 
us to palliate, by ſuggeſting, that her con- 
nection with her father, however cloſe, was 
far interior to her conjugal obligations; with 
reſpect to the latter it may juſtly be obſc re- 
ed, that family connections are of all others 
the moſt delicate, and are frequently in— 
fluctced by ſuch a variety of minute and 
unknown circumitances, that an indifferent 
perſon cannot aſcertain, which party is julliy 
ceniuratle. 

The king was ſo afited with her death, 
that for ſcveral days after the mslanchol) 
event, he could neither ſee company, nor 


attend to the buſineſs of the ſtate. Her 
&bſequies 
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-bſequies were performed with great magni- 
foes) the Wet 7 was attended from White- 
hall to Weſtminſter Abbey, by all the 
judges, ſerjeants at law, the lord mayor, and 
aldermen of the city of London, and both 
houſes of parliament. The common council 
of London alſo came to a reſolution to erect 
her ſtatue, with that of the king, in the 
Royal Exchange. 

The princeſs Anne, hearing of the queen's 
indiſpoſition, ſent a lady of her bed-cham- 
ber, to beg the favour to be admitted to 
her preſence; but the requeſt was refuſed, 
on pretence, that the phyſicians had direct- 
ed, that her majeſty ſhould be kept as quiet 
as poſſible. However, before her death, 
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ſhe ſent a forgiving meſſage to her ſiſter, and 
after her deceaſe, the earl of Sunderland 
effected a reconciliation between the king 
and the princeſs, who viſited him at Kenſing- 
ton, where ſhe was received with uncommon 
civility: He aſſigned her St. James's palace 
for her reſidence, and as an additional mark 
of his reſpect, preſented her with the greater 
part of the queen's jewels. But a mutual 
jealouſy, and diſguſt ſubſiſted under theſe 
exterior appearances of friendſhip and eſteem: 
The king admitted her into no ſhare of 


| buſineſs, nor did he order his miniſters to 


attend her, or inform her of any public 
tranſactions, , 


7 o 


WF liawen: to the eighteenth day of June, and 
the king appointed a regency to govern the 


N lecretary of ſtate 
N chamberlain, and the lord Godolphin, firſt 


* 


A. D. 1695, N the third of May the 
king went to the houſe of 
peers and cloted the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, - 
in which he thanked them for the ſupplies 
they had granted; acquainted them with his 
intention of going abroad, aſſured them he 
would veſt the adminiſtration in perſons of 
approved fidelity; and deſired that the 
members of both houſes would be particu- 
larly careful to preſerve the public peace. 


The lord keeper then prorogued the par- 


kingdom during his abſence. 

This was compoſed of the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, Someriet, lord keeper of the 
erett 1a), the earl of Pembroke lord privy 
teal; the duke of Devonſhire, lord ſteward 
ot the houſhold, the duke of Shrewſbury 
the earl of Dorſet, lord 


| 


commiſſioner of the treaſury; but neither 
Noz. 40. Vol. II. 


WILLIAM III. Alone. 


the princeſs of Denmark nor her huſband 
had any ſhare in the adminiſtration; a cir- 
cumſtance which diſcovered the king's jea- 
louſy, and gave offence to the greater part 
of the nation. | 

On the twelfth of May the king embark- 
ed at Graveſend, and arrived at the Hague 
in a few days, from whence he ſoon atter 
repaired to the army in Flanders: The 
allies were now ſuperior to the French, who 
were obliged during this whole campaign, 
to act on the defenſive, and were further 
diſpirited, by the loſs of the gallant duke of 
Luxembonrgh, who in the month of January 
died at Verſailles, in the fixty ſeventh year 
of his age, and was ſucceeded in command 
by the mareſchal Villeroy, while Boufflers 
commanded a leparate army, though ſubject 
to the other's orders. 

The enemy, conſcious of their own infe- 
riority, had thought proper to ſecure their 
late conqueſts by a new line drawn between 

u the 
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the Lys, and the Schelde, and to make diſpo; | hand on the elector of Bayaria's ſhoulder, he 
{tion for covering Dunkirk, 'Ypres, Tournay, [exclaimed with great tranſport, See my brave 
end Namur, ſome of which they apprehend- ' Engliſh” “““ 8 . 
ed would be attacked by the allies. Mean On the twenty ſeventh the Engliſh and Scots 
while the confederates formed two great artnies | under Ramlay and Hamilton, aſſaulted the 
in the Netherlands, the firſt compoſed of ſe- counterſcarp, where they met with an obſti- 
venty battalions, of foot, and eighty. two ſqua- nate reſiſtance from the beſieged: but being 
drons of horſe and dragoons, was encamped-| ſuſtained by the Dutch, they made a lodge- | 
at Aerſeele, Canehem, and Wanterghen, | Sy ment on the foremoſt covered way, belles c 1 
tween Theildt, and Deynſe, and commanded gate of St. Nicholas, as alſo upon that part of 
by the king in perſon, aſſiſted by the old the counterguard. The valour of the enemy 
prince of Vaudemont; the other, campoſed of on this occaſion, could only be exceeded by, 
ſixteen battalions of foot, and one hundred and | that of the aſſailants. Their officers. in par- 
irty - ſquadrons of horſe, was encamped at | ticular behayed with amazing reſolution. Se- 
Zellich, and Ham under the command of the veral perſons were Killed in the trenches on the 
elector of Bavaria, ſeconded by the duke of | king's ſide; and amon theſe Mr. Godfrey, de- 
Holſtein Ploen, the earl of Athlone, and ſe-puty governor of the bank of England, who 
veral other experienced officers. came to the camp to confer with his majeſty 
King William having by his motions, drawn | about remitting money for the payment of the 
the forces of the enemy on the ſide of Flan- | army. 
ders, directed the baron de Heyden, and the | The fiege was carried on and ſuſtained with 
earl of Athlones who commanded forty ſqua- great reſolution till the thirtieth day of Auguſt, 
drons, from the camp of the elector of Bava- | when the beſieged were ſummoned to ſur- 
ria, to inveſt Namur, which was accordingly | render by Horn, who in a parley with the 
performed on the third of July. This place | count de Lamont, general of the French in- 
was ſtrong by art and nature before it fell into | fantry, gave him to underſtand, that the 
the hands of the enemy, ſince which it had | mareſchal de Villeroy had retired towards the 
received ſuch additional fortifications, that it | Mehaigne, fo that the garriſon could not ex- 
was now ſuppoſed to be altogether impregna- | pect to be relieved. The enemy neglecting to 
ble; the enterprize was therefore deemed an | give an immediate anſwer, the parley was 
inconteſtable proof of William's temerity. | broke off; and the elector reſolved to proceed 
The trenches were opened on the eleventh of | without delay to a general aſſault, which had 
= - July, and next day the batteries began to play | been concerted by the king before. his depar- 
| with incredible fury. The ſiege was proſe- | ture. Though this did not ſucceed in its full 
| cuted with great ardour, and the governor made | extent, the confederates remained mafters of 
a very gallant reſiſtance. ſa very extenſive lodgement, near an Engliſh 
On the eighteenth, major general Ramſay, | mile in length. 
and lord Cutts, at the head of five battalions, | This advantage, however, was not gained 
Scotch, and Dutch, aſſaulted the enemy's ad- without confiderable loſs, about two thouſand 
vanced works on the counterſcarp. They were | men being either killed or wounded in the ac- 
ſuſtained by ſix Engliſh battalions; while ma- | tion, in which the clector of Bavaria ſignalized 
jor Saliſch, with eight foreign regiments, and | his courage; riding from place to place through 
nine thouſand pioneers, advanced on the left, | the hotteſt of the enemy's fire; giving orders 
The conteſt was deſperate and bloody, the | with great compoſurc; animating the officers 
enemy maintaining their ground for two hours | with praiſe and preterment ; and the private 
with undaunted reſolution; but they were at | ſoldiers by a diſtribution of large handfuls of 
laſt repulſed, and purſued to the. very gates of | gold. | 
the town. The king was ſo charmed with the Thc beſieged having obtained a ceſſation 
gallantry of the Britiſh troops; that laying his | of arms to bury their dead, the 2 ry 
. Ulicard, 
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Guiſcard, on the firſt of September appeared: 
on. the beach, and deſired to ſpeak: with the 
elector of Bavaria, His highneſs imme- 
diately. mounted the beach, and the gover- 
nar offered to ſurrender. the fort of Cochorn; 
but the elector replied, that, if he intended 
to, capitulate, he might treat for the: whole. 
This reply being imparted to Boufflers, he 
agreed to the propoſals; the ceſſation was 
prolonged, and that very evening the capi- 
tulation was ſigned; Villeroy, who: lay 
encamped at Gemblours, was no ſooner ap- 


% 


precipitation, and having re-inforced the 
garriſon, of Dinant, retreated towards the 
lines, in the neighbourhood:of Mons. 

On the fifth day of September the French 
garriſon, which from fifteen, thouſand, was 
now reduced to five thouſand five hundred 


caſtle; and Boufflers was arreſted in the 
name of. his, Brittanie majeſty, by way of 
repriſal for the garriſons of Dixmuyde and 
Deynſe, which had been detained by the 
French king in violatich of the cartel eſtab- 
liſhed between the two nations. His con- 
finement however was of ſhort duration; 
for upon. the. return of a meſſenger from 
Verſailles, with an aſſurance that the garri- 
ſons ſhould be reſtored, he was immediately 
ſet at liberty. 

After the reduction of Namur, which 
eſtabliſhed the military character of William, 
he left the command to the elector of Bavaria, 
and retired to Loo, his uſual receſs both 
tor pleature and buſineſs. About the latter 
end of September, both armies began to 
ſeparate: the French forces retired within 
their lines; the greateſt part of the allies were 
diſtributed in the neighbouring garriſons ; 
the reit marched towards Nieuport under 
the prince of Wirtemberg for the ſecurity 


of that place. Thus ended the campaign 
in Flanders. 


rode maſters of the main; and the enemy 
durſt not venture abroad from their harbours. 


WILLIAM III. Alone. 


prized. of the ſprrender of Namur, than he 
paſſed. the Sambre near Charleroy with great 


; 
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of corſairs, which greatly infeſted the trade 
of the nation, The marquis of Caermar- 
then, being ſtationed with a ſquadron off 
the iſlands of Scilly, miſtook a fleet of 


merchant ſhips for the Breſt fleet, and re- 


tired: with precipitation into Milford-Haven. 


By this means, the cruizers were ſuffered to 


prey upon the merchant men; nor did they 


fail to improve ſuch a favourable opportuni- 


ty. They took a great number of ſhips 
from Barbadoes; and five from the Eaft- 
Indies; valued ata million ſterling. | 
King William, having concerted with the 
allies the ſtate of the war for the er:ſuing- 
campaign, embarked for England on the 
ninth: of October, and next day arrived at 


| Margate, from whence he repaired to Lon. 


don, where he was received as a conqueror, 


and eighty three men, marched out of the 


The Engliſh, during this whole ſummer | 


amidſt the acclamations of the people. He 
inſtantly ſummoned a council at Kenſing- 
ton, in which it was determined to convoke 
a new parliament: | 

The parliament was therefore diſſolved by 
proclamation, and a new one ſummoned to 
meet at Weſtminſter on the twenty ſecond 
day of November. While the whole nation 
was thus occupied in the elections, William, 
by the advice of his confidents, endeavoured 
to conciliate the eſteem of his people by a 
more familiar and affable deportment, than 
was agreeable to his diſpoſition. He honour- 
ed the diverſions of Newmarket with his 
preſence, and there received a, compliment 
of congratulation from the univerſity of 
Cambridge. Then he viſited at their re- 
ſpective ſeats ; the earls of Sunderland, Nor- 
thampton, and Montague, the duke of New- 
caſtle, the lord Brooke, and the duke of 
Shrewſbury; and afterwards made a ſolemn. 
entry into Oxford, having been met at ſome. 
diſtance from the city by the duke of Or- 
mond, as chancellor of the univerſity, the 
vice chancellor, the doctors, and the mag i- 
ſtrates in their formalities. He proceeded 
directly to the theatre, where he was wel- 
comed in an elegant Latin ſpeech, and re- 
ceived from the chancellor, on his knees, 
the uſual preſents of a large Engliſh Bible 


Nevertheleſs they equipped a great number 


and book of Common Prayer, with the cuts 


gs: 
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of the univerſity, and a pair of gold fringed | 


gloves. The conduits ran with wine, and a 
magnificent banquet was prepared : but the 
duke of Ormond having communicated to his 
majeſty an anonimous letter, importing that 
there was a deſign to poiſon him, he depart- 
ed immediately for Windſor. The univerſity 
however inſtead of reſenting this abrupt be- 
haviour, choſe Sir William Trumball, ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, as one of their repreſenta- 
tives. 

Though the whig intereſt generally pre- 
vailed in the election, many of that party 
were malecontents; Foley was again choſen 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. The king 
in his firſt ſpeech extolled the valour of the 
Engliſh forces; expreſſed his concern at be- 
ing obliged to demand ſuch large ſupplies 
from his people; obſerved that the funds had 
proved very deficient, and the civil liſt was 
in a precarious ſituation; recommended to 
their compaſſionate regard the miſerable ſtate 
of the French proteſtants; took notice of 
the bad ſtate of the coin; deſired they would 
form a bill for the encouragement of ſea- 
men, and contrive laws for the advancement 
of commerce. He mentioned, that the French 
were making mighty preparations for taking 
the field early in the ſpring, intreated them 
to make diſpatch; aſſured them that he was 
perfectly ſatisfied with the choice his people 
had made of repreſentatives; and exhorted 
them to proceed with temper and unani- 
mity. 
Though the two houſes preſented addreſſes 
of congratulation to the king, upon his late 
ſacceſs, and promiſed to aſſiſt him in proſe- 
cuting the war with vigour; the nation 
loudly exclaimed againſt the intolerable bur- 
then and loſſes to which they were ſub- 
jected, by a ſcheme of politics, which was 
attended with a vaſt expence of blood and 
treaſure. The members of the lower houle, 
who had adopted oppoſing maxims, either 
from principle or reſentment, reſolved, that 
the crown ſhould purchaſe the ſupplies with 
ſome conceſſions in favour of the people. 
They therefore brought in the ſo Jong con- 
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treaſon, and miſpriſion of treaſon, and con- 
{idering the critical juncture of affairs, the 


teſted bill for regulating trials in caſes of high | 


0 
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courtiers were afraid of obſtructing ſuch a po- 


pular meaſure. The bill enacted, that perſons 


indicted for high treaſon, or miſpriſion of trea- 
ſon; ſhould be furniſhed with a copy of in- 
dictment five days before the trial, and in- 


| dulged with two counſellors to plead in their 


behalf; that no perſons ſhould be indicted but 
upon the oaths of two witneſſes, ſwearing to 
overtacts; that in two or more treaſons of di- 
vers kinds, alledged in the ſame bill of indict- 
ment, one witneſs to one, and another- witneſs 
to another ſhould not be deemed two witneſſes; 
that no perſon ſhould be proſecuted for any 
ſuch crime, unleſs the indictment was found 
within three years after the offence was com- 
mitted, except in caſe of a deſign or attempt 
to aſſaſſinate or poiſon the king which ſhould 
not be ſubject to this limitation; that perſons 
indicted for treaſon or miſpriſion of treaſon, 
ſhould be furniſhed with copies of the pannel 


of jurors two days at leaſt before their trial, 


and have proceſs to compel their witneſſes to 
appear; that no evidence ſhould be admitted 
of any overt- act, not expreſsly laid in the in- 
dictment; and that this act ſhould nat extend 
to any impeachment, or other proceedings in 
parliament; nor to any indictment for coun- 
terfeiting his majeſty's coin, his great ſeal, pri- 
vy ſeal, ſign manual, or ſignet. 

This important affair being diſcuſſed, the 
commons proceeded to examine the accounts 
and eſtimates, and voted above five millions 
for the ſervice of the enſuing year. They 
next began to examine the ſtate of the coin, 
which by the fraudulent arts of clippers, was 
now ſhamefully debaſed, and after a long de- 
bate, reſolved to proceed to a new coinage. 
Happily for the nations, the re coinage was 
undertaken and executed with uncommon ex- 

edition; nor was it attended with any cf 
thoſe fatal conſequences which the enemies of 
the government had affected to foreſee; tor 
in leſs than a year, the currency of England, 
which had been the worſt, became the beſt 
coin in Europe. TEN 

A. D. 1696. About this time the intent!- 
on of the public was engaged by the diſco- 

very 
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very of a plot againſt the king's perſon and 
government. The Jacobites, imagining that 
his intereſt was conſiderably weakened by the 
death of his conſort, reſolved to attempt the 
reſtoration of the late king; and with that 
view they at once concerted the ſcheme of 


WILLIAM UL Alone. 


inferior actors, Captain Fiſher, Pendergraſs 
an Iriſh officer, ald La Rue, a Frenchman. 
The two former gave their information to 
the earl of Portland; the laſt to brigadier Le- 
viſon. The king was at firſt extremely back- 


I 69 


ward in believing the plot; but finding it 


a foreign invaſion, and the delign of aſſaſſi- 
nating his majeſty 


confirmed by ſo many witneſſes ; he admitted 


The earl of Ayleſbury, | Pendergraſs into his preſence, and perſuaded 


lord Montgomery, ſon to the marquis of | him to give a liſt of the aſſaſſins. A procla- 


Powis, Sir John Fenwick, Sir John Friend, 
captain Charnock, captain Porter, were the 
contrivers of the project. In the beginning 
of February, the duke of Berwick had come 
privately into England, in order to haſten the 
preparations of the conſpirators. He aſſur- 
ed them, that king James was ready to make 
a deſcent with a conſiderable number of French 
forces, diſtributed commiſſions, and gave di- 
rections for procuring men, arms, and horſes, 
to join him at his arrival. On his return to 
France, he found every thing prepared for 
the expedition; troops were drawn down to 
the ſea ſide; a great number of tranſports 
were aſſembled at Dunkirk; monſieur Gaba- 
ret was approaching with a ſquadron of ſhips, 
which when joined by that of Du Bart at 
Dunkirk, was deemed a ſufficient convoy; 
and James had come as far as Calais in his 
way toembark. _ "3 
While one part of the Jacobites proceeded 
againſt William in the uſual way of exciting 
an inſurrection; another, conſiſting of the 
moſt deſperate conſpirators, had formed a 
ſcheme of aſſaſſination. Sir George Barclay 
a native of Scotland, a man of undaunted. 
courage, cautious and circumſpect, but a fu- 
rious bigot to the church of Rome, was 
landed in Romney-marſh, in order to effect 
this horrid deſign. He imparted the ſecret to 
Harriſon, alias Johnſton, a prieſt, Charnock, 
Porter, and Sir William Perkins, by whom 
it was approved; and allo pretended to have 
a particular commiſſion for this ſervice. 
After various conſultations, they reſolved to 
attack the king on his return from Rich-. 
mond, where he uſually hunted on Satur- 
days, and the ſcene of the tragedy was a lane 
berween Brentiord and Turnham-green, But 


mation was iſſued for their immediate appre- 
henſion. Barclay abſconded and could ne- 
ver be found, ſo the Jacobites had a plauſi- 
ble pretext for denying the commiſſion, which 
he had obtained from James. 

Mean while James was ſo confident of the 
ſucceſs of the enterprize, that he had actually 
embarked his artillery and ſtores, and even 
a good number of his troops; but he was 
ſoon convinced that he had been too ſan- 
guine in his expectations. Admiral Ruſſel 
was now diſpatched to the French coaſt with 
a fleet of above fifty fail of the line; and the 
enemy confounded at his appearance, retired 
into their harbours with the utmoſt precipi- 
tation; while James, overwhelmed with deſ- 
pair, returned to St; Germain. Mot of the 
conſpirators being ſecured, the king after 
their examination, in a ſpeech to both hou- 


| ſes, communicated the nature of the con- 


ſpiracy againſt his life; as well as the deſign 
of a foreign invaſion ; profeſſed his reliance 
on their good will and affection, and hoped 
they would take ſuch fteps for their com- 
mon ſafety, as ſhould appear to them moſt 
expedient. That very evening the two 
houſes waited upon him at Kenſington, with 
an affectionate addreſs, in which they expreſ- 
ſed their deteſtation of the execrable deſign, 
which had been formed againit his ſacred 
perſon, of which they beſought him to take 
extraordinary care. They aſſured him, they 
would defend his life and maintain his go— 
vernment againſt the late king James, and all 
other enemies, and declared, that in caſe his 
majeſty ſhould come to a voilent death, they 
would revenge it upon his adverſaries, and 
their adherents. The king was highly pleaſed 
with this warm addreſs, and aſſured them in 


the conſpiracy was diſcovered by three of the 
Noz. 40. Yor. II, 


his turn, he would take all opportunities 
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of recommending himſelf to the continuance | 
of their loyalty and affeQion. 

The parliament next proceeded to con- 
ſider of ways and means for raiſing the 
ſupplies. A new bank was eſtabliſhed, com- 
monly called the Land-bank, becauſe found- 
ed upon land- ſecurities. This ſcheme, ſup- 
poſed to have been projected by the famous 
doctor Chamberlain, was chiefly managed 
by Foley and Harley, and was generally 
believed to be a tory plan, intended to ruin 
the bank of England. The company of 
the latter petitioned againſt the bill, and 
were heard by their counſel; but their re- 
preſentation had no effect, and the bill hav- 
ing paſſed both houſes, at laſt received the 
royal aſſent. On the twenty ſeventh of 
April, the king cloſed the ſeſſion, with a 
ſhort but gracious ſpeech, and the parlia- 


ment was prorogued to the ſixteenth day of 


June. Before this period many of the con- 
ſpirators were brought to condign puniſh- 
ment, upon the evidence of Pendergraſs, 
Porter, and others. 

The generals of the allied army, reſolved 
to make an immediate retaliation upon the 
French, for their baſe deſign upon the life 
of king William. Lewis had been ſo con- 
fident of the ſucceſs of the expedition, that 
he had even regulated his military operations 
in Flanders upon that ſuppoſition, and had 
eſtabliſhed a vaſt magazine at Givet,. with 
a view of ſtriking ſome ſtroke of importance 


early in the campaign, while the all'es ſhould 


be weakened by the abſence. of the Britiſh | 


troops. Upon this magazine the confede- 
rates determined to wreak their vengeance, 
and with this view, tne earl of Athlone, and 
Lieutenant general Coehorn, ſet out from 
Namur with forty ſquadrons, thirty batta- 
lions, fiftcen pieces of cannon, and. ſix mor- 
tars. Athlone with part ot his body inveited 
Dinant, while Coehorn with the remainder, 
advanced to Givet. He forthwith began to 
bombard the town, which in three hours 
was on fire, and by four in the afternoon 
- wholly. deſtroyed, with the” gpeat magazine 
it contained. Then the tw& generals join- 


ing their forces, returned to Namur, without 
interruption. 


bg 
[ 4. D. 1696. 
King William having appointed the ſame 


* if . - . 
| regency as governed the kingdom, during 


his laſt abſence, embarked ac Margate 61 
the ſeventh of May, and arrived that ſame 
evening at Orange-Pold-r, from whence ©: 
repaired immediately to the Hague, T 
French had taken the ficld early in the ſpring, 
but no enterprize of importance was at- 
tempted in the courſe of this campaign, 
Lewis was obliged to act on the defenſive, 
while the active plans of William were de. 
feated by want of money. All the funds of 
this year proved defective, the land bank 
failed, without having produced any other 
effect, than that of injuring the credit of the 
national bank by its oppoſition. 

The French king having exhauſted the 
wealth and patience of his ſubjects, began 
to be ſenſible of his utter inability to con- 
tinue the war, and therefore reſolved to con- 
vert his attention towards eflecting an im- 
mediate peace. With this view he ſent an 
ambaſſador to the ſtates general; -but the 
Dutch refuſed to enter into any conferences 
on the ſubject, until they had obtained the 
conſent of king William and the allies, 
Lewis, in order to expedite this negotiation, 
purſued offenſive meaſures in Catalonia, where 
his general the duke de Vendome, attacked 
and worſted the Spaniards in their camp near 
Oſtalric, though the action was not deciſive, 
for he was obliged to retreat, after having 
made vigorous efforts againſt their intrench- 
ments. ; 

King William was encamped at Gemblourz,. 
when the duke of Savoy's enyoy notified 
the ſeparate - peace, which his maſter had 
concluded with the French king; though 
he was much chazrined at the information, 
he diſſembled his anger and liſtened to the 
miniſter without the leaſt apparent emotion. 
One of the conditions of this treaty i- 
ported, that within a limited time, the 
allies ſhould evacuate the duke's dominions, 
otherwiſe they ſhould be expelled by tie 
joint forces of France and Savoy. The) 
offered a neutrality to the confederates, but 
this being rejected, the contracting poWels 
refolved to attack the Milaneſe. * 
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| invaſion, that they kept ſixty thouſand men 


irgly, when the truce expired, the duke, as 
eneraliſſimo of the French king, entered 


that duchy and inveſted Valencia, ſo that in 


one campaign he commanded two contending 
armies. The garriſon of Valencia was re— 
duced 10 the utmoſt extremity, when a met- 
ſenger arrived from his Catholic majeſty, 
who had agreed to accept of. a neutrality for 
Italy. 
Though nothing of conſequence had been 


Jately atchieved by ſea, the Engliſh neverthe- 


leſs rode maſters of that element. In the 
month of. June lord Berkeley ſer fail. for 
Uſhant, in order to annoy the French coaſt. 
He pillaged and burned the villages on the 
iſlands Guoy, Horeal, and Heydic ; made 
prize of about twenty veſſels; bombarded 
St. Martin's on the iſle of Rhee, and treat- 
ed the town of Olonne in the ſame manner. 
Theſe enterprizes, however inconſiderable, 
kept the whole coalt of France in perpetual 


alarm. 


The miniſtry were ſo apprehenſive of an 


continually in arms, for the defence of the 
maritime places. Soon after, rear admiral 
Bembow was ſent with a ſmall ſquadron to 
block up Du Bart in. the harbour of Dun- 
kirk; but that bold adventurer found means 
to eſcape in a fog, and ſailing towards the 
Baltic, fell in wich the Dutch fleet, under 
convoy of fix frigates. Theſe he took, to- 
gether with half the trading veſſels; but fall- 
ing in with the outward bound fleet, con- 
voyed by thirteen ſhips. of the line, he was 
obliged to burn four of the frigates, turned 
two adrift and part with all his prizes but 
fifteen, which he carried into Dunkirk, 
King William being tired of an inactive 
campaign, embarked for England on the 


fourth of October, and on the ſixth arrived 


at Margate, from whence he repaired imme— 
diately to Kenſington. The parliament meet- 
ing on the twentieth of the ſame month, his 
majeſty opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in 
which he obſerved, that propoſals had been 
made for a negotiation; but that the beſt 
way of treating with France, would be ſword 
in hand; that he hoped they would be ex- 
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peditious in raiſing ſupplies for the ſervice of 
the enſuing year; that the civil liſt could not 
be ſupported without their aſſiſtance; that 
he flattered himſelf they would contrive ſome 
means for the recovery of the national cre- 
ditz and that unanimity and diſpatch 
were now more than ever neceſſary for 
the honour, ſafety, and advantage of the 
kingdom. | 

The commons having taken this ſpeech 
into conſideration, reſolved, that they would 
ſupport his majeſty's government, and effec- 
tually aſſiſt him in the proſecution of the war. 
They likewiſe preſented a ſpirited addreſs, in 
which they declared; that, notwithſtandir.g 
the blood and treaſure which had been al- 
ready expended, they would not be diverted 
from their reſolution of obtaining by a war, 
a ſafe and-honourable peace; and that there- 
fore, they would continue to ſupport his ma- 
jeſty againſt all his enemies both at home 
and abroad. They then deliberated upon 


the eſtimates, and granted above ſix millions 


for the ſervice of the enſuing year. They 
paſſed a bill for remedying the ill ſtate of 
the coin, and another explaining an act of 
the preceding ſeſſion, for laying duties on low 
wines, and ſpirits of the firſt extraction: In 
order to raiſe the ſupplies of the year, they 
reſolved to tax all perſons according to the 
true value of their real and perſonal eſtates, 
their ſtock upon land and in trade, or their 
income. by offices, penſions, and profeſſions. 
A duty of one penny per week for one year 
was levied upon all perſons not receiving alms. 
Without ſpccifying any further particulars, 
it will be ſufficient - to obſerve, that in the 
general charge, the command did not exempt 


one member of the commonwealth, that 


could be ſuppoſed able to bear any part of 
the burthen. 

As the bank of England had been of ſingu- 
lar utility to the government, the parliament 
reſolved to ſupport the credit of this inſtitu- 
tion. It was accordingly. agreed to ingraft 


upon the capital, the ſum of eight hundred 
thouſand pounds by new ſubſcriptions at. the 
rate of eight per cent intereſt, to be paid by 
talljes and bank notes. In a few days a mil- 
lion. 
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lion was ſubſcribed and paid in that manner, 
and from this time the credit of the bank 
recovered ſo rapidly, that in a few weeks, 
their notes, that bore no intereſt, were equal 
to money, and their bills, that bore intereſt, 
were better. 

The public credit being thus reſtored by the 
ſingular ſagacity and prudence of Mr. Man- 


tague chancellor of the exchequer, and the 


bills paſſed for the ſupplies of the enſuing 
year; the attention of the parliament was next 
engaged by the caſe of Sir John Fenwick, one 
of the conſpirators who had been apprehend- 
ed at New Romney, while he was making his 
eſcape to France. He had, when taken, writ- 
ten a letter to his lady by one Webber, who 
attended him, but this man being ſeized, the 
letter was found to contain ſuch circumſtances, 
as plainly proved him guilty. The affair was 
now ſubmitted to parliament, and the com- 
mons having deliberated on the whole matter, 
brought in a bill of attainder againſt him, 
which, though not without a violent op- 
poſition, was actually carried through both 
houſes, and at laſt received the royal aſſent. 

The bill of attainder was no ſooner paſſed, 
than Fenwick exerted his utmoſt efforts to 
procure a reprieve from his majeſty, but all 
his applications proving ineffectual, he began 
to prepare himſelf for his approaching fate. 
He was indulged with the axe, in confidera- 
tion of his rank and alliance with the houſe 
of Howard, and fuffered on Tower-hill, with 
ſeeming compoſure and reſignation. He own- 
ed his loyalty to king James, and prayed for 


his reſtoration, but mentioned with abhor- 


rence the deſign upon the life of King Wil- 
ham, which he juſtly termed a moſt villainous 
project. 

On the ſixteenth day of April, the king 
cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he 
thanked the parliament for the liberal ſup- 
plies they had granted him, and expreſſed his 


latisfaction with the meaſures they had taken 


for the retrieval of the public credit. About 


this time the earl of Dorſet reſigned the of. 
fice of lord chamberlain, which he had en- 
1 laſt efforts in Flanders, and Catalonia, and 


joyed ever ſince the revolution. He was ſe⸗ 


vere and poignant in his writings, but hu- 
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| mane, and generous in his private conduct. 
The earl of Sunderland ſucceeded him in 
office, and now poſſeſſed as much favour, as 
ever he had enjoyed in the former reign. 


affairs of the nation, and appointed a re- 
gency; embarked on the twenty ſixth day of 
April for Holland, in order to be preſent at 
the negotiation for a general peace. The 
plenipotentiaries met in congreſs on the tenth 
day oft February; and the conference was 
opened by the French miniſter Callieres, who 
in his mkfter's name agreed to the following 
prel1minaries ; that the treaties of Weſtphalia, 
and Nimeguen, ſhould be the baſis of the 
preſent negotiation; that Straſburgh ſhould 
be reſtored to the emperor, and Luxem- 
bourgh to the Spaniards, together with Mons, 
Charleroy, and all the places taken by the 
French in Catalonia, ſince the treaty of Nime- 
guen z that Dinant ſhould be ceded to the 
biſhop of Liege ; and all re-unions ſince the 
treaty of Nimeguen be made void; that 
Lorraine ſhould be reſtored according to the 
conditions of that treaty z and, that upon 
the concluſion of the peace, Lewis ſhould 
acknowledge the prince of Orange, as king of 
Great Britain, without reſtriction, limitation 
or reſerve. 

The negotiation was interrupted by the 
death of Charles the XI. of Sweden, who 
was 1..cceeded by his fon the famous Charles 
the XII. thena minor; but the queen and 
tive ſenators, whom the late king had by 
his will appointed adminiſtrators of the go- 
vernment, refolved to purſue the mediation, 
and ſent a commiſſion to Lillienroot their 
plenipotentiary for that purpoſe. Accord- 
ingly, on the twenty ſecond of May, the 
Imperial pieniputentiaries delivered their 
maiter's demand to the mediator, and ſeveral 
German miniſters gave in the ptetenſions 
of the reſpective princes whom they repre- 
ſented. | 

Mean while, thE French king, fearing that 


he houſe of Auſtria would inſiſt on the 
treaty of the Pyrenees, reſolved to make his 


reduced the Spaniards to his own terms. Ihe 
campaign 


[A. D. 1 695. 


A. D. 1697. William, having ſettled the 
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F 


or government, | 
favour conſpiracies againſt his perion ; that 
king William ſhould pay a yearly penſion to 


A. D. 1697.] 


campaign was opened with the ſiege of Aeth, 
which ſurrendered in a few days. In Cata- 
lonia the duke of Vendome inveſted Barce- 
lona, which after having been gallantly de- 


fended for the ſpace of nine weeks, fell into 


the hands of the Freach; and the Spaniards, 


after the loſs of this important place, became 
as eager for peace, as they had been averie to 


a negotiation. 
The pretenſions of the ſeveral powers were 


ſo numerous and complicated, that the nego- 


tiation was protracted to the twentygth day 
of September, when the articles were ſub- 


ſcribed by the Engliſh, Dutch, Spaniſh, and 
French ambaſſadors, notwithſtanding the re- 
monſtrances of the Imperial, and other German 
miniſters, who ſtill refuſed to accept of the 
terms which France had offered. The treaty 
between England and France imported, that 
Lewis ſhould not diſturb or diſquiet the king 
of Great Britain in the poſſeſſion of his crown 
nor aſſiſt his enemies, nor 


queen Mary D'Eſte of fifty thouland pounds, 


which, during her reſidence in England had 


been ſettled as her jointure ; that a free com- 
merce ſhould be reſtored between the two 
kingdoms ; that commiſſioners ſhould be ap- 
pointed to meet at London, to determine 
the pretenſions of each crown to Hudſon's 
bay, taken by the French during the late 


peace, and retaken by the Engliſh in the 


courſe of the war; and to fix the limits of 
places to be reſtored, as well as the propor- 
tion of exchanges to be made; that in caſe 
of a freſh war, ſix months ſhould be allowed 
to the ſubjects of each crown for removing 
their effects; that the ſeparate article of the 
treaty of Nimeguen, relating to the princi- 
pality of Orange, ſhould be fully executed ; 
and that the ratifications ſhould be exchanged 
in three weeks from the day of ſigning. 

The king having finiſhed this important 


in London in a kind cf triumph, amidit the, 
ſhouts and acclamations of the people. : 
The parliament meeting in December, the 
ng informed them, that the war was brought 
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to the end, which he propoſed, an honourable 


peace. He alſo gave them to underſtand, 
that there was a conſiderable debt on account 
of the fleet and army, and that the revenues 
of the crown had been anticipated; he ex- 
preſſed his hope, that they would provide 
for him, during his life in ſuch a manner, as 
would conduce to his honour and their glory; 
he recommended the maintenance of a con- 
ſiderable fleet, and ſtanding army, as eſſen- 
tially neceſſary for the ſafety of England; 


| and finally aſſured them, that, as he had 


reſcued their religion, laws, and liberties, 
when they were in the extremeſt danger; fo 
he ſhould place the glory of his reign 1n pre- 
ſerving and leaving them entire to lateſt poſ- 
terity, 

The commons, after congratulating his 
majeſty on the concluſion of the peace, and 
alluring him they would be ever ready to 
{ſupport his government; proceeded to con- 
ſider, that part of his ſpeech, which related 
to the maintenance of a ſtanding army, a 
practice, to which they were inveterately a- 
verſe, and the recommendation of which 
from the throne, they could by no means 
approve, This point was debated with great 
vehemence, but at length, the king, find- 
ing all his remonſtrances ineffectual, ſubmitted 
with his uſual prudence to this, as he had 
formerly done to other diſappointments; and 
affected to acquieice in a very conſiderable 
reduction of the army. | 

The commons, to compenſate for this diſ- 
agreeable circumſtance, voted a ſupply of 
two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, to be 
diſtributed amongſt ſuch officers and foldiers 
as ſhould be diſbanded; and alto granted the 
annual ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand 


pounds, for the maintenance of the king's 


houſhold, to be continved during his lite. 
Oc chis tum, one hundred thouſand pound; 
were intended to enable his majeſty to pay 


b the jointure of queen Mary D Eſte, and to 
affair, retu:ned to England, and was received |zmain | 
"now in the ninth year of his age; but it i; 


aintain a court for the duke of Glouceſter, 


affirmed by ſome hiſtorians, that the jointure 
was never paid, and that the king would not 
allow more than fitteen thouſand pounds a 
year 
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year to the duke; to whom biſhop Burnet | 
was appointed preceptor. | 

A. D. 1698. The attention of the com- 
mons was next engaged by ſome affairs re- 
lating to Ireland. Colonel Mickelberne, who 
had been joint governor of Londonderry with 


doctor Walker, during the ſiege of that place, | 


petitioned the houſe in behalf of himſelf, his 
officers and ſoldiers, to whom a conſiderable 
fum was due for ſubſiſtence ; and humbly in- 
treated the members to procure them ſuch 
relief, as to them in their great wiſdom, 
ſhould ſeem proper. The commons, convin- 
ced of the truth of this repreſentation, re- 
commended their caſe to his ' majeſty, with 
encomiums on their gallant behaviour. The 
king promiſed to take it into conſideration ; 
but no immediate relief was given. 
William Molyneux, a gentleman of Dub- 
lin, having publiſhed a pamphlet, in which 
he endeavoured to prove that Ireland was in- 
dependent of the parliament of England; a 
committee was appointed to enquire into the 
nature and tendency of this performance. 
Upon the report of the committee, it was re- 
ſolved, that the book was of dangerous con- 
Tequence, as it tended to leſſen the depen- 
.dence of Ireland upon England. to the im- 
perial crown of which it was unalterably an- 
nexed. They theretore preſented an addreſs 
to his majeſty beſeeching him to give effec- 
tual orders for preventing any ſuch encroach- 
ments for the future, as well as the perni— 
cious conſequences of what was paſt, by 
puniſhing, and diſcountenancing thoſe, who 
had been guilty of ſuch pernicious attempts. 
This addreſs was graciouſly received, and 
the king promiſed to comply with their re- 
ueſt. 
About this period, a fociety for the refor- 


mation of, manners; was formed under the 


king's countenance and encouragement. 
Conſiderable collections were made for 
maintaining clergymen to read prayers at 
certain hours in places of public W. 
ſhip, and adminiſter the Sacrament 
Sunday. ax 2, 


© The buſineſs of this ſeſſion being ended; 
the king on the third day of July prorogued 
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the parliament, after having thanked them 
in a ſhort ſpeech for the many teſtimonies of 
their favour he had received; and in two 
days after the prorogation, it was diſſolved. 

King William now determined to ſettle 
the ſucceſſion to the throne of Spain, which 
would be ſoon vacated by the death of Charles 
II. whoſe conſtitution was much impaired, 
He had been lately reduced to extremity, 
and his ſituation was no ſooner known in 
France, than Lewis detached a ſquadron 
towards Cadiz, with orders to intercept the 
plate fleet, in caſe the king of Spain ſhoulq 
die before its arrival. His catholic majeſty 
recovered from his diſorder, contrary to the 
expectation of his people; but continued in 
ſuch a precarious ſtate of health, that a re- 
lapſe was daily apprehended. 

In the latter end of July, king William 
embarked for Holland, on pretence of enjoy. 
ing a receſs from buſineſs; but in reality, 
to treat with the French king, remote from 
the obſervation of thoſe, who might have 
-penetrated into the nature of his negotiation, 
He had appointed a regency to govern the 
kingdom in his abſence; and as one of the 
number, nominated the earl of Marlborough, 
who had regained his favour, and been ap- 
pointed governor to the duke of Glouceſter, 
His majeſty at his departure lefr ſealed or- 
ders with the miniſtry, directing, that ſixteen 
thouſand men ſhould be retained in the ſer- 
vice, notwithſtanding the vote of the com- 
mons, by which the ſtanding army was li- 
mited to ten thouſand. He alledged, that 
the apprehenſion of freſh trouble, which 
might ariſe at the death of his catholic ma- 
jeſty induced him to tranſgreſs this limitz 
tion; and heped that the new parliament 
would be more fovourable. His enemies 
however availed themſelves of this opportu- 
nity to gepreciate his character by malicious 
inſinuations. 


Having aſſiſted at the aſſembly of the ſtates 


general, and given audience to divers al 
baſſadors at the Hague; William repairedt9 
his palace at Loo, where he was viſited by 
count Tallard tne French miniſter, who had 


inſtructions to negotiate the treaty concern: 
| fs ing 
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Portland by his majeſty's orders, had com- 
municated to fectetary Vernon, the princi- 
pal conditions that Lewis propoſed ; he him- 
ſelf wrote a letter to lord chancellor Som- 


ropoſitions, and full power under the great 
ſeal, with blanks to be filled up occaſional- 
ly, that he might immediately begin the 
treaty with count Tallard. The purport of 
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ing the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. The earl of | foreſaw that he ſhould never be able to ac- 


mers, deſiring his advice with regard to the 
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compliſh his deſigns upon Spain; while 


William was left at liberty to form another 


confederacy againſt him. He therefore de- 
termined to amuſe him with a treaty, in 
which he ſhould ſeem to act as umpire in the 
concerns of Europe. The plan ſucceeded 
the king of England lent a willing ear to 
his propoſals. and engaged in a ſcheme for 
diſmembering a kingdom, in deſpite of the 


Portland's letter was imparted to the duke of | natives, and in violation of every law, human, 


Shrewſbury and Mr. Montague, who gonſult- 
ed with the chancellor and ſecretary upoa the 
ſubject, and the chancellor wrote a letter to 
the king, containing the iſſue of their joint 


deliberation : but before it reached his ma- 


jeſty, the firſt partition was ſigned by 
the earl of Portland, and Sir Joſeph Wil- 


liamſon. 


The contracting powers agreed, that in 
caſe the king of Spain ſhould die without 
iſſue; the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, with 
the places depending on the Spaniſh monar- 
chy, and ſituated on the coaſt of Tuſcany, 
or the adjacent iſlands, the marquiſate of Fi- 
nal, the province of Guipuſcoa, all places on 
the fide of the Pyrenees, or the other moun- 


tains of Navarre, Alva, or Biſcay, on the 


other ſide of the province of Guipuſcoa; 
with all the ſhips, veſſels, and ſtores, ſhould 
devolve upon the dauphin, in conſideration 
of his right to the crown of Spain, which, 
with all its other dependencies, ſhould def. 
cend to the electoral prince of Bavaria, under 
the guardianſhip of his father; that the 
dutchy of Milan ſhou!d be ſettled on the em- 
peror's ſecond ſon the archduke Charles; 
that this treaty ſhould be communica- 
ted to the emperor, and the elector of Ba- 
varia, by the king of England, and the 
ſtates general; that in caſe the elector 
of Bavaria ſhould die before his father, then 


the elector and his other heir ſhould ſucceed 


him in theſe dominions; and ſhould the 


archduke reject the dutchy of Milan, they 


and divine. 

On the third day of December, the king 
arrived in England, where a new parliament 
had been choſen and prorogued, on account 
of his majeſty's abſence, prolonged by foul 
winds and boiſterous weather. Though the 
majority of members were attached to the 
new eſtabliſhment, many of them had imbi- 
bed ſuch jealouſy of the court, during the 


former unpopular reign, that they ſeemed 


not to have been much devoted to the perſon 
of their ſovereign; yet their choice of Sir 
Thomas Lyttleton for their ſpeaker ſeemed 
to preſage a peaceable ſeſſion. Os 

The two houſes being convened on the 
tenth of December, the king in his ſpeech 
obſerved, that the ſafety, honour, and hap- 
pineſs of the kingdoms, would in a great 
meaſure deperid on the ſtrength which they 
ſhould reſolve to maintain by ſea and land. 
The members of the preſent parliament were 
ſo provoked at the king's preſuming to tranſ- 
greſs an act, to which he had given the roy- 
al aſſent, that they inſtantly reſolved, that all 
the forces of England, in Engliſh pay, ex- 
ceeding ſeven thouſand men ſhould be dil- 
banded ; as alſo thoſe in Ireland, exceeding 
twelve thouſand; and that thoſe retained 
ſhould be natives of theſe kingdoms. 

As this vote deprived the king not only 
of his Dutch guards, to whom he was re- 
markably attached, but likewiſe the regiments 
of French refugees, who had ſerved him with 


gncommon fidelity; he was ſo ſenſibly af- 


agreed it ſhould be ſequeſtered, and governed with it, that he threatened to abandon 


ed by the prince of Vaudemont. Lewis 


who had made a practice of ſacrificing honour] 


and conſcience to his pride and ambition, 


ide government, and had even compoſed a 


ſpeech, which he intended to have delivered 
on the occaſion ; but was diverted from his 
_” purpole 
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purpoſe by his miniſtry and confidents; and 
reſolved to paſs the bill, by which he had 
been ſo much offended. Accordingly when 
it was ready for the royal aſſent, he went to 
the houſe of peers, where having ſent for the 
commons, he told them, that though he might 
juſtly complain of the harſh treatment in 
being deprived of his guards which had at- 
tended him in all his fortunes; yet as he be- 
lieved nothing could be more fatal to the 
nation, than any diſtruſt or jealouſy between 
him and his parliament, he was come to paſs 
the bill according to their defire. At the 
ſame time, in diſcharge of the truſt repoſed 
in him, he declared it as his opinion, that the 
nation was left too much expoſed, and that 
it was incumbent upon them to provide. ſuch 
a ſtrength as might be neceſſary for the ſafety 
of the kingdom. They were ſo molified by 
this inſtance of condeſcenſion, that they pre- 
ſented an addreſs, in which they thanked 
him for this freſh mark of his royal good- 


neſs, and ſolemly aſſured him, that they would 


defend his perſon and government at the 
hazard of their lives and fortunes. Theſe 
aſſurances induced him to make another ef- 
fort in favour of the Dutch guards, but it 
proved ineffectual; he was obliged. to acqui- 
eſce, and they were tranſported to Holland. 
The commons, having effected a diſſolution 
of the army, voted fifteen thouſand ſeamen, 
and a proportionable fleet for the ſecurity of 
the kingdom; and granted one million four 
hundred and eighty four thouſand pounds for 
the ſervices of the year, to be raiſed by a tax 
of three ſhillings in the pounds upon lands, 
rſonal eſtates, penſioners and officers. 
The members of this parliament ſeem to 
have been actuated by a peeviſh and mali- 
cious ſpirit, which nothing could ſatisfy. The 
perſon againſt whom their reſentment was at 
reſent levelled, was the earl of Oxford, 
who now acted as treaſurer to the navy, and 
one of the commiſſioners of the admiralty. 
The commons dre up an addreſs, complain- 


ing of ſome important articles of miſmanage- | 


ment in the conduct of the nayy; and the 
earl was wie enough to avoid further proſe- 
cution, by reſigning his employments. 
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. On the fourth day of May 
the king cloſed the ſefiion with a ſpeech 
hinting Ftisfaction at their having neglected 
to conſider ſome points, which he had re- 
commended to their attention, and the par- 


liament was prorogued to the firſt of June. 


In a little time after the prorogation, the 


king appointed a regency, and on the ſecond 


of June, embarked for Holland. | 
The Scottiſh company, notwithſtanding the 
many diſcouragements an] repulſes, which 
they Had ſuffered, were ſtill determined to 
carry their ſcheme into execution; and ac- 
cordingly in the beginning of this year, they 
effected a ſettlement of the iſthmus of Darien, 
to which they gave the name of Caledonia, 
and began to erect a town under the appel- 

lation of - New Edinburgh. : 
But the king was reſolved to cruth them 
effectually. He underſtood that the greater 
art of their proviſions had been conſumed 
before they ſet ſail from Scotland, and knew 
they muſt be reduced to a ſtarving condition, 
if not ſupplied from the Engliſh colonies, 
Accordingly he ſent orders to the governors 
of all the Engliſh colonies, forbidding them 
under the ſevereſt penalties, to hold any cor- 
reſpondence with the Scottiſh planters, or 


aſſiſt them in any ſhape with arms, ammunition 


or proviſion. The firſt adventurers being thus 
deprived of all means of aſſiſtance, were oblig- 
ed to relinquiſh the coaſt. A ſecond recruit 
of men and proviſions were ſent thither from 
Scotland; but one of their veſſels laden with 
proviſions being burned by accident, they 
were likewiſe forced to depart. Another re- 
inforcement at length arrived, and being 
better provided than either of the former, 
they might have maintained their ground; 
but they ſoon fell into ſuch violent factions as 
rendered them incapable of forming a7 
rational ſcheme for their own ſafety , and tie 
Spaniards advancing againſt them, they were 
glad to accept of a capitulation, and finally 
to abandon the enterprize. | | 


: 4 1 | 4 a 
with incredible ardour, and even embarke 


a greater ſum of money than they had eval 
advance: 


. - c ; 
Thus vaniſhed all the golden dreams ©& - 8 
the Scots, who had engaged in this project 


- ha * 
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that a jealouſy and dil 


advanced on any other occaſion, They were 


tion of wealth and affluence; but a 
number of their families was abſolutely ruin- 


ment was happily prevented from breaking 


Mean while king William enjoyed thimſelf 


reſponded. 


upon the ſubject of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, 


the late treaty of partition. 


WILLIA 


now not only diſappointed in their expecta- 
great 


ed by the miſcarriage of the deſign, which 
they imputed ſolely to the conduct of king 
William. The kingdom of Scotland was 
certainly inſpired with the higheſt degree of 
fury and reſentment; though the general fer- 


out into an open rebellion. 


at Loo, where he was viſited by the duke of 
Zell, with whom he had long intimately cor- 
During his reſidence in this 
place, the earl of Portland, and the grand 
Penſionary of Holland frequently conferred 
with the French ambaſſador count Tallard, 


but no alteration was at this time made in 
His majeſty, 
having ſettled with the ſtates general the num- 
ber and ſtrength of the Dutch fleet, em- 
barked for England, on the ſixteenth of Oc- 
tober, and next day arrived at Margate, from 
whence he immediately repaired to Kenſing- 
ton: The parliament meeting about the 
middle of November, the king in his ſpeech 
to both houſes, adviſed a further proviſion 
for the ſafety of the kingdom, by ſea and 
land, and the repair of ſhips and tortificati- 
ons; exhorted the commons to make good 
the deficiencies of the funds, diſcharge the 
national debt, and provide the neceſſary ſup- 
plies. He aſſured them of his reſolution to 
encourage virtue and puniſh vice, and that 
he would decline no difficulties nor dangers 
where the happinels of his people might be 
concerned. He then concluded with theſe 
words, * Since, therefore oyr aims are only 
for the general good, let uy act with con- 
« 6dence in one another, whietf will not fail, 
„with the bleſſing of God, to make me a 
happy king, and you a great and flouriſhing 
people.“ | r 
The commons however, inſtead of an ad- 
dreſs of thanks according to the uſual cuſ- 
tom, preſented a remor.ſtrance, importing, 


* 


with pirates. 


guſt had been raiſed 
Nuuz. 40. Vol. II. 
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of their duty and affection, and that they 
deſired he would ſhew marks of high diſplea- 
ſure towards all perſons, who had preſum- 
ed to miſrepreſent their proceeding, and 
that if any ſhould attempt to impoſe upon 


177 


he would con- 


him by ſuch calumnies, 
moſt inveterate 


ſider and treat them as his 
enemies. ; 

During the war, the Engliſh colonies of 
North America had been greatly infeſted 
One Kidd, maſter of a ſloop, 
undertook to ſuppreſs them, provided the 
government would furniſh him with a ſhip of 
thirty guns well manned. The board of ad- 
miralty declaring that ſuch a number of ſea- 
men could not be ſpared from the public 
ſervice; Kidd was furniſhed by the private 
ſubſcription of the lord chancellor, the duke 
of Shrewſbury, the earls of Romney, Oxford, 
and Bellamont, Sir Edward Harriſon, and 
colonel Levingſton of New York. Kidd be- 
ing thus equipped, ſet ſail from Plymouth, 


but inſtead of cruizing on the coaſt of Ame- 


rica, and apprehending the pirates, he en- 
gaged in the ſame ſcandalous practices; and 
afterwards arriving on the coaſt of New York, 
was ſeized together with his men by lord 
Bellamont. His lordſhip tranſmitted an ac- 
count of the matter to the ſecretary of ſtate, 
defiring he would ſend for the priſoners 
to England, as there was no law in that 
colony for puniſhing piracy with death, and 
the people in general favoured the practice. 
The Rocheſter man of war was accordingly 
diſpatched for that purpoſe, but was driven 
back to Plymouth by ſtreſs of weather, in a 
very ſhattered condition ; and this incident 
furniſhed the malecontents with a pretext for 


repreſenting the miniſtry as the authors and 


abettors of a piratical expedition, which they 
were deſirous of ſcreening from the cogni- 
zance of the public. 

The hext object, which engaged the at- 
tention of the commons, was an enquiry 
into the forfeited eſtates in Ireland, which 
the king had diſtributed according to his 


pleaſure, + The commiſſioners appointed to 


examine this affair, were Anneſley, Hamil- 
ton, Trenchard, Langford, the earl of Drog- 
& 3 - | heda, 
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he chiefly confided ; nevertheleſs he could 


heda, Sir Francis Brewſter, and Sir Richard 
Leving. The firſt four were actuated by 
all the virulence of faction, the other three 
were ſecretly guided by miniſterial influence. 
They began their enquiry in Ireland, and 
proceeded with ſuch ſeverity as ſeemed to 
flow rather from reſentment to the court, 
than from a love of juſtice and abhorrence 
of corruption. They in particular ſcruti- 
nized a grant of an eſtate, which the king 


had made to Mrs. Villiers, now counteſs of 


Orkney, ſo as to expoſe his majeſty's parti- 
ality for that favourite, and ſubject him to 
an additional load of popular odium. 

The commons, having framed, finiſhed 
and paſſed a bill of reſumption, ordered an 
account of the whole tranſaction to be printed 


and publiſhed for their vindication, and re- 


ſolved, that the procuring or paſſing exor- 
bitant grants by any member now of the 
privy council, or by any other that had been 
a privy counſellor, in this or any former 


reign, to his own uſe and benefit, was a 


high crime and miſdemeanor. As the mem- 
bers of the lower houſe were apprehenſive, 
that this bill would be ſtrongly oppoſed by 
thoſe of the upper, they racked it to the 
money bill; ſo that the one could not be 
rejected, without defeating the other. The 
lords propoſed ſome alterations, the com- 
mons refuſed to give their conſent, and or- 
dered a liſt of the privy- council to be laid 
before them. | 
Having ordered their houſe to be cleared 
of ſtrangers, and the doors to be ſhut, that 


no member might go forth, they took into 


conſideration the report of the Iriſh forfei- 


tures, with a liſt of the privy counſellors, 
1nd a motion was made, to addreſs his ma- 
lord chancellor Somers 


jeſty, to remove 
rrom his preſence and councils for ever. This 


was however carried in the negative by a 


great majority. The king conſidered this 
bill as an invaſion of his prerogative, an 
inſult on his perſon, and an injury to his 
friends and ſervants, and at firſt determined 
to hazard the conſequences of refuſing. the 
royal aſſent; but was diverted from his: pur- 
| poſe by the remonſtrances of thoſe, in who © 


* 


not diſſemble his reſentment; he became 
moroſe and peeviſh, and his enemies laid 
hold of this circumſtamee, to brand his cha- 
rafter with the utmoſt infamy. 

Though the motion againſt the chancel. 
lor had miſcarried, the commons reſolved to 
addreſs his . majeſty, that no perſon, who 
was not a native of his dominions, except 
his royal highneſs prince George of Denmark 
ſhould be admitted into his majeſty's coun- 
cils ii England or Ireland. This reſolution 
was levelled againſt the eſtates of Portland, 
Albemarle, and Galway, but before the 
addreſſes could be preſented, the king came 
to the houſe of peers, and having paſſed ſuch 
bills as were ready for his aſſent, the par- 
lament was prorogued to the twenty third 
day of May. . 

A. D. 1700. In the courſe of this ſeſſion, 
the commons having proſecuted their enquiry 
into the conduct of Kidd; brought in a 
bill for the more effectual ſuppreſſion of 
piracy, which paſſed into a law; and under- 
ſtanding afterwards, that Kidd was brought 
over to England, preſented an addreſs to 
the king, deſiring that he might not be 
tried, diſcharged, or pardoned, till the next 
ſeſſion of parliament; and his majeſty com- 
plied with their requeſt. A bill was alſo 
brought in, that no perſon born after the 
twenty fifth day of March next enſuing, 
being a papiſt, ſhould be capable of inherit- 
ing any title of honour or eſtate within the 
kingdom of England, dominion of Wales, 
or town of Berwick upon Tweed; and 
that no papiſt ſhould be capable of purchaſ- 
ing, any lands or tenements, either in his 
own, or in the name of any other perſon 
in truſt for him. This bill was vehemently 
oppoſed in the houſe of lords; notwithſtand- 
ing which, it was finally carried by a great 
majority, and at laſt received the royal ſanc- 
tion; but after all it was deficient in neceſſary 
clauſes to enforce execution, ſo that the 
law was very little regarded in the ſequel. 
During the tranſactions of the laſt ſeſſion, 
the negotiation for a ſecond partition treaty 


was carried on in London, by count Tal 
lard, 


[A. D. 1700; 


A.D. 1700.] 


WILLIA 


tard, and the earls of Portland, and Jerſey. 
The contracting parties agreed, that in cale 
his Catholic majeſty, ſnould die without Tue, 
the dauphin ſhould pöſſeſs for himſelf and 
his heirs, the kingdoms of Naples, and 
Sicily, the iſlands of St. Stephano, Porto, 


Hercole, Orbitello, Telamone, Porto Lon- 
gone, Piombino, the marquiſate of Final, 
the province of Guipuſcoa, and the dutchies 
of Lorraine, and Barre; in exchange for 
which the-duke of Lorraine ſhould receive 
the dutchy of Milan; but that the wounty 
of Biche ſhould remain in ſovereignty to 
the prince of Vaudemont; that the arch- 
duke Charles ſhould inherit the kingdom 
of Spain, and all its dependencies in and 
out of Europe; but in caſe of his dying 
without iſſue, it ſhould devolve to ſome other 
child of the emperor, excepting him who 
was to fucceed as emperor or king of the 
Romans; that this monarchy ſhould never 
deſcend to a king of France, or dauphin; 
and that three months ſhould be allowed to 
the emperor, to conſider whether or not he 
would accede to the treaty. | 

In the beginning of July, the king em- 
barked for Holland, after having appointed 
a regency to manage the government. On 
the twenty ninth of the ſame month, the 


young duke of Glouceſter, the only remain- 


ing child of ſeventeen, whom the princeſs 
Anne nad borne, died of a malignant fever, 
in the eleventh year of his age. His death 
was much lamented by the greater part of 
the Engliſh nation, not only on account of 
his promiſing talents and affable diſpoſition, 
but allo as it left the ſucceſſion undetermin- 
ed, and might create diſputes of fatal con- 
tequence to the kingdom. x 

The Jacodites rejviced at his death, con- 
ſidering it as an event, which had removed 
the chief bar to the intereſt of the prince 
of Wales, but the Proteftants turned their 
eyes upon the princeſs Sophia, electreſs dow- 
ager of Hanover, and grand-daughter of 
James I. The preſent ſtate of affairs how- 
ever, in England, afforded but an uncomfor- 
table proſpect. The ſucceſſion was not 
alcertained, the Jacobite faction alone was 
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| eager, vigilant, enterprizing, and efate, and 
began to exert their influence throughout 
the kingdom. A rumour prevailed, that 
the princeſs Anne had privately ſent a meſſage 
to her father, and Britain was once threaten- 
ed, with confuſion, anarchy and ruin. 

The nature of the partition-treaty, was 
no ſooner known in England, than con- 
demned by the moſt intelligent part of the 
nation, They firſt of all complained, that 
ſuch an important affair ſhould not have 
been concluded without the advice of par- 
lament. They obſerved that the ſcheme was 
unjuſt, and the execution of it hazardous; 
that in concerting the terms, the maritime 
powers ſeemed to have acted as partizans of 
France. All theſe exceptions were diffuſed 
by the malecontents, ſo that the whole 
kingdom echoed with the clamour of diſ- 
content, while the tory faction began to 
think in earneſt of eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion 
of the Engliſh crown upon the perſon of 
the prince of Wales. 
| Such was the ſituation of affairs, when the 
king arrived in England, not a little chagrin- 
ed at the perplexities, in which he was in- 
volved, and ſoon after he received advice, 
that the king of Spain was actually dead. 
Charles had by his laſt will declared the 
duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon of the dauphin, 
ſole heir of the Spaniſh monarchy. In caſe 
this prince ſhould die without iſſue, or in- 
herit the crown of France, he ordered that 
Spain ſhould devolve to the duke of Berry; 
in default of him and his children, to the 
archduke Charles, and his heirs ; failure of 
whom, to the duke of Savoy and his poſ- 
terity. It ſtill remains a doubt, whether this 
will was actually ſigned by the king of Spain, 
or was only a forgery; but this much 1s 
certain; that when the teſtament, real or 
pretended, was notified to the French court, 
it afforded a new ſcene of hypocrily and diſſi- 
mulation. 

The whole tranſaction had been concerted 
and executed by the intrigues and policy of 
the artful Lewis; and he was now determined 
to conclude the cheat, with the ſame dex- 


terity, with which it was begun, After the 
62 will 


z 
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will was accepted, Lewis cloſeted the duke 
of Anjou, to whom he ſaid in the preſence 
of the marquis de Rios; ** Sir, the king of 
Spain has made you a king. The gran- 
dees demand you; the people wiſh for you, 
and I give my conſent, Remember only 
„ you are a prince of France. I recom- 
© mend to you to love your people, to gain 
< their affection by the lenity of your govern- 
c ment, and render yourſelf worthy of the 
e throne you are about to aſcend.” The 
new monarch was congratulated on his ele- 
vation by all the princes of the blood; ne- 
vertheleſs, the duke of Orleans and his ſon 
proteſted againſt the will becauſe the arch- 
duke was placed next in ſucceſſion to the 
duke of Berry, in bar of their right as deſ- 
cendants of Anne of Auſtria, The em- 
peror loudly exclaimed againſt the will, as 
being more iniquitous than the treaty of par- 
tion, and threatened to do himſelf juſtice by 
force of arms. The Spaniards, conſcious 
of their own inability to defend their domini- 
ons, reſigned themſelves entirely to the pro- 
tection of the French monarch. 
William's real aim in affecting an indif- 
ference about this ſucceſſion to the crown of 
bain, was to conceal his reſentment, until 
he ſhould have ſounded the opinions of other 
powers in Europe, and ſeen how far he could 
rely on his new miniſtry. His chief favou- 
rite was the earl of Rocheſter, who had un- 
dertaken for the Tories, and was declared 
Jord lieutenant of Ireland. Lord Godolphin 
was appointed firſt commiſſioner of the trea- 
ſary, lord Tankerville keeper of the privy 
ſeal, and Sir Charles Hedges ſecretary of 
ſtate ; but the management was entruſted to 
Mr. Robert Harley, who had hitherto op- 
poſed the meaſures of the court with equal 
virulence and ability. Theſe new miniſters, 
conſcious that they had intereſt ſufficient to 
procure a majority in the preſent parliament, 
prevailed on the king to diſſolve it by 


q 


ſettling the ſucc 


according to appointment was prorogued to 
the tenth day of the ſame month, when Mr. 
Harley was choſen ſpeaker by a great ma- 


jority. The king in his ſpeech to both houſes, 


obſerved, that the great loſs which the na- 
tion had ſuſtained in the death of the duke 
of Glouceſter, had rendered it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to make ſome farther proviſion for 
Von in the proteſtant line; 
and that the deatfi*of the late 10 Spain 


had aced ſuch an alteration n the af. 
fairs rope, as required thelr moſt ſe- 
riouMgeliberation. Hes then as uſual, de- 
manded ſupplies for the” enſuing year; re- 


* 
1 


minded them of the deficiencies, and public 


debt; recommended to their regard the 
ſtrength of the nation, naval, and mili- 
tary; exhorted them to encourage com- 
merce, employ the poor, and proceed 
with vigour and unanimity in all their deli- 
berations. 6 * 
The conduct of this parliament is ſtrong- 
ly marked with faction and prejudice, and 
diſcovers a total diſregard, to the intereſt of 
England and the general liberties of Europe. 
A great body of the commons had actually 
reſolved to preſent an addreſs to his majeſty, 
deſiring he would acknowledge the king of 
Spain; and ſuch was the diſpoſition of the 
houſe, that it would in all probability have 
been carried by a conſiderable majority, had 
it not been for a bold and lucky expreſſion of 
one Mr. Monkton; who in the heat of his 
declamation againſt this meaſure, ſaid, he 
expected the next vote would Ag for owning 
the pretended prince of Wales. Thoush 
there was little or no connection between 
theſe two ſubjects; many members were 
{tartled at the inſinuation, and d ſer ted the 
meaſnre, which was accordingly dropped. 
The king's ſpeech being taken into con- 
ſideration, the houſe affured his majeſty, that 
they would defend his perſon and govert- 
ment, and take, ſuch effectual meaſures 4s 


proclamation ; and to ifſue writs to con- 


voke a new one, which was, according- 

ly appointed to meet on 

February. —_— | 

A. D. 1701. The partiiins, meeting 
„ F50Þ E 


$4 


e #Ipxth day of | 
Fd r 4 


might beſt conduce to the intereſt and fafe- 
ty of England, and the preſervation of the 
proteſtant religion. The king thanked them 
for this mark of their affection, and at the 


ſame time laid before them a memorial * 
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had received from the general, and deſired 
their advice 8 alliſtance in the ſeveral arti- 
it contained. _ | 
_—_ "his paper the ſtates informed him, that 
they had acknowledged the duke of Anjou as 
king of Spain; that France had agreed to a 
negotiation, in which they might ſtipulate the 
neceſſary conditions for ſecuring the peace of 
Europe, and that they were firmly reſolved 


to do nothing without the concurrence of his 


majeſty and the other alligg; They allo de- 
fired, that” the treaties between England and 
Holland mould be ſubmitted to their inſpec- 
tion. "4 


Theſe being accaxdingly peruſed, e 


ſolved upon an addreſs to his majeſty, defiring 


him to enter into ſuch negotiations, with the 
ſtates general and other porentates, as might 
moſt effectually conduce to the mutual jatety 
of Great Britain and the United provinces, as 
well as to the preſervation of the peace of Eu- 
rope; and aſſuring him of their ſupport and 
aſſiſtance in pertormance of the treaty ſubſiſt- 
ing between England and the ſtates general. 
The king declared his approbation of the ad- 
dreſs; and the commons afterwards voted, 
that proviſion ſhould be made from time to 


time for making good the principal and inte- 


reſt due upon all parliamentary funds; and 
afterwards paſſed a bill tor renewing the bills 
of credit, commonly called the Exchequer- 
bills. This was ſent up to the lords on the 


ſixth day of March, and on the thirteenth re- 


ceived the royal aſſent. | 

The king in his ſpeech had ſtrongly recom- 
mended the eſtabliſhment of the ſucceſſion in 
the proteſtant line; and the nation in general 


was: ſo entirely alienated from the late king, 


and ſo fully determined to provide for the ſc- 
curity of their religion and liberties, that the 
commons 1magined they could neither with 
deWncy nor ſafety avoid taking the matter in- 
to immediate gonſideration. Ihe manner hovw- 
ever, in which it was conduc,” diſcorerec! 
but little ſincerity, and plain) Proved, that 
with regard to the commons, it was rather 
the effect of neceſſity than choice. I hie affair 


was delayed from day to day for a coniideras 


ble time; and at lait Mr. Harley propoke, 
Nums. 41. Vol. II. | 


| that previous to the nomination of any perſon 
to ſucceed to the crown, certain preliminary 


conditions ſhould be ſettled, in order to ſæcure 
the privileges of the people. Accordingly 
having deliberated on the ſubject, they agreed 
to the following reſolutions : that whoever 
ſhould hereafter come to the poſſelſion of this 
crown, ſhould join in communion with the 
church of England, as by law elſcabliſhed ; 
that in caſe the crown, and imperial dign::y 
of this realm, ſhould hereafter come to any 
perion, not being a native of the kingdom of 
Tngland; this nation ſhould not be obliged 
to engage in any war for the defence of any 
dominions or territories. which do not belong 
to the crown of England, without the conſent 


of the parliament ; that no perſon who ſhould 


hereafrer come to the poſſeſſion of the crown, 
ſhould go out of the dominions of England, 


Scotland, or Ireland, without conſent of par- 


liament. - 
Having ſettled theſe, and other prelimina- 
nes, they reſolved, that the princeſs Sophia, 


dutcheſs dowager of Hanover, be declared 


the next in ſucceſſion to the crown of Eng- 
land in the proteſtant line, after his majeſty 


and the princeſs, and the heirs of their bo- 


dies reſpectively ; and that the further limita- 
tion of the crown be to the faid princeſs So- 
phia and the heirs of her body, being prote- 
ſtants. The act of ſettlement being paſſed, 
the earl of Macclesfield was diſpa ched to no- 
tify the tranſaction to the electreis Sophia, and 
at the ſame time to preſent her with the order 
of the garter. 


As the Tories lay under the imputation of 


favouring the late king's intereſt, they exerted 
themſelves zealbuſly on this occaſion, in order 
to wipe off the aſpertion, and infinuate them- 
ſelves into the con idence of the people; hon- 
ing, that in the ſequel they ſhould be able 
to reſtrain the nation from eng aging too deep 
in the atuirs of the Continont, without incur- 
ing the charge of difafetion to the preſent 
king and government. | 

During theſe tranſitions, Mr. Stanhope 
ambaiſudor at the Hau, was 


«2648 2curciles of byu.h houſes or 
5 he ; if Parhamen 


gad to navigation and commerce in the do- 
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parliament, Accordingly, after various con- 
ſultations, the Engliſh envoy inſiſted on the 
following conditions; that for the ſecurity 
of England, the cities of Oſtend, and Nieu- 
port, ſhould be delivered into the hands of 
his B:itannic majeſty; that no Kingdoms, 
provinces, cities, lands, or places, belonging | 
to the crown of Spain, ſhould ever be yield- 
ed, or transferred to the crown of F rance on 
any pretence whatever; that the ſubjects of 
his Brittanic majeſty, ſhould retain all the 
privileges, rights, and immunities, with re- 


minions of Spain, which they enjoyed at the 

death of his late Catholic majeſty ; as alſo 

all ſuch immunities, rights, and franchiles, 

as the ſubjects of France or any other pow- 

er, either poſſeſs for the preſent, or may en- 

joy ter the future; that all treaties of peace 

and commerce between England and Spain 

ſhould be renewed; and that a treaty formed 

on theſe demands ſhould be guarantied by 

ſuch powers, as one or other of the contrac- 

tors ſhould ſollicit or perſuade to undertake 

that office. Such likewiſe were the propo- 

ſals made by the ſtates general, with all the 

ſtrongeſt places in the Netherlands, Theſe 

demands appeared ſo exorbitant to count 

d' Avaux the French ambaſſador; that he 

ſaid, they could not have been higher, if his 
maſter had loſt four ſucceſſive battles, He 

declared that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty 

would withdraw his troops from the Spaniſh 

Netherlands, as ſoon as the king of Spain 

ſhould have forces of his own ſufficient to 
guard the country; but with reſpect to the 

other articles, he could give no other anſwer, 

than, that he would immediately tranſmit 
them to Verſailles. Lewis affected to reſent 
the propoſals, as highly arrogant, as well as 
a ſure mark of the hoſtile intention of the 

allies. He refuſed to give any other ſecurity 

for the peace of Europe, than a renewal of 
the treaty of Ryſwick ; and is ſaid, in order 

to prevent all oppoſition from England, to 

have employed his emiſſaries in this king- 

dom, to engage the members of parliament 
in his intereſt. 
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which the king zeſented to ſuch a degree, 
have dem; 
ſword, had he not been reſtrained by the 


to his honour. 


a ſcheme inconſiſtent with the peace and 


and admit the advice of his natural born 


The parliament inſtead of refenting with a 
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becoming pirit, the treachery and injuſtice 
of Lewis, began to wreak their vengeance 
on all thoſe, who had any hand in conclud- 
ing the treaty of partition. The debates in 
the lower houſe on this ſubject, were carried 
on with {ſuch extreme violence, that fevers] 
members tranſgreſſed thebounds of common 
decency and decorum. Sir Edward Seymour 
compared the diviſion which had been made 
of the Spaniſh territories to a robbery on the 
highway, and Mr. Howe did not ſcruple to 
lay it was a felonious treaty ;. an expreſſion, 


that he ig reported to have ſaid; he would 
demanded perſonal ſatisfaction with his 


diſparity of condition, between himſelf and 
the perſon, who had offered ſuch an inſult 
However, after long debates 
and great variety as well as virulence of al- 
tercation, they agreed to an addreſs, in which 
they diſapproved of the partition treaty, as 


ſafety of Europe, as well as prejudicial to the 
intereſt of Great Britain. They humbly be- 
ſought his majeſty, that for the future, he 
would, in all matters of importance, require 


ſubjects of known probity and fortune, and 
that he would conſtitute a council of ſuch 
perſons, to whom he might impart all affairs, 
which ſhould any way concern him and his 
dominions. They obſerved, that their know- 
ledge of the country would render them 
more capable than foreigners could be, of 
adviſing his majeſty touching the true inte- 
reſts of his kingdom; that they had exhibi- 
ted ſuch repeated inſtances of their duty and 
affection, as muſt convince his majeſty of 
their zeal for his ſervice; nor could he want 
the knowledge of perſons fit to be employ- 
ed in all his ſecret and arduous affairs; and 
laſtly, as the French king appeared to have 
violated the treaty of partition, they adviſed 
his majeſty in future negotiations with that 
prince, to proceęd with ſuch caution, as 
might imply a real ſecurity. Though be 
deeply felt this affront, he would not aer 
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his conduct towards the new miniſters, but 
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of faction and revenge; for nothing could be 


bout two millions, ſeven hundred thouſand 


3 ſhould be tranſported from Ireland to Hol- 
land. The funds were conſtituted of a land- 
tax, certain duties on merchandize, and a 


1 bring down the civil liſt to ſix hundred thou- 
and pounds; as the duke of Glouceſter was | 


he plainly perceived their intention was to 
thwart him in his favourite meaſure, and 
humble him into a dependance upon their 
intereſt in parliament. 

The commons, conſiſting chiefly of the 
Tory party, after having in vain endeavoured 
to traduce, and even impeached the princi- 
pal of the Whig miniſters, endeavoured to 
excite a quarrel between the two houſes, by 
claiming a variety of unuſual privileges; 
which though ſometimes granted in extraor- 
dinary emergencies, could never be admitted 
in common occurrences, They affected to 
cavil at an expreſſion of lord Hatgriham, 
who ſaid, that they were guilty of partfality, 
in accuſing ſome lords and ſcreening others, 
who were equally chargeable with the fame 
miſdemeanor. But however he and the reſt 
of the impeached lords were diſmiſſed for 
want of proſecution. 

The commons, in the whole courſe of this 
tranſaction, had certainly acted from motives 


more unjuſt, frivolous, and partial, than the 
charge exhibited againſt the impeached mi- 
niſters. Their conduct on this occaſion was 
ſo flagrant, as to attract the notice of the 
common people, and inſpire the generality 
of the nation with diſguſt. 
The lower houſe perceiving that they had 
incurred the odium of the nation, which be- 
gan to clamour for a war with France, and 
dreading the popular reſentment, thought fit 
to preſent an addreſs, in which they promiſed 
to ſupport his majeſty in the alliance he 
ſhould contract with the emperor, and other 
ſtates, in order to curb the exorbitant pow- 
er of France. They likewiſe proceeded upon 
the ſupply, and voted funds for railing a- 


pounds, to defray the expehce of the en- 


ſuing war. They voted thirty > ya ſea- 
men, and reſolved, that ten thouſand troops 
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weekly deduction from the exciſe, ſo as to 
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dead, and James's queen refuſed her allow- 
ance. They paſſed a bill for taking away all 
privilege of parliament in legal proſecuti- 
ons, during the intermediate prorogation, 
and their laſt conteſt with the lords, was 
concerning a bill for appointing com- 
miſſioners to examine and ſtate the public 
accounts. 

The perſons nominated for this purpoſe, 
were extremely obnoxious to the majority cf 
the peers, as violent partizans of the Tory 
faction; when the bill therefore was ſent up 
to the lords, they made fome amendments 
which the commons rejected. The former 
animoſity was beginning to revive between 
the two houſes, when the king interrupted 
their diſputes, by putting an end to the ſeſ- 
ſion, on the twenty fourth day of June, after 
having thanked the parliament for their zeal 
in the public ſervice, and exhorted them to 
a diſcharge of their duties, in their ſeveral 
counties. He was no doubt extremely pleaſ- 
ed with ſuch an iſſue of a ſeſſion, that had 
begun with a very unfavourable aſpect. His 
health now daily declined; but he conceal- 
ed the decay of his conſtitution, that his 
allies might not be diſcouraged from engag- 
ing in a confederacy of which he was the 
chief ſupport. He conferred the command 
of the ten thouſand troops deſtined for Hol- 
land, upon the earl of Marlborough ; whom 
he likewiſe appointed his plenipotentiary to 
the ſtates general; and indeed his choice 
could not have fallen on a more proper per- 
ſon, for that nobleman was equally qualified 
for making a figure in the fi-Ild and the ca- 
binet. 

William, having appointed a regency, em- 
barked for Holland, in the begianing of July, 
and on his arrival at the Hague, aſſiſted at 
the aſſembly of the ſtares general, whom he 
addreſſed in a very affectionate ſpeech, and 
was anſwered with great cordiality. Soon af- 
ter he made a progreſs round the frontiers, to 
viſit the towns and garriſons ; and gave ſuch 
orders as he judged neceſſary for the ſecurity 


of the country. 


Mean while, the French miniſter d' Avaux 
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was recalled from the Hague, and delivered 
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their fortifications, augmented their army, and 


the Bourbon family, the emperor was more 
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* to the ſtates a letter from his maſter ; who | 
complained that they had interrupted. the 
conferences, from which no good fruits were 
to be expected ; but at the fame time aſſured 
them, that it wholly depended on themſelves 
whether they ſhould continue to receive marks 
of his ancient friendſhip for their republic. 
This letter was accompanied by an inſolent 
memorial, to which the ſtates general returned 
a very ſpirited anſwer. As they were now 

convinced of the hoſtile intentions of France. 
they exerted their vtmoſt endeavours in pre- 
paring for their own defence ; they repaired 


hired auxiliaries. 

The Spaniards were far from approving the 
conduct of their new maiter ; though all Eu- 
rope was intereſted in humbling che power of 


immediately affected by the acceſſion of the 
due of Anjou to the crown uf Spain. Fer- 
dinand, enraged at the perfidious conduct of 
the French court, reſoly ed to do himlelf 1 Ju- 
ſtice by force of arms, and with that view 
raiſed an army, the command of which he 
beſtowed on prince Eugene. That general 
entere.! Italy by Vancenza, paſſed the Adige 
near Corji, and defeated a body of F rench 
forces. 

The enemy were commanded by the duke 
of Savoy, ailiſted by the generals Catinar, 
and Vaudemont, who did not think proper to 
hazard an engagement, Towards the end oi 
the campaign, the prince tos]: poſſeſſion of ail 
the Mantuan territories, except Mantua itſelt, 
the blockade of which he formed. He re- 
duced ail the places on the Oglio, and kept 
the ſield the whole winter, exhibi ting repeated 
marks of the molt undaunted courage, inde- 
fatizable vigilance, and conſummate prudence. 
In January he had nearly ſurpriſed Cremona, 
by introducing a body of men through an 
old aqueduct: they forced one of the gates, 
by which the prince and his followers entered. 
Villeroy the governor being wakened by the 
noiſe, ran out into the ſtreet, waere he was 
taken, and the town muſt have inevitably | 
been reduced, had prince Eugene been join- 


ed by another body of ro py * wad orderenl | 
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to advance from the Parmeſan, to ſecure the 
bridge. Theſe not arriving in time, an Triſh 
regiment in the French ſervice took poſſeſſion 
of the poſt, and the prince was obliged to re- 
tire with his priſoner. 

During the ſummer, the confederate fleets 
of England and Holland, commanded by Sir 
George Rooke, ſtruck moſt of their neigh- 
bours with. terror, though they continued 
meerly on the defenſive. 

During es trahſactions, king William ap- 


plied himſelf xo perfect the all & he was t 
negotiating, | etween the emp En land, t] 
and Holland ; and a treaty was . 5 t 


concluded at the Hague on ti ſeventh of 
September. Several animadverſions were 
made upon this treaty, particularly in a tract, 
ſuppoſed to be written by the lord Somers, 
who endeavoured to prove, that nothing but 
the expulſion of the duke of Anjou from the 
throne of Spain, and the eſtabliſnment of that 
crown in the Auſtrian family, could effectu- 
ally ſecure the liberties of Europe. 

About this time there happened an event, 
which had been long expected by the world in 
general, and was by no means diſagrecable to 
the Engliſh nation. This was the death of 
the late king, who after having laboured un- 


der a ted:ous indiſpoſition, expired at St. G. feſt 
main's on the iixteenth day of September, Wi led 
James had evinced a mind better qualified mord 
bear adverſity than proſperity. Since the mi. of 
carriage of his laſt actempt for recovering lis BF L 


throne, he had laid afide all thoughts of 
wordly affairs, and devoted his whole atten- 
tion to the concerns of a future ſtate; though 
he could not prevent the buſy genius of 
bis queen from forming new plans cf r 


toration; he was always beſt pleated when 3 
wholiy detached from ſuch chimerical pro: tices 
jects. Hunting was his culef diverſion, but cout 
religion his eonſtant care. Nothing 1 be en 
more harmleſs than lis retired? lie, the Fer 
courſe & which che ſubjc cted him. to un- male 
commo@&verities, He paid an aßhual viſit their 
to the poor monks of La Trappe, who were his p 
much cdiſied by his humble and pious de- ment 
portment. His pride and arbitrary temper crow. 
ſeemed to have vaniſhed with his greatntſs anſt 
8 f 1 lle Holla 

treati. 


No 


crown and dignity. 
8 iranſmitted to the king, who was ſtill in} 
Holland; and who, having now 6niſked his 
$ creaties of alliance, reſolved to return to his 
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He became affable, kind, and eaſy to all his 
dependents; and his religion appears in ſome 
meaſure to have improved the virtues of his 
heart, though it certainly impared the facul- 
ties of his ſoul. In his laſt illneſs, he took 
no notice of the legitimacy of his ſon, an 
omiſſion that gave riſe to various conjectures. 
He died with great marks of devotion, 
recommending to his ſon the practice of juſ- 
tice and chriſtian fortitude, and declaring 
that he heartfly forgave the prince of Orange, 
the emperar, and all his enemies. He was 
interred at his own requeſt in the church of 
the Engliſh Benedictines at Paris, in a pri- 
vate manner. | 

Immediately after his death, the pretended 
prince of Wales, at the inſtigation of the 
dauphin and madam de Maintenon, was pro- 
claimed king of England at St. Germain's 


and treated as ſuch at the court of Verſailles. 


His title was likewiſe recognized by the 
king of Spain, the duke of Savoy, and the 
ope, William was no ſooner informed of 


this trat. ſaction, than he diſpatched a courier 


to the king of Sweden, as guarantee of the 
treaty of Ryſwic, to complain of this mani- 
feſt violation. Ar the ſame time he recal- 
led the earl of Mancheſter from Paris, and 
ordered him to return without an audience 
of leave. 

Lewis, in vindicating of his own conduct, 
diſperſed through all the courts of Europe 
a manifeſto, in which he affirmed, that in 


W owning the prince of Wales as king of Eng— 


land, he had not infringed any article of the 


Addreſſes were preſented to the loras-jul- 
tices, by the city of London. and by all the 
counties and corporations in the kingdom ; 


expreſing the deepeſt reſentment of che 
French king's preſumption, and aſſuring his 
majeſty, that they would at all ti 


exert 
their utmoſt abilities for the preMarion of 
his perſon, and the defence of his govern- 
ment, in oppoſition to all invaders of his 
Theſe addreſſes were 
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own kingdom, but was detained by a ſevere 
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malady, which though be at laſt overcame, 
impaired his conſtitution to ſuch a degree, 
that he plainly perceived his end was ap— 
proaching. He told the earl of Portl-nd, 
he felt himſelf ſo decayed, that he did not 
expect to ſurvive another ſummer, but 
charged him at the ſame time to conceal th's, 
circumſtance till he was dead. 

On the fourth day of November the king 
arrived in England, which he found diſtrac- 
ted by the animoſity of factions. As the 
commons in the laſt ſeſſion had diſcovered 
their principles in a plain and alarming 
manner; the parliament was diſſolved, and a 
new one appointed to meet, on tae thirteenth 
of December. 

At the meeting of parliament, the choice 
of ſpeaker fell again upon Mr. Harley, who 
was deemed the principal leader of the for- 
mer faction, and was ſet up in oppoſition to 
Sir Thomas Lyttleton, recommended by 
the court. The king opened the ſeſſion with 
a ſpeech that does honour to his memory, 
and ſtands recorded with decorations, in the 
Engliſh, Dutch, and French languages. 
In this memorable ſpeech, he expreſſed his 
hope, that they were come together, deter- 
mined to avoid diſputes and differences, and 
to act with a hearty concurrence tor pro- 
moting the common cauſe, He ſaid he 
ſhould think it a particular bleſſing to Enz- 
land, if they were as much inclined to lay 
aſide thoſe unhappy animoſities, which di— 
vided and weakened them, as he was dif- 
poſed to make all his ſubjects ſafe and eaſv 
even thoſe who had committed the higheſt 
offences againſt Lis perſon. At the ſame 
time he conjured them to diſappoint the 
hopes of their enemies by their unanimitvy. 
As he had always ſnewn, and always would 
ew, how deſirous he was to be the com- 
mon father of all his people; he deſired they 
would lay aſide all parucs and divifiars ; 
fo. that no diſtinction might be heard amongit 
them. He concluded with affirming, that 
if they in earneſt deſired to ſee England 
hold the balance of Europe, and be indeed 
at the head ef the proteſtant intereſt, it 
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would appear by their improving the preſent 


opportunity. 5 
This excellent and patriotic ſpeech met 


with that univerſal applauſe, which it ſo 


richly deſerved. The two houſes preſented 
ſeparate addreſſes, in which they expreſſed 
their reſentment of the proceedings of the 
French king, in owning the pretended prince 
of Wales for king of England. They aſ- 
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Soon after was projected a moſt excellent 
and patriotic ſcheme, which failed ſolely 


prevailed in the northern parts of the iſtand. 
This was an union of the two kingdoms of 
England, and Scotland. A propoſal had 
been made for this purpoſe; by the earl of 
Nottingham, hg when the bill of abjura- 
tion paſſed in the»Wuſe of peers; declared, 


through the unbappy diſcontents, which 


that though heated from the majority, 
"Hy mg relating to the bill; he 
ftiend to the deſign; and in order 


, CG a, - * 
ſuted his majeſty they were ſenſible of the 
* —* = indignity offefed to his ſacred perſon, and | in 
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were determined to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt 


of their power, againſt the attempts of the 
pretended prince of Wales and all other per- 
ſons whatſoever; they concluded with their 
earneſt prayers to heaven, for his majeſty's 
long and happy reign over the. 
A. D. 1702. On the ninth day of Ja- 
nuary, the commons unanimouſly reſolved, 
that leave ſhould be given to bring a bill for 
ſecuring his majeſty's perſon, and the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown in the proteſtant line ; 
and for extinguiſhing the hopes of the pre- 
tended prince of Wales, and all other pre- 
tenders, and open and ſecret abettors. They 
then reſolved on a further addreſs to his ma- 
Jeſty, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to 
inſert an article in all his treaties of alliance, 
importing, that no peace ſhould be made 
with France, until his majeſty and the na- 
tion had received fatisfaction for the great 
indignity offered by the French King, in 
owning and declaring tne pretended prince 
of Wales, king of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. The two houtes ſeemed to vie with 
each other, in expreſſing their zeal for the 
preſent eſtabliſhment. The commons intro- 
duced a bill for attainting the pretended 
rince of Wales, which, being ſent up to 
the other houſe, paſſed with an additional 
clauſe of attainder againſt the queen who 
acted as regent. Strong oppoſition however 
was made to this clauſe; it being alledged, 


that no evidence could be brought to make. 
good the charge; but the fact was ſo noto- 


Tous, that it was deemed equi to the moſt 

legal proof. The bill for attamting the 

queen, paſſed the upper houſeg,, but was ſuf- 
fered to die in the lower. "Bs 
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to „ proceſtane ſucceſſion, thought an 
union of the whole iſland abſolutely neceffary, 
He therefore moved, that an addrefs ſhould 


be preſented to the king to diſſolve the par- 


liament of Scotland, and to ſummon a new 
parliament, which might treat about the 


union of the two kindgdoms. But the fer- 


ment raifed in Scotland by the diſappoint- 
ment of the Darien enterprize, was ſtill ſo 
great, that it was deemed hazardous to riſque 
the calling of a new parliament, at ſuch 
a critical juncture. The project was there- 
fore poſtponed, and reſerved for a more fa- 
vourable opportunity. 

King William had already formed a ſcheme 
to reduce the exorbitant power of France; 
but did not live to ſee it put in execution. 
His conſtitution was by this time almoſt 
exhauſted, though he endeavoured to con- 
ceal the effects of his malady, and to repair 
his health by exerciſe. 

On the twenth firſt day of February, in 
riding from Kenſington to Hampton Court, 
his horſe fell under him, and he was thrown 
with ſuch violence, as produced a fracture 
in his collar-bone. His attendants carried 
him to Hamptop-Court, where the bane was 
ſet by Ronjat his ſerjeant ſurgeon. In the 
evening he returned to Kenſington in his 
coach, and the two ends of. the fractured 
bone having been diſ-joined by the jolting 
of the carriage, were re- placed under the in- 
ſpection of Bidloo his phyſician. He ſeemed 
to be in a fair way of recovery, till the fiſt 
day of March, when an inflammation appear- 
ed in his knee, accompanied with great pail 
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and weakneſs. Next day he granted a com- 
million 
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miſſion under the great ſeal to ſeveral peers, 
for giving the royal aſſent to the bulls, which 
had alice both houſes, namely the act of 
attainder againſt the pretended prince of 
Wales; and another in favour of the Quakers, 
enacting, that their ſolemn affirmation and 
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in waiting, no ſooner perceived that the 
king was dead; than they ordered Ronjat to 
take off from his left arm a black ribbon, 


which tied next to his ſkin a gold ring, with 
ſome hair of the late queen Mary, expreſſing 
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the tender regard he had for her memory. 


declaration ſhould; bg. accepted inſtead of an | The royal corps, being opened, and em- 
oath in the uſual form av balmed, lay in ſtate at Kenſington ; and on 
On the ſeventh of Mͤirch, the king was | the twelfth of April was depoſited in a vault 
ſo well recovered. of ligflaheneſs, that he | of Henry the ſcventh's chapel yn Weltmin- 
took ſeveral-turns.in the gallery at Kenfing- | ſter abbey. 73 ">. 7M 
ton; but fitting down on a couch fal- In the beginning of May a will which he 
Ung aſleep, he was ſeized with a Mering had entruſted with monſieur Schuylemburg 
which terminated into a fever and diarrha. | was opened at the Hague; in which it ap- 
He was attended by Sir Richard Black- peared that he had declared his couſin the 
more and ſeveral other eminent phyſicians ; | prince Friſon of Naſſau, ſtadtholder of Friſ- 
but their preſcriptions proved ineffectual. | land, his ſole and univerſal heir, and ap- 
On the ninth he granted another commiſſion-{ apointed- the ſtates general his executors. By 
for paſſing a bill for the malt- tax, and an act a codicil annexed, he bequeathed the lord- 

of abjuration; but being through weakneſs ſhip of Breevert, and a legacy of two hun- 
incapable of writing his own name, he ap- | dred thouſand guilders to the earl of Albe- 
plied a ſtamp prepared for that purpoſe, in | marle. 

preſence of the lord keeper and the clerks of | The character of William, as is common 
parliament. The earl of Albemarle, arriv- | to perſons in an elevated ſtation, has been 
ing from Holland, conferred with him in | repreſented in lights diametrically oppoſite ; 
private, on the poſture of affairs; but he | his friends having beſtowed on it the moſt 
received his information with unuſual cold- | exalted encomium ; his enemies branded it 
neſs, and ſaid Fe tire vers ma fin; I draw | with the moſt inveterate obloquy. On a can- 
towards my end.“ In the evening he thank- | did review of the tranſactions of his life, it 
ed Dr. Bidloo for his care and tenderneſs, | will appear evident, that he merited neither 
ſaying; “J know that you and the other | the laviſh praiſes of the former, nor in- 

“ learned phyſicians, have done all that your | vidious ſtigmas of the latter; though the 

« art can do for my relief: but finding all | good will of the one party is certainly much 

<«, means ineffectual, I ſubmit.” He was at- | better founded, than the malevolence of the 
tended by the archbiſhop of Canterbury and | other. 


the biſhop of Saliſbury, who on Sunday | William was of a middle ſtature ; he had 

( morning adminiſtred the Sacrament. He | an aquiline noſe, ſparkling eyes, a large fore- 

4 thanked lord Overkirk for his long and faith- head, and a grave, ſolemn aſpect. From 

3 ful ſexvices, he delivered to lord Albemarle | an immature birth, he derived a languid con- 

e the keys of his cloſer and ſcrutore; telling | ſtitution ; but by the aids of temperance 
him, he knew what to do with them. He | and exerciſe, underwent much fatigue both 


s 

d enquired for the earl of Portland but being | in the field and in the cabinet. He poſſeſſed” 
9 ſpecchleſs before that nobleman arrived, he | a retentive memory and ſolid judgment; in 
3 graſped his hand and laid it to his heart,.þ conſequence cf which his plans, though 
d with marks of the moſt affectionate regard. ſeldom remarkably ſucceſsful, were never 
ſt On the tenth day of March he expired, | ineffectual. . In fortitude and equanimity he 


- = © the fifty ſecond year of his age, and | rivalled the moſt renowned heroes of anti- 
in ; fourteenth of his reign. The lords Lex- | quity, and the effects of literary ſcience, 
n- | 1nygton and Scarborough, who were then! were in hint ſupplied by natural ſagacity. He 


was 
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Was a zealous aſſertor of the reformed reli- 


gion, and recommended a conformity to its 
facred laws, by his own exemplary conduet, 


and behaviour, His attachment to his coun- 


trymen the Dutch, excited the jealouſy of 
his Engliſh ſubjects, who oppoſed his mea- 
ſures, and therefore in ſome degree alienated 
his affections from them; which was unhap- 
pily productive of ill effects on the affairs of 
the ſtate, 


ornament of his character, 
Fprevadihe regard for the natural rights 


And liberties of mankind as rational and 


* beings. Influsgsed by this divine prin 4 5 


A N 


A. D. 170. N the demiſe of king Wil- 
lam, the crown devolved 

n the 4 Anne of Denmark, ſecond 
be of che late king James. She aſcend- 
ed the throne in che thirty eighth year of her 
age, to the univerſal ſatisfaction of all parties. 
Her firſt act of ſovereignty was to convene 


the privy council, to whom ſhe declared her 


concern for the loſs the nation had fuſtainecd, 


in the death of his late majeſty; her regard 
for the religion and libercies of her country; 


her deſire to maintain the ſucce on in the 


roteſtant line, and the government in church 
and ſtate, as by law eſtabliſhed ; and finally, her 
reſolution, to curb the infolence of France, 


and purſue the true intereſt of England, to- 


gether with that of the confederates, for the 


ſupport of the common caule. 


The members of the privy council having 
taken the oaths, her majeſty cauſed a pro- 
clamation to be iſſued, ſignifying her pleaſure, 
that all perſons in office of authority or 

overnment at the deceaſe of the late king, 
ſhould ſo continue till farther directions. As 
by an act paſied in the late ng 7 the parlia- | 


ciple, he exerted the moſt heroic efforts in 


| the deliverance of our forefathers, from the 
| dreadful bondage of civil and religious 


ſlavery; commenced champion of the gene- 
ral liberties of Europe; the cauſe of reaſon, 
of nature, of God, and of man. He bravely 
oppoſed, and nobly checked the growing 
power of the French monarchy, which ſeem- 
ed ready ti ta involve the ſons of freedom in 
one general "thraldo* Theſe known feats 


of the de. ſabject of our hiſtory, we 
if uitify us in ranking him amongſt 


gr princes recorded in the Annals of 


MORON 


* 


ment continued ſitting even after the king's 
death; both houſes unanimouſly voted an ad- 
dreſs of condolence and congratulation, and 
in the afternovn the queen was proclaimed, 
The lords and commons then aſſured her 
majeſty, that they firmly reſolved to enable 
her to maintain her alliances, and the ſuc- 


ceſſion in the proteitant line, and effectually 


ſupport the public credit of the nation. 

This addreſs was graciouſly received by the 
queen, who on the eleventh of March went 
to the houſe of peers, where with the uſual 
ſolemnity, ſhe delivered her firſt ſpeech to 
the parliament; in which ſhe exprefled her 
ſatisfaction at their unanimous concurrence 
with her opinion, that too mugh could not 
be done to reduce the exorbitant power of 


France; and at the ſime time defired they 


would conſider of proper methods for form- 
ing an umon between England and Scot- 


land. She declared it would be her conſtant 


endeavour to make the beit return for their 
duty and affection; and, as ſhe knew her 


Town heart to be entirely Engliſh, ſhe could 


very ſinccrely aſſure them, that there was not 
| any 


FAD. 1702. 
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- ſented to her from the 
the city, & London; WWW 


the thanks of both houlſe$ 


5 


1 D %% OO e 
thing they could expect or deſire from 
her, which fre ſhould not always be regdy 
ro do for the happineſs and proſperity of 


England, and that they ſhould always find 
her a ſtrict and religious obſerver of her 


any 


word. Theſe aſſurances were highly pleaſing 


majeſty received 
An addreſs of 
condolence- and congratii on was alſo pre- 
and clergy of 


to the parliament, and he 


the 
towns and corporations of England. 
On the firſt news of William's death, 
land was filled with conſternation. The ſtates 
immediately aſſembled, and for ſome time 
gazed at each other in ſilent fear and afton- 
1/hment. Conſcious of their irreparable loſs, 


about that city; and all 


and dreading the calamities that threatened 
their country, univerſal deſpondence prevailed 
amongſt them for ſome time; but at length 
recovering from their unmanly ſtupefaction, 
they began to reſume their native ſpirit, and 


form more noble reſolutions. Soon after, 
penſionary Fagel imparted to them a letter, 
which he had received from the earl of Marl- 
borough, containing aſſurances in the queen's 
name, of union and aſſiſtance. ] 

In a few days, queen Anne wrote a letter 
to the ſtates, confirming theſe aſſurances; 
but what chiefly revived the ſpirits of the 


Dutch, was the arrival of the earl of Marl- 


borovgh, whom her majeſty had appointed 
generaliſſimo, as well as ambaſſador extraor- 
dinasy, and plenipotentiary to the ſtates 
general. He aſſured them that the queen his 
miſtreſs,” would faithfully adhere to the 
alliances,. which had been concluded by the 


late king, and do every thing that was neceſ- 
or preſerying the common liberties of 
Epe, The ſtates in anſwer to this memo- 


rial, expreſſed their great affliction for the 
death of the late king; their bengratulation 
on her majeſty's acceſſion to the throne, their 
hearty thanks for the affuraries of her triend- 
ſhip; their reſolution to concur with her in 
her vigorous proſecution of the common 


* 


intereſt; and their entire ſatisfaction with his 


excellency's perſon, not only on account of 
Nuws. 41. Vor, II. 
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the queen's choice, but likewiſe for his per- 
ſonal merit. The earl of Marlborough, ſuc- 
ceeded in every part of his negotiation, and 
having concerted the operations of the enſuing 
campaign, he embarked for England on the 
third day of April. 

Mean while the commons reſolved, that 
the ſame revenue, that had been ſettled on 
king William, ſhould be ſettled on her ma- 


jeſty for lite. On the thirtieth of March, the... . 


queen went to the hauſe of lo and wen 
the royal aſſent to ſeyeral pub ind private 
bills; at the ſame time, ſhe thanked the 


commons for continuing the ſame revenue 
to her as to the late king, and told them ſhe 
would aſſign a hundred thouſand pounds 
thereof for the public ſervice of the preſent 
year, and reminded the houſes of the neceſſity 
of all poſſible diſpatch _ 1 5 
On the fourteenth of April, the duke of 
Devonſhire was conſtituted lord ſteward of 
the houſhold; the earl of Jerſey, lord cham- 
berlain; the earl of Bedford treaſurer; Sir 
Edward Seymour comptroller; and Peregrine 
Bertie vice-chamberlain; and in two days 
after, the queen in council declared his royal 
highneſs the prince of Denmark generaliſſimo 
of all her majeſty's forces by ſea and land. 
The duke of Ormond was made comman- 
der in chief of her majeſty's forces on board 
the fleet; and the lord Somers, and ſeveral 
others, diſmiſſed from the council board. 
The earl of Normandy, the earl of Abing- 
don, Sir Levinſton Gower, Sir Edward Sey- 
mour, and John How Eſq; were ſworn of 
the privy council; and the privy ſeal was de- 
livered to the earl of Normandy; and the 
ſeal of the dutchy of Lancaiter to Sir Levin- 
{ton Gower. | 
The bulineſs of the ſeſſion being finiſhed 
on the twenty fifth day of May, the queen 
went to the houſe of peers, and after giving 
her aſſent to ſeveral public and private bills, 
prorogued the parliament to the ſeventh day 
of July. Soon after, the queen in conſe- 
quence of the power given her by acts of 
parliament both Kingdoms, appointed 


1 


commiſſio vs treating of an union between 


England 


cotland. 


On 
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| beben the Scottiſh commiſſioners propoſed, 


ttt the rights and privileges of their com- 


On the twenty ſecond day of October, the 
commiſſioners met for the firſt time at the 
Cock-pit, where after both commiſſions had 
been read; the lord keeper Wright made a 
ſhort ſpeech on the ſubject of their meeting; 
and was anſwered by the duke of Queen- 
ſbury. Accordingly they agreed, that thie 
two kingdoms ſhould be inſeparably united 
into one monarchy, under her majeſty, her 
heirs and ſucceſſors, and under the ſame li- 
mitations according to the act of ſettlement: 


* = 


pany trading to Africa, ſhould be preſerved. 
and maintained, ſuch a difficulty aroſe, as 
could not be ſurmounted, and no farther 
progreſs was made in this commiſſion, 

By this time, the campaign had been 
opened in Germany, and proved very tavou- 

rable to the allies. Keyſerſwaert had been 
reduced after a defperate reſiſtance, by the 
prince of Naſſau Saarbrugh mareſchal de 

camp to the emperor. General Coehorn, 

at the head of a Hong detachment had en- 

tered Flanders, demoliſhed the I'rench lines, 

between the forts of Donat and Iſabella, 

and laid the Chatellaine of Bruges under con- 

tribution. Ee | 

Such was the ſituation of affairs when the 
earl of Marlborough arrived in Holland, with | 
the command of all their forces; whereupon 
he aſſembled the confederate troops at Ni- 
meguen in the beginning of July, and on the 
ſixteenth marched with the army, paſſed the 
Maeſe, and encamped within two leagues and 
a half of the enemy, who were entrenched be- 
tween Goch and Gennep. 

On the twenty ſixth, the confederates re- 
paſſed the Maeſe; whereupon the French 
army decamped alſo, and paſſed that river. 
The allies afterwards advanced to Graven- 
broeck, and forced the garriſon to ſurrender 
priſoners at diſcretion; from hence they 
marched to Petit Brugel; the French ſtill re- 
tiring before them till at length they entire- 
ly abandoned the Spaniſh Guelderland, as 
the great ſatisfaction of the ſtates gens . 
who but a little before, when their army g. 
tired under the walls of Nimeguen, wie in 
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the utmoſt conſternation: By the ſucceſs of 
this campaign, the earl of Marlborough 
raiſed his military character above all cenſure, 
and confirmed hin ſelf in the entire confidence 
of che ſtates general. EEE 
When the army broke up in November, 
the ear! of Marlborough:.repaired to Mae- 
ſtricht, where h@embarked that evening on 
the Maeſe for the Hague, accompanied by 
general Opdam, d My nheeg, Gueldermal- 
ſon, one of WMgepvtics of the 
ther. With, twp Ry five ſoldiers, under the 
come ef a licutenant to ſerve as convoy, 
Next Nofning the generals arrived at Rure- 
mond, where they were joined by monſieur 
Coehorn ; and having faluted the prince of 
Holſtein, continued their voyage together, 
having ordered a party of fifty horſe beſides 
ſixty men that were in Coehorn's-boat, for 
their better ſecurity againſt any of the ene. 
my's parties. But the boats being ſeparated 
in the night, a French partizan, with thirty 
five men from Gueldres, was lurking among 
the ruſhes on the banks of the river, ob- 
ſerved the boat, ſeized the rope by which it 
was drawn, diſcharged their ſmall arms, and 
then ruſhing into it, ſecured the ſoldiers, be- 
fore they could put themſelves in a poſture 
of defence. They afterwards rifled the bag- 
gage, carried off the guard as priſoners, and 
allowed the boat to proceed. The governor 
of Venlo no ſooner heard of the affair, than 
he marched out with his whole garriſon to 
inveſt Guildres. The ſame account being 
tranſmitted to the Hague, filled the inhabi- 
tants with the utmoſt conſternation ; but the 


arrival of the earl ſoon diſpelled the fears of 


the people, who already revered him as their 
deliverer and protector. | edt” 
The ſucceſs of the combiggd;{quadronsdid 
not fully anſwer the expectatighs. of the pi 
lic. The late king, a litt "1 
had forme; a dein to reduce Cadiz, and 
this ſchemes gueen nne determined to put 


in execution This» fer conſiſted. of fifty 
fail of the line chmmanded by Sir George 


TRooke; and the duke of Ormond was ap- 


Pointed general of the land forces, deſtined 
for this expedition: : 
* 


” 
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In the latter end of June the fleet failed 
from St. Helen's, and on the twelfth of Au- 
guſt, anchored at the diſtance of two leagues 
from 
Ormond landed with his forces in the bay 
of Bulls, under covert of a ſmart fire from 
ſome frigates, ad repulſed a body of Spa- 
niſh cavalry: then he ſurdmoned che gover- 
nor of St. Catharine to ſurrender; and re- 
ceived fog ra 


raanſwer, that ce pargifon was pre- 
pared for een e 
publiſhed in the Spaniſh 1a Wage, import- 
ing, that the allies did not co cne- 
mies to Spain, but only to free then from 
the yoke of France, and aſſiſt them in eſta- 


ſtria. Theſe profeſſions being ineffectu- 
al, a battery was raiſed againſt Montagor- 


tempt miſcarried, 
embarked, 

Rooke, on his return to England, received 
advice that the galleons from the Weſt In- 
dies had put into Vigo under convoy of a 
French ſquadron; and therefore reſolved to 
fail thither, and attack them in that poſture. 
The paſſage into the harbour was defended 
by batteries, forts, and breaſtworks on 
each ſide; by a ſtrong boom conſiſting of 
iron chains, topmaſts, and cables, moored 
at each end to a ſeventy gun ſhip, and for- 
tified within by five ſhips of the ſame ſtrength, 
lying athwart the channel with their broad 
ſides to the offing. As the firſt and ſecond 
rates of the combined ſhips were too large 
to enter, the admirals ſhifted their flags to 


the duke-of Ormond landed with twenty five 
hundred men, at the diſtance of two leagues 
froli&Vigo, and took by affault a fort and 
platform of erty pieces of cannon, at the 
. b arvour, - £7 

e Britiſh enſign was % Tougher diſplay- 
ed at the tap of this bre ane ſhips 4 
vanced to the attack. Mee admiral Hop- 
ſon in the Torbay crowding all his fail, ra 


12 >" wt 
: 


by tte firſt ſhock; and the whole ſquadron 


0 


Cadiz. On the fifteenth the duke of | 


bliſhing themſelves under the houſe of Au- 


da fort oppoſite to the puntal ; but the at- 
and the troops were re- 


ſmaller ſhips; - In order to favour the attack, 


191 


from the enemy's ſhips and batteries. Theſe 
laſt however were ſoon formed and taken 
by the grenadiers, who had been landed. 
After a deſperate engagement, the French 
finding themſelves unable to contend with 
ſuch an adverſary, reſolved to ſet fire to 
their galleons and ſhips. of war, that they 
might not fall into the hands of the victors. 
They accordingly burned and ran aſhore, 
eight ſhips, and as many advice boats; but 
ten ſhips, and eleven galleons were taken, 
Though they had ſecured the beſt part f 
their effects, before the combined fleets ar-" 
| rived, yet, the value of fourteen million of 
pieces of eight, in plate, and rich commo- 
dities, were deſtroyed in ſix galleons that 
periſhed; but about half that value was 
brought off by the conquerors, ſo that this 
adventure proved a dreadful ſtroke to the 
enemy, and a noble acquilition to the allies, 


| Sir George Rooke, being joined ſoon after 


by Sir Cloudſley Shovel, who had been ſent 
out with a ſquadron to intercept the gal- 
leons, left this officer to bring home the 
prizes, and deſtroy the fortifications, while he 
returned in triumph to England. 

| The Engliſh were not fo ſucceſsful in 
America as in Europe. An account was 
received about this time of admiral Bembow's 
misfortune in an engagement with Du Caſſe 
in the Weſt Indies, the latter end of Auguſt. 
The admiral having with him fix ſhips of the 
line; on the nineteenth of Augult fell in with 
Du Caſſe's ſquadron, conſiſting of ten fail, 
but only four were ſhips of force: but was 
baſely deſerted by moſt of his captains. The 
admiral in this encounter, had one of his 
legs ſhattered by a chain ſhot ; notwithſtand- 
ing which accident, he remained on the 


quarter- deck in a cradle, and continued the 


engagement till night. The next morning, 
he called a council of war, and expoſtulated 
with his captains on their behaviour. They 
alledged divers frivolous pretences in vindi- 


directly againſt the boom, which was ſhivered 


entered the harbour, through a terrible fire 


cation of their cowardly behaviour, and ad- 
Med him co deſiſt. This gallant commander 
therefore, «perceiving that he was betrayed, 
returned with the greateſt reluctance, to 
Jamaiea, wheys.- theſe officers, who deſerted 

N . a 7 him 
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carriage, that he | 


7 5 5 
bY ere Wera 
his wounds,” 


. England deprived of one of the braveſt ſea- 


- 298. 
him were-tried for cowardice and breach of 
orders. Hudſon of the Pendennis, died be- 
fore his trial. Kirby of the Defiance, and 
Wade of the Greenwich, were convicted and 
ſentenced to be ſhot; and executed accord- 
ing to their ſentence on their arrival at Plyz 
mouth, by virtue of a dead warrant, Which 


had lain there for ſome times The brave | them all ſafe; a . 
admiral was ſo deeply affected with this miſ- | The com 


came melancholy, and 
g Wielt the fever occaſioned 


to intereſt, rather than perſonal merit, was 


officers, that ever ſne produced. In a letter, 
which he wrote to his wife after the engage- 
ment, he told her, that the loſs of his leg, 
„ did not trouble him half ſo much, as the 
4 villainous treachery of his captains, who 
* had hindered him from totally deſtroying 
the French ſquadron.” 

The parliament meeting at the time ap- 
pointed, choſe Mr. Harley their ſpeaker, 
and was then prorogued to the twentieth of 
October. Re- aſſembling at that time, the 
queen in her ſpeech to both houſes, obſerved, 
that it was with the greateſt ſatisfaction, ſhe 
met this parliament, which ſhe had ſummon- 
ed to allift her in carrying on the juſt and 
neceſſary war, in which ſhe was engaged; 
that ſhe aſſured herſelf of ſuch evidences of 
their affection to her, and of their zeal for 
the common cauſe, as would not only ex- 
pedite their own preparations, but afford 
ſach examples and encouragement to her 
allies, as could not but produce a good effect. 
She deſired of the commons the neceſſary 
ſupplies for the proſecution of the war; en- 
forcing her demand with a declaration, that 
ſhe was under a neceſſity of ſupplying the 
_ deficiency of the laſt parhament, from her 
own revenue. She expreſſed her concern for 


the diſappointment at Cadiz; d-fired they”: 
would conſider of ſome betteg method to 


prevent the exportation of wool, Wmeimproue 
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to encourage ; and finally obſerved, that as 
ſhe was reſolved to maintain the church ag 
by law eſtabliſhed, and to protect them in 
the full enjoyment of their rights and liber- 
ties, ſo ſhe relied upon their care of her; her 
intereſts and theirs, were inſeparable, and her 


F< *. . X 
endeavours ſhould ie ver be wanting to make 


* 


_— | 2 Period to his life. 10 
i Thus by the treachery or cowardice of a W. 5 
few miſcreants; whoſe advancement, from | maihteffänce of theſe laſt, they granted, eight 
"" their behaviour, ſeems to have been owing hundred, and thirty three thouſand, eight 


hundred and twenty ſix pounds; beſides three 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds for guards 
and garriſons; ſeventy thouſand, nine hun- 
dred and ſeventy three pounds for ordnance, 
and fifty one thouſand eight hundred and 
forty three pounds for ſubſidies to the al- 
lies. | 
Sir George Rooke, being ſworn of the 
privy council ; and afterwards taking his feat 
in the houſe of commons, rectived from the 
ſpeaker the thanks of the whole houſe, for 
the great and ſignal ſervices performed by 
him, in conjunction with the duke of Or- 
mond, both by ſea and land. The queen 
then recommended to their conſideration a 
farther proviſion for the prince of Denmark; 
whereupon it was unanimoutly reſolved, that 
the yearly ſum of cne hundred thculand 
pounds ſhould be ſettled upon his royal 
highneß, in caſe he ſhould ſurvive her ma- 
1city. - | £714 
The earl of Marlborough returning to 
England about the latter end of November, 
111 
7 


ar! 


received the thanks of the commons Wot! 
he queemh 


4 * 
- 


with a penfional - . A founcs upon 
the revenue boſt-office, during his 
natural life; eded her deſire, that 
they would fi me method to ſettle it on 
heirs male of hi; body. The commons 


2 


the manufacture, which ſhe Wa 


died 


ſeeming rather averſe to thi; defire, the duke 
, 2 8 1 

procured a meſſage. to be ſenc to the hou'e, 
| | importing 
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importing that he had detlined her majeſty's upper, from a juſt ſuſpicion of the pernicious 


| ſpurpoſes, which it was calcul::-4 tg ſub” 
A. D. 1703. In the beginning of January [j{erve. Moſt of the peers were of opinion, 
the queen informed the commons, that the that beſides the original deſign of ſ:curng / 
ſtares-general had preſſed her to augment entirely the election of parliaments; the 
her forces, as the: only means to defeat the Tories intended it as a prep afory ſtep o- 
great and early \preparatiags of the enemy. | wards the repeal of the colcration. The 
rien the com- | majority of the biſhops, amongſt the, 
men ſhould | in particular, Burnet of "Sarum, argued 


interpoſition. 


mons t 1 TD C - 01 1 

be bed 1 of the forces | againſt it, with that cändour, and at the 

to act in Bhunction wick the aliigg but | ſame time evident force, vhich ghriſtian cp 
on this expreis condition, that an Mate rity and found learning united, never fai! ro: HB 
ſtop ſhould be pur to all commerce Mor inipire. The Tories however, had the PRE: © 


reſpondence with France and Spain on the | ſanction and aſſiſtance of the court interaſt. 
art of the ſtates general. The reaſon that Even prince George of Denmark, though 
induced the parliament to inſiſt fo ſtrenuouſly himſelf an occaſional conformiſt voted for P 
on this topic, was a diſcovery lately made, | as did the duke of Marlborough, and lord 
whereby it appeared that the French king Godolphin, and at length it was Carried by 
at this time remitted money to the elector | a ſmall majority, though with ſuch alterations 
of Bavaria in Germany, and . his forces in | and amendments as the commons r-fuſed to 
Italy, through the channel of Engliſh, Dutch, admit. After long debates and a free con- 
and Geneva merchants: The Dutch, con- | ference between the two houſes, the lords 
ſcious that their intereſt was inſeparable | adhered to their amendments ; the commons 
from that of the allies, reſolved to yield a | perſiſted in rejecting them; the bill miſcarri- 
ready compliance, and accordingly publiſhed | ed, and both parties publiſhed their pro- 
a prohibition of all commerce with the ſub- | ceedings, as a vindication of their own con- 
jects of France and Spain. I duct. 

The rancour of party zeal now revived. | A bill was now brought into the lower 
As the pretence of religion, has generally | houſe, granting another year's conſideration 
been employed as a maſk to veil a political | to thoſe, who had not taken the oath abjuring 
project, the Tories reſolved to lay hold of | the pretended prince of Wales. The lords 
this circumſtance, as the beſt means of ac- | added three clauſes, importing, that thoſe 
compliſhing their favourite purpoſe of ex- | perſons, who ſhould take the oath within 
tirpating the oppolite party, With this | the limited time, might return to their bene- 
view, three members were ordered by the | fices and employments, provided they were 
houſe of commons to bring in a bill for pre- | not already filled; that any perſon endeavour- 
venting occaſional conformity. It enacted, | ing to defeat the ſucceſſion to the crown, as 
that all thoſe, . who had taken the ſacrament, | now limited by law, ſhould be deemed guilty 
att, for offices of truſt, or magiſtracies | of high treaſon; and that the oath of ab- 
Poratiogz, and afterwards frequented | juration ſhould be impoſed upon the ſubjects ' 
ny eting "0 enters, ſheuld be diſabled | of Ireland. The Tories in the lower houſe, | 
from holding} tir emp , pay a fine | though confounded ar the ſecond clauſe, 
of one hundred pounds, 8 pounds for | were aſhamed to oppoſe it, and therefore 
every day, in which they ued to act in | directed their whole ftrength againſt the 
their employment after, han been at any | firit, in hopes of raiſing a diſpute between 
ſuch meetings, and that 


on relapſe the Þthe two houſes. Nevertheleſs, the queſtig 
penalties ſhould be double. . 
This bill occaſioned warm debates in the | amenggents of the lords? It was carried in 
lower houſe ; but was much oppoſed in the | the ae by one voice; and thus was 3 
Nums, 41. Vor. II. 2 new 


any. 


* 


new ſecurity provided, | both in England, | 


and Ireland for a proteſtant ſucceſſor, which 
afforded equal joy and ſurprize, to every 


friend of liberty. and lover of his country. 


4 


In the beginning of July, Sir Cloudeſley 


Shovel, ſailed from St. Helen's, with the 


combined ſquadrons: of England, and Hal- 
land, and directeti his courſe for the Medi- 
terranean, but being detained in the channel 
for ſome time by contrary winds, could not 


7 81 r 
| } 2 2 1 . * . * 
ede before Liſbop till the twenty fourth. 


Da a few days ſtay, they ſteered: for the 

© Streights, and being arrived on the coaſt of 
Valencia, the ſeameny to the number of two 
-. thouſand, five hundred, landed at Altea, and 


formed a camp; where the admiral publiſh- 
ed a declaration intimating, that he came, 
not to injure the Spaniards, but to protect 
them from theſtyranny of the French; in con- 


ſequence of which they obtained plenty of 


proviſions at reaſonable rates. 

On the nineteenth of September, the fleet 
arrived before Leghorn; and count Lamberg 
went on board the admiral, to inform him, 


that Charles archduke of Auſtria, had been 


rroclaimed at Vienna king of Spain, on which 
Joyful occaſion, he was ſaluted with fifteen 
guns from every ſhip in the fleet. The ad- 
miral, having performed the buſineſs he 
came upon, and by the cloſe keeping in of 
the enemy, being prevented from bringing 
them to action, ſet ſail for England, and ar- 
rived in the Downs about the middle of No- 
vember. 

In the mean time the allied army was 
crowned with ſucceſs on the Lower Rhine, 
where Bonne was. taken; as well as in the 
Netherlands, where the French fled before 
the duke of Marlborough, and could not be 
brought to a pitched battle, which gave ba- 


ron Spaar an opportunity to force their lines 


in the Pais de Waes, But on the other ſide, 
baron Opdam with the Dutch forces which 
lay near Breda, wereſurrounded by the French 
and routed; this was called the battle of 


Eckeren, wherein, although the Dutch be- 
haved themſelves bravely, they ſu Gere pen. | 


The confederate army inveſted Huy Wnthe 
fixtecnth day of Auguſt, and took. it d dle 
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twenty fifth. The advantages reſulting from 
victory, prompted the duke of Marlborough 
to propoſe the attacking the enemies lines 
between the Mehaigne, and Leuwe; but the 
ſcheme was oppoſed by the Dutch officers, 
and the deputies of ſtate, ug alledged, that 


[quence of : forcing. the lines inconſiderable. 
They thereforeyeſajyed to inveſt Leinburg, 


the 
Aaneldres being taken in December fol. 
lawthg, the French were driven from the 
banks of Maeſe, and the allies by that means 
became maſters of the whole Spaniſh Guel- 
derland. The campaign in Germany was 
finiſhed with the reduction of Augſburg by 
the elector of Bavaria, who took it in the 
month of December, and greed to its being 
ſecured by a French garriſon. i 
On the ninth of November the parliament 
met, and the queen went to the houſe of 
lords; and in a ſpeech to both houſes, ex- 
preſſed an earneſt deſire of ſeeing them in 
perfect union among themſelves, and deſired 
they would avoid all heats, and diviſions. 
She deſired of the commons ſupplies, to ena- 
ble her to perform her engagement with the 
king of Portugal, and the duke of Savoy, 
as well as her former engagements. She 
told them, that the funds held out ſo well, 
and the prizes were ſo conſiderable, that they 
had defrayed the charge of the expedition to 
Portugal, and of the augmentation of troops 
deſired by the ſtates- general; that ſhe had 
out of her own revenue contributed tò the 
ſupport of the circle of Suabia, whoſe firm 
adherence to the intereſt of the allies, under 
the greateſt preſſures, well deſerved; their 
aſſiſtance. She wiſhed a leſhatxpenſive way 
could be deviſed for mannii fleet; and 
| at the ſame tim expreſſedrarneſt de- 
fire of beige ge ereſt of the allies in a 
ſtill more flodriths The commons 
then came to 4 


naw ſtate. 
; ben, that the forty 
thouſand men, which were raiſed to act in 
njunction with the forces of the allies, and 
Me additional troops, conſiſting of ten thou- 
land men, ſhould be continued for the ute N 
5 the 
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the attempt was hazardous, and the conſe- 


which after eighteen days ſiege? rendered, 
rriſon remaining priſoner of war; 


a 


n 
1 
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the, enſuing year; that the proportion of 
— ng 25 act in conjunction with Portu- 
gal ſhould be eight thouſand men; one thou- 
fand whereof to be horſe and dragoons; and. 
that forty thouſand men, including five thou- 
ſand 


in all one hundred thouſand men for the en- 
ſing with 3 i GE. 
On the ſeventeenth | 
_ majeſty m ſpeech to both houſes, where- 
in ſhe advanced them with. a plot.apggied 
on in Scotland by the emiſſaries of Fate; 
and ſaid ſhe would lay the particulars Before 


5 


; them; as ſoon as they could be made pub- 
lic without prejudice. The lords, in conſe- 
3 quence of this intimation, appointed a com- 
7 mittee, to examine into the matter, and pre- 
2 ſented an addreſs of thanks to'the queen, for 
x promiſing to communicate thoſe informations 
of the ill practices of her enemies in Scot- 
t land; and aſſured her they would, by their 
f utmoſt zeal maintain the rights of the crown, 
t- and the church of England, in ſuch a manner, 
n as might beſt conduce to further her majeſ- 
d ty's pious deſigns, and promote the happi- 
z. neſs of all her ſubjects. The commons alſo 
a- addreſſed the queen to the ſame effect. 
be The archduke Charles, now created king 


of Spain, was viſited by the duke of Marlbo- 
& rough in her Brittanic majeſty's name; who 
= congratulated him on his acceſſion to the 
throne of Spain. His majeſty took his ſword 
from his ſide, and gave it to the duke with 
a pleaſant aſpect, ſaying to him in French; 
Ihe not!:ing but my cloak and ſword, 
« and T hope you will not think it the worſe 
& for one flay's wearing.” On the contrary, 
replies. che duke, it will always put me in 
uc f your majeſty's juſt right and title; 
and of the hligations I he under, to 
*<hazard my; making you the greateſt 
* ue ei Canmendom.”; e duke return- 
ed to CLaglanc tn Octobef and bing Charles 
embarxkin for. the ſan" om, under 
convoy of an Engliſh ànd Dutch ſquadron, 
ven ar Spithead on the twenty ſixth day of 


2 
* 
Lo 
1 


noble and obliging deportment, in the court 


marines; he ᷣmployed for the ſea ſervice; 


©) * ; 4 | 
ecember, . her 


* 
* 
* 


at Windſor, he returned to Portſmouth; from 
whence on the fifth of January, he ſailed for- 
Portugal, with the grand fleet, commanded 


F > 


by Sir George Rooke ; but meeting with a 
violent ſtorm off cape [iniſterre, wherein they 
Teceived conſiderable damage, they were 
obliged to return to St. Helen's, on the 
twentieth of the ſame month. | "4 
A. D. 1704. The fleet having repaired: _ 
the damage it ſuſtaingd,. and being 


| 


5 ing favougf de 
with a fal wind, failed on the tenth of Fe 
bruary for Portugal, where king Charles 
ſafely arrived on the twenty fifth, and was re- 
ceived with great ſplendour, amidſt. the ac- 
clamations of the people. 

In the beginning of March the lords ad- 
dreſſed the queen, acquainting her, that ad- 
miral Graydon, with a ſquadron of men of 
war, meeting four French ſhips and not at- 
tacking them, on the pretence of his orders 
to make the beſt of his way to the Weſt 
Indies, was a prejudice to her majeſty's ſer- 
vice, and a diſhonour to the nation; and 
that his preſſing men in Jamaica, and ſevere 
uſage of the maſters of merchantmen, and 
tranſports under his convoy, was a difcour- 
.agement to the inhabitants of that iſland, 
and prejudicial to the queen's ſervice : and 
therefore deſired that admiral Graydon might 
be no more employed. With reſpect to the 
Scottiſh plot, they reſolved, that it appeared. 
evident to that houſe, there had been a: 
dangerous conſpiracy carried on for raiſing a 
rebellion in Scotland, and invading that king- 
dom with a French power, in order to ſub- 
vert her majeſty's government, and bring in 
the pretended prince of Wales. 

They alſo addreſſed her majeſty, that no 
perſon who refuſed the oaths to the late- 
king, might be in a commiſſion of the peace; 
but that ſhe would put in men of quality and. 
eſtate; of known affection to her majeſty's. 
government, the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and 
the eſtabliſhed church; and that ſhe would: 


— 


| 


Lecember, Having paſſed through the ulualiMer mijefty replied, ſhe thought it reaſona- 
le, Wat the commiſſions of the peace ſhould: 


| 


oy 


formalities, received, and exhibited the moſt 


order ſuch to be reſtored, who were ſo qua- 


Fed, and had been turned without juſt cauſe. 
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to the houſe of peers, and hayig pa 
- both Rouſes; wherein ſhe thagked them | cei in 


© cntion of the war; and- the houſe of com- 
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be filled with perſons of \ the 'beſt quality] the detachment. commanded by brigadier 
and eſtates, WhO ſhould be of known loyalty, | Ferguſon; and on the eighteenth, the Engliſh 
and affection to the government, the pro qforces commanded by general Churchill, the 
teſtant ſucceſſion, and the church of Eng duke's brother. On the fifth of June, the 
ye directighs.ac; bunt de Frieze met the duke upon his 


land; and that ſheyour ; | 
cordingly. | x Fe: : - "8 
On the third day of Ap 


» 41 


. 


ad ; 
K Ifthe queen wil 


»Q 


- 


om ly " | ped at Ulm, on the Other 


Fr . 


*s 
. 


ſode public and private Ats, mad 1pecch | fide, of 


Me their readinels to ght mer in the proſe- Savoy was arrived at the Impenlakvamp. On 
theamth,. the duke marched with the horſe 
mons in particular for the diſpatch of their | to Mildenheim, where he halted the next 
ſupplies. Then the parliament was prorogued | day, and prince Eugene, and count Wratiſlaw 
to the fourth of July. dined at his grace's quarters. The next day 


Soon after, count Wratiſlaw, the empe- | his highneſs marched with the duke to Great 


— 


ror's enyoy to the queen preſented a memo- Hippach, where his grace having ordered his 


rial to her majeſty, importing, that the | army to be drawn up in battle, the prince 
French having joined the clector of Bavaria, | expreſſed his ſurprize to find the troops in 
and a rebellion been exciting in Hungary, | ſo good a condition after fo long and haſty a 
the emperor's hereditary countries were in] march. My lord” ſaid he, I never faw 
reat diſtraction; and that if he was not | © better horſes, better cloachs, better ac- 
f eedily relieved, an entire devaſtation off coutrements; yet all theſe may be procured 
oa thy would enſue. He therefore en- | © for money; but there is a ſpirit in che 
treated, that her majeſty would be plealed | © looks of your men, I never ſaw before in 
to order the duke of Marlborough to con-] my lite.” On the thirteenth, prince Lewis 
cert with the ſtates general ſome ſpeedy | of Baden waited on his grace, and the three 
mealures for the relief of rhe empire; or tha: generals having conceried the future opera- 
the would permit his grace to march with | tons of the campaign, prince Lewis rct..rned 
art of the troops in her majeſty's pay, to his arizy on the Danube, and prince 
to preſerve Germany from a total ſubver- | Eugene ict out ror Philipſburg, to command 
ſion, the Imperial army on the Rhine, 
To this memorial the queen returned an | Cn the twenty ninth the generals held a 
anſwer by ſecretary Hedges, ſetting forth, | council of war; when it was reſolved totgrav 
that ſhe had ordered the duke to concert | near Donawert; and the thirty firſt the ebn⸗ 
the moſt effectual meaſures with the ſtates | federate army marched, and encampedt with 
general, for the reſcue of the empire, from |. their right at Loudthauſſen; and their. lett 
the imminent danger to which it was ex-| at Balmerſhoffen. On the firſt of Ju 
oſed. Accordingly the duke embarke | continued their march in ſighs of the, 
for Holland, and arrived at the Hague on | ot Bavaria's army at Dilleng 
the twenty firſt of April, and by a forcible with the righ at 
repreſentation of the ſtate of the empire, | lett at Onder 
wrought the Dutch into complance with | hereupon ſent dent 
the project of lending a body of troups 101 | to re-intorce Wan_ 
its immediate relief. The forces deſtined | at Schellenbeſg, g ground near Dona. 
for this expedition, being ordered to rendez; wert, where he E up intrenchments, and 
vous, and all proper meaſures concerte@@Fempioyed ſome thouſands of pioneers to cover 


the duke ſet forwards for Maeſtrichtg © chat place. The duke however, reſolved to 
On the ſixteenth of May, his grace Sed drive che enemy from this important place, 
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march, being ſent by prineę Lewis of Baden 
quaint him, that the elector of Bavaria 
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and the neceſſary orders were given for an 


attack te L258 3 
by Accordingly at three. in the morning, 
grace advanced with a detachment of 
hundred foot, and thirty {quadrons of Znglth 
„and Dutch, beſides thirty battalions of; 
perial grenadiers; and the reſt of the 
followed him with all ;poſGble” expe 
the, way being bad ad 1 


* 


2 3a? 


and it was three 
2 their artillery over the river. 


cavalry, viewed the intrenchments, and made 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions for the attack; and 
in the mean time, the confederate's artillery 
began to play upon the enemy, who returned 
their fire very briſkly from their batteries. 
Theſe preparations being made, the Engliſh 
and Dutch began the attack with the moſt 
intrepid reſolution, before the Imperialiſts 
came up, and met with a vigorous oppoſition; 
but after an engagement of about an hour 
and a half, when the Imperialiſts arrived, the 
intrenchments were forced, and the confede- 
rates made a terrible ſlaughter of the enemy. 
As ſoon as the allies took poſſeſſion of the 
enemy's intrenchments, they fled with the 
utmoſt confuſion to the Danube; but being 
cloſely purſued, the greateſt part of them 
followed the example of their generals, who 
= threw,themiclves into, and ſwam over the 
rü | + 

= gguke of Marlborough ſignalized him- 
TmFthis action; having given his. orders 
With great compoſure, and expoſed his per- 

imment danger. The other generals 
as, igferior officers, and private 

eemſelves with great bra- 
is of Bag count Stirum, 
er were dange- 
the Dutch ſervice dere 
feat of his troops, repaſſed the Danube with, 
precipitation, and marched towards the riv 


Lcche 3, lett che victors hould cut off his re- 
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having paſſed the fame at the head of the | dation; which were in a manner 


| Marſin; it was agreed, that 
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Marlborough, not to give the enemy time 


I | to recover from their conſternation, immedi- 
is ately commanded his 


done that place 


. 
* 0 
& wh. 


uburgh: | 


1 


kriſon in Rain; a ſmall towu within 
ue of the Leche, it wagyimiN di- 
by#Þe confederates, an | 


The confeders 


generals thought fit at 
to the elector of Bavaria terms of accommo- 
d upon; 
but receiving advice that mareſchal Tallard 7 
was coming to join him, he ſent to acquaint . 
count Wratiſlaw, the emperor's miniſter, that 
ſince the French king made ſuch powerful 
efforts to ſupport him, he thought himſelf 
obliged in honour to remain firm to that al- 
liance. 
The duke of Marlborough, incenſed at 
this proceedure, ſent out detachments to 
ravage the country of Bavaria as far as 
Munich; an expedient which however cruel, 
may ſometimes be neceſſary, in peculiar 
caſes of war. Deputies were inſtantly ſent to 
the duke, offering to pay contributions, pro- 
vided they might be ſaved from military 
execution. But the duke replied, * that 
the force of the queen of Great Britain, 
« were come into Bavaria, not to get money, 
but to br̃ing their prince to reaſon.” 

It being found impracticable to attack the 
elector in his fortified camp under the cannon 
of Augſburg, it was reſolved to undertake 
the 3 of Ingolſtadt: whereupon prince 
Lewis ſat down before that place, while the 
duke of Marlborough was to cover the ſiege 
with his auxiliary forces; but mareſchal 
Tallard having joined the elector of Bavaria 
with a body of two and twenty thouſand 
horſe and foot, beſides the troops that joined 
him before under the command of mareſchal 
prince Lewis 


ver gene, and 
treat into his own, country. The duke ff 


hculd cantinue the ſiege; while. prince Eu- 

| the duke oblerved the motions of 

leQtor of Bavaria. 

"Op the twelfth of Auguſt the confederate 
TYSE: generals 
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generals went out to take a view of the ene- 


by the Danube, and ee File of Blenheim,” 
their left by a wood and the village of Kats: 


Bae of which ve ſteep, ane thetbottom 


2 . ; marſhy. The confederate generals percei- 
ved the danger of being forced to be inactive 


men. 


* 


my, and diſcovered by their glaſſes that their 
whole army was in motion. Soon after they 
diſcerned plainly tat de enemy was advan- 
tageouſly poſted 


right being sovered 


. 


u, and their frapt by à rivulet, the: 


in their camp, till their forage ſhould be 
conſumed, and their proviſion exhauſted; 
and therefore reſolved to attack the enemy 
without delay. The neceſſary diſpoſitions 
being accordingly made, and the orders 
communicated to the general officers, the ar- 
my advanced into the plain on the thirteenth 
of Auguſt, and was drawn up in order of 
battle. The cannonading began about nine 
in the morning, and continued on both ſides 
till one in the afternoon. The French and 
Bavarians amounted to about ſixty thouſand 
The number of the confederates ex- 
ceeded not fifty five thouſand: their right 
was led by prince Eugene, their left by the 
lords Cutts and Orkney, the generals 
Churchill, Lumley, and Ingoldſby ; and the 
duke of Marlborough took his ſtation in the 
center as commander of the whole. At firſt 
the center of the allies were charged by the 
French horſe with ſuch impetuoſity that they 
were put in diſorder, and part of them oblig- 


ed to repaſs the rivulet: but a reinforcement 


of dragoons coming up, the French cavalry 
were broke in their turn, and driven to the 
very hedges of the village of Blenheim, 
Prince Eugene at length compelled the left 
wing of the enemy to give ground, after 
having overcome a great number of diffi- 
culties, ſuſtained a deſperate oppoſition, and 
ſeen his cavalry, three times repulſed. The 
elector and mareſchal de Marſin finding it 
in vain to make any farther reſiſtance, aban- 
doned Oberklaw, and Lutzengen. 

The confederates being now maſters of 
the field of battle, ſurrounded the village of 
Blenheim, in which twenty eight battalions, 


, 
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troops ſeeing themſelves cut off from all 
communication with the reſt of their army, 
2 ſpairing of being able to force their 


Way through the allies, thought proper to 


capitulate; and accordingly laid down their 

arms, delivered their colours and ſtandards, 
and ſurrendered themſelves: priſoners of war, 
Fon conditions that the officers ſhould not be 


rifigd 3. Wh. 8 
+ Bhis was one of the mäß 
Ten thouſand French and Bavarians were 
killed on the ſpot ; the greater part of thirty 
ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons were drown- 
ed in the Danube; thirteen thouſand were 
made priſoners, including one thouſand two 
hundred officers ; one hundred pieces of can- 
non were taken, with twenty four mortars, 
one hundred and twenty nine colours, one 

hundred and ſeventy one ſtandards, ſeven— 

teen pair of kettle drums, three thoulant 

{ix hundred tents, ihirty four coaches, three 

hundred laden mules, two bridges of boats, 
fifteen pontoons, twenty four Larrels, and 

eight caſks of ſilver. The loſs of the allies 

-amounted to four thouſand, ſive hundted nic! 

killed, and about eight eight thouſand wound 

ed or taken. 

The night after the battle, the confede- 
rate army lay upon their arms on this mo- 
raſs of Hochſtet, oppoſite to the elector af 
Bavariaz and the next day marched to 
Stenheim, where they remained encamp- 
ed four or five days, to look after their 
wounded men, and take care of their pri- 
ſoners. „ 

After this victory, the French and, Bava- 
rians, bending their march with the teain- 
der of their troops towards the Rhihe; tie 
confederate generals alſo atghed that way, 
leaving only twenty three bathns and ſome 
ſquadrons, uit tbe com and of genen 
Thungen, ta the ſiege of Ulm. On 
the twelfth oF September prince Lewis of 
Baden inveſted: Eandau ; and the duke of 
Marlborough with prince Eugene encamped 
at Croon-Weiſſenburg, in order to cover the 
ſiege, having detached brigadier Ferguſon, 


and twelve ſquadrons were poſted. Theſe 


' with five battalions of Engliſh foot, to * 
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the French priſoners to Holland. The ſame | fortifications at the South Molebead; he com- 
day the duke received advice from general. | manded captain Whitaker to arm all the 
Thungen, that Ulm had capitulated on h6- | boats, and attack that quarter. But the cap. ) 
nourable tem. _ +=] rains Hicks and, Jumper, who lay next the / 
| In Flanders nothing, of importance was Mole puſhed on tht with their pinnaces, 
atchieved, excefit- the bombardment of Bru-¶ and entered the tons ſword in hand. 
ges and Namur by nine thouſand Dusch 
troops, and two attempts on the Freneh 
line. 2 > FIN 7B * 1% . 8 
pe: A 104 ; French being ſuperior the | 
duke 


N 133 189989 


y proceeded in their conguefts : 1 | 
without interruption, They reduced Ver- iþ ** 
celli, Jurea, and Verac, the laſt of which . 
places ſuſtained a ſiege of no leſs than five | ſtorm a redoubt between the Mole and the „ 


months. The duke bore his loſſes with town. Then the governor capitulated, and 5 
great equanimity, rnd told the Engliſh mi- the prince of Heſle entered the place, amazed i 
niſter, that though he was abandoned by the at the ſucceſs of this attempt, conſidering the 


allies, he ſhould never abandon them in his | ſtrength of the fortifications, which might 
turn, | | have been defended by a handful of men 
The arms of England were not leſs fortu- againſt a numerous army. Having left a 


nate by ſea, than they had been upon the ſufficient guard with his highneſs, the ad- 


Danube. 'Sir George Rooke, having landed miral returned to Tetuan to take in wood and 


king Charles at Liſbon, was ordered by the | water. 
miniſtry to cruize in the Mediterranean, and | On the night of Auguſt as the combined 
watch the motions of the Toulon ſquadron, | fleets were returning to their ſtation, they 
Soon after he received advice, that a ſtrong deſcried the. French fleet, and immediately 
fleet from Breſt had paſſed Liſbon, in or- gave chace. On the thirteenth they came 
der to join the Toulon diviſion. Sir George up with the enemy, as they lay in a line off 
ſoon deſcried the Breſt ſquadron, and com- Malaga, ready to receive him, to the num- ; 
manded the fleet to tack and ſtand after them; | ber of fifty two ſhips of the line, and four 
but the French having the weather gage, and twenty gallies, under the command of 
and night coming on; he could not bring the countof Tholouſe, high-admiral of France, 
them to an engagement; he therefore, as with the inferior flags of the black and 
ſoon: bey were out of fight, failed to- white diviſions. The combined fleet con- 
SIZE Straits, where he was joined by | ſifted of fifty three ſhips of the line, excluſive 


- 
— 


a *conſicerable fleet under Sir Cloudeſley | of frigates. 


2 — 


1 , 


Shaxel. The action began about ten in the morn- 
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Your: of war in the road of Tetuan, when | by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, and the Dutch ad- 
ite + reſolver. 40 make a ſudden . attempt miral Callemberg, immediately preſſed for- 
upon Gibrg and accordingly the fleet | ward to a cloſe engagement, and ſoon com- 
ſailed thithenzWn the ttt get, the prince | pelled the enemy to give way: but the cen- 
of Heſſe landed on the mus: with eigh- | ter of the ['rench being remarkable ſtrong ; 
teen hundred marines, And Fummoned the | bore hard upon Rooke's diviſion, ſeveral of 
garriſon to ſurrender :' but the governor an- | whoſe ſhips, having expended their ſhor, 
ſwered, that the place ſhould be defended to | were obliged to leave the line as entirely uſe- 
the laſt extremity. Next day the admiral | leſs. The fight however was maintained till 
gave orders to cannonade the town; and per- night, when the French bore away to lee- 
ceiving that the enemy were driven from the ward. In the night, the wind ſhifted to the 
| | northward 


the ſeventeenth of July, he called a | ing, when the rear and the van commanded 


= 


8 Auguſt. He arrived in Seftembe' 
8 received by the miniſtry, and the 


* vices, and fignal ſucceſs. 


200 
northward, and in the morbing to the weſt- 


ward, which gave the enemy r wind of, 
the con leert wd ac 5 they diß 


red. The, 9 ria iis, engagement wat; 
= "equal ee 
ſingle hip was k 1 5 wed by either 


bar Wh *honoug of '"the-"W 
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ing * with 
for England on the 


general, with thoſe marks of efteem and 
veneration, which were due to his long ſer- 


Philip, king of Spain, alarmed at the re- 
Auction of Gibralter, ſent a powerful army to 
beſiege it under the command of the marquis 
de Villadarias. The ſiege laſted four months, 
but the garriſon being ſo well ſupplied with 
men and proviſion, that the marquis could 
make very little progreſs; he therefore thought 
proper to abandon the enterprize. Having 
taken a conciſe view of foreign tranſactions, 
we return to domeſtic occurrences. 

The parliament meeting on the twenty 
ninth day of October, the queen in her 

ch obſerved, that the remarkable ſucceſs 
with which providence had crowned her arms, 
had excited ſentiments of joy in all her ſub. 
jets; and that a timely improvement of the 
preſent advantages, would enable them to 
procure a laſting foundation of ſecurity for | 
England. She deſired of the commons, the 
ſupplies for the enſuing year, and aſſured 
them they fhovid be carefully managed, at 
the fame time recommending a ipeedy diſ- 
patch. She further told them, their ſucceſs 
abroad depended on their union at home; and 
hoped that unanimity would prevail amongſt 
them, and that they would to the utmoſt 
of their power, promote the public welfare. 


Next day the lords | congratulated her ma- 
jeſty, on the ſucceſs of her arms under the 


conduct of the duke of Marlborough. The 
commons alſo preſented an addreſsgs rich 
they mentioned the atciieve mesa 
Rooke ; ; and aſſured her majeſty; 
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13 to do every thing that Was neceſſary 
5 e effectual hen oh of the war; they 


| vantages 
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ſo diſpatch the p 
ſhe had 


5 605 vent all diviſions Son MigoGitic 
| ; hp a ey wou d cor 
but derte who ha 


9 0 N. commons 3 time br addreſſed 
her majeſty, to beſtow her bounty upon the 
ſeamen and land forces who had behaved ſo 


gallantly in the ſervice of their country; and 


received for anſwer, that cognizance ſhould 
be taken of their requeſt. They then voted 
the number of forces, and the ſums neceſſary 
for their ſubſiſtence during the enſuing year. 
A bill was now brought in a third time for 
preventing occaſional conformity; which har- 
ing paſſed the lower, was ſent. up to the 
upper houſe. This bill would hardly have 
excited a debate among the „ had not 


| the queen been preſent, and defirous of hear 


ing what could be urged on both ſides the 
queſtion. Theretore tor the ſatisfaction of 
her majeſty, the ſubject was again diſcuſſed, 
and all the arguments being repeated, the 
bill was rejected by a mojority of twenty one 
VOICES. | 

The next. object that ed. the at 
tention 'of the lords, was the act of. urity 
which had paſſed in Scotland, and l be 
ſtiled an act of excluſion. 


content, and great poem an 
be found | in Scotland; ck 


brave but diſc o 

ſtout and null Wc; and it 
was hard 100 LE altitude, {0 
armed, and ſo Wllepninec 2 0 under ſuch 
leaders, au ofportunities uit their in- 
tention; and that it appeared to him of the 


laſt conſequence to England, that there ſhould 


not be the leaſt ſhadow or pretence of a ne, 


ani | ceſfity to keep up regular troops in Scotland 


in 
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public buſineſs, as 
ght enable her majeſty to purſue. the ad- 
7 519 obtained over the 
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ace. Theſe eints were after- | the aka Piech en taken at Hockſlade, 
ping 4 with heb pens wer in bo o arrived 905 Lal Thames, and Were immediately 
houſes, and a majority in each ſeemed to adaj {convey nghath ande Litchfield, 


the ſentiments of lord Haverſham, Pt *od general Church- / 
1 Jarly the friends of the . Je royal regiment 0 


id 3 | About the mij WE retnber, 225 "Al b with 
1 Wo Marlborough» em Holland, 5% : 2 ect . 10g N Og dene iberty 75 
the priſoners, 1 2J tale 12 Fe * Arran BW 12 Bk A 


at Blenke At t his 0 Þ 


one 


ie major generals, * 
rh ier fals, and fourteen colok 
trace nels Weatertumber of 3 officers, „ 
o give him the thanks of that — 2 than Was, perhaps, ever taken in any other 
hs congratulate him on his ſucceſſes. Doctor] battle: 
Delaune vice chancellor of Oxford, accom-| A. D. 1705, The commons, obſerving 
panied by the principal members of the how very deficient the allies were in furniſnh- 
univerſity, attended the queen with an ad- ing their number of forces -both by. ſea and” 
dreſs of congratulation, upon the ſucceſs of | land, addreſſed her majeſty, that ſhe would 
her arms, under the admirable conduct, and | uſe her intereſt with the allies, that they. 
invincible courage of the duke of Marlbo- | might furniſh their ſupplies this year ac- 


rough; and at ſea, under that gallant admiral, cording to their reſpective treaties. Soon 
Sir George Rooke. He received a civil | after, the queen went to the houſe of lords, 


_ not ſpeech pron oe d 
keeper, A committee [- 


— * 


NS 


oe * —y . — — ww f — 
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: anſwer from her majeſty; though ſhe took and having given the royal aſſent to ſeveral 
n umbrage at Rooke's being placed on a level public and private acts, ſhe made a ſhort 
py with the duke, whoſe great conqueſts had | ſpeech, wherein ſhe acknowledged their diſ- 
8 captivated her eſteem, and whoſe wife had | patch of the public buſineſs; and thanked 
* alienated her affections from the Tories. the commons in particular for their ſupplies, 

4 In a few days the queen informed the alluring them ſhe had purſuaded herſelf ſhe 


commons, that ſhe was inclined to grant ſhould always have the chearful aſſiſtance 
the intereſt of the crown in honour and |of her ſubjects in this war, till ſhe could ob- 
manor of Woodſtock, an hundred of Wor- | tain an advantageous peace, and. obſerved, 
ton, to. the duke of Marlborough aftd his | that they had a fair proſpect of their deſira- 
We LO conſequence of this i intimation, | ble end, if they did not diſappoint it by 
to advance the money for clear- | their own unreaſonable animoſities. She 

k Bumbrances. She not only com- | concluded therefore with exhorting them to 
2 Wich this addreſs, but likewiſe ordered | union, which ſhe thought never was more 
thei bg Pptroller of her works to build in | requiſite, than at this time, when the king- 
tock-Park magnificent palace for | dom was proceeding to a new election. Hav- 
Ke { head by the name of | ing ended her ſpeech, the lord keeper was 
be lat his building | ordered to prorogue the parliament to the 
Sir J 24 Wrugh, who | firſt of May ; but on the fifth of April they 

187 Con ſtruct io preferred were diſſolved, and a proclamation publiſhed 

ſtability to elegance. R for calling a new parliament. 

By this time Sir George Rooks was ſet | Soon after the queen, accompanied by 
ade, and the command of the fleet beſtow- | the prince of Denmark, made an excurſion 
2d upon Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, now declared | to Newparket, and viſited the univerſity 
rear-admiral of England. On the ſixteenth |-of  C bridge, where ſhe conterred the 
of December, mareſchal de Tallard, with honou&StKmghthood upon Dr. Ellis the 
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vice chancellor, John 1 ntague council for.| peared in fight, deſtroyed all the magazines 
the univerſity, and the famous Iſaac Newton, | the Engliſh and Dutch had erected at Tiers, 
mathematical prafeſfan. © vlew up the fortifications, burned the boats 
-- During theſe ti ons in England, the prepared for bridges, and ſo quitted that poſt, 
allies had net been es in their bez of which mareſchal Villars took poſſeſſion 
tions for the enfun g. Cam ie Tanke four days after. ®... 3 4 
of Marlborough,” Ming Smbarked for Wol-1 While gbe duke was . Moſelle, the 
Fei ch being ſuperior in the Low Countries, 

We 


land arrived ag the Hague fhef re | | 
| of April, where he eafi 1 inveſted Huy, and took it with the caſtle and 


general to contribute their tro towards |forts, on che eleventh of June emsking the 
te ext@tion of his proje&@& oarriſon priſoners of war; and antlngdſlately af. fg 
this material point, he imme 1 ˖ {zergards inveſted the citadel of Wege. The 
A to Maeſtricht, in order to 'afler "his [ey vera having informed the duke of 
. About the latter end of May, the ft Tartborough of theſe diſaſters, and repreſent- f 
— + Paſſed the Maeſe, and continued their march ed to him the neceſſity of making a power- ; 
"aa towards the Moſelle, under the command of | ful diverſion on the Moſelle, or of returning [ 
general Churchill, while the duke ſet out [immediately to the defence of their frontiers, f 
a. for Creutznack, to confer with prince Lewis Ihe refolved to abandon his deſign on the ri- WF e 
of Baden, who had excuſed himſelf on pre- | ver, and return to the Netherlands. Having i! 
tence of his bad ſtate of health. The duke | marched with great expedition, he arrived 1 
viſited him at Raſtadt, where after a long |time enough to ſave the citadel of Liege, 1. 
conſultation, they reſolved, that a ſufficient | and the French upon advice of his approach, tc 


number of German troops ſhould be left for | retired to Namur. On the ſixth of July, 
ſecuring the lines of Lauterberg, and Stol- | the allies inveſted Huy, and in a few days, 
hoffen, under the command of general Thun- | the garriſon was obliged to ſurrender them- 
ger, and that prince Lewis ſhould advance | ſelves priſoners of war. After the reduc- 
with a ſtrong detachment towards Saar, to | tion of this place, the confederates reſolved 
act in concert with the duke: but the Impe- | to attack the French lines; which the 
rial army was unprovided of every thing, and | accordingly performed with very little loſs, 
not in a condition to march, till Marlbo- | In the mean time the allies Vene them- 
rough had conſumed all the forage about him, | ſelves of the ftrong camp at Parck, whereby 
and could no longer ſubſiſt in his camp at | they covered both Louvain, and Bruſſels, 
Elft; whereupon he held a council of war | ſo that the deputies of the ſtates thought it 
at Triers, wherein it was reſolved, that the | roo hazardous an attempt to attack them in 
forces under his command ſhould march back | this ſituation. Nevertheleſs the; intrepid 
to the Maeſe, except ſeven thouſand Pala- | Marlborough endeavoured to prompt them 
tines in the pay of England and Holland, | to the attack, but the Dutch generals reject- 
who were left for the ſecurity of Triers, and | ed his advice, and obliquely hinted, they did 
other places on that fide; and according- | not pay an implicit deference to his judg- 
ly the duke began his march for the Ne- | ment. The duke Giſcovereqhapparentawarks 
therlands. y of refentment, and the D tearful of ibe 
Marlborough had no ſooner left that coun- | conſequences n diſph diſpatched 
try than mareſchal Villars advanced with the | monſieur B ner of:Amſterdam, to 
French army towards the Saar. Upon his | conciliate m $0d to affure his grace 
Þþ approach monſieur d'Aubach the Palatine | that all reaſdnable fatisfation ſhould be given 
| general, ſent orders to the governor of Saar- him for the diſguſt he had conceived; as n 
| bruck to quit that caſtle, and a xp | evidence of which, they removed from com. 


fortifications, which was executed acgdrding mand, general Schellenburgh, who bad 
ly, and he himſelf before the enemy ap- 


principally oppoſed the attacking the Frog 
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army at Parck; thus the duke was fully 


appeaſed. 
| Pf he em 


of intellect, an 
religion. 
In cog 


Hanover, he returned to the Hague, and per- 
ſuaded the ſtates general to furniſh an ad- 
ditional number of ten thouſand men, as a re- 
inforcement to the army of prince Eugene in 
Italy. In a few days he embarked for Eng- 
land, and arrived at St. James's on the thir- 
teenth day of December, | | 
The campaign upon the Rhine did not 
produce any event of importance. The Im- 
perialiſts were commanded by prince Eu- 
gene; the French by the duke de Vendome. 
The former reduced Druſenheim, and Ha- 
gonau, and forced the enemies lines at the 
place laſt mentioned. The due de Feuillade, 
who commanded a ſeparate army near Tu- 
rin, reduced Chivas, and inveſted Nice, which 
after an obſtinate defence, ſurrendered in 
December. 1 
The Portug ueſe with their allies the Eng- 
liſ*znad Dutch, marched to the frontiers 
of Spain this campaign, and meeting with 
no enemy in the field on that ſide, inveſted 
Alcantara in the province of Alentejo, which 
ſyrrepdered; and the garriſon, conſiſting of 
ſegen hundred Spaniards were made priſo- 


ners. They Mterwards Jaid ſiege to Albu- 


e. and then 
It was af- 


querque, W held oz 
capitulate##MFhonour 

terwards debated, 'whethefthey ſhould in- 
veſt Bajadox; but that town being better 
fortified, than either of the former, and the 
Portugueſe declaring they wanted 2mmu- 


nition neceſlary for ſuch an undertaking, the 
deſign was laid aſide, 


ed into winter quarters, 


| 


the latter end of May, failed from St. Helen's” , * * 


2 
4 


. 


there ould be occaſion. 


and the army march- 
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Fa 


The marquis. de la Minas, who command- 
ed the Portugueſe in the. province of Beyra, 
reduced the town err, plundered 
and burned Sarca, Was obliged to retire 


bir 
Penamacgs,:. on earance of the 
and. nd campaign on 


bourſe of chis year,” the naval opera- 
e allies e 
; Tucpels 


- * 


„ and Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, whg 


with the Engliſh fleet, and on the twentieth”. 


of June landed at Liſbon, where they were * 
re-inforced by Sir John Leake, and the Dutch; 


admiral Allemonde. On the twenty ſecond 
they arrived in the bay of Barcelona, the 
troops were diſembarked to the eaſtward of 
the city, where they poſſeſſed themſelves of 


| a ſtrong camp, and were well received by 


the country people. On the twenty eighth, 
king Charles landed amidſt the acclamations 
of an infinite multitude from the neighbour- 
ing towns and villages, who threw themſelves 
at his feet, exclaiming with tranſport, ©* Long 
live the king.“ 

The inhabitants of Barcelona were ſtrongly 
attached to the houſe of Auſtria, but were 
over awed by a garriſon cf five thouſand 
men, commanded by the duke of Popoli, 
Velaſco, and other officers who had eſpouſed 
the cauſe of king Philip. Notwithſtanding 
theſe circumſtances rendered the attempt ap- 
parently hazardous; it was propoſed by the 
prince of Heſſe d'Armſtadt, who ſerved in 
the expedition as a volunteer, and readily 
approved by the earl of Peterborough, and 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel. Previous to the at- 
tempt, it was deemed expedient, to ſurprize 
the caſtle of Montjuic, to effect which, the 
neceſſary preparations were made; and at 
ſix o' clock in the evening a detachment of 
a thouſand men was ordered to march by 
the way of Serria; and a thouſand more 
ſollowed at midnight to ſupport them if 
here Thould The outworks 
were carried By aſſault, with the loſs of the 
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alarmed the garriſon, / 
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continue in Catalonia for the encouragement 
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gallant prince of Heſſe, who was ſhot through b 
the head, and expinge in a few hours. Then 


the carl began nbard the body of 
appening to fall into 


the fort; and a thell;h 
the magazine © ** ger "=O 
gether with the Fe and - or © 

principal officers; àn ageidept, hie 
thr they furrepdUBE 
without farther reſiffar | 
important-poſt, the Engliſl@generWerected 


his batteries againſt the tu A withethe belp . 
Ahe 
fired with ſuch -e&geution, | C 
_ . hat in a few days the governor capitulated ; 
Ad on the fourth of October, king Charles 
>. entered in triumph. All the other places in 
© Catalonia, except Roſeas, declared for him; 


of the Miquelets and ſeamen 3 


7 * 


ſo that the largeſt and richeſt province of 
Spain was conquered by an army ſcarce 
doubling in number the garriſon of Barce- 
lona. Charles wrote with his own hand a 
letter to queen Anne, containing a circum- 
ſtantial detail of his affairs; the warmeſt ex- 
preflions of gratitude, and the higheſt enco- 
miums on her ſubje&s, particularly the earl 
of Peterborough. | 

The ſeaſon. of the year requiring the fleet 
to return home; king Charles reſolved to 


of the people of that province, together with 
the carl of Peterborough, and the land forces, 
as well as all the marines that could be ſpared 
from on board the fleet. Accordingly admi- 
ral Shovel failed for England, leaving in his 
way twenty hve fail of Engliſh ſhips, com- 
manded by admiral Leak, and fifteen fail of 
Dutch, under the command of admiral Waſle- 
naer, to winter at Liſbon. He allo left four 
Engliſh and two Dutch frigates at Barcelona, 
to attend king Charles. 

The only misfortune that attended the Eng- 
liſh arms in the courſe of this year, was the 
capture of the Baltic fleet homeward bound 
with their convoy of three ſhips of war, which 
were taken by the Dunkirk ſquadron, under 
the command of the count de St. Paul, though 
he himſelf was killed in the action,. ben 
an account of this event was..communic 


Very well; 1 wiſh the ſhips were ſafe again 


After the death of the famous Dubart; 
- | this officer was 


e . Poſldlfad of this R 


| of the church, wanld 


ey \ 
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in any Engliſh port; provided the count 
ede St. Paul could be reſtored to life.“ 


the beſt ſeaman in 
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majority of whigs was nll | 
Fot lordkeeper was taken 
right, and beſtowed upon | 
wper, with the title of lord keeper. The < 
new parliament meeting on the twenty fifth 2 
of October, a warm conteſt aroſe about the 4 
choice of a ſpeaker. The Tories propoſed b 
Mr. Bromley, and the Whigs Mr. John n 
Smith, who was elected by a conſiderable t. 
majority. Bae ſi 
The queen in her ſpeech to both houſes c 
ſaid, that ſhe hoped they were met, with a tl 
reſolution to proſecute with vigour the ne- m 
ceſſary war, in which they were engaged; 
aſſured them that the ſupplies voted ſhould m 
not only be frugally managed ; butſhe would in 
continue to add to them out of her own te- th 
venue. She informed them that the parlia- he 
ment of Scotland had paſſed an act, impower- op 
TEC: 


ing her to appoint commiſſioners to treat of 
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proſecuting | 
would extitph 


* 3 
them to ſlanF e 


Iways at- 


Id a 
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w the French king; he replied with. 4 ſigh, 
. S we 1 


he tak 


fectionately fuppatytheettablithed church, dan 
and inviolably mai ain the toleration; that lice 
ſhe would uſe every poſſible means to pre- pert 
vent their diviſions and promote their gene- had 
ral ſafety and happineſs; and that thoſe who Was 
| would concur with her in theſe laudable de- Er F 


ſigns 


N 1 > 1 tj 
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might reſt aſſured of her favour and;j rum anſwered him, and affirmed, that ex- 

protection. The houſes in conſequence of traordinary care had ben taken of late in 
this ſpeech, preſented addreſſes in the warmeſt promoting religion; Ming ſchools for the ö 


inſtruction of youthg and giving away books by 
N cxſxire-picty.s: ful works, one 


Cc N. I 

buland two gate hunds had been ex- 
* * 55h The archbiſhop of 
| thaw, he apprehended danger 
the&gncreaſe 6f enters; particularly 


> 145 ; t 
80 bringing the 
**. cluſion 


decided ufo 


rocegd 2 5 x; 
Ley enſuing and from thWnany,Mademies they had erected; * 
eee ſſary ſupplies. 8 9 e lor Wharton anſwered, by com- =; 
_— | 2 1 r 8 A 
heffteenth of November, che of the ſchools and ſeminaries held - >? 
* hs . - . 3 | S " 8” - . Pn . n 
queen was in the houſe, the lord Haverſham, rors. The biſhop of Ely compla u, 1 


Nected on the conduct of the duke of Marl- 
borough and the behaviour of the Dutch; 

moved, that an addreſs ſhould be preſented 
to her majeſty, deſiring her to invite the pre- 
ſumptive heir to the crown of England, to 

come and reſide in the kingdom. Though 
this motion was ſeconded by ſeveral other 
members; it nevertheleſs ſoon dropped. 

On the ſixth of December was held that 
mous debate in the houſe of lords, concern- 

ing the danger of the church, On that day 

the queen repaired to the houſe, in order to 

hear the reaſonings on this ſubject. It was 

opened by the ear] of Rocheſter, and the 

reaſons he aſſigned in ſupport of his opinion 

that the church was in danger, were, the ſe- 

curity a& in Scotland, the abſence of the 

heir to the crown; and the parliament's not 


ed R lord Halifax, who aſſerted, that the 
Tectfny act being meerly of a political na- 
ture, was foreign to eccleliaſtical affairs; and 
was unavoidably paſſed to prevent an imme- 
diate xebellion. He lighted the ſecond rea- 
don Trivial, ang with reſpect to the third, 
obliged, chi e matter had been ſuffici- 
ently canvzß ind the e had given 
their opinii it alre g dee bichop o. 
London alleged 2 urch was in 
danger, from the pte irreligion and 
licentiouſneſs of the times; as well as the 
pernicious tendency of ſeveral ſermons, which 
had been lately preached. in which rebellion 


- 


o 
172 


paſſing the occaſional bill. He was anſwer- 


ed of the heat and violence in the univerſitij ; 
The biſhop of Litchfield alledged the abuſive e 
language commonly uſed againſt the biſhops; + -_ _ 
the biſhop of Bath and Wells the individious 
terms of high church and low church. The OM 
lord Somers cloſed the debate by a healing 
ſpeech. The queſtion was put, whether the 
church was in danger? and carried in the 


| negative by a great majority. Then the houſe 


reſolved ; ** That the church of England as 
by law eſtabliſhed, which was reſcued from 
© imminent danger by king William III. of 
* glorious memory, is now, by God's bleſ- 
* ſing under the auſpicious reign of her ma- 
< jeſty, in a moſt ſafe and flouriſhing condi- 
* tion; and that whoever went about to in- 
&© ſinuate to the contrary, was an enemy to 
the queen, the church and the kingdom.” 
This vote being communicated to the com- 
mons, and their concurrence deſired therein; 
it was carried in the affirmative by a majo- 
rity of forty vioces: whereupon both houſes 
Joined in addreſſes to the queen, exhibiting 
the {aid reſolution, and deſiring her majeſty 
to make it public; and a proclamation was 
publiſhed accordingly. 

A. D. 1706. On the ſeventeeth of March 
her majeſty went to the houſe of peers, and 
having given the royal aſſent to ſeveral pub- 
lic and private acts, made a ſpeech to both 
houſes z wherein ſhe thanked them for the 
effectual proviſion made to ſecure the proteſ- 
tant ſucceſſion, and the ſteps they had taken 
toward the amendment of the law. She 


commended their unanimity and zeal through- 


Vas countenanced, and reſiſtance to the high- 


er power encouraged. Burnet biſhop of Sa- 
NuMB. 42. Vor. IL 


out the whole ſeſſion; and deſired they 
G88 * 


woul * 
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would ſtill continue to ſhew a juſt diſlike of 
all faction in their ſeveral countries; and then 
prorogued the parliament to the twenty fifth 
of May following 
The attentiel ths public, was now caps. 
verted to an obje of infinitely grearer hd 
portance; namely, a treaty for eſtabliſning in 
f who between the two kingdoms of England 
ant Scotland: The queen having lately, in 
conſequence of the power which had been 
granted her by parliament, appointed the 
commiſſioners on both ſides; they met at 
the council chamber of the Cock-pit near 
Whitehall, on the ſixteenth day of April. 
Their commiſſions being opened and read 
by the reſpective ſecretaries, and introductory 
ſpeeches being pronounced by the lord keep- 
er of England, and the lord chancellor of 
Scotland ; they agreed to certain preliminary 
articles, importing, that all the propoſals 
ſhould be made in writing; and every point 
when agreed reduced into writing; that no 
points ſhould be obligatory, till all matters 
ſhould be adjuſted in ſuch a manner as would be 
proper to be laid before the queen and the 
two parliaments for their approbation; that 
a committee ſhould be appointed from each 
commiſſion, to revive the minutes which 
might paſs, before they ſhould be inſerted 
in the books, by the reſpective ſecretaries ; 
and that all the proceedings during the treaty 
ſhould be kept ſecret. . 
To theſe prehiminaries, the Scottiſh com- 
miſſioners agreed, with this proviſo only; 
that all the ſubjects of the united kingdom 
of great Britain ſhould have full freedom and 
intercourſe of trade and navigation to or from 
any part or place within the ſaid united king- 
dom, and plantations thereunto belonging; 
and that there ſhould be a communication 
of all other privileges, and advantages, which 
do or may belong to the ſubjects of either 
kingdom. To this the Engliſh commiſ- 
ſioners conſented, under ſuch terms as in the 
farther progreſs of this treaty ſhould be 
found for the common advantage of both 


kin-doms. | WT 
At length they were finiſhed, ſigneck and 
ſealed on the tw-wenty ſecond of July, and the |. 
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next day the lords commiſſioners of both 
kingdoms waited on the queen at her palace 
of St. James's, where they were preſented 
to her majeſty by the lord keeper in the name 0 
of the Engliſh commiſſioners: while at the ve, 
ſame time, a ſealed copy of the inſtrument . 
Was likewiſe delivered by the lord chancet. ; 
lor of Stetland, and each made an oration on 
the ſubjeck, to which the quęen Feturned : | 
very gracious reply. Theft gay ſhe | 
iſſued an order in council, Wat“ whoever | 
ſnould be concerned in any ſeditious diſcourſe | 
or libel, or in laying wagers relating to the . 
union, ſhould be proſecuted for ſuch of: þ 
fences, according to the utmoſt rigour of f 
the law. 
This celabcated treaty imported, that Eng- 2 
land and Scotland ſhould from the firſt of n 
May, one thoufand ſeven. hundred and ſe. I 
ven, be united into one kingdom by the name t. 
of Great Britain; that the fucceſſion ſhould A 
be veſtedin the princeſs Sophia and her heirs; 2 
that all papiſts, or perſons that marry papiſts, 1 
ſhould be for ever excluded from inheriting WK — 
the crown; that the united kingdom ſhould WE 5 
be repreſented by one parliament; that al W 
ſubjects of Great Britain ſhould enjoy a com- 4 
munication of rights, and all advantages, and lu 
be under the ſame reſtrictions and reguk. P. 
tions; that Scotland ſhould be exempted from - 
the temporary duties on ſome commodities; i = 
that the ſum of three hundred, ninety eight 0 
thouſand, and eighty five pounds ten ſhil- py: 
lings ſhould be granted to the 'Scots.as an = 
equivalent for ſuch part of the cuſtoms and * 
exciſe, charged upon that kingdom in con , tri 
ſequence of the union, as ſhould be applica - all 
ble to the payment of the debts of England WW 05 
according to the proportion, yhich the cul- Wl 115 
toms and exciſe of Dn age to thoſe of , orf 
England; that as the rei of Scotland We 85 
might increaſe, a fütther equivalent ſhould be (ce 
allowed for ſuch proportion of the ſaid in- _ 
creaſe, as ſhould be applicable to the pay" WF reg 
ment of the debts of England; that the ſum ver 
to be paid at preſent, as well as the money ll don 
ariſing from the future equivalents, ſhould dar 
be employed in reducing the coin of 4 wis 
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land to the ſtandard and value of the Eng- 
lin coin; in paying off the capital ſtock and 
intereſt due to the proprietors of the Afri- 


can company, which ſhould be immediately 
diſſolved; in diſcharging all the public debts 
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articles, ſhould ceaſe and be declared void 
by the reſpective parliaments of the two king- 
doms. Such was the ſubſtance of that fa- 
mous treaty which-was' foon after concluded, 
and which happy united the different parts 


* * „ wt 0 
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of the kingdom of. Srotland and in 2 
moting manufactures and fiſheries, under the, 


majeſty and. accountable to the pyrilament of 
Great . that the laws concerning pub- 
lic right, Polley and civil government, ſhould 
be the fame throughout the kingdomy but 
that no alteration- ſhould be made in laws 
which referred to private property except 
for evident utility of the ſubjects within Scot- 
land; that the court of ſeſſion, and all courts 
of judicature in Scotland, ſhould remain as 
then conſtituted by the laws of that Kingdom; 
with the ſame authority and privileges, before 
the union; ſubject however to ſuch regula- 
tions as ſhould be made by the parliament 
of Great Britain; that the rights and privi- 
leges of the royal boroughs of Scotland, 
ſhould remain entire afrer the union ; that 
Scotland ſhould be repreſented in the par- 
lament of Great Britain by ſixteen peers, 
and forty five commoners, to be elected in 
tuch a manner as ſhould be ſettled by the 
preſent parliament of Scotland ; that all the 
peers in Scotland, and the ſucceſſors to 
their honours and dignities, ſhould, from 
and after the union be peers of Great Britain, 
and ſhould have rank and precedency imme- 
diately after the Engliſh peers of the like 
orders and degrees, who might be created 
after the union; that they ſtould be 
tried as peers of Great Britain, ard enjoy 
all oe priveleges of pecrs, as fully as en- 
ec by the peers of England, except 
the right ng rzyilege of fitting in the houle 
of lords, and:Þptticularly.che right of ung 
on the tri of peersg that the crown, 

ſceptte, and ſword of ſtate, the records of 

parliament and all other records, rolls, and 

regiſters whatſoeyer ſhould remain as they 

were, within that part of the united king- 
dom called Scotland; and that all laws ard 
ſtatutes in either kingdom, ſo far as they 


: Ss a. 


direction of commiſſioners appointed by her- 


[of this iſland, nder the fame monarchy. 
During theſe* tranſactions in Great Britain, 
the allies on the continent were remarkably 
Tuccefefhl Ihe French had formed a defign 
this campaign as well as the former, to ſur- 
prize the duke of, Marlborough before the 
Daneg and Pruſſians could join him; and 
accordingly, in the beginning of May, the 
duke of Bavaria and mareſchal Villars de- 
camped from Tirlemont, and paſſed the Dyle, 
marching directly towards the confederate 
army. The duke, by early intelligence, per- 
ceiving their drift, diſpatched an expreſs to 
the Dutch troops to join him; who accord- 
ingly arrived within a league of his camp on 
the twenty ſecond of May. 

On Whitſunday in the morning, he ad- 
vanced with his army towards the village of 
Ramillies; where he was ſurprized with the 
agreeable news, that the enemy were in march 
to give him battle. Reſolving to avail them- 
ſelves of every advantage, which the nature 
of the ground afforded, the enemy took poſſe- 
ſſion of a ſtrong camp, their right extending 
to the tomb of Hautemont on the ſide of the 
Mehaigne; their left at Anderkirk, and Ra- 
millies in the center. The allied army was 
drawn up, with the right wing near Foltz on 
the brookeof Lauſe; and their left by the village 
of Franquenies which the enemy had occupied. 
The duke ordered lieutenant general 
Schultz with twelve battalions, and twenty 
pieces of cannon to begin the action by a- 
taulting the village of Ramillies, which was; 
ſtrongly fortified. This attempt was cou— 
rageouſly made, and ſucceſsfully executed. 
The Dutch and Daniſh horſe of che left wing 
charged with great intrepiclicy, but were fo 
warmly received by the enemy, that they be- 
gan to fall into diſorder, when the duke or- 
dered them to be ſupported with the body ot 
reſerve, and twenty ſquadrons drawn from 
the iht wing. Here while his grace was 


might be inconſiſtent Wich the terms of theſe | 
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rallying ſome, and giving his orders for others: 
. . to 
* 


wY 


imminent We ſurrounded by the 


the enemy to retire. Wh 


3 | . coldnel Brienficld.as.he held the gal 


The purſuit was followed till two in the 


tick, who were (lain in the action. 
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to charge, he expoſed himſelf tq the: moſt 


is horſe at the ſame} 
en killed 
of infantry 
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.enemy, and fal 
time. He muſt hayes nexitably, be 


or taken "wy 
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Ihe battle of Ramillies was attended with 
the immediate conqueſt of all Brabant; and 
the principital cities of the Netherlands 
mie and acknowlec ged king 


\ 


[foon after 
| Charles. 


his horſe, a cannon h 


rup. BefSre the arrival of thi reinfo ment, 
which the duke had order the Dutch and 
Danes had returned to the charge, and: the 
beſt part of the French muſqueteers were 
cut in pieces. By this time all the forces 
ſted in Ramillies were either killed or 
taken, and the right wing of the enemy's 
horſe were entirely defeated. The horſe of 
the allies left fell upon the enemy's foot on 
their right, of whom they ſlew great num 
bers, cutting to pieces above twenty of their 
battalions, whoſe colours and cannon they 
took. The French king's own regiment of 
foot begged for quarter, and delivered up 
their arms and colours to the lord John 
Hay's dragoons: They now gave way on 
all Rats ; the horſe fled three different ways, 
but were fo cloſely purſued that very few 
eſcaped. The elector of Bavaria and ma- 
reſchal Villeroy ſaved themſelves with the ut 
moſt difficulty. Several waggons of the ene- 
my's vanguard falling down in a narrow paſs, 
obſtructed the way in ſuch a manner, that 
the baggage and artillery could not proceed ; 
nor could their troops defile in good order. 
The victorious horſe perceiving this acci- 
dent, pu ſued them 1o hotly, that great num- 
bers threw down their arms and ſubmitted. 


morning, five leagues from the field of bat- 
tle, and within two of Louvain. In a word, 
the confederates obtained a complete victory. 
They took the enemy's baggage and artillery, 
about one hundred and twenty colours and 
PAT, fix hundred officers, {ix thouſand 
rivate ſoldiers; and about eight thouſand 
were killed or wounded. The loſs of the 
allies did not exceed three thouſand men 1n- 
cluding prince Lewis of Heſſe, and Mr. Ben- 


1 
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his misfortfines with calmneſs ag 
butthe conſtraint had —_ an 
confkicution; that his phy ſicians 
ce ffary to preſcribe frequent be 
to prevent more fatal conſequences. At 
his court no mention was made of military 
tranſactions; but all was ſilent, ſolemn and re. 
ſerved. 

However, the ſpirits of the French were 4 
little recovered in conſequence of an advan- 
tage, gained ſoon after by the count of Meda. 
vy-grancy, who commanded a body of troops 
left in the Mantuan territories. He defeated 
a party of the allies in the neighbourhood of 
Caſtiglione; but this victory was attended with 
no great conſequence in their favour. 

The confederates had formed a deſign this 
year, of making a deſcent upon France; and 
accordingly the combined fleets under the 
command of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, failed from 
England with ten thouſand land forces on 
board, about the middle of Auguſt; but be- 
ing detained a conſiderable time by contrary 
winds ; that deſign was laid afide, and the earl 
Rivers, with the land forces on board failed 
for Liſbon, where they arrived on the: cet | 
teenth of October. The earl propoſed the 
joining a body of the Portuguel wo: and | 
marching directly to Madrid; but the Portu- 
gueſe being but ill provided for ſuch an ex. 
pedition; and the ear! inſiſting that he Would 
not be commanded by any e langs tte) 
did not, think fit tg come i 
whereupon he Wl*+- ad having 
landed the trod ee, returned to England, 
together with the earl of Efle 
Gorges, who were embarked Vi. 
on the firſt deſign, 

Lewis diſappointed in all his ſchemes, was 
obliged to have recourſe to the molt mortifying 


h theſe troops 


meaſures. He employed the elector of * 
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and brigadier Wil 
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ing a congreſs. In theſe p 
F his ſincerity. was; ſuſpe 
to exert th glue 
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rived at London on the eighteenth day of 
November. 

The attention of the public was now en- 
groſſed by the proceedings of the Scottiſh 
parliament, which took into conſideration the 


s commiſſioners of both kingdoms. On the 
$ third of October, the duke of Queenſbury, 
| as high commiſſioner, produced the queen's 
f letter, which earneſtly recommended the com- 
b pleating the union; he afterwards made a 
ſpeech to the ſame purpoſe, and was ſecond- 
| ed by the earl of Seafield, lord high chan- 
d WS c<llor. | 
e This was a matter of too great importance, 
m not to occaſion great diverſity of opinion upon 
it. The Jacobites to a man declared againſt 


it, conſcious, that ſhould it take effect, it 


7 EE would for ever extinguiſh all their hopes of 
1 WS cficcting the reſtoration of the abdicated fami- 
d WE ly. Many of the preſbyterians ſeemed averſe 
h- WE to the meaſure, from a groundleſs apprehenſion; 
he that account of the little influence, which 
nd the 08 would have in the parliament of 


Great Britain, their church would be expoſed to 


ters in his name to the duke 


treaty of union lately concluded between the 
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in Italy, embarked for England, and ar- | 


| 


| 


| 


—- 


ex- the mat imminent danger. | 
uld : PhEtreaty was ſupported by the more 
ty dik mng aß ſpaſlionate, and in parti- 
res; cult by the kes ofgfQueenſbury, and 
ing Argyle; H of Mo Seafield, and 
nd, Stair z in a word, by every ane who ſincere - 
dier ly regarded, really underftood the true 
27 ia tereſt of his @untry. It would be tedious 
| as well as improfitable to enter into a detail 
was of the debates in the many days, wherein 
ying the ſeveral articles were diſtinctly, and ſe- 
Java- parately conſidered from the tenth of Octo- 
lla | NumMsB. 42, Vor. II. | 


&. ſuffice it there- 
ok Hoſe who oppoſed 
7 11 ns, on whom the 
beser any 


in clergy 


y - | s who, 
fachment to the go- 
rear Fence they goſ- 
| agefferved the higheſt 
to remove thoſe ground- 
With which they had been 


The parliament of Scotland, having paſ- 
ſed an act to preſcribe the method for 
chooſing the repreſentatives for that king- 
dom, in the firſt parliament of Great Bri- 
tainz and paſled ſeveral other bills; the 
lord commiſſioner made a ſpeech, and ad- 
journed them to the twenty ſecond day of 
April. 1 

On the ſeventh of December, the houſe 
of lords preſented an addreſs to her majeſty, 
expreſling their deſire, that the honours and 
titles of the duke of Marlborough ſhould be 
ſettled upon his poſterity by act of parlia- 
ment; and prayed her majeſty's direction 
therein, to which ſhe was graciouſly pleaſed 
ſoon after to ſignify her royal aſſent ; and then 
a bill was brought in accordingly, and immes 
diately paſſed both houſes. | 

In the beginning of January, the commons 
preſented an addreſs to the queen, intimating, 
as her majeſty was pleaſed to erect the houſe 
of Blenheim, as a monument of the glorious 
actions of the duke of Marlborough; their 
willingneſs to make proviſion for the more 
honourable ſupport of his dignity to his poſe 
terity, in ſuch a manner as her majeſty ſhould 
think fit. In conſequence of this intimation, 
the queen declared, that, ſhe having ſettled: 
an annual penſion of five thouſand pounds, 
out of the revenue of the poſt-office, on 
the duke of Marlborough, it would be a- 
greeable to her, if that might be continued 
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to his * poſterity, for ever. - Accordingly 
commons brought in à bill and it paſfed into 

A. D. 1707. On the twenty eighth day 


Accordingly the 
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of January, her ;majeſty 
1 ſed, ſeyeral- publie and privag 
acts; and then made a ſpeech, acquaiatit 
them, that the union J perfected by 
parliament of Scotland, fle! 1 
ſame to be laid before them, for their concur- 
rence in it. She alſo intimated, that, Scot- 


land being to have an equivalent for what 


that kingdom is obliged to contribute to- 


wards the debts of England; ſhe deſired them 
to make proviſion for the payment thereof. 


— 


In the houſe of lords, previous to the enter- 
ing upon conſideration of the articles of the 
union, à bill was: ordered to be brought in 


for the ſecurity of the church of England; 


an: act for the. ſecuring of P reſbytery in Scot- 


land, having paſſed. there before the articles 


of the union, The purport was, that the 


act of uniformity ſhould be in force for ever, 
that every: King or queen hereafter; at their 


7 
WOF ENGLAND. 


taking: 8 


On the eleventh of July the army, paſſed 
the: Var, with very little oppoſition; here the 


went to the houſe of 


had ordered the 


duke of Savoy made a halt to refreſh his 


| allies to- beſiege Toulon being g 
ger doubted; the enemy drew® 


town, but perfectly covered it by a fortiſied 
camp, in which they had no leſs than forty 
battalions. x pet annevey T7 0 

_  Fhe confederate army being arrived before 
the place, prince Eugene obſerved the diſ- 
poſition of the enemy; and finding he muſt 
fight an army intrenched in the outworks, 
and on the heights that ſurrounded the place, 


and which were furniſhed with an infinite 
number of guns, was for retreating forth- 
with. But the duke of Savoy was poſitive 


coronation, ſhould take an oath to preſerve | n-his opinion for carrying on the enterprize, 


the ſettlement of the church, and the 


doctrine: and diſcipline thereof; and that 


this act ſhould be held a fundamental and 
eſſential part of the union of the two king- 
doms. oy. J.i 


In the Netherlands this year, the dukes of 


Marlborough and Vendome, ſpent their 


time in marches, and . counter-marches, in 
order to have gained ſome advantages one 
of another; but theſe generals were ſo abun- 
dantly cautious, that no action happened be- 
tween the two armies nor was any town be- 
ſieged; but both, fides at the end of this 
campaign, marched into the ſame quarters 
- | beſides a numerous cavalry, 


they had occupied the preceding winter. 


The grand deſign of the allies, for which 

every thing elſe was neglected, except Na- 
ples, was the ſiege of Toulon. The latter 
end of June the duke of Savoy, and prince 
Eugene, began their march thither, with an 
army of between forty and fifty thouſand 
men; Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with the com- 
taken on 


board their heavy cannon, with the proviſions 


bined fleet and tranſports, having 
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nd accordingly the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
ere made for attacking the hill of St. Ca- 
harine, which the enemy had fortified; and 
in this firſt attempt the allies were ſucceſ;- 
— They alſo attacked and carried two 
[mall forts near the harbour; but by the fix- 
teenth of Auguſt the enemy's forces were 
ſo increaſed, that they ventured to attack 
their camp and recovered the hill of St, Ca- 
tharine,. e 
The duke of Savoy, being at length con- 
vinced of the impoſſibility of taking Toulon; 
and receiving intelligence that the enemy had 
now ſixty battalions in their intrenchments, 
« A&tced to deſilt 
from the enterprize. Ho by way of 
retaliation for the gab of his*eapital city of 
Turin, he gave diretions for the. bombard-- 


both himſelf and prince Eugene advanced to 
an eminence to behold the dreadful blaze; 
which was ſome conſolation to them under 
their great diſappointment. i 

Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with fifteen 25 , 
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and ammunition neceſſary for the under. 


: troops 
thithec-from all parts; and not only repaired 
and augmented the fortifications of the 


ing of Toulon both by ſea and land; and 
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and the leaders of all the Tory party, 


men of war, ſet ſail for England; and on 
the twenty firſt of Octetober arrived in ſound- 
ings; but by miſtake ſteering a wrong courſe, 
bis own ſhip the aſſociation ſfruck upon the 

rocks of Sgilly, wherein periſhed himſelf 


. 
— 


and every ſoul n boagd, Such was the ug- 
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Firebrand was daſhed in pieces on che rocks 
but the captain and twenty four bf his men 
th es in his boat; the Phoenix. 
ran ag ads ut the crew ſaved themſelves. 
Sir, George Byng in the Royal Anne, by ſkil- 

I ſteeraze. changed her courſe in a moment, 
and ſaved the. ſip when in the moſt immi- 
nent danger of- ſtriking.. The admiral's bo- 
dy being caſt a-ſhore was taken up by ſome. 
country people, ſtripped, and afterwards bu- 
ried in the ſands; but upon enquiry was 
found and brought into Plymouth, from 
whence it was conveyed. to London, and in- 
terred in Weſtminſter-abbey ; where her ma- 


TT YG % 


enemy; and exhorted them to be upon their 
guard againſt thoſe who endeavoured to ſow 
jealouſies in the commonwealth. The com- 
= mons.in their addreſs expreſſed the continu- 
$ ance gf their former zeal and devotion to- 
wargs* her majeſty's government; but in the 
haule. of lorgs, the earl of Wharton expa- 
WF tiated upon gligfearcity of money, the decay 
ofß trade, and the miſmanagement of the na- 


vy. He was ſeconded Ey the lord Somers, 


who propoſed, that previous to every mea- 
ſure, they ſhould conſider the ſtate of the na- 
t10n, 


The deſign of Wharton, and Somers, was 


happy fate of che Eagle, and Romney. "The! 


head of the admiralty; and the Tories who 
did not perceive. their. drift, hoped in the 
courſe of the enquiry to fix the blame of all. 
. upon the wing miniſters. 


xed.for”/thiig 
ouſe received A petition from the ſheriffs' 
Dd merchants of London, complaining of 
Fat loſſes, by ſea, for want of cruizers and 
convoys; and theſe complaints were proved 
by witnefſes, The commons made ſome 
progfeſs in an enquiry of the ſame nature, and 
brought in a bill for the better ſecurinfz the 
trade of the kingdom 5: and at the ſame time 
chearfully granted the ſupplies for the ſer- 
vice of the enſuing year: They alſo reſolved, 
that there ſhould be but one privy couneil in 
the kingdom of Great Britain, that the mi- 
litia of Scotland ſhould be put on the ſame 
footing with that of England; that the pow 
ers of the. juſtices -of peace ſhould be the 
ſame through the whole iſland; that the lords 
juſticiary in Scotland, ſhould ' go circuits 
twice a year, and that the writs for electing 
Scottiſh members to ſerve in the houſe of 
commons, ſhould be directed, and returns 
made in the ſame manner as practiſed in Eng- 


py 


recommended an augmentation in the aids 
and auxiliaries granted to the king of Spain, 
and the duke of Savoy. | 

About this time, William Gregg, a clerk: 


mitted to Newgate for high treaſon, in cor- 
reſponding with the enemy, and on the nine- 
teenth of January, he was brought to his 
trial at the Old Bailey, and confeſſed the in- 
dictments. It was ſuppoſed by many that 
the ſecretary would have been found to have 
had a ſhare in that correſpondence, but 
Gregg honourably acquitted him with his: 
laſt breath. | | 

A. D. 1708. His royal highneſs the lord: 
high admira}, thought fir the latter end of 
January, to make theſe ſeveral promotions 
of ſea officers. Sir John Leake was nomi-- 
nated admiral of the white ſquadron, and 
admiral in chief of her majeſty's fleet; Sir 
George Byng admiral of the blue; Sir John: 


o falſe the carl of. Orford once more to the 


r 5 


Norris, vice: admiral of the white; Sir John, 
Jennings, 


land. When the queen paſſed theſe bills, ſne 


in Mr, ſecretary. Harley's office, was com- 


* 
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Jennings, vice-admiral of the red; lord Dur- 
lley, vice - admiral of the blue; Sir Edward 
Whitaker, rear admital of the red; and John 
Baker Eſq. rear-admiral of the; white. Mr. 
Harley reſigned H office df ſecretary +of 
ſtate, and was ſucceeded by the right hg-: 
nourable Henty Boyle chancellor of the 7 
chequer; Sir Thomas Manſell, &fnptrotler! 
of the houſhold; Sir Simon Hareonrrt attcr- 
ney general, and Mr. St. John, ſecretary of 
war, allo reſigned their places. 
About this time, Lewis meditating revenge 
for the invaſion of his kingdom; and beſieg- 
ing a place of ſuch importance to him as Tou- 
jon, endeavoured to ſhew on his ſide the 
diſtraction an invaſion produces. He was 
invited to it by the evident diſcontent of the 
Scottiſh nation, occaſioned by the union, 
where many in the vehemence of their miſguid- | 
ed zeal, gave oblique hints, that the pretend- 
ed prince of Wales would be no unwelcome 
ueſt. The French therefore, availing them- 
elves of this opportunity, reſolved by giving 
the chevalier de St. George aſſiſtance, to make 

Great Britain the ſeat of the war. 
Accordingly a fleet of men of war and 
tranſports were expeditiouſly fitted out at 
Dunkirk, and ten thouſand land forces, with 
many officers and a great quantity of proviſion 
and ammunition were put on board. Major 
eneral Cadogan, her majeity's envoy in 
Tolland, ſoon gave notice of theſe prepara- 
tions; and then went to Bruſſels, and con- 
certed matters in ſuch a manner with monſieur 
d' Auverquerque, that ten battalions of the 
Engliſh forces in Flanders were immediately 
drawn to the coaſt ready to be ſhipped. At 
the ſame time the admiralty of England uſed 
ſuch diſpatch in equipping a fleet; that three 
and twenty fail of men of war under the 
command of Sir George Byng, and the lord 
Durſely, appeared before Dunkirk on the 
twenty ſeventh day of February, when the 
enemy vainly hoped, that the Engliſh had no 
fleet abroad. The pretender arriyed at Dunkirk 
on the ninth day of March; but the fight 
of the Engliſh fleet, made the French admi- 
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this proceeding, it was pretended the young 
prince was 22 The French king ſent ex. 
preſs orders to his admiral to venture out, 
and at the ſame time contrary winds had 
forced the combined, fleet back again. The 
allied fleet vas by this tice re- inforced to 
the number of forty ſail of line of battle ſhips, 

Sir Seorge 


enemy 


Byng, having received advice, 
had failed out of the harbour ſeven- 
teenth day of March, immedi ſet fail 
after them, at the ſame time the forces were 
ſhipped off at Oſtend, and admiral Baker 
convoyed them over; theſe forces, together 
with ſeveral regiments of horſe marched for 
Scotland with all expedition. But theſe pre. 
cautions were rendered unneceſſary by the 
vigilance of Sir George Byng, who arrived 
at the Frith of Edinburgh almoſt as foon as 
the enemy; whereupon, they took the ad- 
vantage of a land breeze, 'and bore away 
with all the fail they could crowd. At day 
break, the combined fleet deſcried the enemy, 
and immediately gave chace ; but were out 
failed, ſo that except the Saliſbury, a man 
of war formerly taken from the Engliſh, they 
all eſcaped. They roved about ſome time 
with intention to land at Inverneſs; but hay- 
ing ng pilots, and the wind not permitting 2 
frigate, which they had ſent for ſome pro- 
viſions, to get a ſhore, they ſtood off, and 
by diſperſing themſelves in that wide, ſea and 
hazy weather, made ſhift to get back to 
Dunkirk in a moſt ſhattered condition. There 
were taken priſoners on board the_ Saliſbury, 
the lords Griffin, and Clermont, and Mr. 
Middleton, a lieutenant general, his aid de 
camp, a colonel, two lieutenant colonels, fiye 
captains, and two lieutenants, two hundred 
and fifty ſeamen, together WITH Rall. the officers 
of che ſhip. The magiſtra Edinburgb, 
to ſnew their gratitude for Mr deliverance, 
preſented Sir George Byng with his freedom 
of the city, the inſtrument being incloſed 
in a gold box, with an inſcription, &- 
prefling the accaſion of their doing him this 
honour. 


ſurr. 
ene! 
and 


ral monſieur Fourbin, write back to court for II 
Freſh inſtructions; and to colour the delay of Middleton, and ſeveral other priſoners taken 


tion 


and Clermont, Mr. 
aud 


The lords Griffin, 
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London, and committed priſoners to the 


milton, the lord Belhaven, and ſeveral of the 


pected of carry 


on board the Saliſbury, were brought up to 
Tower, and Newgate, and the duke of Ha- p 


2 correſpondence 


with the court of St. Ge bro! 
8 1 and confined in the Towe! and. 
Newgategtbut.in a ſhort time after, Were ad. 
On the in of April, a proclamation 
was iſſued for diſſolving the parliament; ſoon 
after writs were iſſued for calling a new one; 
at the ſame time a proclamation was pub- 
liſhed commanding all the peers of North Bri- 
tain to meet on the ſeventeenth day of June 
- at Holyrood houſe, in Edinburgh, in order 
to elect ſixteen peers, to repreſent them in the 
enſuing Britiſh parliament, purſuant toi clauſe ' 
in the treaty of- union. 
On the fifteenth of May lord Griffin was | 
brought to the bar of the king's bench, and 
upon the former outlawry againft him, receiv- 
ed ſentence of death; but her majeſty was 
W pleaſed to grant him a reprieve for a month, 
which was renewed from time to time, till he 
died a natural death in the Tower. In Scot- 
land the privy council was diſſolved, and 
the duke of Queenſbury was created a peer 
of England, by the title of baron of Rippon, 
marquis of Beverley, and duke of Dover. At 
W the ſame time, Robert Walpole Eſq. was upon 
the reſignation of Henry St. John, appointed 
W ſecretary at war. kb $6 


i 
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that prince Eugene, and the duke of Marl- 
borough ſhould unite their forces, and act 
jdintiß in the Low Countries, during this 
campaign; they accordingly took the field 
abo the mige ot May. They then march- 
ed to the ga rendezvous; and having 
left no other; Treops at Ghent, and Bruges, 

than the county militia ; theſe places on the 
appearance of a detachment of French troops, 
ſurrendered to them without oppoſition. The 
enemy advanced as ſar as Dutch Flanders, 

and laid the whole country under contribu- 


(9 ;, f 1 3 
main's were. brought | 


It having been agreed on at the Hague, | 


day: after. 1 | 3345.5 | 2 3 6 . * =. 
xp ns. of Marlborough, Being apprized 
of the ene 


9 deſign, was immediately in 
motion, and by a moſt expeditious march, 
took poſſeſſion of the ſtrong camp at Leſſines, 
which the French endeavoured to have poſ- 
ſeſſed. There he was joined by prince Eu- 
gene with part of his forces; that general 
having ſent a reinforcement to the relief of 
Oudenarde, which the enemy at their ap- 
proach immediately abandoned. 


The French being thus diſappointed, paſſed 5 


the Schelde at Gavre, where the duke of 
Marlborough, and prince Eugene paſſed alſo, 
reſolving to give them battle, though the 
number of the enemy greatly exceeded that 
of the allies. Accordingly about three i 


the afternoon the battle began, but could not 


be deemed a general engagement till ſeven 
in the evening; when the action became 
very furious and doubtful on both ſides; for 
the French being continually reinforced, they 
maintained the fight with great vigour and 
reſolution for ſome time: at length by the 
ſuperior courage of the confederates, together 
with the conduct of the duke of Marlbo 
rough, and prince Eugene, they were put to 
the rout, and entirely defeated. © 
The French drew off their forces in the 
night, .and made a retreat towards Ghent, 
having loſt above three thouſand men on the 
eld of battle, together with ſeven hundred 
officers, ſeven pieces of cannon, and up- 
wards of one hundred ſtandards and colours; 
waile on the other hand, the loſs of the con- 
federates did not exceeed eight hundred ang 
twenty four killed, and two thouſand, tw 
hundred wounded, 8 . 
The confederates, to demonſtrate their ſu- 
periority, and the contempt in which t 
held the enemy, reſolved to inveſt Liſle, the 


tion. The dukes of Burgundy, and Berry, 
aud the chevalier de St, George, who 4his - 


capital of a large rich dictrict; the ſtaple of 
trade between France and the Low Coun- 
I11 tries 


year took the field with the duke. of Ven- 


There was in the town, which is one of | 
the moſt-finiſhed fortifications in Europe, a 


fliege: but the allies finding the deſign of the 


of the town, where by ſome accident, ſeveral 


4 


Dommanded by. mareſchal Bouflers, which 


prince Eugene from 


ORs : 


. undertaking that ſiege in perſon, = 


covering army. Mareſchal Boufflers having 


their horſes by the exploſion: ſome wheeled 


* 


«As 
= 


nd accounted one ofthe keys of France. 


garriſon of at one battalions 


- twenty. 


owever did not deter 


= 


On the thirteenth day of Auguſt, it 
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of Marlborough "there 


= 


cordingly loaded. and ſent 
| body of French being ſent to 


< 


N 


* 


2 


ner cut off by the duke. of. 
agree the ſiege until th 
troops from 


. 


tr England, under the command 


* 


M 19 
ſeven hundred waggons, 


_ 


*®, 


fey q 


migtept them, 
major general Webb  marche&®arh a body 
of troops to meet and reinforce the convoy, 
This officer being met by the French at a 


place called Wynendale, in a paſs between 


two woods, diſpoſed his battalions {o judis 


whereupon. prince Eugene joined him with a | of two hours againſt twenty thouſand of the 


French was only to retard the ſiege; the duke 
of Marlborough intrenched himſelf; and 
rince Eugene returned to Liſle, Where the 
fiege went on but ſlowly; the French behav- 
ing with great bravery. g | 
On the twenty firſt of September prince 
Eugene was wounded in the intrenchments 
by a muſquet ball, which grazed' upon his 
ſkull, and confined him to his tent for ſome 
days; while the duke of Marlborough had 
the command both of the ſiege and ef the 


informed the duke of Vendome that ammu- 
nition began to be wanting in the town; the 
duke detached the chavalier Luxembourgh 
with two thouſand horſe and dragoons, each 
of them carrying a bag of ſixty pounds of 
gun powder: but they were diſcovered by 
the allies, who purſued them to the barrier 


bags of powder took fire, and a great number 
of the enemy were blown up, together with 


about, hoping to eſcape by favour of the 
night; and about three hundred of the whole 
party. got into town. | 

The beſiegers were as much diſtreſſed for 
want of ammunition. as the beſieged ; their 


but the duke of Vendome, in order to cut 
off the communication of the beſiegers with 
Oſtend, marched himſelf towards Bruges with 
a ſtrong detachment, and. cauſed, the dykes 
to be cut and laid under; inſomuch that it 
was with infinite hazard and difficulty, that 
the allies brought over their ammunition 
afterwards in boats, to the places where the: 
waggons. waited. to carry it to the camp: 


theſe difficulties ;z. on the twenty third of Oc- 
tober the town of Liſle ſurrendered upon ar- 
ticles of capitulation. The caſtle ſtill con 
tinued to make a vigorous defence, and while 
the allies lay before this place the duke of 
Bavaria made an attempt to reduce Bro- 
ſels, which he had near effected; but ts 
duke of Marlborough marched himſelf with 
the army to its relief, and prevented his 
deſign. 15 | a 
On the eighth of December, the citadel 
of Liſle ſurrendered upon articles of capitu. 


communication with Bruflel 


„ 


£ 


lation, and on the tenth the mareſchal Bog 


ers 


A 


— 


i weed 


ſendome; thig 
arrival of ſome 


major general Earle, who landed at Often 
pr the tyeney Brie of September. The duke, 
7 "x 


re 4 lolved ta ſend 
anche Nane th. Convoy of 
Part of thoſe forces. The Waggons were ac. 
z\ but 4a 


But the confederates having ſurthounted al | 
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um 


the uſual marks of Haan Ap. was can. 


leons off Carthagena, but two of his captains 


Jamaica, were tried by a court martial, and 


| the Muſcovite ambaſſador. 


TS. Agr Ras r 


dors at their departure, and retired in diſguſt | 


"A" 
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HET, 
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flers -marched ove. wk the garriſqn,” with 
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ducted to Dovay.... 
On the eighteenth the- onfederates in- 
yeſted Ghent, where. the copnt de la Motte 

mmanded with thirty battalions, ratwigh- | 
dee  which*the town ſurrendered 
thirtieth. About the beginning of the next 
meet the enemy abandoned Plaſſendahl 
and Leſſengen, and retreated to their own. 
cOuntr Yo ale thus ended this ſucceſs ful, but 
painful campaign. 

Commocſore Wager had the good fortune 

this utamer to meet with the Spaniſh gal- 


being remiſs in their duty, moſt of them eſ- 
caped: however, the Spaniſh, admiral, com- 
85 880 to be worth three millions of pieces 

f eight, blew up in the engagement, At 
the ſame time te Commodorè took the rear- 
admiral, Which. was very rich; his own ſhare 
amounting. to one hundred thauſund; pounds | 
ſterling. The two. captains, on- his return to 


diſmiſſed the ſervice. 

The court of England was at this. time in- 
volved i in a very diſagreeable dilemma on ac- 
count. of an inſult offered io the perſon of 
He was arreſted 
in the ſtreet, at the ſuit of one Morton, a 
laceman, and maltreated by the bailiffs, who 
dragged him to a ſpunging houſe, Where he 
continued until he was bailed by the earl of 
Feverſhain, and a merchant in the city. The | 
ambaſſador, enraged at this inſult, demand- 
ed redreſs of the government, and was ſecond- 
ed in his remonſtrances, by the ambaſſadors 
of the emperor, the king of Pruſſia, and ſe- 
vetal other foreign potentates. 

The queen expreſſed uncommon reſent- 
ment agaialt the authors of this outrage, who 
were taken i into cuſtody, and ordered to be 
proſecuted with the utmoſt rigour of the law. 
Mr. ſecretary Boyle aſſurec him that he 
mould receive ample ſatisfaction; notwith- 
ſtanding which, he. demanded 2 paſſport 
for himſelf and his family; refuſed the 
preſents that are uſually made to ambaſſa- 


it „* "bs BE. ot os 
. Prince n of Dencrack died. of an 
aſthma, on the twenty eighth day of Octo- 
ber, in che fifty n of his age. He 
was a pringe any amiable and 
| engaging. q ities, but deſtitute of 8 
talencs, and Fttle qualified for makin 
re in the world. He had: e 
h with the queen; Who during 
l of $44 marriage, and 
eſpecially in his laſt illneſs, approved her- 


W 1 "ad 


derneſs. 

On the twenty 
dean conſtituted the earl of Pembroke lord 
high admiral,, and appointed the earl of 
Wharton to ſucceed: him in the lieutenaney 
of Ireland; and the lord Somers was made 
preſident of the council. The duke of Marl- 
borough now began to decline in his credit 
with the queen, who was privately directed 
in all her meaſures by Mr. Harley though 
he had: na viſible concern in the governs: 
ment: 

The parliament meeting: on the Sixteenth 
of November; Sir Richard Onflow was 
with her majeſty's approbation choſen ſpeaker 
of the lower houfe. The queen being ab- 
ſent on account of the late demiſe of her 
conſort; commiſſioners were appointed to re- 
preſent her royal perſon; in whoſe name the 
lord chancellor made a ſpeech, in which he 


recommended a large — for the ar- 


my in Flanders, and a large ſupply for 
the fleet; proviſion of ſuch laws as 9 
be neceſſary to make the union more 
fect, and an improvement of trade and ma- 
nufacture. 

Both houſes preſented addreſſes of condo- 
lence on the death of prince George, and of 
congratulation on the ſucceſs of her majeſty's 
arms. They then proceeded to examine the 
different branches of the ſupply; and voted: 
an augmentation of ten thouſand men, as ne- 
ceſſary to carry on the war with vigour. 
There paſſed this ſeſſion an act for natura- 
lizing all foreigners, being proteſtants: and 
another-to. aſcertain the privilege of ambaſſa- 
dors. In this parliament, the eldeſt. ſons of 


to Holland, 


the peers of Scotland were voted incapa- 
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ſelf a pattern of conjugal fidelity and ten- 
fifth. of Novembee.; hes: ma- 


j 


, ENGLAND:.,, [43.3 ll - 
4 wle of fitting in the houſe of commons of of France! Accordingly, in the beginning * 
* | GreatBritain. %%; OD SPS TAs © e of the year, that mini er had ſeveral private 00 
1 After ſeveral debatgg and enquiries touch: conferences with Buy's and Vanderhuſſen: 
% " hhtig the intended invalian ot Sevtlanq, à bill} theNates gave immediate advice to the em. 
8 as brought into the hopſe df-lords- *underi-perer and the queen of Great Britain, who 
die title of An Act er improving dhe] fent prince Eugene and the duke of Marl. | 
fe of the ewo Kingdoms.“ It refer i borough to the Hague on the part of her : 
by this law regulated according to the man-“ The confederates having made their de. 0 
ner of proceeding in England, with very lit- | mands ; Rouille communicated em to the f 
* . tle vatiation. It was oppoſed by the Scot- french court; and the duke of Marlborough f 
1 tiſh members as an incroachment upon the] returned to England to inform the queen of : 
form of rheir' laws; and they were joined] the progreſs made in the negotiation, and to 
| 'by' ſeveral of the Engliſh, who had made it] receive her further commands. The duke 1 
a2 maxim to oppoſe every meaſure of the court. ſoon after repaired to Holland, with the 1 


"Notwithſtanding all theſe efforts, the bill paſ- lord Townſhend, as joint plenipotentiary; 
Fed both houſes, and received the royal aſ- and prince Eugene being likewiſe at the 
ſent.” The queen however, in order to make | Hague, the conferences were immediately 

them eaſy, conſented to an act of grace, | opened. | RE. e STEER pe | 
wherein all treaſons were pardoned, except! The French miniſter declared, that his 

ſuch as were committed on the high ſeas; an | maſter would conſent to the demolition of 
exception levelled at thoſe who had embarked | Dunkirk; that he would acknowledge her 
with the pretender. | 8 $8 majeſty's title and the proteſtant ſucceſſion; 
On the twenty firſt day of April the | that he would renounce all pretenſions to 

lord chancellor made a ſpeech in her ma- | the Spaniſh monacchy ; and yield the places 

jeſty's name, and then prorogued the parlia- | 11 the Netherlands, garriſoned by the Dutch 
em,. 2 for their barrier; and that, with regard to 

A. D. 15709. About this time, ſome over-; the empire he would reſtore all things, as 

' tures of peace having been made from | they were ſettled by the treaty of Ryiwick; 

France; it was reſolved by the houſe of and demoliſh the fcrtifications of Straſburg, 

Jords, that an addreſs be preſented to her} The allies not contented with theſe conceſ- 
majeſty, to deſire that ſhe would be pleaſed} ſions, further inliſted upon the reſtoration cf 

I to take care at the concluſion of the war; | the upper and lower Alſace; the town of 
. that the French king ſhould be obliged: to | Straſburg; the town and caſteilany cf 

own her majeſty's title, and the proteſtant | Liſle, New Briſac, Fort Lewis, and Hun- 
ſucceſſion; that her allies be guarantees of | ningen. SEED 

the treaty 3 and that the pretender be remoy-] Lewis rejecting thoſe exorbitant demands, 

ed out out of the French dominions. This | the conferences were broke; Roullle was gt 

"addreſs being fent to the commons for their | dered to quit Holland immediately; andilie 

7 concurrence, they added to it a clauſe, im- confederates reſolved. to open the campiign 

porting; that the demolition of the fortifica- | without heſitation. I 

tions and harbours of Dunkirk be inſiſted on} Prince Eugene and the duke of Marlbo— 

in the enſuing treaty. 1 rough proceeded to Flanders, and towards 

Monſieur Petkum envoy from the duke | the end of June, the allied army encamped 

| of Holſtein, was very deſirous of promoting | in the plain of Lifle, to the number of one 

Fo a negotiation, and by his means, the allies] hundred and ten thouſand fighting men. 

were prevailed upon to permit the preſident | At the ſame time the mareſchal Villars, ac- 
de Rouille to come into the Netherlands, in| counted one of the moſt fortunate generals 


order to carry on the negotiation on the part] in France, aſſembled the F rench forces 7 
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_ the plain of 2 5 * began to mT} 


© up intrenchments. The confederate dc 
having obſerved his fituation, . find ing 
they,could nat attack him without eri 
great danger; reſolved to inveſt Tournay; 
the garriſon 
iy weakened. , To conceal thei 
made a motion towards Ypres, and le the 


to that q 
Tourna The town itſelf was eaſily taken; 
but 8 del was ſo ſtrong by nature and 
art, and lieutenant de Surville the governor 
ſuch an excellent officer, that though he 
had only a weak garriſon, he ſuſtained the 
ſiege for the ſpace of a month with incredible 
valour. 

As the beſiegers proceeded by the me- 
thod of ſap; their miners frequently .met 
with thoſe of the enemy under ground, and 
fought with bayonet and piſtol. The vo- 
lunteers on both ſides preſented themſelves 
to theſe ſubterraneous combats, 1 in the midſt 
of mines and countermines big with ruin and 
deſtruction. Sometimes they were. l 
by accident, and ſometimes ſprung by de- 
ſign; ſo that great numbers of theſe brave 
men were ſtifled below; and above four 


by one exploſion. 

At length the beſiegers having effected 4 
breach, and made the neceſſary diſpofitions | 
for a general aſſault; the governor offered 
to ſurrender. Articles were drawn up and 
tranſmitted to Verſailles; but Lewis refuſed 
to ratify. them, except on condition that 
there ſhould be a ſuſpenſion of arms in the 
* till the fifth of November. This 
b — 


and profecuted with great ardour and 


animoſity. Suryille being now reduced to | 


extremity, defired to capitulate, and ſent cer- 
tain articles to the duke of Marlborough; 
but he.received, for anſwer, that no terms 


were to be expected, and he mult therefore 


ſurrender --at diſcretion, Soon after, the 
proviſions in the citadel being exhauſted; Sur- 


ville and his garriſon, ſurrendered themſelves 
 priſancrs of war. 


Nun. 42, Vol. II. 


n being rejected, hoſtilities were te- 


of which Yillars had, en e a 


attention of the enemy was wholly diverted} 
gre they ſuddenly laid ſiege to 


ſtrong, it now ſeems 
hundred of the con federates were blown up 6 


3 7 

8 being 69 3 the 
rates 2 the $ NONE with, a * to 
inyeſt the city of | The prince of Heſſe 
Was. e Aer to Nack the French lines 

Hime to the Sambre, wich- were 

1 1 In the mean time 

Boufers 5 0-508 tench 

E E 90 

n ik el the F bench 10 

detached a large part of phe army to at- 

tack the advanced body commanded hy the 

prince of Heſſe, left his camp at „ in 

order to ſupport that body by a motion made 
to the left. 

On the ninth of September the allies came 
ſo near the enemy, that the two armies can- 
nonaded each other. The French army, a- 
mounting to one hundred and twenty thouſand 
men, were poſted behind the. woods of La 
Merte and Frainciere in the neighbourhood 
of Malplaquet. The confederates, nearly 2 
the ſame number, encamped with the 
towards Sart and Bleron, and the on 1 
edge of Lagniere; the head A being a 
Blaregnies. The enemy inſtead of attacking 
the allies, fortified EW amp with triple in- 
trenchments, inſomuch t 8 naturally 
ets 3 

On the eleventh o. Sep Giro gs confede- 
rates, favoured by a thick fog, erected bat- 
teries in the center and on each wing, and 
the weather clearing up, began the attack 
about eleven o'clock. with the utmoſt 
Eighty, fix battalions on the right, commanded 
by general Shuylemburg, the duke of Ar- 
gy le and other generals, and ſupported by two 
and twenty battaliens under count Lottum, 
attacked the left of the enemy with ſuch vi- 

gour, that in leſs than an hour they were 

riven from their intrenchments, into the 
woods of Sart and Trainiere. The prince of 
Orange with ſix and thirty Dutch battalions, 
advanced againſt the right of the enemy poſ- 
ted in the wood of La, Merte, and covered 
with three intrenchments. Both ſides fought 
with the moſt intrepid reſolution : the Dutch 
compelled the French to quit. the firſt in- 
trenchments; but were repulſed from the 
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Tecond with, great fla hter. Ihe prince of 
K Kk 1 _ P Orange 


f fo 


_ | rowards ava}, under the conduct of ; Hour" 


_ the victory 


with 3 
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©* ahd the "rx at laft 
1 "heir left and center 10 
' their general dangerouſſy 


75 retreated 
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The confelterates tobk {ory colours: 


ſtandards, ſixteen pieces of artillery, 

"great number of priſoners, but Nerchesd 

| at the price of twenty thouſand 

of their beſt troops killed in the action. Lot 
tum, general Tottau, Count Oxienſtern, and | 
the marquis of Fullibardine' were killed. 

_ Prince Eugene was ſlightly wounded on the 

head, and ſieutenant general Webb received 
a ſhot in the groin. The prince of Orange 
had two horſes, ſhot under him, but cſeaped 
unhurt; as did likewiſe the duke of Argyle, 
though ſeveral muſquet balls penetrated 
| 1 his cloaths, hat, and periwig. 

5 Ihe French being thus retired from the 
neighbourhood of Mons, the allies were left 
Uberty to beſiege that city, which capitu- 

120 on the twenty fixth of October, when 
both armies retired into winter quarters. 

On the Rhine nothing of importance hap- 
-pened, except one ſharp action between a 
detachment of the French army, and a body 
of Germans, in which the latter were de- 
feated and afterwards obliged to 1 2 the 
_nv _—_; ww 

At the concluſion of the campaign, Lewis 
_ endeavoured to renew the negotiation for a 
peace; though he ſtill acted with the fame 
inſincerity as formerly. His miniſter Torcy 

"demanded paſſports, that the plenipotentiaries | 

might repair to Holland, but the ſtates gene- 
ral refuſed his requeſt. They however per- 
mitted Mr. Petkum, the Holſtein. reſident at 
the Hague, to repair to Verſailles. 

© © Mean while king Philip publiſhed a mani- 

feſto, proteſting againſt every thing that 

ſhould be tranſacted at the Hague, to his 
prejudice. Petkum brought back from Ver- 
ſailles a kind of memorial, importing, that 

the French king would willingly treat of a 

general and reaſonable peace, but refuſed to 
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"confine himſelf to the form of the prelimina- 
ries impoſed by” the allies. The ſtates general 
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of the war. 


g — 
a and deceitful 


had ſo long threatened the liberties of Europe, 
Fhis 


thanked the duke of Marlborough for hi; 
granted upwards of ſix Wilton for the ſervice 


” —_ 


of two ſermons preached and publiſhed by 


Southwark, as containing ſeveral dangerous 
' poſitions, 


Henry Clements his publiſher were orderei 


"14 .D. 1709. 


convinced by this knethorie} of the infincerity 
of Lewis determined on a vigorous Proſecution 


The parliament being aſſembled en the 
Afreench day of Noyember, the queen made 
to both houſes, importing that the 
ad endeavoured by falſe appearances 
inſinuations of a+ defire after 
peace, to create jealouſies and ' diviſions a. 
mong the allies; that the Almighty had been 

pleaſe d to crown the arms of the confederates 
wich remarkable ſuccefs; and that France 
was therefore in more need of a peace, than 
in the beginning of the campaign. She de. 
clared herſelf obliged to affift her allies in al 
— s, and proſecute the advantages reſulting 
rom, victory, . with the utmoſt vigour; in 
order to finiſh the great work of reducing 
that exorbitant and oppreſſive power, whith 


ſpeech had the defired ſucceſs; both 
houſes preſented congratulatory addreſſes 


ſignal ſervices; and ſoon after, the commons 


of the enſuing year. 
Mr. Dolben, fon to the late archbiſhop of 
York, complained to the houſe of commons, 


Dr. Henry Sacheverel, rector of St. Saviours 


Sacheverel was poſſeſſed of little 
genius or learning, but much bigotry, and 
intemperate zeal, which he evinced in a fa- 
grant degree againſt the diſſenters.. 

The complaint of Mr. Dolben was ſecond- 
ed by Sir Peter King, and the ſermons wer 
voted ſcandalous and ſeditious libels, in pur 
ſuance of which reſolution, the doctor and 


2 „ . ĩͤ v FA * — 


to attend the bar of the houſe. According 
on the fourteenth of December, Sachevctel 
was brought to the bar, where he acknon- 
ledged himſelf the author of both the ſermons, , 

and declared that he had received encourage” 
ment from the lord mayor, to print that in 
tituled © The perils of falſe brethren.” The 
lord mayor denied that he had ever given 


uragementz upon which the com: 
fuck enpouragemaears Lpon en On 
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- the black rod ta take hith into cuſtody. On 


in quality of a private ſpectator. The in- 


the revolution, the toleration, the union, 
the diſſenters, and the adminiſtration; were | { i 
trenches had been opened fifty days the town 


of Douay capitulated, and the allies finding 


ſubject. At laſt, after violent debates, 


ſpace of three years, and his two ſermons 
were ordered to be burned by the hands of 
the common hangman, in preſence of the 


poſite party, and they celebrated their triumph 


Lewis maintained a correſpondence with 


more advantageous peace. 
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mons ordered Mr. Dolben to impeach the 
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doctor at the bar of the houſe. of lords, in 
the name of all the commons of England, 
appointed a committee to draw up articles 
againſt him; and commanded the 'uſher of 


the ſeventeenth,” he petitioned the [houſe that 


: L f N . * » o +, ; 

he might be admitted to bail; but this in- Ja 
dulgence was refuſed, and the commons 
ſeemed determined to carry on the proſecution 


with the utmoſt rigour.. 

A. D. 1710. The attention of the whole 
nation was fixed upon this extraordinary 
trial, which lifted three weeks, during which 
all other buſineſs was ſuſpended; and -the 
qucen herſelf was every day preſent, though 


veQives contained in the ſermons, againſt 


fo explicit, and the doctor's acknowledge- 
ment of . himfelf as author ſo frank; that 
there was no nced of further proof on that 


Sacheverel was found guilty by a majority 
of ſeventeen voices, and four and thir 

peers entered a proteſt againſt this deciſton, 
He was prohibited from preaching for the 


lord mayor and the two ſheriffs of London, 


The Tories conſidered the lenity of this | 


ſentence as a victory obtained over the op- 


with bonfires, illuminations, and other de- 
monſtrations of joy. 
During theſe tranſactions the miniſters of 


Petkum, and by him intreated the ſtates 
general, that the negotiation might be re- 
ſumed. Theſe means proving ineffectual, 
Lewis reſolved to hazard another campaign, 


hoping that. ſome lucky incident in the | 
to this party by mortifying the duke of 


Events of war, or a revolution in the Eng- 
liſn miniſtry, might enable him to obtain a 


On the fifteenth of April, prince Eugene, 


pitched his camp. 


„„ 
the Hague for Tournay, in order to aſſem- 


ble the forces, which were quartered on the 


Maeſe, in Flanders, and in Brabant. Om 


apd other frontier towns. On their approach, 
the trogps left for the defence of the lines 
retired, and the allies having thrown bridges 
over the Scarpe, the duke of Marlborough 
with his diviſion paſſed the river, and en- 
camped at Vitri, while prince Eugene in- 
veſted Douay. Mareſchal Villars, having 
aſſembled all his forces, croſſed the Schelde, 
and encamped at Bouchain, declaring he 
would give battle to the confederates ; but 
after viewing their ſituation, marched back 
to the heights of St. Laurence, and there 


On the twenty ſixth of June, after the 


it impractieable to attack the enemy in their 
fortified lines, undertook the ſiege of Be- 


thune, which ſurrendered on the twenty 
ninth of Auguſt. Soon after the confede- 


rates reduced with much difficulty the towns 


of Aire, and St. Venant, and then bot 


= 


armies marched into- winter quarters. 
The campaign on the Rhine was entirely 

inactive, nor was any thing of moment 

tranſacted in Piedmont: | 


effecting the ruin of the whig miniſtry. A 
popular ſpirit of averſion to thoſe who fa- 
voured the diſſenters,, had been excited by 
Sacheverel's trial, Addreſſes were preſent- 
ed to her majeſty from all parts, aſſerting in 
the ſtrongeſt terme, her hereditary right, 
and condemning all reſiſtance as a rebellious. 
doctrine, founded upon antimonarchial and 
republican principles. 

The queen began to expreſs her partiality 


Marlborough, whoſe. intereſt was not now: 


even ſufficient to prevent the diſmiſſion of 
his ſon-in-law, the earl of Sunderland from 


and the duke of Marlborough fer out from 


the office of ſecretary of ſtate, in which. he 


was 
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the twentieth, they ſuddenly advanced to 
'Phnt-a- Vendlin, in order to attack the lines 
thrown up by the French to cover Douay, 


In England the Tories began to exe 
cute the ſchemes they had formed for 
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was ſucceeded by the lord Dartmouth; and 
the office of lord chamberlain was transfer- 
red from the duke of Kent, to the duke of 
The whole whig par Fog jJaſtly alarmed 
by. theſe. alteraticn% The directors of the 
bank repreſented to the queen the prezu- 
dice that would inevitably reſult to — 
credit from theſe alterations. The empe- 
ror and the ſtates general interpoſed their 
good offices; their miniſters at London pre- 
nted memorials, explaining the injury that 
would redound to the common cauſe from 
the late procedures. The queen aſſured them 
in anſwer, that whatever changes might be 
made, the duke of Marlborough ſhould be 
continued in his employments. N 
On the eighth of Auguſt the earl of Go- 
dolphin was derived of his office, and the 
treaſury put into commiſſion under the di- 
rection of Mr. Harley, appointed chancellor 
of the exchequer, and under-treaſurer. The 


— 
© 


| 
4 
; 


"earl of Rocheſter was made preſident of the | 


council inthe room of lord Somers; Henry 
St. John ſecretary of ſtate inſtead of Mr. 
Boyle; the lord chancellor having reſigned: 
the great ſeal, it was put into commiſſion, 
and afterwards given to Sir Simon Harcourt, 
the earl- of Wharton ſurrendered his com- 
- miſſion of lord lieutenant of Ireland, which 
the queen conferred on the duke of Or- 
mond: the earl of Orford retired from the 
board of admiralty; and Mr. George Gran- 
ville was appointed ſecretary of war in the 
room of Mr. Robert Walpole; the command 
df the forces in Portugal was conferred on 
the earl of Portmore; and the duke of Ha- 
milton appointed lord lieutenant of the 
county palatine of Lancaſter. In- a word, 
there was not one Whig left in any office of 
ſtate, except the duke of Marlborough; and 
even he would have reſigned his command, 
had not his particular friends repreſented to 
him, that ſuch a ſtep could not fail of being 
prejudicial to the intereſt of his country. 
The Whig parliament was alſo diſſolved, 
and ſuch precautions taken as ſufficiently in- 


1 


fluenced the electors · in favour 


The addreſs of the commons diſcovered the 


& Ca. 1711) 
The new parliament met on the twenty 
fifth of November, when Mr., Bromley was 
choſen ſpeaker without oppolition. The 
queen in her ſpeech from the throne, 
ae roſecution o the war 
with vigour, eſpecially in Spain; ſhe declared 
her . "to ſupport” the church of 
England, preſerve the Britiſh conſtitution 
according to the union, maintain the indul- 
gence allowed by law to ſcrupulous conſcien- 
ces, and employ none but ſuch who were 
firmly attached to the proteſtant ſucceſſion in 
the houſe of Hanover. | 

The lords preſented an addreſs importing, 
that they would concur in all reaſonable 


meaſures for procuring an honourable peace, 


ſpirit by which they were actuated; they 
exhorted her majeſty to diſcountenance 
all ſuch principles and meaſures as had 
lately threatened her royal crown and 
dignity. 

Soon after, Meredith, Macartney, and 
Honeywood, were deprived of their regi- 
ments, becaule in their cups they had drank 
confuſion to the enemies of the duke of 
Marlborough. B 

That nobleman arrived in England on the 
twenty eighth day of December, when her 
majeſty gave him to underſtand, that he mult 
not expect the thanks of the parliament as 
formerly; and added, that ſhe hoped there 
would be a perfect agreement between him 
and her miniſters. The duke, with a mo- 
deration truly admirable, expreſſed no te- 
ſentment at the alterations which had been 
made, being determined from principles ot 
genuine patriotiſm to continue at the head of 
the army, . 
A. D. 1711: On the third of January 
the queen ſent a meſſage to both houſes, 
importing that there had been an action in 
Spain to the diſadvantage of king Charles; 
that the Engliſh forces had pa: ticularly fuk | 
fered; that ſhe had ordered the loſs to be 
repaired by a reinforcement, and hoped the) 
would approve her conduct. This opportu- 
nity was ſeized by the commons for inveigb, 


— 


ok. the other 


—— 


Party. 


iog againſt the old miniſtry. The duke cf 
EM ; i x F Marlborough 
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him for high treaſon. 


immediately conveyed to the Cockpit, where 
ſeeing a penknife lying upon the table he 


repeated the blow with ſuch force, that 


* 


IL D. 1711. ] . 6 
Marlborough Who had curbed the inſolence 
of France; retrieved the renown of the Bri- 
tin arms, and ſecured the liberties of Eu- 
rope, was now become the object of 
popular contempt and parliamentary cen- 
ſure, and hig Character traduced by the 


vileſt aſperſions; a glaring inſtance of the 


power of faction, and fluctuation of popu- 
; arity! 24 5 2 
Guiſcard, the French partizan, who had 
planned the project of invading Provence, 
thought himſelf but Joy rewarded with 
a precarious penſion of four hundred pounds 
which he enjoyed from the queen's bounty, 
He had been abandoned by St. John, the 
former companion of his pleaſures, and Har- 
ley was his profeſſed enemy. Provoked at 
theſe diſappointments, he reſolved to make 
his peace with the court of France, and of- 
fered his ſervice in a letter to one Moreau a 
banker in Paris; but his packet being in- 
tercepted, a warrant was iſſued to apprehend 


Being ſeized-in St. James's park, he was 


took it up without being perceived by his 
attendants, Finding his correfpondence with 
Moreau was diſcovered, he deſired to ſpeak 
a word in private with Mr. Secretary St. 
John. His requeſt being refuſed, and that 
gentleman out of his reach; he ſtepped up 
to Mr. Harley, and exclaiming, Have at 
e thee then,” ſtabbed him in the breaſt with 
the penknife- which he had concealed: he 


though the inſtrument broke upon the bone 
without. penetrating into the cavity, Hacley 
immediately fell to the ground. St. John 
ſeeing him fall, exclaimed, © The villain 
** has killed Mr. Harley,” and drew his 
ſword. His example was followed by ſeveral 
other members, and Guiſcard was wounded in 
leveral places; he however made a deſperate 
defence, but being overpowered by the meſ. 
ſengers and ſervants, he was conveyed from 
the council-chamber to Newgate, where he 


he had ſuſtained, ns n bruiſes 
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The two houſes of parliament in an addreſs 


to. the queen, declared that Mr. Harley's 


the re the abettors of popery and 
r — 
Faction. The 


purpoſe to give directions for cauſing all Pa- 
piſts to he removed from the cities of London 
and Weſtminſte.. 5 

In compliance with this requeſt, a procla- 
mation was publiſned, ordering the laws to 
be ſtrictly put in execution againſt Papiſts. 
The carl of Rocheſter dying about this time, 
Harley became ſole miniſter, was created 
baron of Wigmore, and raifed to the rank of 
earl by the antient titles of Oxford and 
Mortimer. He was. ſoon after appointed 
lord treaſurer, and had the ſole direction of 
r 1 

The commons now proceeded to enquire 
into the debts of the navy, and finding it 
exceeded five millions, they threw it with 
many other debts, into one ſtock amounting 
to near nine millions and a half. To pay 
the intereſt at ſix per cent. of this capital, un- 
til it ſhould be diſcharged, they granted a 
monopoly of a projected trade to the South 
Sea, to the proprietors of navy bills, deben- 
tures, and other public ſecurities, and in- 
corporated them for that purpoſe. Such was 
the origin of the South Sea company, founded 
upon a chimerical ſuppoſition, that the Eng- 
liſh would be permitted to trade upon the 
coaſt of Mexico and Peru. 

About this time the emperor Joſeph died 
of the ſmall pox without male iſſue, ſo that 
king Charles's immediate aim was to ſucceed 
his. brother on the Imperial throne. At the 
ſame time, the houſe of commons paſſed a 
bill for building fifty new .churches in the 
ſuburbs of London and Weſtminſter, and al- 
lotted for this purpoſe the duty upon coals, 
which had been granted for the building of 
St, PauPs, now finiſhed. 

The duke of Marlborough being conti- 
nued in the command of the army, ſet out for 
Holland on the eighteenth of I'ebruary, the 


Nu. 43. Vor. II. 


queen having aſſured him that the payment 


L Ii 


fidelity to her majeſty, and zeal for her ſer- 
vice had, in their opinion, drawn upon him 
They intreated her to take all poſs 
fible care of her ſacred perſon, and fer-that' 
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of e h ſhould be duly. remitted. 
Abgr the middle of April he aſſembled an 

ry at Orchier, between Liſle and Douay ; 
and. mareſchal Villars drew. together the 

French forces in the neighboyrkood of Cam- 


| 


bray, and Arras, and engamped behind the 


river Sanſet, in ſuch an Myantageous, poſt, 
that it could not be attacked without the maſt 
imminent danger. * -.: 
The duke of Marlborough therefore paſ- 
ſed the Scarpe, and pitched his camp between 
Douay and Bouchain, where he was joined 
by prince Eugene on the twenty third of 
May. This general however, did not long 
continue in the Netherlands; for hearing 
that detachmments had been ſent from the 
army of Villars, and the neighbouring 
garriſons, to the Rhine, and that the 
elector of Bavaria intended to act in 
the empire, he marched with the Imperial 
and Palatine troops, in order to ſecure Ger- 
many, 

In the mean time the duke of Marlborough 
repaſſed the Scarpe, and encamped in the 
plains of Lens; and thence advanced towards 
Aire, as if he intended to attack the French 
lines in that quarter. Theſe lines extended 
along the Sanſet and the Scarpe from Bou- 
chain to Arras, and thence along the up- 
per Scarpe to Canchè. They were ſecured 
by redoubts and other works in ſuch a man- 
ner that Villars deemed them impenetrable, 
and called them the Ne plus ultra of Marl- 
borough. But his towering hopes were 
diſappointed ; Marlborough advancing with- 
in two leagues of the French lines, ordered 
a great number of faſcines to be made, and 
declared he would attack them the next 
morning ; Villars therefore drew all his forces 
on that ſide, expecting an engagement. The 
duke, imagining that the paſſage of the 
Sanſet by Arteux would be left unguarded, 
ordered the generals Cadogan, and Homp- 
ſeck, to aſſemble twenty battalions, and ſe- 
venteen ſquadrons from the garriſons in the 
neighbourhood, and endeavour to paſs the 
Sanſet at Arteux, Brigadier Sutton was de- 


o 
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tached with the artillery and pontoons to 


ks 
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taken poſſeſſion of the paſſes on the Sanſet 
and Schelde without oppoſition, the enemy 


curſions of Valencienne, and Conde. 
withſtanding theſe difficulties, and the dil- 
ſuaſions of his particular friends, he reſolved 
to undertake the ſiege, and accordingly on tie 


1 m 


and . over the Sca 
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at Vitri, while the duke 


with the whole allied army, Vegan his march 


about nine in the evening. 


y five in the 


morning, he had paſſed the river Vitri, where 
he received intelligence, that Hompſeck had 


having withdrawn their forces from that ſide, 


Juſt as he had conjectured. Induced by this 


intelligence to quicken his march, he arrived 
before eight o'clock with his vanguard of 
fifty ſquadrons, where he was joined in about 


two hours by his whole infantry. Villars 


being informed of his intention, decamped 


with his whole army about two in the morn. 
ing, and marched at the head of the king's 


S 


houſhold troops with ſuch expedition, that 


by eleven he was in ſight of the duke of 


Marlborough, who had now joined count 


| Hompſeck. The French general retreated 


to the main body of his army, which had 
reached the high road between Arras and 
Cambray, while the allies encamped upon 
the Schelde between Oily and Eſtrun, after 
having performed a march of ten leagus with. 
out halting; an exploit ſcarcely to be pa. 
ralleled in hiftory. | 

By this project the duke became maſterof 
the lines, which Villars had pronounced im- 
pregnable, without the loſs of a ſingle man, 
The field deputies of the ſtates general pro- 
poſed that they ſhould give battle to the ene- 


my, who had paſſed the Crevecceur in or- 


der to cover Bouchain ; but the duke diſre- | N 


liſhed the propoſal, His intention was to 
reduce Bouchain, which was judged impra- 
Cticable, inasmuch as it was ſituated in the 
middle of a moraſs ſtrongly fortified, defend- 
ed by a numerous garriſon, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of an army ſuperior to that of the 


allies, who were likewiſe expoſed to the ex- 
Not- 


tenth day of Auguſt the place was regularly 


inveſted. 


Villars had taken every precaut:on his 


throw bridges over the canal near Goulezen, | {kill and experience could ſuggeſt, to * 
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the attempts of Marlborough: he had rein- ; 


- 


forced the garfiſon with ſix thouſand choſen 
men, commanded by officers of approved 
courage and ability; he made ſeveral at- 


tempts to raiſe, the ſiege, but they were ren. 


dered ineffectual by the ſuperior prudence and The remittantess.were ſo long delayed, that 


capacity of the Engliſſ general. Perhaps a 


more difficult enterprize was never under-, 


taken than the ſiege of Bouchain ; Marlbo- 
rough was obliged to caſt up lines, erect 
forts, raiſe batteries, throw bridges over a 
river, form a cauſeway through a deep mo- 
raſs, and provide for the ſecurity of convoys 
againſt a numerous army on one ſide, and 
the garriſons of Conde and Valenciennes on 
the other. 
{kill, and experience of a conſummate gene- 
ral, and all the valour and intrepidity of the 
confederate. army, who had perhaps never 
exhibited ſuch amazing proofs of courage 
be any other occaſion; for in twenty days 
after the trenches were opened, the garriſon 
was obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners 
of war. This was the laſt military achieve- 
ment of the immortal Marlborough; who 
ſoon after the taking of Bouchain returned to 
the Hague, and arrived in England about 
the middle of November. 

Though the miniſtry and a great part of 
the Engliſh nation were, or affected to be, 
blind to the merit of their accompliſhed 
general, the allies lay not under the ſame 


prejudices: They frankly acknowledged, that | 


their many valuable acquiſitions were in a 
great meaſure owing to the courage and 
conduct of that greateſt of generals, whoſe 
character they adored, and whoſe memory 
they ſtill revere. 

The duke of Argyle had been ſent to 
take upon him the command of the Eng— 
liſh forces in Spain; and on the twenty 
ninth of May landed at Barcelona, where 
he found the Britiſh troops in the utmoſt 


diſtreſs for want of ſubſiſtence. The treaſorer 


had promiſed to ſupply him liberally, the 
commons baving granted a million and a 


8 half for the war in Spain. All their Hopes 


of ſucceſs were fixed on the campaign in that 
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by Vendome was in ſuch a wretched" Mai- 
tion; that had Staremberg been 1 1 

ſupported by the allies, . he might have re- 
duced” king Ehilip to the laſt extremity. 


Argyle was-*Wiged to borrow money 


Such difficulties required all the | 


his own credit before the Britiſh troops 


[ could take the field ; and after all his efforts, 


nothing of importance was atchieved. 
During thele tranſactions, prince Eugene, 
at the head of the German forces protected 
the electors at Frankfort from the deſigns of 
the enemy, and Charles was unanimouſly 
elected emperor. | 

The next trial which the new miniſtry 
made of their political abilities, was an ex- 
pedition againſt Quebec and Placentia in 
North America, projected by colonel Ni- 
cholſon, who had taken poſſeſſion of Nova 
Scotia, and garriſoned the town of Annapo- 
lis. A body of five thouſand men were em- 
bar ked in tranſports, under the command 
of brigadier Hill, and ſailed from Plymouth 
in the beginning of May, with a ſtrong con- 
voy commanded by Sir Hoveden Walker. 
At Boſton in New England they were joined 
by two regiments of Provincials, and about 
four thouſand irregular troops, in order to 
march by land into Canada, while the fleet. 
with the Engliſh troops ſailed up the river 
St. Laurence. 

On the twenty firſt of Auguſt they were 
overtaken by a violent ſtorm, and driven 
among the rocks, where eight tranſports 
were loſt, with about eight hundred men. 
The admiral immediately put back at Spa- 
niſh- river bay, where it was reſolved in a 
council of war, that, as the fleet and forces. 
were victualled for ten weeks only, and a ſup- 
ply could not be depended on from New 
England, they ſhould retura home without 
making any further attempt. 

For ſome time a negotiation for peace had 
been carried on between the court of France 
and the new miniſtry, who were determined 
at all events to put a period to a war, which 


they were cqually unwilling and incapable 
| | _ 
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to continue. The earl of Jerſey ſent a pri- 
.yare” mefſige to the court of France, intima- 
g the queen's ſincere deſire of @ peace; 
'ahd:Intreating that Lewis would proppſe to 
the Dutch a renewal of the conferences, in 
which caſe the Engliſh plenipotentiaries ſhould: 
Have ſuch inſtruftions, as would render: 
abortive. all the endeavours. of the ſtates 9 
neral to prevent the concluſion of the trea- ' 
ty. This meſſage was extremely agreeable 
to the French court, who returned a letter 
of compliment with aſſurances of their king's 
pacific diſpoſition, though he was averſe to 
a renewal of the conferences with the ſtates 
eneral. 3 5 
Mr. Prior was therefore ſent to Verſailles 
to comfhunicate the preliminary demands of 
the Engliſh, to receive the French king's 
anſwer, and demand whether king Philip had 
transferred a power of treating to his grand- 
father. Prior arrived incognito at Fontain- 
bleau, and prefented the queen's memorial, 
in which ſhe demanded a barrier for the 
Dutch in the Netherlands, and another on 
the Rhine for the empire, a ſecurity for the 
Dutch commerce, and a general. ſatisfaction 
to all her allies. She required, that the places 
taken from the duke of Savoy ſhould be re- 
ſtored, and that he ſhould poſſeſs ſuch towns 
and, diſtricts in Italy, as had been ceced to 
him in former treaties; that Lewis ſhould 
acknowledge queen Anne and the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion; demoliſh the fortifications of 
Dunkirk, and conclude a new treaty of com- 
merce; that Gibralter and Port Mahon ſhould 
be ceded to the crown of England; that 


the Britiſh ſubjects trading to Spain ſhould | 


enjoy the advantages granted by that crown 
to the French; that queen Anne ſhould be 
put in poſſeſſion of Newfoundland; though 
the trade of Hudſon's bay might be carried 
on indifferently by the ſubjects of either 
crown, and that in America all things ſhould 
remain in the ſame ſituation in which they 
ſhould be found, at the concluſion of the 


peace. Soon after Meſnager deputy of the | 


Council of the trade in France, accompanied 
Mr. Prior to London, with full power to 
"ſettle the preliminaries of the treaty, which 
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after various diſputes were ſigned on the 
eighth of October, by the French miniſter, 
and the two ſecretaries of ſtate.. © 

The ſtates of Holland were greatly alarmed 
at this procedure, and ſent over Buys, as 
envoy extraordinary, to intercede with the 


= 


| 


queen, that ſhe would alter her ggſplutions; 
but all his endeavours had no effe&t7; ſhe re- 


tained her reſolutions; and the earl of Straf. 
ford ambaſſador in Holland, declared in the 
queen's name, that any delay in the ſtates to 
concur with her majeſty, would be conſidered 
as an. abſolute refuſal. Intimidated by this 
declaration, they agreed to open the general 
conferences at Utrecht on the firſt of January, 
granted paſſports to the French miniſters, 
and the queen appointed Robinſon, biſhop of 
Briſtol, and the earl of Strafford her plenipo- 
tentiaries at the congrels. 

The miniſtry, conſcious of the unpopula- 
rity of their conduct, employed a number 
of mercenary writers to vindicate their mea- 
ſures. This produced a paper war between 
the Whig and Tory parties, and ſuch a tor- 
rent of falſehood, ſcurrility and abuſe was 
poured forth on both fides, as ſeemed to bid 
defiance to truth, decency and good man- 
ners. The'miniſtry, as is generally the caſe, 
would not allow the ſame liberty to their an- 
tagoniſts which they aſſumed to themſelves, 
They cauſed fourteen bookſellers, printers, 
and publiſhers, to be apprehended and pro- 
ſecuted ; though at the requeſt of the attor- 
ney general, a man of ſenſe and candor, they 
were bound over on their»recognizances to 
the laſt day of term. 

Some individuals of the Tory party them- 
ſelves were diſpleaſed with the prelimina- 
ries, and certain peers joined with the Whigs, 
in remonitrating againſt them. The court 
being informed of this deſign, prorogued the 
parliament to the ſeventh of December, hop- 
ing that the arrival of the Scottiſh peers 
would be ſufficient to turn the ballance in 
their favour. 33 | 

The parliament being aſſembled according 
to prorogation, the queen opened the ſel- 
ſion with a ſpeech, in which ſhe obſerved, that 


| notwithſtanding the arts of thoſe who de- 
lighted 
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lighted in war, both the place, and time 
were appointed for opening the treaty of a 
general peace; and that the ſtates general 
had expreſſed their entire confidence in her 
conduct. She declared, her chief concern 


ſhould be to ſecume the ſucceſſion of the 


crown ing the houfe of Hanover, to procure 
all the advantages to the nation of an im- 
proved commerce, which a tender and affec- 
tionate ſovereign could procure for a dutiful 


and loyal people, and to obtain all reaſonable | 
She added, that the 


ſatisfaction for her allies, 
ſureſt way of procuring an advantageous treaty, 
would be to make early preparations for a 
vigorous campaign; earneſtly. recommended 
unanimity, and prayed that the Almighty 
would direct their conſultations, that be- 
ing delivered from the hardſhips of war, 
they might become a happy and flouriſhing 
people. 

As ſoon as her majeſty was retired, a mo- 
tion was made in the houſe of lords for return- 
ing her majeſty thanks for her ſpeech, and 
the earl of Nottingham propoſed that a clauſe 
ſhould be inſerted in the addreſs, That no 
peace could be ſafe or honourable to Great 


“Britain or Europe, if Spain or the Welt. 


Indies were allotted to any branch of the 
« houſe. of Bourbon.” This motion occaſion- 
ed a violent debate, in the courſe of which the 


earl of Angleſey repreſented the neceſſity of 


caling the nation of the burthens incurred b 

an expenſive war. 'The duke of Marlborough, 
at whom this reflection was levelled, made a 
long ſpeech in his own vindication; he ap- 
pealed to the queen who was then in the houſe 
Incognito, whether he did not on all occa- 
lions inform her and her council of all the 
propoſals offered by the enemy ior a peace, 
and had not deſired inſtructions for his con- 
duct on that ſubject? He declared upon his 
confeience, that he was deſirous of a ſafe, 
honourable, and Jaſting peace; and very 
far from entertaining any deſign of pro- 
longing the war for his private emolu- 
ment, as had been falſely inſinuated by his 
enemies. At laſt the queſtion being re- 
peated, which the earl of Nottingham pro- 


pofcd, it was carried in the aſlirmative by | 
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a majority of ſix voices. The ſame clauſe 
was propoſed to be inſerted in the addreis 
of the commons, but rejected by a great Wa 5 
e | n 
1 On the ſeventeenth of December, the com- 
mons reſolved to preſent an addreſs to the 
| 2 that ſhe would be pleaſed to lay be- 
| "oi them the treaty, whereby her majeity 
was obliged to furniſh forty thouſand men 
to act in conjuction with the forces of the 
allies in the Low Countries; and on the 
twentieth, Mr. ſecretary St. John reported, 
that no treaties could be found for any con- 
vention made for that purpoſe. The houſe 
then addreſſed the queen, that an account 
might be laid before them of the quotas and 
proportions of her majeſty and her allies by 
ſea and land during the preſent war. 

In the mean time the commiſſioners on ex- 
amining the public accounts, having diſcovered 
that the duke of Marlborough had received 
an annual penſion of five or ſix thouſand 
pounds from the contractors for bread to the 
army; the queen declared in council, that 
ſhe thought proper to diſmiſs him from all his 
employments, that the matter might be ſtrictly 
and impartially examined ; and accordingly on 
the thirty firſt of December, her majeſty ſent 
his grace a letter written with her own 
hand, ſignifying her royal pleaſure to re- 
ſame all the places with which ſhe had en- 
trufted him. 

About this ſame time the duke of Hamil- 
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ton, one of the ſixteen peers of Scotland, hav- 


ing been created duke of Brandon in England, 
his right of fitting in the houſe as a peer of 
Great Britain, was queitioned; and after” 
hearing council on both ſides, it was reſolved, 
that Scoitiſh peers, created peers of Great 
Britain ſince the union, have no right to fit in 
the houſe as peers of Great Britain. The 
Scottiſh peers were ſo incenſed at this deciſion, 
that they drew up a repreſentation to the queen, 
complaining of its being an infringement of 
the union, and a mark of diſgrace put upon 
the whole peerage - of Scotland. To this re- 
preſentation the queen anſwered, that ſhe 5s 


reſolved to preſerve union between the two 


kingdoms, and do her utmoſt endeavour to- 
M m in find 


-  Heutenant of the Tower, in the room of lieu- 
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be diſgrace of the duke of Marlborough, 
infteadof weakening, ſerved rather to ſtreng- 
then the oppoſition in the upper: houſe; and 
the miniſtry being determined at all events to 
procure a mojority in that aſſembly, perſuad- 
ed the queen to venture on a meaſure, which 
no Engliſh prince had ever before attempted. 
This was the creating of no leſs then twelve 
new peers; a proſtitution of honours which 
reflects equal diſgrace on the queen who be- 
ſtowed them, and thoſe who received them ; 
for, as thoſe who receive peerage for eminent 
ſervices performed to their country, will be 
eſteemed and reſpected by every reaſonable, 
reflecting man; ſo, thoſe who obtain that dig- 
nity, to ſerve the low, iniquitous purpoſes of 
a court, become more truly contemptible by 
their elevation. | 

A. D. 1712. Upon the diſgrace of the 
duke of Marlborough, the duke of Ormond 
was made chief commander of her majeſty's 
forces; the duke of Northumberland, appoint- 
ed captain of the ſecond troop of horſe 
guards ; the earl of Rivers maſter of the ord- 
nance, and the duke of Beaufort, captain of 
the band of penſioners, in the room of the 
duke of St. Alban's : brigadier Hill was made 


tenant general Cadogan ; the duke of Somer- 
ſet was removed from his poſt of maſ- 
ter of the horſe, and the counteſs of Sun- 
derland, and the lady Rialton, two of the 
duke of Marlborough's daughters, reſign- 
ed their places of ladies of the queen's bed- 
chamber. | 

About this time prince Eugene arrived in 
England, with a letter from the emperor to 
the queen, .and a new plan for the vigorous 
proſecution of the war. He was treated with 
all the reſpect due to his quality and emi- 
nent talents, though his errand was far from 
being agreeable to the miniſtry. He was ad- 
mitted to an audience of the queen, who re- 
ceived him with great complacency, and ex. 
preſſed her concern, that her health did not 


except France entertained ſentiments very 


permit her to converſe with his highneſs as 
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the moſt reaſonable method for their | 


dered the ſecretary and treaſurer to receive 
his propoſals, and confer with him as fre- 
quently as he ſhould think proper. He ex- 
preſſed a moſt extraordinary regard for the 


duke of Marlborough, notwithſtanding his 


diſgrace. The treaſurer while he entertained 
him at dinner declared, that he conſigered that 
day as the happieſt in his whole Hf ſince he 
had the honour of ſeeing in his houſe the great- 
eſt captain of the age; to which the prince 
replied, „If I am, it is owing to your lord- 
e ſhip;” alluding to the diſgrace of Marlbo- 
rough, whom the earl's intrigues had deprived 
of all military command. 

On the ſeventeenth of January her ma- 
jeſty ſent a meſſage to both houſes, ſignifying 
that the plenipotentiaries were arrived at 
Utretcht, and that ſhe was employed in 
making preparations for the enſuing cam- 

aign. She therefore hoped the commons 
would diſpatch the neceſſary ſupplies. 

Mr. Robert Walpole being active and 
troubleſome in the houſe of commons, by 


his talents and zealous attachment to the . 


Whig intereſt; the miniſtry found means to 
diſcover ſome. clandeſtine practices, in which 
he was concerned as ſecretary cf war, with 
regard to the forage contract in Scotland. 
Mr. Walpole was therefore voted guilty of 
corruption, impriſoned in the Tower, and 
expelled the houſe; he was however voted 
re- choſen for the borough of Lyn Regis, 
which he had before repreſented. But the 
commons voted him incapable of ſerving 
in the preſent parliament, and his election 
void. About the ſame time, prince Eugene, 
after preſenting a memorial to the queen, 
concerning the conduct of the emperor, dur- 
ing the war, and containing a propoſal re- 
lating to the affairs of Spain, retired to 
the continent equally diſpleaſed with the 
miniſtry, and ſatisfied with the people of 
England. 

The conferences for peace were now car- 
Trying on at Utrecht; but as ail the powers 


different from thoſe of her Britanpic majeſty, 
they ſeemed calculated to retard rather than 


often as ſhe could wiſh ; but that ſhe had or- | accelerate a pacification. The difficuilties had 


been 
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been foreſeenby the Queen of England, 


whoſe prineipal aim was to free her ſub- 
jects from the. miſeries attending an un- 
profitable war, and reſtore , t Europe the 
bleſſings of peace. At the ſame time ſhe 
determined to procure xeaſonable terms of 
accommadation for her allies, but not to 
laviſh ti& blood and treaſure of her ſubjects 
ia ſupporting their extravagant demands. 
The miniſtry, perſuaded they could expect 


nothing but ruin and proſecution for obey- 


ing their ſovereign's commands, in caſe death 
put a period to her exiſtence, before the 
treaty was concluded, the kingdom appeaſed, 
and the peopled ſatisfied with their conduct; 
adviſed the queen to ſet on foot a private 
negotiation with Lewis; to ſtipulate certain 
advantages for her ſubje&s in a concerted 
plan of peace; to enter into ſuch mutual 
confidence with that monarch as would an- 
ticipate all clandeſtine tranctions to her pre- 
judice, and in ſome meaſure enable her to 
preſcribe terms for her allies. But notwith- 
ſtanding the merit of this plan, the executi- 


on, being too precipitate, in a great mea- 
ſure deſtroyed its advantages, or at leaſt 


rendered them much leſs than they had reaſo 
to expect. 
During theſe tranſactions, ſome unfore- 


ſeen events happened, which had nearly ren- 


dered the whole tranſaction abortive. The 


Dauphin had died of the ſmall pox in the 


courſe of the preceeding year, and his title 
had been conferred on the duke of Burgun- 
dy, who now reſigned his breath, upon the 
laſt day of February, ſix days after the de- 
miſe of his wife Mary Adelaide of Savoy. 
Theſe were ſoon followed to their laſt peace- 
ful manſion by their eldeſt ſon the duke of 
Bretagne, in the ſixth year of his age; ſo 
that none remained alive, except the duke 
of Anjou, now king in France, who was then 
a ſickly infant. This train of misfortunes 
muſt be extremely ſhocking to Lewis in his 
old age, but they were ſtill more alarming 
to her Britannic majeſty, who ſaw that no- 
thing but the precarious lite of a diſtem- 
pered infant divided the two monarchies of 
Spain and France; an union ſhe was deter- 
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mined to prevent. Gualtier was therefore 
ſent to Paris with a memorial couched in 
the ſtrongeſt terms, repreſenting the wank. 
ger, to which the liberties of Europe mut 
ine vitably be expoſed; if Philip aſcende 
the thrones of France and Spain; and de- 
manding, that in conſequence of his pure, 


ſimple and voluntary renunciation, the title 


might be transferred to his brother the duke 
of Berry. | 45, | 

In the mean time, *the French plenipo- 
tentiaries at Utrecht delivered their propo- 
ſals in writing, under the title of ſpecific or- 
ders, which were received with indignation 
by the allies, and treated in England with 
univerſal contempt. On the other hand, the 
demands of the allies were equally extra- 
vagant; ſo that the miniſters ſeemed to have 


been aſſembled at Utrecht rather to ſtart 


new difficulties and widen the breach than- 
to heal animoſities, and concert a plan of 
pacification. F274. 

During theſe tranſactions in the cabinet, 
the duke of Ormond, now commander in 
chief of the Britiſh forces, received a parti- 
cular order not to hazard an engagement. 
In the beginning of March the earl of Al- 
bermarle marched at the head of thirty 
ſix battalions towards Arras, which by a ter- 
rible bombardment he reduced to a heap of 
aſhes. 

In the beginning of May, the duke of Or- 
mond joined prince Eugene at Tournay; and 
on the twenty ſixth the whole allied army 
paſſed the Schelde, and encamped at Haſpre 
and Solerands. Soon after, the Imperial ge- 
neral propoſed that they ſhould attack the 
French army under Villars, who knowing 
that the duke was reſtrained from hazarding 
a battle, had been greatly remiſs in his mi- 
litary preparations. Prince Eugene ſoon 
perceived the motive for the duke's refuſal, 
and repreſented in the ſtrongeſt terms, the 
injury the grand alliance muit receive from 
his obeying ſuch an order. Ormond piqued 
at this remonſtrance, in a letter to ſecretary 
St. John, earneſtly requeſted to be recalled. 
The Imperial general however, inveſted the 
town of Queſnoy, and the duke aſſiſted __ 
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with bandes battalions and nine ſquadrons 
of fall troops, in the pay of Great 
Brit and ſoon after the duke of Or- 
Received a freſh order, directing him 
to concur with the generals of * allies, in 1 8 
9 5 the fGixth- of fines the hen went to 
the houſe of peers, and communicated the 
plan of the peace to her parliament,” She 
firſt obſerved, that che making peace or 
war is the undoubttd' prerogative of the 
crown z and hinted, that the difficulties which 
aroſe from the very nature of this affair, | 
had been increaſed by other obſtructions, 
artfully contrived to hinder the great work 
of peace. 

With reſpect to the treaty, ſhe told them, 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion, as by law eſtabliſh- 
ed in the houſe of Hanover, had been ſe- 
cured, and not only acknowledged by France 
in the ſtrongeſt terms; but as an additional 
ſecurity, the pretender was to be removed 
from the French dominions; that the duke 
of Anjou ſhould renounce for himſelf and 


his deſcendants all claim to the crown” of 


France, ſo that the two monarchies could 
never be united. She gave them to under- 


ſtand, that a treaty of commerce between 


England and France had been begun; but 


the exceſſive duties laid on forme goods and 


the prohibition of others, had rendered it 
gg: wn to put the laſt hand to that trea- 

that proviſion was made that England 
Would enjoy the ſame privileges granted by 
France to the moſt favoure nation; that the 
king of France agreed to make an abſolute 
cellion of the iſland of St. Cheiſtophers, which 
had hitherto been divided between the two 
nations; that he had alſo conſented to re- 
ſtore to England, the whole bay and ſtraits 
of Hudſon; and that France would acknow- 
ledge the electoral dignity in the houſe of 


Hanover. 
As ſoon as the queen was retired, the 


commons returned to their houſe, and imme- 


diately voted an addteſs of thanks and ap- 
probation, On the twenty firſt of June the 


gqueen put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 


trom the Ee in which ſhe obſerved, 
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that ſhould the treaty; be ken off, the 
burthens of the nation woulg be at leaſt con- 
tinued if not increaſed; that che preſent op- 
portunity w Id be irrecovefably loſt of 
Britain's eſtabti ing a real ballance of pow. 
er in Europe, and improving her own com- 
merce; and, that if any of the allies 
{ſhould gain ſomething by ſuch'? Poceed- 
ing, the reſt would ſuffer in the common ca- 
lamity. 

During theſe tranſactions the trenches were 
opened before Queſnoy, and the ſiege vigo- 
rouſly proſecuted under cover of the duke of 
Ormond's forces. On the twenty fourth of 
June the duke declared to prince Eugene, 
and the deputies of ſtate attending the army, 
that he had received orders from the queen 
his miſtreſs to publiſh within three days, a 

enſion of arms for two months barween 
his army and that of the French, and to 
make a detachment to take poſſeſſion of Dun- 
kirk; which the king of France would deli- 
ver up to the Engliſh as a ſecurity for the 
performance of his promiſes. 

The Britiſh general alſo propoſed, that the 
like ſuſpenſion of arms ſhould be publiſhed 
in the confederate army; adding, that if they 
perſiſted in their operations againft Queſnoy, 
they muſt take care to oppoſe the attempts of 
the enemy, as he could cover the ſiege no lon- 
ger. The deputies deſired he would delay his 
march five days, that they might have time 
to conſult their principals; and princeE ugene 
obſerved, that his marching off, with the 
Britiſh troops, and the forcigners in the 
queen's pay, would leave tlie alles at the 
mercy of the enemy; but hoped the latter 
would not obey the duke's orders. His hopes 
were ſoon confirmed; for their commanders - 
abſolutely refuſed to obey the duke of Or— 
mond, alledging, that being commanded to 
act againſt the French, they could not ſeparate 
from the confederacy without expreſs directi- 
ons from their maſters. 

On the twenty ſeventh of June the biſhop 
of Briſtol, at a conference held at Utrecht, 
imparted to the miniſters of the allies the 
conceſſions made by France, and propoled a 


ceſſation of the arms for two months, in 2 
er 
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vas made; thaththat they had no inctructions 


ſurrendered, and the garriſon being made 
priſoners of war, were ſent to Holland., 


the mortification of tracing his rout by 
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der to adjuſt the demands of all the confe- 
derates. '"To:thjs propoſal no other anſwer 


On the third of July the town of Queſnoy 


Prince Agene, having thus reduced Queſ- 
noy, and being deſirous of undertaking tome 
bold enterprize, that might dazzle the con- 
federates, detached major general Groveſtein 
with fifteen hundred cavalry to penetrate into 
the heart of France. Accordingly, this offi- 
cer about the middle of July, advanced in 
to Champagne; paſſed the Noire, the Maeſe, 
the Moſelle, and the Saar, and retired to 
Treabach with a rich booty and a great, 
number of hoſtages, after having extorted 
the contributions as far as the gates of Metz, 
ravaged the country, and reduced a great 
number of villages and towns to aſhes. 
This irruption ſpread conſternation to the 
very gates of Paris, and the troops in the 
neighbourhood of the capital were aſſem- 
bled abont the palace at Verſailles; Lewis 
not thinking himſelf ſate with his ordinary 
vards. Villars had indeed ſent a detachment 
after Groveſtein; but the French troops 
could not overtake him, and had only 


the flames burning in the villages he had 
deſtroyed. 
In the mean time the Britiſh miniſters 
at the congreſs continued their inſtances to 
the Dutch, and other allies to join in the 
ſuſpenſion of arms; but they rejected the 
propoſal, and continued their preparations to 
proſecute the war with vigour. In the be- 
gining of Auguſt ſecretary St. Fohn, now 
created lord viſcount Bolingbroke, was ſent 
to Paris, in order to remove the obſtcruc- 
tions, which retarded the concluſion of the 
treaty between England and France, Mr. 
Prior and the abbe Gualtier accompanied him 
to the court of Verſailles, where he was 
treated with profound reſpect, adjuſted with 
the marquis de Torcy the principal intereits 
of the duke of Savoy, and the clector of 
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far three months by ſea and land, between 
the crowns of France and England Lord 


* 4 


France, returned to England. 


+ * The duke of. Marlborough hearing him- 
elf accuſed as the author of theſe party- 
Fmiſchiefs, and ſeeing his enemies become 
every gay more powerful, thought proper 


to retire to the continent, whither he was fol- 
lowed by his dutcheſs. He was received at 
Oſtend, Antwerp, Maeſtricht, and all the 
other places through which he paſſed, with 
thoſe marks of honour and reſpect, which 
were ſo juſtly due to his diſtinguiſhed merit. 
After ſpending ſome time on the road, he 


repaired to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he fixed 


his reſidence. | 


His friend Godolphin had died in Septem- 
ber, with the general character of an able, 
cool and diſpaſſionate miniſter, who had en- 


joyed great credit under four ſucceſſive ſove- 
reigns, and managed the finances with equal 


{kill and integrity. The duke of Shrewſ- 
bury was appointed ambaſſador to France, 
in the room of the duke of Hamilton : the 
duke D*'Aumont arrived at London in the 
ſame quality from the court of Verſailles ; 
and, about the ſame time, the queen granted 
an audience to the marquis de Monteleone, 
whom Philip had declared one of his pleni- 
potentiaries at the congreſs. 

The Britiſh miniſtry {till continued to im- 
portune the allies to agree to the terms, 
which they had concerted. In November, 
the earl of Strafford preſented a new plan 
of peace, in which the queen promiſed to 
procure to ſtates-general, the city of Tournay, 
and ſome other places, which they could not 


expect to poſſeſs, ſhould ſhe conclude a ſepa- 


rate treaty. | 
This propoſal made a conſiderable im- 
preſſion on the different provinces. They 
now began to reflect, that the continuation 
of the war would entail upon them a bur— 
den, waich they could not bear, eſpecially, 
as the king of Portugal and the duke of 
Savoy. had abandoned the alliance: they 


Bavaria; and concluded a ſuſpenſion of arms 
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were tempted too by the offer of the new 


Nnn | barrier, 


Bolingbroke having finiſhed his negort tion, 
and left Mr. Prior as reſident at the ct gf 
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that; which France had propoſed at-the be- 


Finding of the conferences: and they were 
influenced by another motive; namely, the 


apprehenſions of new dangers to the em- 
pire, from the king of Sweden, whoſe affairs 
ſeemed to take a favourable turn at thè Ot- 
roman Porte, through the incerceſſion of 
the French monarch; © | WF, 

The Czar and king Auguſtus had'inyad- 
ed Pomerania: the king of Denmark had 
taken Staden, reduced Bremen, and laid the 
city of Hamburgh under contribution : but 
count Steenbock, the Swediſh general, de- 
feated the Daniſh army in Mecklenburgh, 


. 


ravaged Holſtein with great barbarity, and 


reduced the town of Altena to aſhes: The 
Grand Signior threatened to declare war a- 
gainſt the Czar, on pretence that he had not 
performed one of the moſt eſſential arti- 
cles of the late peace, that of withdraw. 
ing his troops from Poland: but his real 


motive was an inclination to aſſiſt the king allian 
| ' | concluded at Nordlingen, and afterwards ra. 


of Sweden. | 

This reſolution, however, he was perſuad- 
ed to relinquiſh, by a powerful party at the 
Porte, which was averſe to war. 
who was ſtill at Bender, was deſired to re- 
turn to his own kingdom, and, at the ſame 
time, aſſured, that the Sultan would pro- 
cure him a ſafe paſſage. He treated the 
perſon who brought this meſſage, with the 
moſt outrageous inſolence, rejected the pro- 
poſal with the higheſt indignation, fortified 
his- houſe, and reſolved to defend himſelf to 
the laſt extremity. Being attacked by a 
conſiderable body of Turkiſh forces, he and 
his attendants fought with the moſt deſpe- 
rate courage. They killed ſome hundreds of 
the aſſailants: but, at laſt, the Turks hav- 
ing ſet fire to the houſe, he and his follow- 
ers ruſhed out upon the Muſſelmen, who 
immediately diſarmed him, and conducted 
him to Adrianople. Mean while the Czar 
tranſported an army into Finland, which he 
ſoon reduced to ſubjection. Steenbock con- 
tinued to maintain himſelf in Tonningen, 
until his ſupplies being totally cut off, he 
was obliged to ſurrender himſelf and his 


Charles, 
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:\barxier, fo much more -advantageous than | troops priſoners of war; and, as theſe were 


the flower of the Swediſh forces, that 
kingdom was ſtruck with a general conſter- 
\ nation. . * | 1 
But this reverſe was not foreſeen when the 
Dutch apprehended a rupture3between the 
Czar and the Grand Signior, and were far. 
ther informed, that the Turks would reviye 
the troubles in Hungary. In that event 
they knew the emperor would withdraw 
great part of his troops from the Nether. 
lands, where the burden of the war would 
.be devolved chiefly upon their ſhoulders. 
Influenced, therefore, by | theſe conſidera- 
tions, they reſolved to accept the queen's 
offers, and, - accordingly, ſigned the barrier. 
treaty. x. F 
The ſame day, the plenipotentiaries of 
the four aſſociated circles preſented a remon- 
{trance to the Britiſh miniſters at Utrecht, 
importing, that, in compliance with the re- 
queſt of king William, they had entered in- 
to the grand alliance, by a ſolemn treaty 


tified by the preſent queen of England: 
that, on their part, they had punctually per- 
formed all the conditions of that treaty, and 
chearfully borne all the calamities of a bloody 
and ruinous war, without troubling her 
majeſty for one farthing of ſubſidy; and 
this they had done from an entire confidence, 


tion with the conduct and firmneſs of the 
circles, ſhe would not fail remembring them 
at the concluſion of a peace, but would en- 
deavour to procure them thoſe advantages, 
which conſidering the ſervice they had 
done to the common cauſe, they had 
a right to expect: that, notwithſtanding 
theſe juſt expectations, and the repeated aſ- 
ſurances her majeſty had given them, they 
had the mortification to hear, that ſhe per- 
ſiſted in the opinion, that a general peace 
might be concluded, without granting to 
the circles the leaſt benefit from the al- 
liance; without making them any amends 
for the great ſums they had expended, and 
the numerous hardſhips they had borne; 


without indulging them with any barrier, 
| any 


that, as ſhe had always declared her ſatisfac- | 
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. 
any ſecurity: that, ſhould this ſcheme take 
effect, it would involve the circles in utter 
ruin and deſolation: and that they therefore 
begged leave to addreſs thetſelves to the. 


- 
* 


juſtice and goodneſs of her majeſty, - to the | 


wildom and equity of her miniſters, and to 
the honour and humanity of the whole Bri- 
tiſn nation; humbly beſeeching them not to 
abandon ſuch faithful and zealous allies, nor 
leave them in the miſerable condition, in 
which they had been plunged by former 
treaties, itt 
To this repreſentation the Britiſh miniſ- 
ter replied, that, if the aſſociatad circles 
ſnould not obtain what they deſired, they 
ought to blame themſelves alone, as the au- 
thors of their diſappointment: that they had 
been deficient in furniſhing their proportion 
of troops and other neceſſaries; and left the 
whole burden of the war, in the Netherlands, 
to lie upon the queen, and the ſtates- general: 
that, when a ceſſation was judged neceſſary, 
they had deſerted her majeſty, to follow the 
chimerical projects of prince Eugene: that, 
' while ſhe proſecuted the war with the utmoſt 
vigour, they had acted with coldneſs and 
indifference; but, when ſhe inclined to 
peace, they began to exert themſelves -\n 
proſecuting hoſtilities with the utmoſt ea- 
gerneſs: that, nevertheleſs, ſhe would not 
abandon their intereſts; but endeavour to 
procure for them as good conditions as their 
' prepoſterous conduct would allow her to 
demand. | | | 

From this imperious, over-bearing an- 
ſwer, the aſſociated circles were fully con- 
vinced, that they had little to expect 
from the interceſſion of England, Even the 
emperor began to perceive, that, ſhould he 
continue the war, he muſt reſolve to ſup- 
port it on his own bottom; and as he was 
unequal to this undertaking he determined 
to accede to the general treaty, could he 
obtain but tolerable conditions. He ordered 
his miniſter, count Zinzendorf, to declare, 
that he was very well diſpoſed to a peace, 
and no longer inſiſted on the ceſſion of 
Spain to the houſe of Auſtria,” Philip's 
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varia and Cologne, were admitted to thegon-" 


2 


ferences; and now the miniſters of Gpeat- 


Britain affected to act as mediators fot the 
reſt of the allies. N 
Inſtead of mediators, however, they ſoon 
faknd they muſt aſſume the more humble 
Character of ſuppliants. The grand alliance 
was now diſſolved, though the terms of peace 
were not fully adjuſted. The French were 
become entire maſters of the conditions; and 
theſe were reſolved to aceommodate to their 
own conveniency. They now raiſed a thou- 
ſand objections to the offers they had former- 
ly made, and, notwithſtanding the utmoſt 
efforts of the Britiſh miniſtry, who, rather 
from a regard to their own ſafety, than any 
concern for the intereſt of their country, 
exerted uncommon diligence on the occaſion, 
the matter was compromiſed, greatly to the 
diſadvantage of England. This circumſtance 
was ſo apparant, that, even the plenipoten- 
tiaries at Utrecht refuſed to ſign the treaty, 
until they were furniſhed with a new com- 
' miſſion ; and this they no ſooner received, 
than they declared to the miniſters of 
the other powers, that they and ſome 
other plenipotentiaries were ready to ſign 
their reſpective treaties, on the eleventh day 
of April. | 
Count Zinzendorf begged the tranſaction 
might be delayed until he ſhould be able to 
conſult his maſter: and even threatened, 
that, if the States ſhould ſign the peace con- 
trary to his deſire, the emperor would imme- 
diately recal his troops from the Nether- 
lands. The miniſters of France agreed with 
thoſe of England, whom they now conſider- 
ed as their firm friends, that his Imperial 
majeſty ſhould have time to conſider whether 
he would embrace the propoſals; but this 
time was limited to the firſt day of June; nor 
would they conſent to a ceſſation of arms du- 
ing that interval, | 
On the day appointed, the peace with 
{'rance was ſigned in different treaties by 
the plenipotentiaries of Great-Britain, Savoy, 
Pruſſia, Portugal and the States-General. 
Count Zinzendorf propoſing to return to 


plenipotentiaries, together with thoſe of Ba- 


Vienna, the Britiſh plenipotentiaries deliver- 
ed 
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ed to hi a writing, intituled, “ offers and | rage, might not effect that, Which their fo- 8 
die of the French king for making | reign enemies could not ac@mpliſh. F 
ace with the houſe of Auſtria and the | Addreſſes of mon ©<ongratulation 0 
Ved Empire.” The count and the miniſters | were imme ia ly. preſented” by both houſes br” 
- of the German prince exclaimed againſt che | of parliametg& The ratification of the trea. 1 
inſolence of France in pretefing to impdſe | ty being exchanged, the peace yas proclaim. 0 
terms upon them with relation to the elec» ed on the fifth day of May the uſual 1 
= tors of Cologne and Bavaria, and even 1188 ceremonies; and it was abodt ie, that 4 
| fuſing the title of emperor to his preſent Im- |the pretender tranſmitted a primed remon- 1 
perial majeſty, Foe. ſtrance to the plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, 5 
S The treaties of peace and commerce be- | ſolemnly proteſting againſt whatever might j 
tween Great-Britain and France being rati- | be ſtipulated to his prejudice, The com- * 
fied by the queen, the parliament was aſ.mons had preſented a ſecond addreſs, entreat- 1 
ſembled on the ninth of April. Her majeſ. ing her majeſty to communicate to the houſe, 9 
ty, in her ſpeech to both houſes, obſerved, | in due time, the treaties of peace and com- fl 
that the treaty was ſigned, and the ratifica- | merce with France; and theſe accordingly h 
tions would in a few days be exchanged: | were now delivered by Mr. Benſon, chan- Pp 
that ſhe hoped what ſhe had done for the | cellor of the exchequer. In 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the perfect friend- | By the treaty of peace, the French king h 
ſhip ſubſiſting between her and the houſe of | engaged to abandon the pretender, acknow- * 
Hanover, would convince thoſe, who wiſhed | ledge the queen and the Proteſtant ſucceſ- * 
well to both, and deſired the quiet and ſafety ſion; to raze the fortifications of Dunkirk m 

of their country, how vain all attempts were | within a limited time, on condition of re- 
to divide them : that ſhe left it entirely to | ceiving an equivalent ; to cede Newtound- ſic 
the houſe of commons, to determine what | land, Hudſon's-bay, and St. Chriſtopher's m 
force might be neceſſary for the ſecurity of | to England; but the French were to re- th 
trade by ſea, and for guards and garriſons : | tain Cape-Breton, and a liberty to dry fiſh on 2 
that ſhe deſired they would make themſelves | N-wtoundland. be 

fafe, and ſhe ſhould be ſatisfied; ſince, next! It was ſtipulated, that the emperor ſhould 
to the protection of the divine providence, | poſſeſs the kingdom of Naples, the dutchy of ri 
ſhe depended on the loyalty and affection of | Milan, and the Spaniſh Netherlands: that dr 
her people; nor wanted ſhe any other gua- | the duke of Savoy ſhould enjoy Sicily with 15 
ranty: that ſhe took this opportunity to re- | the title of king: that the elector of Bavaria wy. 
commend to their care thoſe brave men who | ſhould receive the ſame title, with the iſland ec 
had expoſed their lives in the fervice of their of Sardinia, as an indemnification tor his "oy 
country, and could not be em;:l»yed in time | loſſes: that the States-general ſhould reſtore (ws 
of peace: that ſhe hoped they would con- | Liſle and its dependencies; and that Na- by 
cert proper meaſures for eaſing the foreign | mur, Charleroy, Luxemburg, Ypres, and kia 
trade of the kingdom ; for improving and | Newport ſhould be added to the other places E 
encouraging manufactures and the fiſhery ; | they already poſſeſſed in Flanders: that the hr 
for employing the hands of idle people; for | king of Pruſſia thould have Upper-Gueldres mas 
ſuppreſſing the ſcandalous and ſeditious li- | in lieu of Orange and the other eſtates be- ae 
bels that were every day publiſhed; and for | longing to that family in Franche Comte. ot 
putting a ſtop to the impious practice of | The king of Portugal was ſatisfied; and the F | 
duelling : that the conjured them to uſe their | emperor was allowed ti}! the firſt day of June ſuch 
utmoſt endeavaurs to calm the minds of men to conſider of the choice he ſhould think pro- » 
at home, that the arts of peace might be cul- | per to embrace, 1 wi 
tivated; and that groundleſs jealouſies con- By the treaty of commerce a fret trade . 
trived by a faction, and fomented by party- I was eſtabliſhed according to the tariff of 30 


the 
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The parliament having examined and ap- 
proved the treaty, a public thankigiving 


try 
the year 166. 1 except in a few commodi- 
ties, which 1699 were ſubjected to a 
new regulatſan It was agreed, that the 
auctions of 
ſhould not 
exceed thoſe laid on the ſame commodities 


from atheg entries; and that commiſſioners 


1 


relating ae commerce. 


was appointed, and celebrated with great 
ſolemnity; and on the ſixteenth of July, the 
queen put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 
from the throne, in which ſhe thanked both 
houſes for the ſervices they had done the 
public; reeommended to them all, the mak- 
ing her ſubjects truly ſenſible of what they 
had gained by the peace; and the endeavour- 
ing to diſſipate thoſe groundleſs jealouſies 
which had been fo induſtriouſly fomented a- 
mong the people. | | 

The term of doctor Sachverel's ſuſpen- 

ſion being expired, great rejoicings were 
made in divers parts of the kingdom upcn 
the occaſion; and the queen preſented him 
with the rich benefice of St. Andrew's Hol- 
born. 
About the ſame time. the magiſtracy of 
Dunkirk having ſent a deputy with an ad- 
dreſs to the queen, humbly requeſting her 
to ſpare their port and harbour, which they 
repreſented might be uſeful to her own ſub- 
jects; the memorial was printed and diſperſed 
among the people; but the arguments it 
contained were ſoon anſwered and confuted 
by Meſſrs. Addifon, Steele, and Manwaring ; 
commiſſioners were therefore ſent ta Dun- 
kirk to ſee the fortification demoliſhed, and 
the harbour filled up. The queen alſo, by ap- 
plication to' the French miniſtry, procured 
the enlargement of two hundred and forty 
proteltants from the galleys. 

The parliament of England being diſ- 
ſolved, the Tories managed the elections in 
ſuch a manner, as to retain the legiſlative 
power in their own hands; but the queen's 
indiſpoſition, and the conteſt among her | 
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ford perceiving; hi ence began to de- 
buſineſs. 5 
About this time the queen retired to 
Windſor, where ſhe was ſeized with a dan- 
gerous inflammatory fever. This accident 


lic funds fell immediately, and fo great a 
run was made upon the bank, that the di- 
rectors ſent one of their members to re- 
preſent to the treaſurer the danger that 
threatened the public credit. By this time, 
the queen was recovered from her indiſpo- 
ſition, and fent a letter to Sir Samuel 
Stanier, lord mayor of London, declaring ſhe 


ſeſſion of parliament. This intimation tend- 
ed greatly to aſſwage the popular ferment 
which had been induſtriouſly raiſed by party- 


writings. 


Great Britain and Spain was proclaimed in 
London. By this treaty the kingdoms of 
France and Spain were for ever ſeprrated. 
| Philip acknowledged the proteſtant ſucceſſi- 
on, and renounced the pretender; agreed to 
renew the treaty of commerce and naviea- 
tion concluded in 1667; granted an 8 56 
five privilege to the Engliſh for furniſhing 


ed Gibralter and the ifland of Minorza to 
Great Britain, on condition that the Spaniſh 


inhabitants of the latter ſhould enjoy their 


eſtates and religion; obliged himſelf ty grant 
a full pardon to the Catalonians; and to 
yield the kingdom of Sicily to the duke of 
Savoy. 1 | | . 

On the ſecond of March, her majeſty went 


miniſters, delayed the meeting of the par- 
Nums. 43. Vo. II. 


to the houſe of lords, and in her ſpccch in- 


O O oO 


formed 


. 
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liament until the tenth of De ce G 


cline, formed a defign' of retiring from public 


revived the hopes of the Jacobites; the pub. 


would ſhortly return to her uſual reſidence, » 
and on the ſixteenth of February opened the 


On the firſt of March, the peace between 


the Spaniſh Weſt Indies with Negroes ; ced- 
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een _chdtiourable and acvantageous peace 
iger own people, and for the greater 


formedithe parliament, that ſhe had obtain: 
pare of her allies; and was perſuaded that 
y. their hearry coticurrence,. her intefpo- 
ſition might at leaſt prove effectual to com- 
plete the ſettlement of Europe. She alto 
obſerved, with much propriety, that as this 
country could only nim by trade, fo it 
would be moſt fortargable by a right ap- 
plication of its naval foree. She complain- 
ed, that effectual means had not been uſed 
to ſuppreſs thofe ſeditious papers, and ru- 
mours by which deſigning men had been 
able to ſink credit, and cauſe the innocent 
to ſuffer, She intimated that ſome through 
malice had inſindated, that the proteſtafit 
ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover was in 
danger under her government; but averred, 
that thoſe who thus endeavoured to diſtract 
the minds of the public with imaginary 
dangers, could only mean to diſturb the 
national tranquillity, and bring teal evils 
upon the kingdom. She further added, 
that after all ſhe had done to ſecure the re- 
ligion and liberties of her people, and to 
tranſmit both ſafe to poſterity, ſhe could 
not mention theſe proceedings without 
emotion; and hoped that the parliament 
would agree with her, that attempts to 
weaken her authority, or to render her poſ- 
ſeſſion of the crown. uneaſy, could never 
tend to the furtherance of the proteſtant 


tucceſſion ; “ I have done,” ſaid ſhe, «© and 


* ſhall continue to do my beſt for the good 
* of my ſubjects. Let it be your endeavour 
as it ſhall be mine, to unite our diffe- 
5 rences, not by relaxing from the ſtricteſt 
„ adherence to our conſtitution in church 
« and ſtate, but by obſerving the laws 
«yourſelves, and enforcing a due obedience 
„ on others.” e 

In the month of March, a complaint was 
made in the houſe of commons of ſeveral 
ſcandalous papers lately publiſhed under the 
name of Richard Steele Eſq; a member of 
that houſe. Theſe papers Sir William 
Wyndham declared contained inſolent, in- 


A 


jurious reflections on the queen herſelf, and 
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could only be diftne@ by 1 Pirir of rebel. 
Hon. Steele was ordered$ ta attend in hig 
place; and a appoint@@/:for his trial; 
when he ona the writing, and entered 
into a ciccuh tin defence. Mr. Agddifor,, 
general Stanhôpe, and Mr. Walpole, were 
his prineipal defenders ; ang e ponents, 
Sir William Wyndham, Mah the 
attorney general. But all h euld be 
urged in his vindication had iſttle weight 
with the majority, who determined to con- 
dem him; and accerdingly two pamphlets, 
intituled, „ The Enghſhman,” and © The 
« Crifis,” written by Richard Steele Eſq; 
were voted ſcandalous and ſeditious libels: 
and that the author ſhould be expelled the 
houſe of commons. | PT. 

The people were greatly alarmed, about 
this time, by a general removal of the 
whigs from employments both civil and 
military; which were beſtowed upon pro- 
feſſed Tories, ſome of whom were ſuppoſed - 
to be attached to the pretender. Baron 
Schutz, the Hanoverian reſident, held ſecret 
conſultations with the chiefs of the whig 
party, and communicated their obſervations 
to the elector. They maintained a corre- 
ſpondence with the duke of Marlborough; 
and the health of the queen being now ſo 
much impaired, that her life was deſpaired 
of; they concerted meaſures that might op- 
poſe all efforts made againſt the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion on her demiſe; and at the ſame 
time employed all their arts, to excite and 
encourage the fears and jealouſies of the 
people. 1 e. 

The houſe of lords reſounded with de- 
bates on the danger that threatened the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, and the archbiſhop of 
York and the earl of Angleſey joined the 
oppoſition to the miniſtry. The latter affirm- 
ed, that the honour of his ſovereign and 
the good of his country were the only rules 
by which he. regulated his conduct; and 
that when truth and juſtice bore witneſs to 
his actions, he ſhould not be intimidated 
from purſuing a wicked miniſter from the 
queen's cloſet to the Tower, and from the 


Tower to the ſcaffold, - About 
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About the fame time, baron Schutz de- 
manded of th chancellor a writ for the clec-- 
anover to fit; 
eers as duke H Eamb ridge 
e deſigned to reſide in Eu Tbe chan- | 
cellor granted the writ.” wilt kreluctance; 
rf his coming to England was 
es the queen, that the wrote 
Peinceſs Sophia, ſignifying her 

difapprobation of ſach a ſtep. At the ſame 
time ſhe wrote a letter to the electoral 

prince, , complaining of his having formed 
ſuch a reſolution without knowing her ſenti- 
ments on the ſubject; and plainly inform- 
ing him, that nothing could be more dange- 
rous to the tranquillity of her dominions, 
and the right of ſucceſſion in his line, and 
conſequently more diſagreeable to her, than 
ſuch a proceeding at this juncture. Theſe 
letters were printed and publiſhed in Eng- 
land, with a view to inform the friends of 
the Hancverian family, why the duke of 

Cambridge had laid aſide his deſign of reſid- 
ing in Great Britain, This ſtep the queen 
conſidered as a perſonal inſult, and alſo as an 
attempt to prejudice her in the opinion of her 
ſubjects ; ſhe therefore ordered the publiſher 
to be taken into cuſtody. = 

In the month of May the princeſs Sophia 
died, in the eighty-fourth year of her age ; 
and her death was notified to the queen, by 
baron Bothmar, who arrived in England 
with the character of envoy-extraordinary 
from the elector of Hanover. She was the 
fourth and youngeſt daughter of Frederic, 
eletor Palatine, king of Bohemia, and Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of king James the firſt of 
England. She inherited from nature an ex- | 
cellent capacity, which was admirably im- 
proved; and was, in every reſpect, one of 
the moſt accompliſhed princeſſes of the age 
in which ſhe lived. At her death, the court 
of England went into mourning; and the 
elector of Brunſwick was prayed for, by 
name, in the liturgy. Ry 

'As the diſſenters, notwithſtanding their 
ſeparation from the church, had always been 
conſidered as one chief ſupport of the Pro- 


1n.the houſe of | 
paring that | 


| N * E. ; X — | 8 4 N 11 ; 724 3 . 
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termined to defeat that eſtablimment, e. 
| imment, re., 


ſalved, as a previous ſtep, to effect the tuin 
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lam Wyndbam pro 
the growth of ſchiſm, and for the furthep 
ſecurity of the church of England. The 
defign of it was to 


N * 
poſed a bill to pF / T 


o 
} - 
- 


prohibit diſſenters from 


teaching in ſchools or*academies, It was 


accordingly prepared, aud eagerly oppoſed 


in both houſes, as g ee 
rous and cruel. heel Stanhope, Mr. 
Hampden, Mr. Walpole, and Mr. Lechmere 


this occaſion, 7 

They ſaid, that it looked more like a de- 
cree of Julian the apoſtate, than a law en- 
acted by a Proteſtant parliament, finct it 
tended to raiſe as great a perſecution againft 
their Proteſtant brethren, as either the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians ever ſuffered from the hea- 
then emperors, or the Proteſtants from po- 
pery and the inquiſition: that it would ne- 
ceſſarily give occaſion to foreign education, 
which would drain the kingdom of 
ſums of money, and, what was worſe, fill the 
minds of youth with prejudices againſt the 
conſtitution of their country : that this was 
abundantly verified by the example of the 


exerted all their cloquence and abilities on 


eat 


Popiſh ſeminaries abroad, which were ſo 


pernicious to Great Britain, that, inſtead of 
making new laws to encourage foreign edu- 
cation, they wiſhed, - that thoſe already in 
force againſt Papiſts were ſomewhat mitigated, 


them. 

The bill was ſupported by Mr. ſecretary 
Bromley, Sir William Wyndham, Mr. Hun- 
gerford, and Mr. Collier. This laſt gen- 
tleman, who, from a petty attorney, had 
riſen to the directorſnip of Drury-lane play- 
houſe, and afterwards, by the intereſt of lord 
Bolingbroke, obtained a ſeat in parliament, 
ſpoke in a' moſt ſtrange and unaccountable 
manner. In order to expoſe the diſſenters, 
he begged leave to read to the houſe, a col- 
lection of abſurdities and impious expreſſions, 
which he pretended to have extracted from 
their writings. After reciting part of this 


teſtant ſucceſſion, thoſe who were now de- 


impertinent legend, he came to a paſſage 
taken 


and a certain number of ſchools allowed 
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Aeg "mh the 

- late MmHickeringill, miniſter at Colcheſter, 

—_ Which, Mr. Collier faid, the author a- 
> verred, © that our bleſſed Saviour was the 
A fon of a W. 
preſſion he was interrupted by the ſpeaker, 
and prevented from gaing on with his ha- 


rangue. 
ſtill more violent oppaſition. The lord Cow- 


ſchiſm, and enla the pale of the church, 
it tended to produce ignorance, and its in- 
ſeparable attendants, ſuperſtition and irreli- 
gion: that, in many country-towns, read- 
ing, writing, and grammar: ſchools were 
2 ſupported by the diſſenters, not only 
for the inſtruction of their own children, 
but hkewiſe of thoſe of poor churchmen ; 
ſo that the ſuppreſſing of thoſe ſchools, 
would, in ſome places, prevent the read- 
ing of the holy ſcriptures, and, 
- meaſure, extirpate all kind of learning. 


chancellor, and the lord Bolingbroke, were, 
all of them, educated among the diſſenters. 
The earl of Wharton, taking advantage of 
this circumſtance, ſaid, he "was agreeably 
ſurpriſed to ſee, that . men of pleaſure 
were, on a ſudden, become ſo religious, as 
to ſet up for patrons of the church; but 
he could not but wonder, that perſons, who 
had been 

whom he could point at, and "whoſe tutors 
he could name, ſhould appcar the moſt for- 
ward in ſupprefling them : 


bred thoſe great men, who had made ſo glo- 


thergſelves; who had obtained ſo great ac- 
vantages for the trade of the kingdom; and 
who had paid the public debts without any 
further charge to the nation: that he could 


ſing theſe academies, unleſs it were an ap 
produce 


nonſenſical rhapſodies of the | 


In the upper icuſe,.. the bill met wich 15 


r affirmed, tha znſtead of preventing 


in a great 


It is remarkable, that the treaſurer, the 


educated in diſſenting academies, 


that this was but 
an indifferent return for the benefit the pub- 
lic had received from theſe ſchools, which 


rious a peace, and treaties that executed 


not, therefore, ſee any reaſon for ſuppreſ. 


prehenſion, that they might ſtill 
reater genius's, that ſhould drown the me- 
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when” os court of France; 


At this ſhocking ex- to erte Mic 


(ND. 


Ts 2 


that, to-be ſerious? | howl 
melancholy than ſurprifin 
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it was no leſs 
that, at a time, 

ſecuted the 
*fince formed, 


ich- he had n 

be oe religion; when. 
not only ſec Practices were uſed to impoſe 
a EY pretender on theſe reals hut even 
men publiekly inliſted for N | 


was no leſs melancholy than*Apriling he 


vide Proteſtants, and, conſequently, to weak- 
en their intereſt, and haſten their ruin: that 
he diſapproved of the word . ſchiſm, with 
which the frontiſpiece of the bill was graced ; 
and it was ſtrange they ſhould call that ſchiſm 
in England, which was the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion in Scotland: that if the lords, who re- 
preſented that part of Great-Britain, were 
for this bill, he hoped, that, in order to be 
even with the Engliſh, and conſiſtent with 
themſelves, they would move for another 
bill to prevent the growth of ſchiſm in their 
own country : that, both in the bill itſelf, 
and in the ſpeeches of thoſe who declared 
for it, ſeveral laws were recited and urged; 
but there was a law which had not yet been 
mentioned; he expected, indeed, that the 
venerable bench of biſhops would have taken 
notice of it. but, fince they had thought 
proper to be ſilent on the occaſion, he would 
himſelf name it; it was the law of the oof- 
pel, © to do to others as we would be done 
* 20” 

The lord Hallifax alledaed, that the very 
introduction of the bill was injurious to the 
queen; nor could he believe her majeſty 
would ever give her aſſent to ſuch a law, af- 
ter the ſolemn declaration ſhe had made from 
the throne, that ſhe would © inviolably main- 
6 tain the toleration,” which this bill would, 
in effect, deſtroy : that her majeſty had made 
it the glory of her reign to follow the ſteps 

of queen Elizabeth, who had not only re- 
ceived and protected the reformed Walloons, 
who tak ſanctuary in her dominions from 
the Spaniſh inquiſition; but had likewiſe al- 


rits and abilities of the preſent patriots ; 


gion, and cauſed a clauſe in their favour 
to 


ſaid, that, at this very time, a bill ſhould be 
brought i in, which could not but tend to di- 


lowed them the public exerciſe of their reli- 
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manufactures, which are branch of 


the higheſt barbarity to make an act, which 
would deprive many French Proteſtants of 


not, for above three years paſt, paid them 


which kindled a turious and unnatural civil 


danger; and therefore, he thought himſelf 


= 
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to be inſerted in 


act of uniformity : that, 
by theſe meat Rat wile and glorious queen 
had vaſtly inE&@aled the wealth of the realm, 
the Walloons having eſtallilgggehe woollen 


the national trade: that the Rotection and 


+). 


encoußg given by the King, and 
her pr i to the Ftench refugees, 
had proved leſs advantageous to the king- 


dom: that it would, therefore, be a piece of 


the means of ſubſiſting, either by keeping 
public ſchools, or by teaching in private fa- 
milies, eipecially conſidering their late hard 
treatment trom the government, which had 


any part of the fitteen thouſand pounds per 
annum, allowed in the civil liſt towards the 
maintenance of their poor and miniſters : and 
that, thoſe who promoted this bill with ſo 
much eagerneſs, would do well to remember 
the conſequences of perſecuting the diſſen- 
ters, in the reign of king Charles the firſt, 


war, and ended, at laſt, in the total over- 
throw of church and ſtate, and in the king's 
murder. 

The lord Townſend, among other perti- 
nent remarks on the danger of perſecution, | 
ſaid, he had lived a long time in Holland, 
and had obſerved, that the wealth and 
ſtrength of that great and powerful repub- 
lic, conſiſted chiefly in the namber of its 
inhabitants; and that he was perſuaded, that, 
if the ſtates ſhould cauſe the ſchools of any 
one ſect, tolerated in Holland, to be ſhut up, 
thoſe provinces would ſoon be as thin of peo- 
ple as Sweden, or Spain, whereas now they 
{warmed with inhabitants. 

The ear] of Nottingham owned, that he 
had formerly been of opinion, that the oc- 
caſional conformity of the diſſenters was 
dangerous to the eſtabliſhed church; and 
therefore, he had ever promoted the bill to 
prevent it; but the church having now that 
ſecurity, he believed her ſafe, and out of 
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law as the preſent, which tended to Heprive 


28 e 


parents of the natural right of A 
ed, both from hiſtory and his own expèrience, 
that all the perſecutions, which had been 
raiſed in England againſt ſchiſmatics, pro- 
| ceeded originally from a deſign to fayour and 
 @uintenance Popery. He particularly ex- 
cepted againſt that part of the bill which 
ordained, that any. pon, who ſhould keep 


any public or private , or act as tutor 


to any youth, ſhould have à licence from the 
biſhop of the place. My lords,” continu- 
ed he, I have many children, and I know 
* not whether God will vouchſafe to let me 
live to give them the education I could 
* wiſh, Therefore, my lords, I own I trem- 
ee ble, when I think that a certain divine, 
* who is hardly ſuſpected of being a chriſ- 
tian (meaning Dr. Swift) is in a fair way 
Jof being a biſhop, and may one day give 
“ licences to thoſe, who ſhall be intruſted with 
the education of youth.” 1 
The miniſtry, however, were little con- 
cerned about the number or weight of 
the arguments that were urged. They 
knew they had a plurality of voices: 
they therefore inſiſted on the queſtion's 
being put; and the bill paſſed, though 
only by a majority of five votes, It 


queen dying before it took place, the a& 
was, in a great meaſure, rendered ineffec- 
tual. 

By this time the queen's conſtitution was 
quite broken: one fit of ſickneſs was fol- 
lowed by another; and what completed the 
ruin of her health, was the anxiety of her 
mind, owing partly to the diſcontents which 
prevailed among her ſubjects; partly to the 
diſſenſions and animoſities of her miniſters, 
which were now become intolerable, The 
council chamber was converted into a ſcene 
of obſtinate and violent contention. Even 
in the queen's preſence, the treaſurer and 
ſecretary did not abſtain from mutual re- 
proach and recrimination. 

Oxford adviſed moderate meaſures, and is 


bound in conſcience to oppoſe ſo barbarous a 


ſaid to have made advances towards an ac- 
P p p 85 commodation 


their own children. He ſaid, he had olffery- 


afterwards received the royal aſſent; but the 


he Plainly perceived, would ſoon 
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commodation with the Whig noblemen, who, 
gain the 
aſcendant. Bolingbroke affected to ſet the 
Whigs at defiance : he profeſſed a flaming 
zeal for the church ; and foothed the queen's 
inclinations with the moſt artful flattery. 
He, and his coadjutrix, lady Maſham in- 
ſinuated, that the treaſurer was prejudi- 
ced in favour of the Diſſenters, and even, 
that he acted as a ſpy for the houſe of Ha- 
nover. "x5 bs: 8 NS 
In the courſe of theſe diſputes and com- 
motions the Jacobites were not idle. They 
believed that the queen ſecretly favoured the 
intereſt of the pretender; and they depended 
upon Bolingbroke's attachment to the ſame 
cauſe, They fondly imagined, that the 
fame ſentiments were entertained by a 
great part of the nation. They held fre- 
quent conſultations both in Great-Britain and 
Ireland, They reſolved to improve the pub- 
lic diſſenſions to the advantage of their par- 
ty. They had even the preſumption to in— 
liſt men for the ſervice of the pretender. 
Some of theſe practices were diſcovered by 
the earl of Wharton, who immediately com- 
municated the intelligence. Several perſons 
were ſeized, and ſome of them condemned 
and executed. | 
This affair made ſo much noiſe that the 
miniſtry could not avoid taking notice of 
it. A proclamation was publiſhed promiſing 
a reward of five thouſand pounds for appre- 
hending the pretender, whenever he ſhould 
land or attempt to land in Great-Britain. 
The commons reſolved upon an addreſs of 
thanks for the proclamation, and aſſured 
her majeſty that they would chearfully 
aid and aſſiſt her, by granting the ſum of 
an hundred thouſand pounds, as a further 
reward to any who ſhould perform ſo 
great a ſervice to her majeſty and her king- 
doms. 
The earl Nottingham moved, that the 
lords ſhould preſent an addreſs on the lame 
ſubject. The motion was ſeconded by the 


* 


. 


earl of Wharton, who, holding the queen's cent. 


proclamation in his hand, moſt pathetically 
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deavours to remove the pretender from Lor- 


| 


rain had proved ineffectual. “ Unhappy 
* princeſs !” ſaid he, * how,@ much is her 
* condition phrered ! will poſterity believe, 


that ſo great a queen, who had reduced 


e the exorbitant power of France, given a 
King to Spain, and whoſe veryt miniſters 


% have made the Emperor andi*themtates- 
general to tremble, would yet want po ]ð 
er to make fo petty, ſo inconſiderable a 


prince as the duke of Lorrain, comply with 
eher juſt requeſt of removing out of his 
* dominions the pretender to her crown?“ 
Nottingham's motion being approved by the 
houſe, the addreſs was accordingly voted and 


preſented. 


Bolingbroke, the better to conceal his real 
intentions, propoſed a bill, denouncing the 
penalty of high-treaſon againſt thoſe, who 
ſhould liſt or be inliſted in the pretender's 
ſervice. The lord Hallifax obſerved, that 
ſuch a bill was altogether needleſs, as both 
the pretender and all his adherents were 
already attainted of high-treaſon: that the 
pretender was of himſelf inconſiderable, and 
not to be feared, but only in as far as he was 
countenanced and protected by the French 
king, whoſe intereſt and conſtant deſign it 
was to impoſe him on theſe kingdoms, He 
therefore moved, that it ſhould be high 
treaſon for any of her majeſty's ſubjects to 
liſt or be inliſted in the ſervice of any foreign 
prince or ſtate, without a licence under the 
ſign manual of her majeity, her heirs or ſuc- 
ceſſors. With this amendment the bill was 
paſſed, and afterwards received the concut- 
rence of the commons. 

On the ſecond day of July the lords took 
into conſideration the treaty of commerce 
with Spain, and ſeveral merchants being ex- 
amined at the bar of the houſe, declared, 
that, unleſs the explanations of the third, 
fifth, and eighth articles, which had been 
made at Madrid after the ſigning of the 
treaty, were reſigned, they could not carry 
on that trade without loſing twenty five pet 


After a long debate, the houſe reſolved 


lamented her majeſty's owning, that her en-! to addreſs the queen 


for all the papers re. 
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Jating to the negociation of the treaty of ed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech on the uſualto- - 
commerce with Spain, with the names of | pics. After having thanked them for che 
the perſons who adviſed her, majeſty to that | fupplies they had granted, ſhe declared, that 
treaty. To this addreſs che queen anſwered, | ber conſtant endeavours were to preſerve the 
that underſtanding the three Explanatory | Proteſtant religion, the liberty of her ſub- 
articles of the treaty were nat detrimental | jefts, and to ſecure the tranquillity of her 
to the trade; of her ſubjects, ſne had con- kingdoms: but that ſhe muſt tell them 
ſented to their being ratified with the trea- | plainly, that theſe defirable ends could never 
tf - Yew 59 | | be attained, unleſs: they brought the ſame 

The earl of Wharton ſaid, that if ſo lit- | diſpoſition on their patr$-unleſs all ground- 
tle regard was ſhewn to the addreſſes of | leſs jealouſies, which create.and foment di- 
that auguſt aſſembly, they had no buſineſs | viſions among them, were laid aſide; and 
in that houſe. He moved for a remonſtrance | unleſs they ſhewed the ſame regard for her 
to her majeſty, to lay before her the inſu- [Juſt prerogative, and for the honour of her 

rable difficulties that attended the Spaniſh | government, as ſhe had always expreſſed for 
trade on the footing of the late treaty; and the rights of her people. The miniſters, 
the houſe approved of the motion. It was | conſcious they were equally concerned in 
likewiſe moved, that the houſe ſhould inſiſt the late negociation, had hitherto been re- 
on her majeſty's naming the perſons, who had | ſtrained, by the fear of common danger, 
| adviſed her to ratify the three explanatory | from coming to an open rupture; but being 
| articles. | now freed from that reſtraint by the treaty's 
| This blow was levelled at the lord Bo- | receiving the approbation of parliament, they 
| lingbroke and Arthur Moore, his agent, a 1 longer kept any meaſures, but gave an 
member of the lower houſe, who had had | unbounded luoſe to their mutual animoſi- 
the chief management of the treaty, and |ty. Oxford wrote a letter to the queen, 
who, by ſeveral circumſtances, appeared to | containing an account of the public tran- 
have been corrupted by the Spaniſh court. factions during the four laſt years; in the 
He was ſcreened by the majority in parlia- | courſe of which he endeavoured to juſ- 
ment; but a general court of the South- | tify his own conduct, and expoſe the turbu- 
ſea company reſolved, upon a complaint pre- lent and ambitious ſpirit of his rival. 
ferred by captain Johnſon, that Arthur | Bolingbroke, on the other hand, accuſed 
Moore, while a director, was privy to, and | the treaturer of having invited the duke of 
encouraged the deſign of carrying on a clan- | Marlborough to return to England; of hav- 
deſtine trade, to the prejudice of the corpo- | ing held private conferences with other 
ration, contrary to his oath, and in breach | Whig lords; of having diſcovered the queen's 
of the truſt repoſed in him; and that, for | councils to the court of Hanover ; and even 
ſuch miſdemeanour, he ſhould be declared | of having adviſed them to demand a writ for 
incapable of being a director of, or having | the duke of Cambridge. The duke of 
any employment in that company. The | Shrewſbury likewiſe complained of his hav- 
queen had taken to herſelf the quarter part ing preſumed to - ſend orders to him in Ire- 
of the Aſſiento contract, which, in conſe- land, without the privity of her majeſty and 
quence of an addreſs from the upper houſe, | the council. In all probability, his greateſt 
ſhe now gave up to the company; but ſhe | crime was his having given umbrage to 
refuſed to diſcover the names of thoſe, who | the favourite lady Maſham, by ſcrupling to 
had adviſed her to ratify the explanatory | pay a grant of fifteen hundred pounds a 
articles, | year, which ſhe had lately obtained. Certain 

The lottery bill being now ready for the | it is, on the twenty-ſeventh day of July a 
royal aſſent, her majeſty came to the houſe | very violent altercation paſſed between that 
of peers on the ninth day of July, and clol- | lady, the chancellor, and Oxford, in the 

queen 
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_ - queen's preſence. The treaſurer ſaid he had 


been wronged and abuſed by lies and miſ- 

repreſentations; but he would be revenged, 
and leave ſome perſons as low as he found 
N „WW 

In the mean time he was diveſted of all 
his employments; and Bolingbroke ſeemed 
to triumph in the victory he had gained. 
He hoped he ſhould ſucceed as prime mini- 


ſter in the adminiſtration of affairs; and ig 
ſaid to have formed the deſign of a coalition, 
with the duke cf Marlborough, who, at this 


very time, embarked at Oſtend for England. 
Probably, Oxford had attempted the ſame 
expedient; but met with a repulſe from the 
duke, who had ſolemly vowed never to be 
reconciled to that minſter. 

Whatever ſchemes might have been form- 
ed, the fall of the treaſurer was ſo ſudden 
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they might provide againſt all contingen- 


The phyſicians having declared that het | 


majeſty was {hjl}-. ſenſible, though extremely 
weak, ſome IP 


members repreſented the abſo- 
lute neceſſity of ſupplying the treaſurer's 
place in caſe of her death. They aggordingly 
recommended the duke of Shrefylhpry as the 
fitteſt perſon to undertake that important 
charge. When this opinion was ſignified to 


the queen, ſhe ſaid they could not have re- 


commended a perſon ſhe liked better than 
the duke of Shrewſbury. She dehvered to 
him the ſtaff, bidding him uſe it for the 
good of her people. He would have re- 
turned the lord chamberlain's ſtaff : but ſhe 
deſired him to keep them both: ſo that he 
was at one time poſſeſſed of three of the great- 
eſt poſts of the kingdom, thoſe of lord-trea- 


that no meaſures were concerted for ſupply- | ſurer, lord-chamberlain, and lord-lieutenant 


ing his place and filling up the other vacan- 
_ cies that moſt neceſſarily attended his diſgrace, 
The general confuſion that followed at court, 
and the fatigue of attending a long cabinet- 
council on the event, had ſuch an effect upon 
Me queen's ſpirits and conſtitution, that ſhe 
declared ſhe ſhould not outlive it, and was 
immediately ſeized with a lethargic diſorder, 
Several medicines were preſcribed by the 
phyſicians; but notwithſtanding all their ap- 
plications, the diſeaſe encreaſed ſo faſt, that 
next day, which was the thirtieth of Ju- 
ly, they deſpaired of her life. The com- 
mittee of the council, which was aſſem- 
| bled at the Cockpit, adjourned to Kenſing- 
ton. | 
The dukes of Somerſet and Argyle, in- 
formed of the deſperate condition in which 
ſhe lay, repaired to the Palace; and without 
being ſummoned, entered the council-cham- 
ber. The members were ſurprized at their 
appearance; but upon being made acquaint- 


ed with the motives of their coming, the 


duke of Shrewſbury thanked them for their 
readineſs to give their aſſiſtance in ſuch a cri- 
tical juncture, and deſired they would take 
their places. Then they propoſed that the 
phyſicians ſhould be examined concern- 


ing the ſtate of the queen's health, that ſo 


| 
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* 
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of Ireland. 

The advancement of Shrewſbury to the 
head of the treaſury, produced an entire al- 
teration in the face of affairs: 1t baffled the 
deſigns of Bolingbroke, extinguiſhed the 
hopes of the Jacobites, and revived the ſpi- 
rits of all who wiſhed well to the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion. The dukes of Somerſet and 
Argyle propoſed, that all privy-counſellors, 
in and about London, ſhould be invited 
to attend, without diſtinction of party, 


The motion was approved, and the lord 


Somers, with many other friends of the 
family of Hanover, repaired to Kenſing- 
ton, 

The council being thus ſtrengthened be- 
gan to provide for the ſecurity of the king- 
dom; Severe reflections were made upon tie 
miniſtry for leaving the maritime places 
entirely deſtitute of men and ammuni— 
tion, conſequently incapable of defence, in 
caſe of a ſudden invaſion, Orders were 
diſpatched ro four regiments of horſe and 
dragoons, quartered in remote counties, 
to march up to the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter. Seven of the ten 
Britiſh battalions in the Netherlands, were 
directed to embark at Oſtend for England, 


with all poſſible diſpatch: an embargo 
| wa 
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was laid. upon all fhipping: and directions | 
were given for equipping all the ſhips of 
war that could ſooneſt be got gend for ſer- 
vice. R 

A letter was ſent to the ceFor of Brunſ- 
wick, intimating, that the phyſicians had 
diſpaired;#fghe' queen's life, acquainting him 
with the ſures that had been taken, and 
deſiring he would, with all convenient 
ſpeed, repair to Holland, where he ſhould 
be attended by a Britiſh ſquadron to con- 
vey him to England, in caſe of her majeſty's 
deceaſe. 

At the ſame time inſtructions were dil- 
patched to the earl of Strafford, to require 
the ſtates-general to prepare for performing 
their guaranty of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. 
Meaſures were taken to ſecure the ſea- ports; 
and overawe the Jacobites in Scotland: the 
command of the fleet was beſtowed upon 
the earl of Berkley ; and the heralds at arms, 
were kept in readineſs to proclaim the new 
king, as ſoon as the vacancy of the throne 
ſhould happen. The queen continued to 
doſe in a ſtate of lethargic inſenſibility till 
the firſt of Auguſt about ſeven in the 
morning, when ſhe died in the ſiftieth year 
of her age, and the thirteenth of her reign. 

uveen Anne was in her perſon of the 
middle ſtature, well proportioned ; her hair 
was of a dark brown colour, her comnlexion 
ruddy, and her aſpect rather comely thin ma- 
jectic. Her voice was clear and harmoni- 


ous, as appeared particularly in the graceful | 
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delivery of her ſpeeches to parliament. In do- 
meſtic life, ſhe was a pattern of conjugal fi- 
delity and affection ; in ſocial, ſhe approved 
herſelf a ſincere friend, and a munificent 
patron, Her political character is ſufficiently 
apparant from the tranſactions of her reign, 
in the courſe of which ſhe evinced the ſtrong- 
eſt prepoſſeſſions in favour of the. Tories, 
whom ſhe was taught to regard as the only 
true friends of the church and monarch; as 
well as moſt incurable. prejudices againſt the 
Whigs, whom ſhe conſidered, as the avowed 
enemies of both. To this blind attachment 
was owing her unhappy conduct in reſigning 
herſelf into the hands of the former party, 
during the laſt four years of her reign, in 
conſequence of which, one of the moit glo- 
rious and ſucceſsful wars that had ever been 
carried on by an Engliſh monarch, was con- 
.cluded by an inglorious peace, which raiſed 
the power of the Bourbon family to a dange- 
rous height, and has proved the ſource of 
moſt of the troubles that have ſince hap- 
pened in Europe. Her reign may be ſaid 
to have been bloodleſs, no perſon having 
been executed, at leaſt beheaded for treaſon, 
during the courſe of her adminiſtration; a 
circumſtance which cannot be affirmed of any 
other Engliſh prince, from the time of Ed- 
ward the firſt, Upon the whole, we preſume 
to affirm that, if queen Anne was not the 
greateſt, he was one of the beſt ſoveriegns, 
that ever filled the throne of England. 
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From the death of queen Anne, to the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle; 
a period of thirty-four years. 


| & 'UEEN Anne had no| of Dorſet to carry Hanover the news of his 
A. D. 1714. ſooner reſigned her] majeſty's acceſſion, and attend him in his 


laſt breath, than the] journey to England. | 
privy council met, and The lords juſtices finding the army and 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord chan-| navy to have been much negle&ed for ſome 
cellor, and the Hanoverian reſident Kreyen-| time paſt, took the neceſſary precautions to 
berg, produced the three inſtruments, in| guard againſt a ſurprize ; ordered thoſe of- 
which the elector of Brunſwick had nomi- | ficers in whom they could confide, to their 
nated the perſons to be added as lords jul- | reſpe&tive poſts; and appointed Mr. Ad- 
tices, to the ſeven great officers of the realm. | diſon their ſecretary, giving him orders 
Theſe were the dukes of Shrewſbury, So-| to receive the diſpatches directed to the 
merſet,. Bolton, Devonſhire, Kent, Argyle, | lord Bolingbroke, at that time ſecretary of 
Montroſe, and Roxburg; the earls of Pem- | ſtate. | 

broke, Angleſey, Carliſle, Nottingham, Scar- | The parliament being met purſuant to the 
borough, and Orford, lord viſcount Town-| act which regulated the ſucceſſion; the 
ſend, ald the lords Hallifax and Cowper. | lord chancellor on the fifth of Auguſt, 
Orders were immediately iſſued for proclaim- made a ſpeech to both houſes in the name 
ing king George in England, Scotland, and |of the regency, importing that the 
Ireland; and the regency appointed the earl | | privy 
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the name of king George, as the 


„ 


A. D. 1714. 


ivy council appointed by the elector of 
Brunfwick, had proclaimed that prince under 
> lawful, and 


rightful ſovereign of theſe Kingdoms ; that 


they had taken the neceſſary care to preſerve | 


the public peace; that he hoped they would 
not be wanting in any thing that might con- 
duce to the eſtabliſning and advancing pub- 
lic credit; that the privy council, not hav- 
ing received his majeſty's orders, declined 
laying before them any thing that did not 
require their immediate conſideration z that 
he would only take the freedom to exhort 
them with the greateſt earneſtneſs to a perfect 
unanimity, and a firm adherence to the in- 
tereſt of , their ſovereign, as the only 
means of preſerving the tranquillity of the 
kingdom. ; 

Both houſes immediately drew up ad- 
dreſſes, containing condolences on the death 
of the late queen, congratulations on his ma- 
jeſty's happy acceſſion ; and the warmeſt ex- 
preſſions of duty and affection. 

The king in his anſwer, ſympathized with 
them on the loſs they had ſuſtained, thanked 
them for the aſſurances of their loyalty and 
attachment, and promiſed to make it his con- 
ſtant care to preſerve their religion and liber- 
ties inviolate, | 

Mr. Craggs, who had been diſpatched to 
Hanover before the queen died, returning 
on the thirteenth of Auguſt with letters 
from the king to the regency, they went 
to the houſe of peers, and the chancellor 
made another ſpeech to both houſes, inti- 
mating, that his majeſty was highly ſatis- 
hed with the loyalty and affection which his 
people had univerſally expreſſed at his acceſ- 


ſion; and that agreeable to their earneſt 


deſire, he was haſtening his arrival amongſt 
them, 4 | 
The commons having finiſhed the bill 
for the civil liſt, and one for making ſome al- 
trations in the act for the ſtate lottery, which 
received the royal aſſent from the regency ; 
the parliament were prorogued to the third 
day of September, | 
On the twenty fourth day of Auguſt, the 


corps of the deceaſed queen, Was inter- 


n 1 
red with great ſolemnity, in the chapel 


of Henry 
with her late conſort prince George of Den- 
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VII, and in the fame vault 


mark. | 


” ; o N 7 l 7 
King George having entruſted the govern- 
ment of his German dominions to a council, 
and made other neceſſary diſpoſitions for 


his journey, ſet out with the electoral prince 


from Herenhauſen, on the thirty firſt of 


Auguſt, and in-four days arrived at Utrecht, 
from whence he repaired” to the Hague, 


where he had ſeveral conferences with the 


ſtates general. On the ſixteenth of Septem- 
ber, he embarked at Orange-Polder under 
convoy of an Engliſh and Dutch ſquadron 
commanded by the earl of Berkeley, and 
next evening arrived at the Hope, where 
the admiral came to an 2zchor. Next day 


the Yatcht failed up the ri , where his ma- 
jeſty with the prince were landed from a 


barge at Greenwich about ſix in the evening. 
There he was received by the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, captain of the life guards and 
the lords of the regency. His majeſty choſe 
to walk on foot to his houſe in Greenwich- 
Park, whither he was accompanied by moſt 
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of the nobility and great numbers of the 


principal gentry, through vaſt crowds of ap- 
plauding ſpectators. 

On the twentieth of September, he made 
his publick entry with great pomp and mag- 
nificence, being preceded by above two hun- 
dred coaches of the nobility and gentry ; each 
of them drawn by ſix horſes. | 

The conduct of the Tories in the late 
reign had been ſo prejudicial to the true in- 
tereſt of the kingdom, the liberties of Eu- 
rope, and ſo little favourable to the proteſ- 
tant ſucceſſion ; that a total change was now 
effected in all places of truſt and profit. 
The great ſeal was committed to lord Cow- 
per, the privy ſeal to the earl of Wharton, 
and the government of Ireland to the earl 
of Sunderland. The duke of Marlborough 


was made generaliſſimo; the duke of Devon- 
ſhire ſteward of the king's houſhold, and 


lord Townlend and Mr. Stanhope appointed 
ſecretaries of ſtate, Theſe had all ſignalized 


themſelves in the defence of his majeſty's 


ſucceſſion 
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ſucceſſion, when attacked by the late mini- 


try. The former privy council was diſſolv- 
eg, ard a new one appointed. Mr. Pulteny 
was made ſecretary of war; and Mr. Wal- 
pole pay maſter both to the army, and Chel- 


ſea hoſpital. The treaſury and admiralty were 
put into commiſſion, and the prince royal de- 
clared prince of Wales.. | 

. Notwithſtanding the great intereſt which 
the Tories pretended#&@poſſeſs, theſe charges 
were followed by no ill humour, or popular 
diſcontent. Addreſſes or congratulation were 
preſented to his majeſty by the the two uni- 
verſities, and all the cities and corporations 
of the kingdom; and he expreſſed particu- 
lar ſatisfaction at theſe tokens of their loyal- 
ty, and attachment to his perſon and govern. 
ment. He declared in council his reſolu- 
tion to ſupport and maintain the churches of 
England and Scotland, as they were ſeveral. 
ly by law eſtabliſhed, This he apprehend- 
ed might be done without impairing the to- 
leration allowed by law to proteſtant diſſen- 
ters, and neceſſary to the commerce and 


riches of the kingdom; and he further aſ- 


ſured them that he would endeavour to 
render property ſecure; the good effects of 
which were no where ſo viſible as in this hap- 
py iſland. a | 

In the beginning of October the prin- 
ceſs of Wales arrived in England with her 
two eldeſt daughters, the princeſſes Anne, 
and Amelia. 

On the twentieth of the ſame month the 
king was crowned at Weſtminſter with the 


uſual ſolemnities, at which the earl of Ox- 


ford, and lord Bolingbroke aſſiſted. The 
occaſion was diſtinguuiſhed by popular re- 
joicings over all the kingdom, except in a 
few places, where the rabble ſhewed their 
averſion to the proteſtant ſucceſſion by tu- 
mults and riots. | 

As the French king had induſtriouſly pro- 
tracted the demolition of Dunkirk; Mr. 
Prior received orders to preſent a memorial 
to expedite that work, and to prevent the 
canal of Mardyke from being finiſhed. This 
miniſter receiving an equivocal anſwer, and 
the council thinking he did not iufficiently 


AC 


| exert himſelf, he was recalled, and the earl 
of Stair appointed ambaſſador: to the court of 
France. 

During theſe tranſactions) the clamour of 
the church's being in danger was revived, 
ſeditious libels were diſperſed, and dangerous 
tumults raifed in different parts gf the king. 
dom; particularly at Birmingham, Briſtol, 
Chippenham, Norwich, and Reading. The 
party cry was; © down with the whigs; 
„ Sacheverel for ever; damn all fo- 


men were abuſed ; magiſtrates in town, and 
juſtices in the country were reviled, and in- 
ſulted ; and one perſon even killed in en- 
deavouring to appeaſe the rioters. At the 
ſame time a printed manifeſto was ſent by 
the pretender to the dukes of Shrewſbury, 
Marlborough, Argyle and other noblemen 
of the firſt diſtinction. This manifeſto was 
refuted in a pamphlet written by doctor Po- 
land, who expoſed the abſurdity of the pre- 
tender's allegations. The copies of the re- 
preſentation being delivered to the ſecretaries 
of ſtate; the king. refuſed an audience 
to the marquis of Lamberti, miniſter from 
the duke of Lorrain, from a conviction, that 
this affair could not be tranſacted with- 
out the knowledge and countenance of his 
maſter, 

The diſaffection ſo conſpicious among the 


and doctrine of ſome clergymen, who omit- 
ted to recognize the king's title in their 
pravers. About the ſame time directions 
were publiſhed for preſerving unity in the 
church, and for maintaining the peace and 
quiet of the ſtate. 

His majeſty having diſſolved the parlia- 
ment, another was appointed to meet on the 
ſeventh of March, by a very extraordinary 
proclamation, in which the king complained 
of the pernicious deſigns of ſome men diſ- 
affected to his ſucceſſion, and of their hav: 
ing miſrepreſented his principles and cor- 
duct. He mentioned the perplexed ſituati'n 
of public affairs, the interruption of com- 


merce, the heavy debts of the nation; a 


expreſſed his hope that his loving ſubjects 
88 vou d 


common people was owing to the conduct 


reign government.“ Many whig gentle- 


\ 
L 
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erſons for rectifying the preſent diſorders, 
by electing ſuch perſons as had expreſſed a 
firm attachment the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
when it was in gangen 
A. D. 1715. Whefi this parlia ment met 
on the fgurteenth day of March, Mr. Spen- 


cer Coyitan was choſen ſpeaker of the houſe 


of commans. On the twenty firſt, the 
king came to the houſe of peers, and de- 
livered to the chancellor a written ſpeech, 


which was read in preſence of both houſes, 
and contained the following particulars. 


His majeſty thanked his faithful and loving 
ſubjects for that zeal and firmneſs ſhewn in 


the defence of the proteſtant ſucceſſion a- 


gainſt all the open and ſecret practices that 
had been uſed to defeat it. He told them, 
that ſome conditions of the peace, eſſential 
to the ſccurity and trade of Great Britain, 
were not yet duly executed; and that the 
performance of the whole might be looked 
upon as precarious, until defenſive alliances 
ſhould be formed to guarantee the preſent 
treaties. He obſerved, that the pretender 
threatened to diſturb the peace of England, 
and that he boaſted of the aſſiſtance he ex- 
pected here, to repair his former diſappoint- 
ments; that great part of the national trade 
was rendered impracticable; and if not re- 
trie ved, muſt deſtroy our manutactures, and 
ruin our navigation; that the public debts 
were very great and much increaſed ſince the 
ceſſation of arms. 

He gave the commons to underſtand, that 
the branches of the revenue, formerly grant- 
ed for the ſupport of the civil government, 
were ſo far incumbered and alienated, that 
the produce of the funds which remained, 
and had been granted to him, would fall 
ſhort of what was at firſt deſigned for main- 
taining the honour and dignity of the crown ; 
that ſince it was his and their happineſs, to 
ſee a prince of Wales, who might in due 
time ſucceed him on the throne and to ſee 
him bleſſed with many children; theſe cir- 
cumſtances would naturally occaſion an ex- 
pence, to which the nation had not for many 
year: been accuſtomed ; he therefore doubt- 
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affection, which he had reaſon to hope from 


from his commons, | 
eyes of all Europe were upon them, and 


waited with impatience the iſſue of this HH 
ſeſſion, He begged no unhappy diviſions: 


He obſerved that this: 
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of parties might divert them from purſuing 


the common intereſt of their country, nor any 


wicked inſinuations diſquigt the minds of his 
hem that the eſtabliſn- 


ſubjects. He aily 


” 
bo 


and ſtate ſhould be 


the rule of this Fovernment, and the hap- - 


pineſs, eaſe, and proſperity of his people, the 
chief care of his life; that he ſhould always 
conſider thoſe who concurred with him, in 
as his beſt 
friends; and that he doubted not but he 
ſhould be able with their aſſiſtance, to diſap- 
point the deſigns of ſuch as would deprive 
him of that bleſſing which he moſt valued, the 
affection of his people. | 
On the ninth of April, general Stanho 


containing all the papers relating to the late 
negociations of peace and commerce, as well 
as to the ceſſation of arms, and moved, that 
they might be referred to a ſelect commit- 
tee of twenty perſons, who ſhould digeſt the 
ſubſtance of them under proper heads, and 


delivered to the houſe fourteen volumes, 


report them, with their obſervations, to the 


houſe. 
Boling broke thought proper to withdraw 
to the continent, leaving a letter, which 
was afterwards printed in his juſtification. 
About this time, the Whigs loſt two of 
their moſt zealous champions; Dr. Gilbert 
Burnet, biſhop of Saliſbury, who died of 
a pleuritic fever in the ſeventy ſecond year 
of his age; and the marquis of Wharton, 
a nobleman poſſeſſed of happy talents for 
the cabinet, the ſenate, and the common 
{ſcenes of life. | 


The houſe of commons having reſolved to 
augment the allowance before granted to his 


majeſty, for the better ſupport of his hou- 


Before this meaſure was taken, lord . 


hold and family, ſo as to make up the year- 


ly ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds; 
and having appointed a committee of ſecrecy 


to enquire into the conduct of the late mi- 


Rr r niſtry, 
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niſtry, ordered their report to be printed, 
and ſent to returning officers of every city 


and borough; and came to a reſolution of 
 =mpeaghing Henry viſcount Bolingbroke, 


Robert carl of Oxford, James duke of Or- 


mod, and Thomas earl of Strafford, of 


high treaſon and other crimes and miſde- 
meanors. They prepared bills accordingly 
which ſoon after paſſed the houſe of lords and 
received the royal aſſent; they alſo ordered 
a bill for preventing tumultuous aſſemblies, 
which were become frequent in London and 
other places. : 
On the twentieth day of July, the king 
went to the houſe of peers, and having ſent 
for the lower houſe to attend him there, he 
acquainted them that he had received 
certain advices of an attempt prepar- 
ing abroad in favour of the Pretender, and 
gave the royal aſſent to the bill for pre- 
venting tumultuous aſſemblies, and that con- 
cerning the Quaker's affirmation and ſome 
others. | 
Addreſſes containing the warmeſt expreſ- 

ſions of duty and affection were now pre- 
ſented by the parliament, the convocation, 
the common council of London, and moſt 
of the counties and corporations in the king- 
dom. The apprehenlion of theſe deſigns 
in favour of the pretender made it neceſſary 
that the Habeus Corpus act ſhould be ſuſpend- 
ed for ſome time; it was accordingly ſo or- 
dained by parliament for the ſpace of ſix 
months. Soon after, the duke of Powis, the 
earl of Jerſey, the lords Lanſdown, and Dun- 
bar, Sir Marmaduke Conſtable, Sir John 
Packington, Sir George Brown, colonel Paul, 
and ſome others, were ſecured; the coaſts 
ſtrictly guarded, and an expreſs ſent to the 
ſtates general for diſpatching the forces, 
with which they had engaged to furniſh his 
majeſty. | 

By this time, the rebellion was actually 
begun in Scotland, under the direction of 
the earl of Mar, who hoped to be ſupported 
by a ſtrong party in England. This no— 
bleman at the death of queen Anne was ſe- 
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the firſt, who made profeſſion of loyalty anq 
attachment to his preſet majeſty. But not 
meeting with the encouragement he ex- 
pected, he retired in difguſtito his own coun- 
try, where prompted by entment and am- 
bition, he reſdlyed to malte an effort in fa- 
vour of the pretender. . He proſecuted his 
deſign with fuch vigour and reſolution, that 
the Pretender's ſtandard was ſet up on the 
ſixth of September, and ſoon after he waz 
proclaimed in form at Aberdeen, Dundee, 
Perth, and ſeveral other places; and it was 


| computed that there were about fix thou. 


ſand men now in arms, in defence of his title 
to the crown. 

Some cf the: rebel party attempted to 
ſurprize the caſtle of Edinburgh; bur 
were happily prevented by the vigilance 
of colonel Stuart, lieutenant governor of 
that fortreſs. 

The death of of Lewis XIV. which hap- 
pened at this time, ſo diſcouraged the re- 
bel party, that ſome propoſed to defer any 
further attempts till the Pretender ſhould 
be actually landed in Scotland; but the 
majority, depending on an inſurrection in 
England in their favour, reſolved to proſe- 
| cute the enterprize at all events. 

The duke of Argyle ſet out for Scotland, 
as commander in chief of the forces in North 
Britainz the earl of Sutherland ſet ſail for 
the North, where he propoſed to raile his 
vaſſals for the ſervice of his majeſty; tne 
duke of Roxburgh, the marquiſſes of An- 
nandale, and Tweedale, and many other 
Scottiſh peers returned to their own country, 
in order to ſignalize their loyalty to the 
king and their zeal for the government. 

In the North the earl of Derwentwater, 
Vr. Forſter, and about two hundred and 
fifty more appeared in rebellion, and ren- 
dezvoulſed at Plainfield, near Rothbury, be- 
ing ſoon after joined by the lord Widdring- 
ton, with about thirty horſemen, and a party 
of horſemen from Scotland. They proclaim. 
ed the Pretender at Warkworth, Morpcth, and 
Hexham. Upon the approach of general Cat- 


cretary of ſtate for Scotland, and was one of 


penter, who Was ordered to march into ann 
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arts with ſeveral regiments of horſe and 
foot; the enemy was thrown into the utmoſt 


conſternation, and at Hardwick it was de- 


bated whether thay ſhould ſtand their groung, 


or march off. Mr, Mackintoſh was for the | 


firſt, urging the ſuperiority of their number, 
and that the longer they deferred an engage- 
ment, the greater oppoſition they were like- 
ly to meet with: but Mr. Forſter, who was 
then their general, was againſt fighting, till 
they ſhould be joined with 'a ſtronger body 
of horſe ; and moſt of the other principal 
officers being of the ſame opinion, they 
marched to Longhoolm, from thence to 
Brampton, and ſo to Penrith, Appleby, 
Kendal, Kirby, Dounſdale, and Lancaſ- 
ter, proclaiming the Pretender in moſt of 
thoſe towns, 

In their march to Preſton, they were join- 
ed by about one thouſand, five hundred new 
men from Lancaſhire. Being thus rein- 
forced, and not knowing whither to fly, 
they barricaded the place as well as they 
could, waiting for the arrival of the king's 
forces under the command of general Wills, 
who coming up to them three days after, 
and having made the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
for ſecuring the ſeveral paſſages to the town, 


began to attack the enemy in form. The 


king's troops at firſt were much galled by 
the enemy's ſhot from the windows of the 
houſes ; but upon orders being given by the 
general to ſet fire to the houſes at each end 
of the town, and the arrival of a reinforce- 
ment to the king's forces; they were ſo 
diſpirited, that they deſired a ceſſation of 
arms, and ſoon after ſubmitted themſelves 
to mercy. About one hundred and thirty 
men were ſlain on the king's fide; but how 
many on the enemy's is unceriain, The 
king's forces were no leſs ſucceſsful in the 
ſouthern than in the northern parts of the 
iſland. The very day, on which the rebels 
ſurrendered at Preſton, was remarkable for 


the battle of Dumblain, fought between the 


duke of Argyle, and the earl of Mar, com- 


mander in chief of the pretender's forces. 


This nobleman | had retreated to his camp 
at Perth, when he heard that the duke was 
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With this view, he advanced to Auchte- 
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returned from Lothian to Stirling. But, be- 


rardere, where he reviewed his army; and 
reſted on the eleventh day of November. 
The duke of Argyle, informed of his inten- 


tion, and being joined - by*ſome regiments: 


of dragoons from Ireland, reſolved to give 


him battle in the neighbourhood of Dum- 


blain, On the twelfth day of the month, 
he croſſed the Forth at Stirling, and encamp- 
ed with his left at the village of Dumblain, 
and his right towards Sheriff-moor. © The 
rebels approached within two miles of his 
camp, and remained till day-break in or- 
der of battle; their army amounting to nine 
thouſand effective men, cavalry as well as in- 
n ne Vat tte 3C 
In the morning, 


754 


the duke, hearing they 


3 


were in motion, drew up his forces, which 


did not exceed three thouſand fivè hundred 
men, on the heights to the north-eaſt of 
Dumblain; but he was greatly outflanked 
both on the right and left. The clans that 


compoſed the center and right wing of the 
'enemy, with their chiefs, - Clanronald and 
Glengary, at their head, charged the left 
wing of the king's army, ſword in hand, 


with ſuch impetuoſity, that, in a few mi- 
nutes, both horſe and foot were totally rout- 


ed, with great flaughter; and general 


Witham, who commanded them, fled at 


full gallop to Stirling, where he declar- 
ed that the royal army was entirely de- 
feated. i = 
In this, however, he was happily miſtaken. 
The duke of Argyle, who commanded in per- 


ſon on the right, attacked the left of the 
enemy, at the head of Stair's and Evans's 
dragoons, and drove them two miles before 
him, as far as the water of Allan; though 
in that ſpace they wheeled about, and endea- 
voured to rally ten times: ſo that he was 
. . 21. 12 2 obliged 
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. . obliged to puſh them hard, ns 7, [ thouſand men that were claimed of the ſtates, 
not be able to recover their ranks. Bri- by virtue of the treatyg7Wfived in England, 
gadier Wightman followed, with three bat- and began their nth ra Ge- 
= lions of infantry, in order to ſupport him; | neral Cadogan "ME che fame place, 
while the right wing of the rebels, having | together wii bright eit and ſix other 
purſued Witham a conſiderable way, re- engineers; Ad a traungaF@rtillery was ſhip. 
turned to the field of battle and formed in | ped off at the Tower, for that country, the 
the rear of Wightman, to the amount of five | duke of Argyle being determined to drive 
„ i, ooo the earl of Mar out of Perth, in Which town 
The duke of Argyle, returning from the | he had taken ſhelter with the remains of | 
purſuit, joined Wightman, who had: faced | his army. N | 
about, and taken poeſſeflion of ſome inclo- | Mean while the pretender, notwithſtanding 
ſures and mud walls, in expectation of being | the deſperate ſituation of his affairs in Scot. l 
attacked. In this poſture both armies ſtood | land, reſolved to try his fortune in that king. t 
fronting each other, but neither caring to | dom. With this view, he poſted through a 
renew the engagement; when, night ap- France in diſguiſe, and embarking in a ſmall n 
proaching, the duke drew off towards Dum-'| veſſelat Dunkirk, landedon the twenty - ſecond If 
- blain, and the rebels retired to Ardoch, | day of December, at Peterhead, with fix 
- without mutual moleſtation. Next day, the | gentlemen in his retinue, one of whom was k 
duke, marching back to the field of battle, | the marquis of Tinmouth, ſon to the duke ec 
carried off the - wounded, with four pieces of | of Berwick, He paſſed through Aberdeen tl 
. cannon left by the enemy, and retreated to | incognito to Fetteroſſe, where he was met fe 
Stirling. Few priſoners were taken on either | by the earls of Mar and Mariſchal, and a. J. 
ſide: the enemy loſt eight hundred men in | bout thirty noblemen and gentlemen of di; b. 
the action, the king's army about two thirds | tinction, | di 
of that number. | Here he was ſolemly proclaimed, and af. Pt 
Soon after, the rebels ſuſtained a more | ſuming his pretended quality, allowed his ce 
conſiderable blow, in the loſs of Inverneſs, | ſubjects to kiſs his hand; his declaration, fo 
from which Sir John Mackenzie was driven | dated at Commercy, was printed and diſ- be 
by Simon Frazer, lord Lovat, who had hi- perſed in all parts of that neighbourhood); of 
therto adhered to the pretender's intereſt, but | and here, likewiſe, he received addreſſes from | 
now declared in favour of the government. | the epiſcopal clergy, and the laity of that Wa: 
By this means a free communication was | communion in the dioceſe of Aberdeen. On Fre 
opened with the north of Scotland, where the | the fifth day of January, he made his pub- tro 
_ earl of Sutherland had raiſed a ſtrong body | lic entry into Dundee, and on the ſeventh M: 
of vaſſals. The marquis of Huntley and | arrived at Scoon, where he ſeemed reſolved liei 
the earl of Seaforth were obliged to abandon | to ſtay till the ceremony of his coronation fon 
the rebel army, in order to ſecure their own | ſhould be performed. On the ninth day of tee 
| territories, and, in a little time, ſubmitted to | January, he repaired to Perth, where he re- liſh 
the king: a good number of the Frazers, | viewed his forces, and expreſſed much ſa— No 
influenced by the example of their chief, | tisfaction at the appearance of the men, and Dy 
lord Lovat, declared againſt the pretender : | the form of the Highland dreſs, which he had in. 
the marquis of Tullibardine withdrew from | never ſeen before. ( 
the army to defend his own country: and In the evening he returned to Scoon, left 
the clans, ſeeing no likelihood of another | where he began to form a regular council, the 
action, began, as uſual, to return to their ha- | and to perform ſeveral proclamations : one ed \ 
bitations. 6 for a general thankſgiving on account of his cure 
The governor was now in a condition to | ſafe arrival; another, enjoining the miniſters take 
ſend ſtrong reinforcements to Scotland, Six to pray for him in churches a third, Log Ra 
2 m uene ing vi 
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liming the cue of foreign coin; 
fourth, ſummonitgxhemeeting of the con- 
vention of eſtategl 
cible men to rep 
ſixth, fixing the MM Ry-third My of January 
for his coronation,. He made a pathetic 
ſpeech ina grand council, at whieh all the 
chiefs of Hs party aſſiſted, They ſeemed, at 
firſt, reſolved to make new efforts, and with 
this view began to fortify Perth; but, con- 
fidering that the King's army was reinforced 
by the Dutch auxiliaries, and that they 
themſelves were reduced to a ſmall number, 
and entire diſtitute of money, arms, ammu- 
nition, and proviſion, they determined, at 
laſt, to abandon the enterprize. 

The duke of Argyle, by this time had ta- 
ken poſſeflion of Burnt-iſland, and tranſport- 
ed a detachment to Fife, fo as to cut off 
the communication of the rebels with that 
fertile county. On the twenty-ninth day of 
January, he began his march towards Dum- 
blain, and, next evening, reached Tullibar- 
dine, where he received advice, that the 
pretender, and his forces, had, on the pre- 
ceding day, retired towards Dundee. He 
forthwith took poſſeſſion of Perth, and then 
began his march to Aberbrothick, in purſuit 
of the enemy. 

The pretender, being thus cloſely purſued, 
was perſuaded to embark on board of a ſmall 
French ſhip, that lay in the harbour of Mon- 
troſe. He was accompanied by the earls of 
Mar and Melfort, the lord Drummond, 
lieutenant-general Bulkley, and other per- 
ſons of diſtinction, to the number of ſeven- 
teen, In order to keep clear of the Eng- 
liſh cruiſers, they ſteered their courſe for 
Norway, and coaſting along the German and 
Dutch ſhores, arrived in five days at. Gravelin 
in France. BE 

General Gordon, whom the pretender had 
left commander in chief of his forces, with 
the aſſiſtance of the earl Mariſchal, proceed- 
ed with them to Aberdeen, where he pro- 
cured three veſſels to ſail northwards, and 
take on board about, twon hundred perſons, 
who deſigned to make their eſcape to the 
continent, From Aberdeen they conti- 
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This retreat was conducted with ſuch bx. 
pedition, that the duke of Argyle, with all 

his activity, could not overtake their rear- 


guard, which was compoſed of a thouſand 


horſe, commanded by the earl Mariſchal, 


Such was the iſſue, of A rebellion, which, in- 
ſtead of weakening, Teryedrather to ſtrengthen 


the Proteſtant ſucceſſion; and which was 


hardly attended with any other effect, than 
that of involving the principal inſurgents in 


utter ruin and deſtruction. 


At this time the commons declared, they 


thought themſelves obliged, in juſtice to their 
injured country, to proſecute, in the molt 
rigorous and impartial manner, the authors 
of thoſe deſtructive counſels, 
drawn down ſuch miſeries upon the nation. 
The began by expelling Mr. Forſter from the 
houſe. 
wentwater, Nithſdale, Carnwath, and Win- 
ton; the lords Widdrington, Kenmuir, and 
Nairn. 
the bar of the houſe of lords, heard the ar- 


which had 
They impeached the earls of Der- 


Theſe noblemen being brought to 


ticles of impeachment read, on the tenth day 


of January, and were ordered to put in their 
anſwers on the ſixteenth. 
ments being lodged, the lower houſe ordered 
a bill to be brought in to continue the ſuſ- 
penſion of the Habeus Corpus act ſix months 


The impeach- 


longer : then they prepared another to attaint 
the marquis of Tullibardine, the earls of Mar 
and Linlitkgow, and lord John Drummond. 

A. D. 1716. On the twenty-fourth day 
of January, the king gave the royal aſſent to 
the bill for continuing the ſuſpenſion of the 
Habeus Corpus act. He told the parliament, 
that, as he had reaſon to believe, when he 


laſt ſpoke to them, that the pretender was 


landed in Scotland, ſo the accounts he had 
received ſince, put it beyond all doubt, that 


he was heading the rebellion in that country, 
and aſſuming the title of king of theſe realms: 
that the moſt effectual way to put a ſpeedy 
end to theſe troubles, would be to make ſuch 
proviſion as might diſcourage any foreign 

8 41 power 
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a 
power from affifting the rebels: and he | tunate conſort. © The king, muſt certainly 
therefore hoped, that every ſincere proteſ- (have been affected with 2 moving appli- 6 
tige, .and true Briton, would look upon the cations; but he pighab | Fand, no doubt, 
] eXraordinary expence, ..which ſuch a prepa- viſely Judged, that mercyzfo individuals, is 
ration might require, to the beſt huſban- |\frequently cruelty to the public. What an. * 
dry ines it would, in a probability, pre- ſwer the counteſs received, was never known FI 
vent that deſolation and thofe calamities, to the world: it ſhould ſeem, however, that 
which would unavoidably enſbe, ſhould the it was not favourable. 8 | ˖ 
+ rebellion be ſuffered to ſpread, and be fup- |! She afterwards repaired to the lobby of x 
ported by Popiſh forees from abroad. Both the houſe of peers, attended by the ladies ] 
houſes aſſured, his majeſty of their inviolable | of the other condemned lords, and above c 
duty and affection, and of their "readineſs to | twenty others of the ſame quality, and n 
give him their utmoſt aſſiſtance againſt” the | begged the interceſſion of the houſe : but p 
daring preſumption of the pretender and his | no 1 was, paid to the petition, Next N 
adherents. | nents r e ue Fs Hay they went to Weſtminſter, with a ſtill t. 
On the nineteenth day of January, all the | greater train than ever, and petitioned both 0 
impeached lords pleaded guilty to the arti- | houſes of parliament. The commons re- 
cles exhibited againſt them, except the earl jected the ſuit, though only by a ſmall ma- ta 
of Winton, who petitioned for a longet time —_— | ſe 
to prepare his defence. The reſt receivedſen-]! From the upper houſe they met with a pt 
tence of death'on the ninth day 'of February, | better reception. The duke of Richmond in 
in à court erected in Weſtminſter-hall, where | delivered a 3 from the earl of Derwent- lal 
the lord-chancellor Cowper preſided, as lord | water, to whom he was nearly related, declar- la 
high-ſteward'on the occaſioun. ing that himſelf would oppoſe his ſolicitati- ve 
The countefs of Nithſdale and lady Nairn, | on. The earl of Derby expreſſed ſome com- WI 
watching an opportunity behind a window- | paſſion for the numerous family of lord Nairn. lar 
curtain, while the king paſſed through the | Petitions from the reſt were preſented by inc 
apartments of the palace, without the cere- | other lords, prompted by the ſame or the the 
mony of a formal introduction, threw them- | like motives. ma 
ſelves on a ſudden at his feet, and, with tears | The principal leaders of the Whig party ord 
in their eyes implored his mercy in behalf | ſtrongly oppoſed their being read. The earl laci 
of their huſbands. This abrupt and | of Nottingham thought this indulgence hin 
irregular application could not fail to ſur- might be granted: his opinion had a conſi- war 
prize his majeſty, and thoſe who were with | derable weight: the majority aſſented to the this 
him; and therefore proved as ineffectual ] propoſal, and agreed to an addreſs, praying diſp 
as ſome others which had been made in | his majeſty would reprieve ſuch of the con- forc 
a more decent and becoming manner. | demned lords as ſhould deſerve his mercy. eaſe 
The council reſolved, that the ſentence | To this petition, the king anſwered, that, wit} 
ſhould be executed, and orders were given | on this and all other occaſions, he would uſe 
for that purpoſe to the lieutenant of the | do what he thought moſt conſiſtent with the unle 
Tower, and the ſheriffs of London and Mid- | dignity of his crown and the ſafety of his dere 
dleſex. people. The earl of Nottingham preſident vies 
The counteſs of Derwentwater, with her | of the council; his brother the earl of zeal] 
ſiſter, accompanied by the dutcheſſes of | Ayleſbury, chancellor of the dutchy of Lan- futu 
Cleveland and Bolton, and ſeveral other la- | caſter; his ſon lord Finch, one of the Jets 
dies of the firſt diſtinction, was introduced | lords of the treaſury; his couſin lord uon, 
by the dukes of Richmond and St. Albans, | Guernſey, maſter of the jewel office; were, prive 
into the king's bed-chamber, where ſhe im- a of them, diſmiſſed from his majeſty's chat: 
ervice. 


lored his majeſty's clemency for her unfor- 
pared Jeny J rer ner unkor- PAR 
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Orders were'difpatched for executing the | 


earls Derwentwat and Nithſdale, and the 


viſcount of Key ſuirgyim mediarely : the 


to the ſeventh day of 


others were reſputefl 1 
made his eſcape in wo- 


March. Nithſda 


men's apparel, brought to him by his mo- 


ther, whg went to pay him a viſit on the 
twenty-fourth day of February. Derwent- 
water and Kenmuir were beheaded on Tower- 


Hill. The latter died a member of the 


church of England; the former, of the Ro- 
miſn church; both of them adhered to their 


political principles. On the fifteenth day of 


March, the earl of Winton was brought to his 


trial, and being found guilty received ſentence 


of death. | 

When the king gave his aſſent to the land- 
tax- bill, in the preamble to whieh the pre- 
ſent rebellion was charged on the fatal and 
pernicious counſels of the late miniſters, he 
informed both houſes, that his forces had, at 
laſt, obliged the pretender to fly out of Scot- 
land; and that he was ſince arrived at Gra- 
velin in France; but he did not yet know, 
whether any country, in amity with Eng- 
land, would give him protection after hav- 
ing 1o publickly invaded this kingdom; that 
the dangers, to which the nation was expoſed, 
made him determine, that neither the extra- 
ordinary rigour of the ſeaſon, nor any fal- 
lacious propoſals of the rebels, ſhould divert 
him from uſing all poſſible endeavours to- 
wards putting a ſpeedy and effectual end to 
this unnatural rebellion: that the neceſſary 
diſpoſitions were made for railing additional 


forces; but as he ſhould always conſult the 


eaſe of his people, as far as was conſiſtent 
with their own ſecurity, he ſhould not make 
ule of the confidence they had repoled in him, 
uniels the re#?tl-7 malice of his enemies ren- 
dered it n-c-ſliry to proceed with thoſe le- 
vies: that he promiled himſelf, from the 
zeal and vriſdom of this parliament, that the 
future lap rinets and tranquillity of his ſub- 
Jets Von be eſtabliſhed on a ſolid founda- 
uon, and igen meaſures taken, as might de- 
rive his enemies at home of the power (ſince 
that aioue could deprive them of the inclina- 
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tion) again to attempt the diffurbance' of his 


vernment. 1 8 5 
On the ſeventh day of April, a cm 


rates, Forſter eſcaped from Newgate, and 
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fion for trying the tebels met in the dur WP >. 
common- pleas, wien bills of high regen 
were found againſt Mr. Forſter, bngadier ' 
Mackintoſh, and twenty of their confede- 


| reached the continent in ſafety : the reſt 


pleaded not guilty, aud were allowed the 


The judges appointed to try the rebels at 


ſpace of three weeks to prepare for the trials; 


Liverpool, found a conſiderable number guil- 


executed at Preſton, Wigan, and Matficheſ- 
to the king's mercy, and petitioned” for 
tranſportation. | * 
Pitts, the keeper of Newgate, being ſuſ- 
pected of having connived at Forſter's eſ- 


ley and acquitted. Notwithſtanding this 


ingtoſh, and his ſon, Charles Wagan, 
James Talbot, and four other priſoners, 


centinal. 
guilty, four or five were hanged, drawn, 


ſpeech, profeſſed himſelf a fincere and true 


ty of high-treaſon. Two and twenty were 


ter: about a thouſand priſoners ſubmitted 


| Cape, was tried for his life at the Old Bai- 
proſecution, which ought to have doubled 
the vigilance of the joilors, brigadier Mack- 

broke from Newgate after having maſtered 


the keeper and turnkey, and diſarmed the 


| The court proceeded in the trial of thoſe 
that remained: a great number were found 


and quartered at Tyburn; and among them 
William Paul, a clergyman, who, in his laſt 


member of the church of England, but not 


biſhops had abandoned the king, and ſname- 


ſubmitting to the unlawful, invalid, lay- 
deprivations authorized by the prince of 
Orange. It ſhould ſeem, however, that his 
principles were not firmly eſtabliſhed; for in 


a petition to the king after ſentence, he de- 


clared he {incerely repented of the crime for 
which he was condemned, and from the 
bottom of hs heart aſked pardon of God, his 
moſt ſacred majeſty, and his native country. 

Though 


of the revolution ſchiſmatical church, whoſe 


fully given up their eccleſiaſtical rights, by 
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»Fhough. the rebellion was extinguiſhed, - 


che Ipiritof diſaffection ſtill continued to pre- 
FARE: Jacobites and violent Tories ſtill 


- harte an implacable antipathy to the pre- | 


ment. Enraged by the diſap- 
 pointment of their late enterprize, they ex- 
erted themſelves. with redoubled vigour in 
inflaming the jealouſies and diſcontents of the 
people; and they flattered themſelves, that, 


at the next election, which would ſoon ar- 


rive, they ſhould either be able to procure 
a majority of their own party, or at leaſt to 
raiſe ſuch a ferment in the kingdom, as 
might lay the foundation of a new inſurrec- 
tion, and perhaps pave the way for a foreign 
invaſion. 

In order to prevent theſe dreadful ca- 
lamities, the miniſtry reſolved to obtain a re- 
peal of the triennial act, and by a new act 
extend the term of parliaments to ſeven 


years. | 
: On the tenth day of April, the duke of 
Devonſhire, repreſented in the houſe of lords, 
that triennial elections ſerved to keep up 
party-diviſions; to raiſe and foment feuds 
in private families; to produce ruinous ex- 
pences, and give occaſion to the cabals and 
intrigues of foreign princes: that it became 
the wiſdom of ſuch an auguſt aſſembly, to 
apply a remedy to an evil, which might be 
attended with the moſt dangerous conſe- 


quences; eſpecially in the preſent temper 


of the nation, while the ſpirit of rebellion 
Kill remained unconquered, and ſeemed only 
to wait for a freſh opportunity to diſplay it- 


ſelf with more uncontrouled violence than 
ever: that as the election of a new parlia- 
ment, which by the triennial act was faſt ap- 
proaching, was the moſt favourable juncture, 
which the Jacobites could expect, he thought 
it abſolutely neceſſary to deprive them of 
that reſource: and that for this purpoſe, he 
begged leave to propoſe a bill for enlarging 
the continuance of parliaments, and deſired 
that the houſe would conſent to its being read. 
He was ſeconded by the earls of Dorſet and 
Rockingham, the duke of Argyle, the 
lord Townſend, and other leaders of the 
Whig-party. The motion was oppoſed by 


the earls of Nottingham. Abingdon, Paw- 


ler, and by all the chief of the Tory-fac- 
tion. „ | | 
The earl of Dorſet, obſerved, that the 
triennial act was a new law, and ah alte- 
ration of the old conſtitution : that, as they 
had by the experience of twenty years, found 
the many inconveniences attending that law, 
they ought to apply a ſpeedy remedy : that 
it ſowed the ſeeds of corruption, as was evi- 
dently apparent from this circumſtance, that 
great numbers of perſons had no other live- 
lihood than that of being employed in brib- 
ing corporations: that of this fact the na- 
tion had lately a fatal proof, ſince, by thoſe 
methods, the laſt miniſtry procured a par- 
liament, which gave ſanction to moſt of their 
wicked meaſures, and went near to ſurrender 
the trade and liberties of the nation: that 
triennial elections, deſtroyed all family-in- 
tereſt, and ſubjected the conſtitution to the 
caprice of the multitude : and in a word, 
that by triennialeleftions the nation had but a 
triennial government, which was little better 
than no government at all. * 
The lord Carteret owned that frequent par- 
liaments were the beſt ſecurity of the peo- 
ple's rights and liberties z but this bill, he 
ſaid, was not againſt frequent ſeſſions, but 
only againſt frequent elections: that they 
ought maturely to weigh what was ſvg- 
geſted in the preamble of bill“ that there 
* was a reſtleſs Popiſh faction, deſigning and 
* endeavouring to renew the rebellion with- 
in theſe kingdoms:” that of ail rebellions 
this laſt was the moſt monſtrous and unnatu- 
ral; for all other rebellions had been carried 
on under pretences of liberty, whereas the 
profeſſed intention of this laſt was to eſta- 


bliſh flavery : that with regard to our al- 


lies abroad, though he could not ſay they ex- 
pected this bill, yet it was reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, they would be glad to ſee it paſs into a 
law; for having found, by ſad experience, 
that the beſt concerted meaſures might be 
greatly altered by different parliaments, in- 
fluenced by different miniſtries; ſo if they 
had not ſome ſecurity for the performance 
of the treaties, which his majeſty was now ne- 
gociating 
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prehend, that, b ſame popular ferment ex- 
cited at a ne election, the whole plan might 
be totally overtyMeg.c, 

The earl of Nottingham declared, that 
he was againſt the bill; becauſe he thought 
it would rather exaſperate than quiet the 
minds of the people: that it ſhewed a diſ- 
truſt of the People, and an intention of go- 
yerning by fear, which, in his opinion, was 
the worſt kind of government : that he be- 
lieved no man would preſume to inſinuate, 
that his majeſty had no proſpect of gaining 
the affections of his ſubjects: that the king 
came in univerſally beloved, and was receiv- 
ed with the general acclamations of his peo- 
ple; and that though he could not aſſign the 
true cauſe of the preſent diſſatis faction, yet 
ſome ſecret cauſe muſt certainly have been 
given for it: that he hoped, however, the 
diſſatisfaction of the people was not near 
ſo great as had been repreſented: that the 
rebeilion was now, at length, entirely ſup- 
preſſed; but, if any ferment yet remained, 
this bill was a very improper expedient to al- 
lay it, and would rather rivet the diſaffected 
in their prejudices againſt the government, 
than make them change their opinion; that, 
with reſpect to foreign potentates, the bill 
might produce an effect quite contrary to 
what was intended; they might be deterred 
from entering into any engagements with 
Great-Britain, when informed by the pre— 
amble to this bill, that the Popiſh faction 
was ſo dangerous, as to threaten deſtruction 
to the government: they would apprehend 
that the adminiſtration was ſo weak, as to 


want ſo extraordinaay a proviſion for its ſafe- 


ty; that the gentlemen of Britain were not 
to be truſted: and that the good affections 
of the people were reſtrained within the li- 
mits of the houſe of commons: that this 
bill, far from preventing the expence of 
elections, would rather increaſe it, and en- 
courage every ſpecies of corruption; for the 
value of a ſeat would always be in propor- 
tion to the duration of a parliament; and 


I. 
gociating with chem, they might juſtly ap- 


ö 


the purchaſe would riſe accordingly: that 


frequent parliaments were required by che 
Nun. 44. Vol. II. 


fundamental conſtitution of the kigg 
aſcertained in the practice of many® 
that the reaſons urged for contiggs 
parliament for ſeven years, would 


as ſtrong, and might, by the 


the miniſtry, be made much ſtronger Beete 


the end of term, for continuing, and even 
perpetuating their legiſlative power, to the 
abſolute ſubverſion of the third eſtate of the 
realm: and finally, that this bill evidently 
tended to increaſe the power of the ſove- 
reign, by furniſhing his miniſters with ſuch 
an excelent opportunity of corrupting the 
members of parliament z but that number- 
leſs inſtances in the Engliſh hiſtory, concur- 
red to prove, that counſels for enlarging the 
prerogative, had ever been pernicious to the 
crown. 

He was anſwered by the duke of Argyle, 
who, among other things, ſaid, that he could, 
by no means, agree with the noble lord, who 
ſpoke laſt, either as to the origin or the con- 
cluſion of the rebellion: that, notwithſtand- 
ing the artful ſuggeſtion, that the king had 
been received with the general acclamations 
of his people, it was, nevertheleſs, certain, 
that, whatever arts were uſed by the laſt mi- 
niſtry to blind and deceive the people, de- 
ſigns had been formed to bring in the pre- 
tender, long before his majeſty's acceſſion to 
the throne: that the diſappointment of theſe 
deſigns was entirely owing to providence, 


for, had the conſpirators thrown off the 


maſk ſooner, and improved the ferment 
which their emiſſaries had raiſed in the nati- 
on, at the laſt election, it was extremely pro- 
bable, that their wicked deſigns for deieat- 
ing the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, had been ren- 
dered effectual: that he wondered, therefore, 
his lordſhip could be puzzled to find out 
the caule of the preſent diſaffection, as it 
plainly proceeded from the falſe reprefenta- 
tions of things and perſons, which had been 
induſtriouſly ſpread abroad, both before and 
ſince his majeſty's arrival: that, with reſ- 

c to the allegation of the rebellion's be- 
ing extinguiſhed, he acknowledged, for his 
own part, he was of a very different opini- 
on, that the rebels had only removed their 

« off i) | head: 
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head-qarters from Perth to Paris or St. Ger- 


mains;* but their emiſſaries in Great-Britain | 


wers ſtin as buſy and inſolent as ever, and 
-wvaited--ahbly for a freſh opportunity to re- 
- new inſurrection, and favour an invaſion : 
that, as he was not ſo well read in hiſtory, 
as that noble lord, he would confine himſelf 
to what had happened in his own time; and 
he had obſerved, that his lordſhip had, by 
turns, oppoſed whatever had been offered, 
either for the intereſts of the crown, or the 
liberties of the people: that of this aſſer- 
tion, were it neceſſary, he could produce a 
number of proofs ; and therefore he was not, 
in the leaſt, ſurprized, that there appeared 
already ſo much joy, among a certain 
party, over a repenting ſinner, Several 
other ſpeeches were made on this occa- 
ſion: at length, the queſtion being put, 
was carried in the affirmative by a great ma- 
Jority. 
In the lower houſe, the bill was attacked 
by the lords Guernſey and Finch, Mr. Ship- 


pen, Mr. Freeman, and Mr. Hungerford ; | 


and defended by Sir Richard Steele, Sir John 
Brownlow, Mr. Lyddal, and Mr. Hampden. 
Mr. Lyddal ſaid, that if they loſt this op- 
portunity, they might poſſibly never find 
another, at leaſt, ſo good a one, not only to 
conquer, buteven to extirpate that ſpirit of 
Jacobitiſm, which had infected the nation, 
and had, more than once, brought it to the 
very brink of deſtruction: that ſince, there- 
fore, they had, with ſo much danger and 
difficulty, ſecured their religion, laws and li- 
berties, when all was at ſtake from'the trea- 
chery of tne late miniſtry, and the unac- 
countable proceedings of the laſt triennial 
parliament, why ſhould they run the riſk of 
having a new one ſo ſoon, firſt choſen by 
French money, and then voting by French 
directions; eſpecially as the king and his 
parliament were exerting their united efforts 
for the good of the public, and in order to 
retrieve the honour of the nation ? Why 
| ſhould they nos continue longer together, 
that they might finiſh what they had ſo una- 
nimouſly and happily begun? in fine, that 
the electors and people of all the boroughs 
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in England, having. for feveral years paſt, 


* 


king and the nation, the proceedings of the 


king was received with the univerſal accla- 
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been bribed and preached into the preten. 


der's intereſt, and 4 diſlike of the Proteſ- 


tant ſucceſſion, it became rather a matter of 
neceſſity than choice, to apply an extraor. 
dinary remedy to ſuch an extraordinary 
diſeaſe. | | | 
Mr. Hampden, from a ſhort, but accy- 
rate review of the Engliſh hiſtory, inconteſta- 
bly proved, that nothing could be more falſe 
and ill- founded, than the opinion, which was 
commonly received, that triennial parliaments 
were an eſſential part of the Engliſh conſti- 
tution. He owned indeed, that frequent 
meetings of parliament were to be conſidered 
in that light; but this, he affirmed, was only 
to be underſtood of frequent ſeſſions, not of 
frequent elections. He then undertook to 
ſhew, that triennial parliaments had been at- 
tended with infinitely greater inconveniences 
than thoſe which were called only once in 
ſeven years: that, far from checking, they 
ſerved rather to encourage the ſpirit of ve- 
nality and corruption: and that they kept 
the nation in a continual ferment, the ſpace 
of three years not being ſufficient to heal 
thoſe feuds and animoſities, which were oc- 
caſioned by each ſucceſſive election. It was 
alledged, he ſaid, that the reaſon of reviy- 
ing ſeptennial parliaments, was, becauſe the 
majority of the preſent parliament were 
Whigs; and though it was allowed, that this 
parliament had acted for the ſervice of the 
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laſt parliament were ſaid to be as deſerving 
of the good opinion of his majeſty, and the 
people, as thoſe of the preſent : thar, in proof 
of this aſſertion, it was urged, that the To- 
ries granted the civil Iſt : that, he acknow- 
ledged, was true; but he affirmed, at the 
ſame time, that, had they not granted it, 
the king would not have been long with- 
out it. I 
It was pretended, he obſerved, that the 


mations of his people : why had that {atis- 
faction ceaſed ſo ſoon ? had the king done 
any thing to forfeit the affections of 10 ma. 
ny of his people ? or had his miniſters? 


e 


t 
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his miniſters, why had the ſpirit of patrjotiſm 
been ſo much wanting in gentlemen, as not 
to repreſent to his majeſty, or to the parlia- 


ment, the crimes of;thoſe whom he em- 


ployed in his ſervice? but if no real cauſe 


ſor theſe diſcontents had been given, either 
by the king or his miniſters, then thoſe, who 
pretended ſuch a zeal for the king and his 


ſervice at his firſt arrival, had acted an hy- 
pocritical part, and meant nothing leſs than 
what they now ſo openly profeſſed. That 
they ought to conſider the preſent ſituation 
of the minds of the people; how exaſpe- 
rated one ſet of them were at the neceſſary 
proſecution of thoſe, who had fo fatally con- 
certed the ruin of their country; to what a 
degree that reſtleſs ſpirit had influenced the 
people 1n the late rebellion, and how induſ- 
triouſly a falſe and malicious report of the 
church's being in danger, had been propa- 
oated in the nation: that, from theſe and 
other ſymptoms of the ill temper of the nation, 
but rather for the reſtoration of that per- 
ſon, whom the deluded multitude had been 
taught to regard as the only rightful pro- 
prietor of the crown, and as one, who was 
come to deliver them from all the griev- 
ances and oppreſſions, under which they 
oroaned : that the motive, which induced 
him to contend for the bill, were, to diſpoſe 
the people to follow their occupations, by 
taking from them, for a time, the opportu- 
nity of diſtracting each other by elections: 
to deprive ſuch as had the will, of the power 
of giving any new diſturbance to the govern- 
ment: to prevent another rebellion, there be- 
ing juſt as much reaſon to expect one this 
year, as there was the foregoing: to dilap- 
point the treacherous deſigns of thoſe, who 
had ſworn to the king, and riſen in arms a- 
gainſt him, or abetted ſuch as had: to re- 
ſtraint that brave and abject ſpirit, which late- 
ly prevailed ſo far in the kingdom, as to ap- 
prove of a moſt ignominious concluſion of a 
lucceſsful war by ſo ruinous a peace: to diſ- 
concert any ſcheme that may have been form- 
ed by the regent of ['rance, or by any other 
prince to diſturb Great-Britain, at a time, 
when elections, or the approach of them, 


GEO t 
| might have raiſed a ferment in the Winds 
of the people: and to procure to the - | 


| 
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an interval from politics, that they +magrbe | 
better able to take care of their flocks,fin-the- © 


manner which the ſcripture has preſeribed. 


Several other arguments were advanced on 
both ſides of the queſtion. At laſt the mat- 
ter being put to the vote, the bill was car- 
ried by a great majority, and foon after re- 
ceived the royal aſſent. 

The public tranquillity being now re-eſta- 
bliſhed, the king reſolved to viſit his Ger- 
man dominions; but as he was reſtricted 
from leaving the kingdom by the att for 
the farther limitation of the crown, this clauſe 
was repealed in a new bill, which paſſed 
through both houſes without oppoſition. 


On the twenty-ſixth day of June his ma- 


jeſty cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech to both 
houſes, in which he told them, that he was 
highly ſatisfied with the proceeding of the 
parliament: that he hoped the wholeſome and 
neceſſary laws they had made, would an- 
ſwer the great and important ends, which it 
was evident, they had in view, thoſe of de- 
feating the deſigns and ſubduing the ſpirit 
of the diſaffected, and encouraging the 
friends of the preſent eſtabliſhment and the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion; from all which, he 
thought he might reaſonably flatter himſelf 
with the proſpect of a quiet and ſettled go- 
vernment: that he was confident his con- 
duct in puniſhing the rebels had been ſuch, 
as plainly proved, that he rather deſired to 
leſſen their number by ſoft and gentle means 
than by the rigorous execution of Juſtice ; 
but he was ſorry to find, that the many in- 
ſtances of mercy, which he had ſhewn, had 
produced no other effect, than to encourage 
the Jacobites to renew their inſults upon his 
authority and the laws of the kingdom, 
and, in a word to act with ſuch folly and 
madneſs, as if they intended to convince the 
world, that they were not to be reclaimed 
by ſuch methods, as were moſt agreeable to 
his own inclinations: that he doubted not, 
but, during the receſs, they would employ 
their utmoſt endeavours to preſerve the peace 
of the kingdom, and to diſcourage and ſup- 


preſa 
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preſs all manner of diſorders; ſince, as the 
firſt ſcene. of the late rebellion was Eg and 
- uſhered if by tumults and riots, ſo they might 


be aſſured, that, upon whatever pretence theſe 


Were raiſed, they would have no other tenden- 
cy, than to ſupport the ſpirit of a faction, 
who were always reſtleſs and unwearied in 
their endeavours to renew the rebellion, and 
to ſubvert the religion, laws, and liberties 
of their country : that he deſigned to make 
uſe of the approaching vacation to viſit his 
German dominions: and that the better to 
2 78 for the ſecurity of the kingdom, he 
had conſtituted his beloved ſon, the prince of 
Wales, guardian of the realm during his ab- 
ſence. Such were the proceedings of the firſt 
ſeſſion of this parliament, which, by its vigour- 
ous and reſolute meaſures, eſtabliſhed king 
George on the throne of Great - Britain, and 
blaſted all the hopes of the pretender and his 
adherents. 3 

It was not without cauſe, that the king 
complained of the inſolent behaviour of 
the diſaffected party. On the tenth of June, 
the anniverſary of the pretender's birth-day, 
they diſtinguiſned themſelves by wearing 
white roles. The Oxonians too, could not 
let ſlip ſuch a favourable opportunity of 
diſplaying their principles. They broke all 
the windows that were illuminated in that 
City on the king's birth-day, as well as ſuch 
as were not lighted up on the anniverſary of 
the reſtoration. They had even the inſo- 
Jence to attack ſome officers of the army who 
were peaceably celebrating the king's birth 
day; and becauſe they met with a deſerved 
repulſe, they drew up a remonſtrance, which 
they preſented to parliament. 

About the middle of June general Mac- 
cartney, who had lately returned to England, 
ſubmitted to a trial for the pretended murder 
of the duke of Hamilton. Colonel Hamil- 


ton, who had formerly depoſed, that he ſaw 


the general g've the duke the wound of 
which he died, now departed from that 
declaration, and only ave:red, that he ſaw 
the general reach his ſword over the duke's 
ſhoulder. The falſity, however, of this aſ- 
teveration was ſufficiently evinced by the 
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| teſtimony of two park*Rgepers, who ſwore, 
that they took up,the ſwords, when the ge- 
neral and colonel Yana the-afliftance of the 
duke and lord Mohut 5 neither of 
the weapons were er urned to either 
of the parties. The general was therefore ac- 
quitted of the murder; and was, ſoon after, 
reſtored to his rank in the army, and even 
gratified with the command of a 2 
The titles of the duke of Yor 

bany, were beſtowed upon the king's bro- 
ther, prince Erneſt, biſhop of Oſnaburg. 
The earl of Portland was created mar- 
quis of Titchfield and duke of Portland; 
and the duke of Devonſhire conſtituted pre- 
ſident of the council. Theſe promotions 
were attended with unexpected diſgraces. 
The earl of Argyle, and his brother, the 


ployments. The removal of theſe noblemen 
was the more ſurprizing, as they had, all 
along, been warm advocates for the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, had the principal hand in 
extinguiſhing the rebellion in Scotland, and 


ment. Whatever was the cauſe, certain it 
is, they were not only diſmiſſed from: the 
ſervice; but, in order tv ſhew that there 
were no hopes of their being reſtored, their 


being appointed commander in chief of the 
forces in Scotland and governour of Mi- 
norca; and the duke of Montroſe lord re- 
giſter of Scotland, in the room of the earl 
of Ilay. 4 | 

On the ſeventh day of July the king em- 


barking at Graveſend, landed cn the ninth in 


| Holland, through which he paſſed incognito 


to Hanover; and thence fet out for Pyrmont, 
to drink the waters for his health. His 
chief aim in going to the continent was to 


ſecure his German dominions from the king 


of Sweden, and Great-Britain from the de- 
figns of the Pretender. 5 
incenſed at his Brittannick majeſty for having 
joined in the confederacy, which deprived 
him of Bremen and Verden ; and for having 
afterwards purchaſed theſe dutchies of the 


king of Denmark, The pretender, 1 


and Al. ; 


earl of Ilay, were deprived of all their em- 


were firmly attached to the preſent govern · 


places were diſpoſed of; general Carpenter 


Charles was highly 


A 


bold of this oppar 


to form a regular @ | jar effecting his ad- 
vancement to the rene of Great-Britain. 

In order to gutt ahnt ſuch an attempt, 
'his majeſty reſolve” to contract alliances 
with foreign potentates. He Khew the 
duke of Orleans cheriſhed the ambition of 


| aſcending the throne of France, in caſe the 
young king, who was a ſickly child, ſhould 


die without iſſue. He was ſenſible, at the 
ſame time, that Philip of Spain-would pow- 


_ erfully conteſtthat ſucceſſion, notwithſtanding 


his renunciation ; and he believed the regent 
would be glad of an opportunity to 
ſtrengthen his intereſt with the maritime 
powers of England and Holland. 


le accordingly ſounded the} duke on this 


ſubject, and found him eager to engage in 
ſuch an aſſociation. The treaty was negoci- 
ated by general Cadogan for England, the 
Abbe de Bois for France, and the penſiona- 
ry Heinſius for the ſtates-general. The re- 
gent readily aſſented to all their demands. 


It was ſtipulated, that the pretender ſhould 


be immediately removed from Avignon, to 
the other ſide of the Alps, and never be 
permitted to return to Lorrain or France, on 
any pretence whatſoever : that no refuge 
ſhould be given to the rebellious fubjeRs of 
either of the parties: that the treaty of 
Utrecht, with reſpe& to the demolition of 
Dunkirk, ſhould be fully executed, to the 
ſatisfaction of his Britannic majeſty. The 
treaty contained a guaranty of all places poſ- 
ſeſſed by the contracting powers; of the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion on the throne of Eng- 
land, as well as that of the family of Orleans 
to the crown of France, excluſive of the 
houſe of Anjou; and a defenſive alliance, 
aſcertaining the proportion of ſhips and forces 
to be furniſhed to that power, which ſhould 
be diſturbed by inteſtine commotions or fo- 


reign invaſions, 


This treaty was noſooner known in France 


khan it excited great diſcontents among the 


people, who faid, that the regent had ſa- 


erificed to his own ambitious views, the ho- 
nour and intereſt of the nation. 
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tunity, prevailed upon 
the Swede to eſpoſſſe his intereſt, and even 
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too, the Tories found fault with this alli- 


: 


ance, T hey alledged, that the f iccefſion. 


Utrecht; nor was there occaſion for 9m 
ny foreign trbops, which, on pretence of an 

invaſion, might be introduced for very dif- 

ferent purpoſes. The king and the regent - 
little regarded theſe murmurs, being firmly 
determined to compel the Spaniſh mo- 
narch to adhere to the renunciation of 
the French crown, which he had formerly 


made, | 
His majeſty was not ſo ſucceſsful in his 
endeavours to appeaſe the king of Sweden, 
who refuſed to hearken to any propoſals, 
until Bremen and Verden ſhould be reſtored. 
Theſe the king of England reſolved to keep 
as a fair purchaſe; and he took ſuch mea- 
ſures as might effectually enable him to 
preſerve the poſſeſſion of his new acquiſi- 
tions. | 
Mean while the rupture between Sweden 
and Hannover was extremely detrimental t6 
the trade of England, and had well nigh _ 
expoſed the kingdom to another invaſion, 
much more formidable than that, which 


had ſo lately been defeated. The Swediſh 


miniſters at London, Paris, and the Hague, 
maintained a correſpondence with the Jaco- 
bites of Great-Britain, A ſcheme was laid 
for Charles's landing on this iſland with a 
body of twelve thouſand men, where he was 
to be joined by the malecontents of the unit- 
ed kingdom. The Swede reliſhed the pro- 
ject, which flattered his vanity and revenge; 
nor was it diſagreeable to the Czar cf 
Muſcovy, who was provoked at king 
George's offer to join Charles againſt 
the Ruſſians, provided he would renounce 
all pretenſions to the dutchies of Bremen 
and Verden, 

A. D. 1717. His majeſty having received 
intimation of theſe intrigues, returned to 
England about the latter end of January; and 
ordered colonel Blakeney, with a detach- 
ment of foot guards, to ſecure count Gyl- 
lenburg, the Swediſh ambaſſador with all his 


papers. At the ſame time, Sir Jacob Banks, 


tormerly member for Minehead, and Charles 


. Cæſar 


was ſufficiently ſecured by the treaty. kf 
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which it had pleaſeg. God to give him, in de- 
feating the late rebelliq would have effectu. 


into cuſtody. 


* 


the, ſeizure of the Swediſh envgy, complain- 
£d to the miniſtry of this outrage committed 


againſt the law of nations. The two ſecre · 
taries, Methuen and Stanhope, wrote cireu- 
lar letters to them, importing, that, in a day 
ſhould be made acquainted 


ar two, they ſh 
with the reaſons , of this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding. They were generally ſatisfied with 
this intimation; but the marquis de Mon- 
teleone, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, replied, that 
he was extremely ſorry, that no, other way 
could be found . to preſerve the peace of 
the kingdom, than that of arreſting the per 
ſon of a public miniſter, and ſeizing all his 
apers, which were the ſacred repoſitories of 
| his maſter's ſecrets ; and that, in whatever 
light theſe two facts might ſeem to be un- 
derſtood, they very ſenkibly wounded the 
law of nations, This, however, was a mere 
cavil: the . of nations can never autho- 
-Tize any miniſter to plot an invaſion or inſur- 
rection in that kingdom where he reſides; 
in ſuch a caſe, every thing muſt yield to 


the grand principle of all; the principle of 


ſelf-prefervation. _ | . 
About the ſame time, baron Gortz, the 
Swediſh reſidentiary in Holland, was ſeized 
with his papers at Arnheim, at the requeſt 
of king George, ſignified to the ſtates- gene- 
ral by Mr. Leathes, his miniſter at the 
Hauge. 
ed, that he had planned the invaſion: a de- 
ſign, he pretended, which was juſtified by 
the conduct of king George, who had aided 
the princes in confederacy, againſt the king 
of Sweden; who had aſſiſted the king of 
Denmark to reduce Bremen and Verden, and 
then purchaſed theſe dutchies of the conque- 
ror; and who had, in the courſe of this very 
ſummer, ſent a ſquadron of ſhips to the Bal- 
tic, where it joined the Danes and Ruſſians 
againſt the Swediſh fleet. | 

When the parliament of Great-Britain 
met on the twentieth day of February, the 
king, in a ſpeech to both houſes, informed 


them, that he flattered himſelf the ſucceſs, 


Fs. *x 4 * Mn 4d 455} Lv: _ a 1 
Ceſar, late treaſurer of the navy, were taken 


he other foreign miniſters, alarmed at 


The baron owned, and even boaſt- 
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ally ſecured the tranquiMlity of the kingdom: 
that, during the receſß @{&@parliament, he had 


not been wanting in Hs endeavours to im. 


prove the happy proſpect, by entering into 


ſuch alliances , as he judged moſt conduciye 


to that deſirable end; and it was with plea. 


ſure he could acquaint them, that many de- 
fects in the treaty of Utrecht, which were 


prejudicial to the commerce, and even dan. 


gerous to the ſecurity of Great-Britain, had 


been remedied by the ſubſequent conventi- 
ons, the happy conſequences of which were 
already ſufficiently apparent in the flouriſh. 
ing ſtate of their trade and credit: that, by 
the alliances lately concluded with France 
and the States General, they would ſoon be 
caſed of all apprehenſions, from Dunkirk 
and Mardyke; the pretender was removed 


* 


6 0 


beyond the Alps: his adherents were de- 


prived of all hopes of ſupport and counte- 


nance from France; and even the aſliſtance 
of that crown was ſtipulated to England, in 
caſe of neceſſity: that it ſeemed reaſonable to 
expect, that ſuch a ſituation of affairs at home 


and abroad, would have recovered, from their 


deluſion, all ſuch of his ſubjects as had un- 
happily been ſeduced by the craft and wick- 
edneſs of deſperate and ill-deſigning men, 
and thereby have afforded him the opportu- 
nity, which he ſo earneſtly deſired, of follow- 
ing the natural bent of his own inclinations 
to lenity, by opening the ſeſſion with an act 
of grace; but ſuch was the obſtinate and in- 
veterate rancour of the Jacobite faction, that 
they had again endeavoured to animate and 
ſtir up foreign powers to diſturb the peace of 
their native country; they would chooſe ra- 
ther to make Britain a ſcene of blood and 
confulion, and to riſk even the ſubjecting the 
kingdom to a foreign yoke, than relinquiſh 
their darling deſign of impoſing a Popiſh 


pretender on the nation: that he had given 


orders for laying before them copies of the 
letters, which had paſſed between the Swe- 
diſh miniſters on that ſubject, and which 


contained a full account of the projected in- 


vaſion: and that he promiſed himlelf, mw 
their 


neral, recovered, in a 


14 We Etion to his perſon 
and government, thag they would come to 
ſuch reſolutions, 4 W6bld/enable him to de- 
feat all the deen his and their enemies. 

'rom the letters G the Sweediſh miniſters 
it appeared, that a defign was formed for de- 
throning king George, and was conducted in 
ſuch a manner, as could hardly fail of ſuc- 
ceſs. Artful papers were publiſhed to fo- 
ment and ieren the diſcontents of the peo- 
ple: the then preſent tranquillity, enjoyed in 
Rritala, was to be uſed as a pretence for ob- 


their known zeal * 


taining a reduction of the national troops, | 


and the diſmiſſion of the foreign forces: 
ſhips, hired in different ports, were to be aſ- 
ſembled at Gottenburgh by the end of March, 
when the caſtern winds uſually blow: on 
board of thele a body of eight thouſand 
Sweediſh foot, and four thouſand horſe were 
to be embarked, with artillery, arms, and 
ammunition for fifteen thouſand more : mo- 
ney was advanced by the Jacobites in Bri- 
tain for defraying the expence of this arma. 
ment: and the whole party held themſelves 
in readineſs to riſe on the firſt notice. All 
theſe preparations, however, were happily 
rendered uſeleſs by the timely diſcovery of 
the plot. 

Loyal addreſſes were preſented to his ma- 
jeſty by the two houſes of parliament, the 
convocation, the diſſenting miniſters, and 
the univerſity of Cambridge. The lords 
congratulated the king on having, by his 
late treaty with France and the States Ge- 


advantages, which might have been expected 
from a glorious and ſucceſsful war, but were 
baſely given up by a treacherous and diſ- 
honourable peace; and expreſſed their hor- 
ror and indignation at the malice and ingra- 
titude of thoſe who had again endeavoured 
to embroil their country in blood and con- 
fuſion. The addreſs of the commons ran in 
the ſame ſtrain. | 

The convocation, among other things, 
faid, they had ſeen, in the late declarations 
of ſome of theſe men, (meaning the Non- 
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great meaſure, thoſe 
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ever a Popiſh prince be placed upon the 
throne of Great-Britain: that, while theſe 


men allowed to the eſtabliſhed clergy no bet- 
ter a character than that of ſchiſmatics and 


| heretics, of men cut off from the communion 


of Chriſt's church, and all hopes of ſalvation; 
what could be expected from profeſſed Pa- 
piſts, who, whatever the Non-jurors might 
imagine, accounted no better of them than 
they did of the eſtabliſhed clergy, but that 
both of them ſhould be involved in one com- 
mon and undiſtinguiſhed ruin. 

The diſſenters declared, they thought it 
their peculiar honour, that their ſtrict adhe- 
rence to the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, 
before his majeſty's acceſſion, and their loy- 


{ alty to it ever ſince, had drawn upon them 


ſo much of the fury and reſentment of their 
fellow-ſubjects : that they were not conſcious 
of any thing elſe that could expoſe them to 
this calamity ; their principles being, as they 
apprehended, the moſt friendly to mankind, 
and amounting to no more than a general 
toleration to all peaceable ſubjects: that they 
neither expected nor deſired any thing, that 
ought to give the leaſt diſturbance to thofe 
of the eſtabliſhed church; they only wiſhed, 
that, under his majeſty, as the common fa- 
ther of all his loyal people, thoſe of their 
perſuaſion might not want the capacity, as, 


they hoped, his majeſty ſnould find, they ne- 


ver wanted the inclination, to promote the 
true intereſt of the Proteſtant religion, and 
the real welfare of their country. 

The univerſity of Cambridge, among 
other expreſſions of loyalty, acknowledged 
the king to be their only righiful and law- 
ful ſovereign. But the Oxonians, it ſhould 
| ſeem, were of a different opinion. At a meet- 
ing of the vice-chancellor, and heads of thar 
univerſity, a motion was made for an ad- 
dreſs to the king on the ſuppreſſion of the 
late unnatural rebellion ; his majeſty's ſafe 
return; and the favour lately ſhewn to the 
| univerſity, in omitting, at their requeſt, 
the ceremony of burning in effigy the 
devil, the pope, the pretender, the duke 
of Ormond, the carl of Mar, and others, 


jurors) who, nevertheleſs, called them Pro- 
teſtants, what they muſt look for, ſhould 
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on the anniverſary of his majeſty's ac- 


ceſſion. | 
The motion was oppoſed by the high fly- 
ing Tories, who ſaid, that the rebellion had 
been long ſuppreſſed : that there would be 
no end of addreſſes, ſhould one be preſented 
every time his majeſty returned from his 
German dominions : that the late favour they 
had received, was overbalanced by a whole 
regiment of dragoons quarted upon them : 
and that there was no precedent for ad- 
dreſſing a king upon his return from his 
German dominions. Theſe arguments, how- 
ever frivolous, and even ſome of them in- 
vidious, were ſufficient to influence the ma- 
jority, and the motion was accordingly drop- 
ed. | 
They alledged, that no regard had been 
aid to their remonſtrace touching the riot 
raiſed in that city, by the ſoldiers there 
quartered, on pretence that the anniverſa- 
ry of the pince's birth-day had not been cele- 
brated with the uſual rejoicings. Affida- 
vits had been ſent up to the council, both by 
the magiſtrates and the officers of the regi- 
ment, When the houſe of lords deliberated | 
upon the ſtate of the army, ſome of the To- 
ry peers complained of their licentious be- 
haviour at Oxford; and moved, that an in- 
quiry ſhould be made into the late riot. The 
more ſenſible noblemen of that party oppoſed 
the motion, conſcious that ſuch a ſcrutiny 
would turn out very little to the honour of 
the univerſity. But the Whig lords inſiſted 
on the matter's being examined; and an ad- 
dreſs was accordingly preſented to the king, 
deſiring, that the papers relating to the tu- 
mult might be laid before the houſe. Theſe 
being peruſed, were found to be recrimina- 
tions between the Oxonians and the offi- 
cers of the regiment. | 
The allegations were entirely refuted by 
the lord-chancellor, the duke of Kingſton, 
the earl of Sunderland, the lords Coningſby, 
Parker, Townſend, and Cadogan, who af- 
firmed, that the conduct of the univerſity 
had been very different from what it had 
been repreſented: that, in the reigns of 
Charles the ſecond, and James the ſecond, 
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wiſe carried in the negative. 


ſtrates of Oxford, praying to be heard. To 


v 


they had expreſſed their loyalty in a moſt ex. 
traordinary manner, and ug ade ſuch large 
advances towards, colltik@dgneing an unli. 
mited power in the hat, if provi. 
dence had not miracukoatty-:qtengoſed, they 
would, as far as in tem lay, have deſtroyed 
the liberties of their country: that the dif- 
reſpect they had ſhewn to the prince regent 
was manifeſt, inaſmuch as the major of the 
regiment had, about ten in the morning, 
gone to the mayor, and complained of his 
not having paid any regard to the day, by 
ringing of the bells; to which complaint 
the mayor returned a ſhuffling anſwer, im- 
porting, that he did not know 1t to be the 
prince regent's birth-day: that, upon this, 
the major told him, that he would draw out 
the regiment, to celebrate the day with pro- 
per rejoicings, which he accordingly did; 
but that the mayor, inſtead of joining him 
in the feſtivity, blocked up the ſtreets with 
a vaſt croud of people, ſome of whom inſult- 
ed the ſoldiers on their march, and gave them 
opprobrious language, exclaiming ſeveral 
times, * down with the roundheads:“ that 
they proceeded ſo far in their inſults, as to 
throw dirt and ſtones at the ſoldiers, and 
even attempted to diſarm ſome of them : and, 
in a word, that all the other allegations con- 
tained in the affidavits of the officers, ſeemed 
equally well-founded. 

During the debate, the earl of Abingdon 
offered a petition from the vice chancellor 
of the univerſity, and the mayor and mag. 


this it was anſwered, that, as the houſe was 
in a grand committee, it was irregular to re- 
ceive any petiticns. In order to obviate this 
objection, a motion was made, that the chair- 
man ſhould have the chair; but this was like- 


The debate was accordingly reſumed, and 
the houſe agreed to the following reſolu- 
tions: that the heads of the ur iverſity, and 
the mayor of the city neglected to make pub- 
lic rejoicings on the prince's birth-day: that 
the officers having met to celebrate the day, 
the houſe in which they were, was aſſaulted, 


and the windows broken by the rabvle : jews 
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this aſſault was the beginning and occaſion 
of the riots which enſued: that the conduct of 
the major ſeeme@aelly juſtified by the affi- 
davits mw part: that the print- 
ing and publithys Nhe depoſitions, upon 
which the domplälftte elating to the riots at 
Oxford were founded, while that matter was 
under the examination of the lords of the com- 
mittee of the council, was irregular, diſreſ- 
ectful to his royal highneſs, and tending to 
edition. | | 
The commons, taking into conſideration 
the ſtate of the nation, paſſed a bill, prohi- 
biting all commerce with Sweden; a branch 
of trade, which, however valuable to the 
Engliſh merchants, was willingly ſacrificed by 
the people in general, who were highly 1n- 
cenſed at the plot formed by Swediſh mi- 
niſters. The houſe voted ten thouſand men 
for the ſervice of the enſuing year; granted 
near a million for the maintenance of guards, 
arriſons, and land forces; and paſſed the 
bill relating to mutiny and deſertion, by 
which the ſoldiers were exempted from arreſt 
for debts. They likewiſe voted twenty-ſeven 
thouſand pounds for the payment of four 
battalions of Munſter, and two of Saxe- 


Gotha, which the king had taken into his 


ſervice, to ſupply the place of ſuch, as, dur- 
ing the rebellion, might be drawn from the 
garriſons of the ſtates-general, to the aſſiſ- 
tance of England. For raiſing the ſupplies 
they allotted a land-tax of three ſhillings 
in the pound, and the malt tax. 
As the ſums voted by the commons were 
not deemed ſufficient for the-expences of 
the year, Mr. ſecretary Stanhope brought a 
meſſage to his majeſty, demanding an extra. 
ordinary ſupply, that he might be the bet- 
ter enabled to ſecure his kingdoms againſt 
danger with which they were threatened 
from Sweden; and he moved that a ſupply 
ſhould be granted to his majeſty for this 
purpoſe. This unexpected meſſage gave 
occaſion to a violent debate. Mr. Shippen 
ſaid, it was a great misfortune, that ſo wiſe 
and excellent a prince as his majeſty, was as 
little acquainted with the methods and forms 
of parliamentary proceedings, as with the 
Nums, 45. Vol. II. | 
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language of the country: that, if he had 
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known either, he would not have ſent ſuch 
a meſſage, which he was ſute, was unpar- 
liamentary and unprecedented ; and appear- 
ed to have been penned by ſome foreign mi- 
niſter, and then tranſlated into Engliſh ; 
that, ſince the king's happy acceſſion to the 
throne, they had often been told, that his 
majeſty had retrieved the honour and re- 
putation of the nation; a truth, which ma- 
nifeſtly appeared in the flouriſhing condi- 
tion of trade; but that the reaſons urged 
for granting this ſupply, ſeemed to be incon- 
ſiſtent with thoſe glorious advantages, which 
his majeity had obtained for his people : and 
finally, that he could not help being of opi- 
nion, that, if the new alliances to be con- 
tracted, were ſuch, as could only be ob- 
tained by ſubſidies, the nation would never 
be ſecured by ſuch meaſures; for, whenever 
foreigners began to taſte the ſweets of Eng- 
liſh money, they would adhere to the inte- 
reſt of Great-Britain no longer, than his ma- 
jeſty ſhould continue to ſupply their neceſſi- 
ties, | 

Mr. Hungerford, who ſpoke on the ſame 
ſide of the queſtion, declared, that, for his 
part, he could not underſtand what occa- 
ſion there was for new alliances; much leſs, 
that they ſhould be purchaſed with money: 
and that it muſt needs. be very ſurprizing to 
the whole world, that a nation fo lately the 
terror of France and Spain, ſhould now ſeem 
to fear ſo inconſiderable an enemy as the 
king of Sweden; eſpecially while the nation 
had ſo good a fleet at ſea, and ſo great an ar- 
my at land. | 

Mr. Stanhope ſaid, that he was ſorry to 
near gentlemen grow fo warm upon a ſubject 
of this nature : that the king .was a prince 
of ſuch integrity and honour, and had al- 
ready given ſuch convincing proofs of his 
tender care for the true intereit of the na- 
tion, that they might ſafely rely upon his wif- 
dom in this matter: and threfore he was of 
opinion, that the meſſage would be oppoſed 
by none, but ſuch as either were not the 


| 


king's friends, or elſe ſuſpected the honeſty 
of his miniſters, 5 : 
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This imprudent reflection gave great of- 


fence to ſeveral members, particularly to Mr. 


Lawſon, who replied, that he was ſurpriz. 
ed to hear ſuch unguarded expreſſions fall 
from that worthy and honourable gentleman, 
for whom, he was ſure, the whole houſe 
had a very great regard ; but that, ſince he 
had thought fit to expreſs himſelf ſo open- 
ly, he hoped he might well be juſtified in 
ſaying, that, if every member of that houſe, 
who uſed freedom of ſpeech on any ſubject 
of debate, and happened not to fall in with 
the views of the miniſters, muſt be accounted 


an enemy to the king, he knew not any ſer- 


vice they were capable of performing to their 
country in parliament: and therefore he con- 
ceived, they had nothing elſe to do, but to 
retire to theircountry-ſeats, and leave the king 
and his miniſters to take what they pleaſed. 

The motion was ſupported by Mr. Boſ- 
cawen, Mr, Horace Walpole, Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, and others: but ſome of the 
Whigs ſpoke againſt it; and Mr. Robert 
Walpole was filent. The ſpeaker, and Mr. 
Smith, one of the tellers of the exchequer, 
obſerved, that though they were willing to 
grant a ſupply, they yet diſapproved of this 
unpaliarmentary method of demanding it. 
The former propoſed, that part of the army 
ſhould be diſbanded, and the money, there- 
by ſaved, applied towards making good ſuch 


new engagements, as were deemed neceſſa- 


ry to be contracted, But the danger and im- 
prudence of ſuch an expedient was ſufficient- 
ly demonſtrated by general Mordaunt and 
others. After ſeveral ſucceſſive debates, the 
reſolution for a ſupply was carried by a ma- 
Jority of four voices. 

From the ftrong oppoſition to this mea- 
ſure it evidently appeared, that the miniſtry 
was divided within itſelf, Lord Townſend 
had been deprived of the office of ſecretary 
of ſtate, by the intrigues of the earl of Sun- 
derland; and he was now diſmiſſed from the 
place of lord lieutenant of Ireland, which he 
had obtained upon his removal from the for- 
mer. Mr. Robert Walpole reſigned his poſts 
of firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury and 
chancellor of the exchequer; and his ex- 
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tary of ſtate, and Mr. Pulteney, fecretary at 
war. 82 . 

When the affair of the ſupply was reſum. 
ed in the houſe of commons, Mr. Stanhope 


fifty thouſand pounds ſhouid be granted to 
his majeſty for enabling him to make good 
ſuch engagements as he might think proper 
to contract. Mr. Pulteney obſerved, that, 
if he had not yet ſaid any thing upon this 
ſubje&, the reaſon was, that he thought it 
inconſiſtent with decency to oppoſe a motion, 
which came from the court, while he had the 
honour to be his majeſty's immediate ſer- 
vant; but that having reſigned his place, 
he might now act with the freedom becom- 
ing an Engliſhman : that he diſapproved of 
the manner of granting the ſupply, as un- 
parliamentary and unprecedented: that he 
could not poſſibly perſuade himſelf, that any 
Engliſhman adviſed his majeſty to ſend ſuch 
a meſſage; but he doubted not, but the re- 
ſolution of a Britiſh parliament would make 
a German miniſtry tremble. He was ſecond- 
ed by the lord Finch, who alledged, that the 
meaſures, which were now purſued, were 
likely to engage the nation in a quarrel with 
the Czar of Muſcovy. 

Mr. Stanhope made a ſpeech, in which he 
vindicated the king and his miniſters both 
with regard to the Czar and the king of 
Sweden. With reſpe& to the former, he 


late appeared between the king and the 
Czar, proceeded from his majeſty's refuſing 
to guaranty that monarch's conqueſts, and 
from his preſſing him to withdraw his troops 
from the dutchy of Mecklenburg : that, with 


| regard to the firſt particular, his majeſty's 


conduct deſerved the applauſe and thanks 
of a Britiſh parliament, inaſmuch as it ſhew- 
ed, that he was cautious not to engage the 
nation in foreign quarrels : that this, indeed, 
had been his principal care ever fince his hap- 
py acceſſion to the throne; and he could 
now take upon him to aſſure them, that 
Great-Britain was entirely free from any en- 


Sagements, and at full liberty to follow 
ſuch 
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moved, that the ſum of two hundred and 


obſerved, that the coldneſs, which had of 
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ſuch meaſures, as might beſt ſuit her inte- 


reſt: that, with relation to the inſtances, 
which his majeſty had made to the Czar to 


procure a removal of the Ruſſian troops from 


the dutchy of Mecklenburg, he had acted 
in that matter, as an elector and prince of 
the empire: that he was perſuaded all the 
members of that honourable houſe would 
agree with him in admitting, that his ma- 
jeſty's character, as king of Great-Britain, 


was never underſtood to tie up his hands 
with reſpect to his intereſts in Germany: 


that, beſides, he muſt deſire them to re— 


member, that, long before his majeſty's ac-j] 


ceſſion to the crown, Great-Britain was en- 
gaged in ſtrict union with the emperor and 
empire; and therefore if, by virtue of an an- 
tient alliance, the emperor ſhould require 
Great Britain to make thoſe inſtances with the 
Czar, which the king had made only as elec- 
tor of Hanover, the Engliſh could not re- 
fuſe to comply with his requeſt: that, with 
regard to Sweden, the king's conduct was 
not only blameleſs and irreproachable, but 
even worthy of the higheſt praiſe : that, in 
the reign of the late queen, Great-Britain 
had interpoſed her mediation to pro- 
cure a neutrality in the north, by which the 
king of Sweden might have preſerved his 
poſſeſſions in the empire: that the regency 
of Sweden agreed to this expedient; but his 
Swediſh majeſty rejected it with diſdain, de- 
claring he would conſider all thoſe as his ene- 
mies, who ſhould pretend to reſtrict him to 
ſuch a neutrality : thar, during the whole 
courſe of that negociation, the king, then 
elector of Hanover, had employed all his 
good offices in favour of Sweden ; but that 
theſe having been rendered ineffectual by 
the obſtinacy of his Swediſh majeſty ; and the 


king of Denmark having, by the fortune of 


war, reconquered the dutchies of Bremen 
and Verden, his majeſty, as elector of Ha- 
nover, had purchaſed theſe territories with 
his own money at a very high price: that, 
although it was never his majeſty's intention 
to engage Great- Britain in a war to ſupport 
thoſe acquiſitions; yet, if gentlemen would 
take the trouble to caſt their eyes upon the 


map. and examine the ſituation of Bremen 
and Verden, he hoped they would not deem 
it a matter of indifference, who was poſſeſſor 
of thoſe two dutchies, but would agree 
with him in thinking, that their being in ths 
hands of his majeſty was more conducive 
to the intereſt of Great-Britain, than if they 
were in the hands either of the Czar, who 
already gave but too much jealouſy to the 
empire, or in thoſe of the king of Sweden, 
who had endeavoured to excite a rebellion in 


Britain, and continued to harbour the Engliſh 
rebels. | 
This vindication was deemed ſatisfacto 

by moſt of the members. Nevertheleſs Mr. 
Smith thought proper to make a kind of 
reply, He ſaid, that as he did not pre- 
tend to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
foreign concerns of the nation, he would 
not undertake to refute the allegations of 
the ſecretary; but that if an eſtimate of the 
conduct of the miniſtry in relation to affairs 
abroad was to be made by a compariſon of 
their conduct at home, they would not ap- 
pear altogether ſo faultleſs as they were re- 
preſented. Was it not a miſtake,” add- 
ed he, not to preſerve the peace at home, 
* after the king had aſcended the throne 
with the univerſal applauſe and joyful ac- 
„ clamations of all his ſubjects? Was it 
not a miſtake, upon the breaking out of 
the rebellion, not to iſſue a proclamation, 
ce to offer pardon to ſuch as ſhould return 
ce home peaceably, according to the cuſtom 
% on former occaſions of the ſame nature? 
« Was it not a miſtake, after the ſuppreſ- 
e ſion of the rebellion, and the trial and exe- 
e cution of the principal authors of it, to 
e keep up animoſities and drive people to 
e deſpair, by not paſſing an act of indem- 
© nity; by keeping ſo many perſons in hard 
e and tedious confinement ; and by grant- 
e ing freedoms to ſome, without leaving 
« them any means to ſubſiſt ? Is it not a miſ- 
e take, not to truſt to a vote of parliament 
for the making good ſuch engagements 
&« as his majeſty ſhall think proper to enter 
« into ; and, inſtead of that, to inſiſt on the 


granting this ſupply in ſuch an extraor- 
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cc dinary a manner? Is it not a miſtake, to 


<< take this opportunity to create diviſions, 
„ and render ſome of the king's beſt friends 
4 ſuſpeted and obnoxious? Is it not a 
< miſtake, in ſhort, to form parties and 
© cabals, in order to bring in a bill to 
< repeal the act againſt occaſional confor- 
„ mity 2”? 2) | 

Theſe objections were anſwered by Mr. 
Barington Shute, who, among other things, 
obſerved, that his majeſty, indeed, was re- 
ceived with the univerſal applauſe of all his 
ſubjects ; but that it was evident, from the 
ſucceeding events, that the joy, expreſſed 
by ſome of them was by no means ſincere : 
that the rebellion, which afterwards broke 
out was owing, not to the ill conduct of the 


miniſtry, but the inveterate prejudices of 


thoſe, who, rather than not impoſe a Po- 
Piſh pretender on the nation, would willing- 
ly have ſacrificed the liberties, civil and reli- 
gious, of their country; and that he was 
ſurprized to ſee a gentleman, who, he was 
ſure, condemned that rebellion as much as 
any member of the houſe, endeavour to vin- 
dicate the rebels by throwing the blame upon 
thoſe who were entirely innocent : that his 
majeſty, it was owned, immediately after his 
acceſſion, had made ſeveral changes in the 
miniſtry; but, in all theſe he had followed 
the rules of prudence, juſtice, and grati- 
rude, inaſmuch as he had advanced thoſe, 
who, in the worſt of times, had given 
undoubted proofs of their affection and at- 
tachment to his intereſt, in the room of ſuch, 
as had been preferred, in the laſt reign, as 
the fitteſt inſtruments to deitroy the Pro- 
teſtant ſuccefſion, even before it took place, 
and had fince been engaged in open rebel- 
lion againſt his majeſty: that as to the 
other miſtakes charged upon the miniſtry, 
they might be reduced to theſe two; the not 
paſſing an act of indemnity; and the deſign 
to repeal the bill againſt occaſional confor- 
mity : that, with reſpect to the firſt, men 
were divided into their ſentiments about it ; 
and conſidering the reſtleſs ſpirit of the diſ- 
.contented party, it was hard to determine, 


whether an indemnity was the] beſt way to 
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reclaim them, inaſmuch as it was notorious, 
that the repeated inſtancgs of clemency, 
which his majeſty had ſhewgſance his acceſ- 
ſion, had been abuſet R geſpiſed: that 
touching the repeat d tu set againſt the 
diſſenters, nothing, in his opinion, was either 
more juſt or reaſonable; and he could not 
but wonder, that a gentleman who had been 
turned out of his employment in the laſt 
reign, and reſtored to it in the preſent, 
ſhould account it a miſtake to give eaſe and 
ſatisfaCtion to the undoubted friends of his 
majeſty, | 

Several gentlemen, it ſeems, had had ſome 
private meetings in order to concert meaſures 
for procuring a repeal of the occaſional bill, 
and it was to theſe meetings that Mr. Smith 
alluded, when he talked of parties and 
cabals, Mr. Shute was ſeconded by Mr. Stan- 
hope, who obſerved, that though he had 
the honour to ſerve his majeſty ever ſince 
his acceſſion to the throne; yet, as there 
were ſeveral perſons, who had a greater 
ſhare than himſelf in the adminiſtration of 
affairs, he would leave it to them to juſtify 
their conduct; but that, nevertheleſs, he 
would clear up a principal point, by aflur- 
jag the houſe, that he had, ſome time ago, 
received the kig's orders to draw up an act 
of indemnity. . After a long debate it was 
carried by a conſiderable majority, that the 
ſum demanded ſhould be granted to his ma- 
jeſty. 

The miniſtry now underwent an almoſt 
total revolution. The earl of Sunderland and 
Mr. Addifon were appointed ſecretaries of 
ſtate; Mr. Stanhope became firſc commil- 
ſioner of the treaſury, and chancellor of the 
exchequer: Mr. Craggs was declared ſecre- 
tary at war: the earl of Berkley, was conſti- 
tuted firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, in 
the room of the earl of Orford, who re- 
regned : the duke of Bolton obtained the 
government of Ireland; and was fucceed- 
ed in the poſt of lord-chamberlain by the 
duke of Newcaſtle: the duke of Devon- 
ſhire reſigned his place of preſident of the 
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| council, 
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On the ſixth day of May, the king going 
to the houſe ders, informed the parlia- 
ment, in a ſhorglpeech, chat the fleet under 
Sir George By ieh had failed to the 
Baltic to obſerve the: motions of the Swedes, 
was ſafely arrived in the Sound; an event, 
which, he hoped, would effectually ſecure 


the kingdom againſt any immediate danger 


of an invaſion : that this likewiſe afforded 
him an opportunity of making a conſidera- 


ble reduction in his land forces; an oppor- 


tunity which he embraced with the greateſt 


pleaſure, having eſtabliſhed it as a rule with 


himſelf, to conſult, in every thing, the eaſe of 
his people, as far as was conſiſtent with their 
ſafety; and, for his own part, as he ſhould 
always place his greatneſs in the proſperity 
of his ſubjects, ſo ſhould he ever deſire that 
his power might be ſounded in their affec- 
tions: that, for theſe reaſons, he had given 
orders for the ſpeedy diſbanding of ten thou- 
ſand men: that he had likewiſe given direc- 
tions to prepare an act of grace, and, how- 
ever this tavour;might be received by thoſe 
who were obſtinately bent upon the ruin of 


| their country, he flattered himſelf it would 


raiſe a due ſenſe of gratitude in all ſuch, as 


had been artfully miſled into treaſonable prac- 


tices againſt his perſon and government, 
and prefer them from ſtanding in need of the 
like mercy for the future, when ſuch an in- 
ſtance of clemency might not be fo conſiſtent 
with the public welfare, as it would be a- 
greeable to his own inclinations: that he 
hoped they would take proper meaſures for 
reducing the public debts, with a juſt regard 
to parliamentary credit: and go on to finiſh 
the public buſineſs with all poſſible diſpatch 
and unanimity. 

Some ſteps had already been taken to- 
wards a reduction of the national debt, which 
was comprehended under the two heads of 
redeemable and irredeemable incumbrances. 
The firſt had been contracted with a redeem- 
able intereſt; and theſe the public had a 
tight to diſcharge: the others conſiſted of 
long and ſhort annuities, granted for a 
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greater or leſſer number of years, which | 
could not be altered without the conſent of 
Nums, 45. Vol. II. 
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the proprietors. Mr. Robert Walpole, when 
at the head of the treaſury, had projected a 
ſcheme for leſſening the intereſt, and paying 
the capital of theſe national debts, He pro- 
poſed, in the houſe of commons, to reduce 
the intereſt of redeemable funds, and offer 
an alternative to the proprietors of annui— 
ties. 

His plan was approved; but, when he re- 
ſigned his places, the new miniſters thought 
proper to make ſome alterations in it, with 
which he was by no means ſatisfied. In the 
courſe of the debate on this ſubject, ſome 
warm altercation paſſed between him and 
Mr. Stanhope, from which it appeared, that 
they had made a practice of ſelling places and 
reverſions. 

Mr. Hungerford ſtanding up, ſaid, he was 
ſorry to ſee two ſuch great men running foul 
of one another; that, however, they ought 
ſtill to be looked upon as patriots, and fathers 
of their country; and ſince they had, by 
miſchance, diſcovered their nakedneſs, the 
other members ought, according to the cuſ- 
tom of the eaſt, to cover it by turning their 
backs upon them. Mr. Bſocawen moved, 
that the houſe would lay their commands 
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upon them, that no farther notice ſhould be 


taken of what had paſſed. He was ſeconded 
by Mr. Methuen : the houſe approved of the 
motion ; and the ſpeaker took their word and 
honour, that they ſhould not proſecute their 
reſentment. 

The Bank and South ſea company having 
agreed to provide money for ſuch creditors 
as ſhould be willing to receive their princi- 
pal and intereſt, the houſe came tothe follow- 
ing reſolutions: that all the public funds 
redeemable by law, which do not exceed five 


pounds per cent. per annum ſhould be re- 
| deemed, according to their reipective pro- 


viſoes or clauſes of redemption, contained in 
the acts of parliament for that purpoſe, or 
(with the conſent of the propriecors) ſhould 


| be converted into an intereſt or annuity, not 


exceeding five pounds per cent. per annum, 
redeemable by parliament: that his majeſty 


ſhould be enabled to borrow of any perſon 
or perſons, bodies politic or corporate, ſuch 
PS: ſum 
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ſum or ſums of money, as ſhould be requilite 
to redeem the ſaid redeemable funds, at any 
Tate not exceeding five pounds per cent. per 
annum, or to ſecure the ſame upon the funds 
fo to be redeemed : that the annuity of one 
hundred and fix thouſand, five hundred and 
one pounds, thirteen ſhillings and five pence, 
payable to the governor and company of 
the Bank, out of the window-tax, by virtue of 
ſeveral acts of Parliament in that behalf, for 
the principal ſum of one million, five hun- 
dred and ſeventy-five thouſand, twenty-ſeven 
pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings, and ten pence 
half-penny by them advanced, ſhould be re- 
deemed, or (by conſent of the ſaid gover- 
nor and company) be converted into an 1n- 
tereſt or annuity, not exceeding five pounds 
per cent. redeemable by parliament : that ſo 
much of the fund, commonly called the Ag- 

regate fund, ſettled by an act of parliament 
in the firſt year of his preſent majeſty, as is 
applicable to the intereſt, circulation, ex- 
changing, or cancelling the preſent exche- 
quer- bills, ſheuld alſo be redeemed : that 
his majeſty ſhould be enabled to authorize 
the high-treaſurer, or the commiſſioners of 
the treaſury, for the time being, to treat 
and agree with any perſon or perſons, bodies 
politic or corporate, for circulating ſuch a 
number of exchequer bills, at a rate not 
exceeding four pounds ten ſhillings per cent. 
per annum, for intereſt, exchange, and cir- 
culation, as might be charged and ſecured 
upon that part of the Aggregate- fund ſo to 
be redeemed: that the annuities of fx hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, and eight thouſand 
pounds, payable to the governor and com- 
pany of merchants of England, trading to 
the South-ſea, ſhould likewiſe be redeemed : 
that the annuities payable by an act of par- 
liament of the twelfth year of the reign of 
king William the third, to certain patentees 
therein named, their heirs and aflignees, out 
of the weekly ſum of three thouland ſeven 
hundred pounds charged on the exciſe, ſhould 
alſo be redeemed: that the ſeveral terms of 
years remaining on the duties appropriated 
by the two lottery acts, paſſed in the ninth 


year of the reign of her late majeſty queen 
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Anne, and by the two lottery acts, paſſed in 
the tenth year of her aii late majeſty, ſhould 
be made perpetual; *that-. the ſaid duties 
comprehended in the ſaid Four lottery acts, 
ſhould be made one fund for the future: that 
the proprietors of the orders, grounded on the 
ſaid lottery acts, ſhould, within a limited 
time make their election, either to accept 
annuities after the rate of five pounds per 
cent. per annum, redeemable by parliament, 
out of ſuch general fund, or to be paid ſo 
much as remained due to them upon their 
orders reſpectively: that, in all caſes where 
the proprietors ſhould chooſe to have their 
principal, the five per cent. per annum there. 
by ſaved, ſhoula be eſtabliſhed as another 
fund, towards anſwering ſuch ſums of money 
as ſhould be advanced (for diſcharging the 
principal) by loans, or ſuch other {ſecurities 
as ſhould be thought proper: that his ma. 
jeſty ſhould be enabled to give power for re- 
ceiving voluntary ſubſcriptions from any per- 
ſon or peſons, intitled to any of the annui- 
ties iſſuing out of the public funds, for tle 
reſidue of the reſpective terms of 99, 96, 89, 
or 32 years formerly purchaſed therein (not 
being ſubject to redemption), who ſhould 
be willing to accept, in lieu thereof, perpe- 
tual annuities redeemable by parliament, and 
to agree to ſome other regulations mentioned 
in the reſolution of the houfe : that all fay- 
ings, which ſhould ariſe upon any of the 
preſent funds by the propoſed redemption, 
and reduction, ſhould, after all deficiencies, 
that might happen upon any of the ſaid 
funds, were made good, be reſerved and 
applied, towards diſcharging and reducing 
the national debt: and that all the faid du- 
tics now 1n being, or to be continued, ſhould 
immediately ceaſe and determine, after the 
ſaid national debt ſhould be diſcharged 
and paid off. On theſe reſolutions were 
founded the three bills that paſſed into Jaws, 
under the names of The South-ſea- 
« act, the Bank- act, and the general-fund- 
6 act.” | 
The original-ſtock of the South- ſea com- 
pany did not exceed nine millions four hun- 


dred and ſeventy one thouſand three bug 


| lave for circulating the two millions five 


1. D. 1117.) 
and twenty-five pounds; but, as the funds 
granted weraz ſufficſent to anſwer the intereſt 
of ten millions at H per cent. the company 
made up that ſum to the government, for 
which they received an intereſt or annuity 


of ſix hundred thouſand pounds, and eight 


thouſand pounds a year for management. 


By this act they declared themſelves wil- 


ling to receive an annuity of five hundred 
thouſand, and eight thouſand pounds a 
year for management. It was enacted, 
that the company ſhould continue a cor- 
poration, until the redemption of their an- 
nuity, towards which not leſs than a mil- 
lion ſhould be paid at a time. They were 
likewiſe required to advance a ſum not ex- 
ceeding two millions towards diſcharging the 
principal and intereſt, due on the four lot- 
tery funds of the ninth and tenth years of 
ueen Anne, 

By the Bank- act the governour and com- 
pany declared themſelves willing to accept 
an annuity of eighty-eight thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fifty-one pounds, ſeven ſhil- 
lings, and ten-pence half-penny, or the prin- 
cipal of one . miilion, ſeven hundred, and 
ſeventy-five thoutand, twenty-ſeven pounds, 
thirteen ſhillings and ten-pence hali-penny, 
in lieu of the preſent annuity, amounting 
to one hundred and fix thouſand five hun- 
dared and one pounds, thirteen ſhillings, 
and five-pence. They likewile declared 
themſelves willing to diſcharge, and deli- 
ver up to be cancelled, as many exchequer- 
bills as amounted to two millions, and to 
accept of an annuity of one hundred thou- 
and pounds, being after the rate of five 
per cent, redeemable after one year's no- 
tice; to circulate the remaining exche- 
quer-bills as amounted to two millions, and 
to accepr of an annuity of one hundred 
thouſand pounds, being after the rate of 
five per cent, redeemable after one year's 
notice; to circulate the remaining exche- 
quer-bills at three per cent. and one penny 
per day. It was enacted, that the former 
allowances ſhould be continued ro the enſu- 
ing Chriſtmas ; after which, the bank ſhould 
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hundred and ſixty- one thouſand twenty-five 
pounds remaining exchequer- bills an an- 
nuity of ſeventy-ſix thouſand eight hundred 
and thirty pounds fifteen ſhillings, at the 
rate of three pounds per cent, till redeem- 
ed, over and above the one penny per day 
for intereſt. By the ſame act the bank was 
required to advance a ſum not exceeding 
two millions five hundred thouſand pounds, 
towards diſcharging the national debt, 
if wanted, on condition that they ſhould 
have five pounds per cent. for as much as 
they ſhould advance, redeemable by parlia- 
ment. Da | 
The general-fund act recited the ſeveral 
acts of parliament, for eſtabliſhing-the four 
lotteries in the ninth and tenth years of the 
late queen, mentioned the terms of years 
for which theſe revenues were granted, and 


| ſtated the annual produce of the ſeveral 


funds, amounting in all to ſeven hundred 
twenty-four thouſand eight hundred forty- 
nine pounds, fix ſhillings. and ten-pence 
haif-penny. This was the general-iund 
the deficiency of which was to be made 
good annually, out of the firſt aids granted 
by parliament. For the regular payment 
of all ſuch annuities as ſhould be made pay- 
able by this act, it was ordained, that all 
the duties and revenues mentioned there- 
in, ſhould continue for ever; with the pro- 
viſo, however, that the revenues rendered 
by this act perpetual, ſhould be ſubject to re- 
demption. This act contained a clauſe, by 
which the ſinking fund was eſtabliſhed. The 
reduction of intereſt to five per cent. pro- 
ducing a ſurplus or exceſs upon the appro- 
priated funds, it was enacted that all the mo- 
nies ariſing from time to time, as well from 
the ſurplus by virtue of the acts for redeem- 
ing the funds of the bank and of the South- 
ſea company, as alſo from the ſurplus of the 
duties and revenues by this act appropriat- 
ed to make good the general fund, and the 
overplus monies of the ſaid general fund, 
ſhould be appropriated and employed for the 
diſcharging the principal and intereſt of ſuch 
national debts as were incurred before the 


| twenty-fifth of December of the preceding 


year, 
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year, in ſuch, manner as ſhould be ordered | 


| 


or appointed by any future act of parlia- 
ment, to be diſcharged out of the ſame, and 
for none other uſe, intent, or purpoſe what- 
ſoever. 

The earl of Oxford had now been con- 
fined almoſt two years in the Tower: and 
finding the ſeſſion likely to come to an end, 
without taking his caſe into conſideration, 
he preſented a petition to the houſe of lords, 


praying, that his impriſonment might not 
be indefinite. Some of the Tory lords affirm- 


ed, that the impeachment was determined 
and deſtroyed by the prorogation of parlia- 
ment, which ſuperſeded the whole proceed- 


ing; but the contrary was voted by a great 


myority. 

The thirteenth day of June was fixed for 
the trial; and the houſe of commons made 
acquainted with this reſolution. The com- 
mons appointed a committee to inquire into 
the ſtate of the earl's impeachment ; and, in 
conſequence of their report, ſent a meſſage 
to the lords, demanding longer time to pre- 
pare for the trial. Accordingly the day 


was prolonged to the twenty-fourth day of 


June; and the commons appointed a com- 
mittee, with four other members, to be the 
managers for making good the articles of im- 
peachment. 

At the time appointed, the peers re- 
paired to the court in Weſtminſter-Hall, the 
earl of Oxford was brought from the Tower, 
preceded by the gentleman-jailor, who carried 
the axe, and ſtood with it at the bar on the 
left hand of the priſoner, with the edge turn- 
ed from him. 

The articles of impeachment being read, 
with the earl's anſwer, and the replication 
of the commons, Mr. Hampden made a 
long ſpeech by way of introduction. Then 
Sir Joleph Jekyll ſtood up to make good the 
firſt article of the charge, when lord Harcourt 
ſignified to their lordſhips, that he had a mo- 


tion to make, and they accordingly adjourn- 


ed to their own houſe. 
There he repreſented, that a great deal 
of time would be unneceſſarily conſumed 
in going through all the articles of the im- 
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peachment : that, if the commons could make 
good the two articles fat high-treaſon, the 
earl of Oxford would forfeit both life and 
eſtate, and there would be an end of the mat- 
ter; whereas, to proceed in the method pro- 
poſed by the commons, would draw out the 
trial to a prodigious length: and, that it 

would be a great hardſhip upon a peer, who 
had already undergone ſo long a confine- 
ment, to appear every day at their bar, like 
a traitor, and be, at laſt, found guilty only 
of high crimes and miſdemeanours. He 
therefore moved, that the commons might 
not be admitted to proceed, until judgment 


| ſhould be firſt given upon the articles for high 


treaſon, 

This reſolution being intimated to the 
commons, they delivered a paper, importing, 
that they conceived it to be their undoubted 
right to impeach a peer, either for high-trea- 
lon, or for high crimes and miſdemeanours; 
or, ſhould they ſee occaſion, to mix both 
in the ſame accuſation : that the impeach- 
ment againſt the earl of Oxford, was one 
continued accutation, conſiſting of high 
crimes and miſdemeanours : that the facts 
on which the articles preceding thoſe of high 
treaſon were grounded, were laid together 
in the order of time, and followed each other 
ſucceſſively, in the ſame manner in which 
they were committed: that, as the commons 
thought this the moſt natural method of ex- 
hibiting the ſeveral articles againſt the ſaid 
earl, they were of opinion, that they ought. 
to proceed in proof of theſe articles in the 
ſame manner; ſince it was manifeſt, that, in 
laying open the courſe of ſuch a wicked ad- 
miniſtration, the preceding parts threw light 
upon thoſe which followed; and that the 
proof of the ſeveral articles of high crimes 
and miſdemeanours, naturally led to the 
proof of thoſe for high-treaſon : that, as the 
commons alone were maſters of the evi- 
dence, and, on that account, were beſt a- 
ble to judge what to charge firſt, and what 
next; ſo they were moſt able to determine, 
in what method to proceed for the advar- 
tage of the proſecution, in the event 0 


which all the commons of Great-Britain wer® 
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ſo highly concerned: that, for their own 
art, they could ſee no reaſon why their 
lordſhips might net as well invert the whole 
order of the impathchent, as to preſcribe to 
the commons thoſe particular articles, on 
which they were firſt to proceed; a reſtric- 
tion, which would produce an inextricable 
perplexity, both in the facts and evidence, 
and was by no means conſiſtent with that 
clearneſs and perſpicuity, in which this af · 
fair ought certainly to be placed: that the 
commons, upon examining the records of 
parliament, found divers precedents of im- 
peachments for high-treaſon, and other 
high crimes and miſdemeanours, in the 
ſame accuſation; and could not obſerve that 
ever the lords made any objection to 
ſuch manner of proceeding: and that, 
therefore, the commons were bound in du- 
ty to inſiſt upon what they conceived to be 


Y 


their undoubted right of proceeding in this | ty 


trial in the method which they had alread 


adopted. | 
To this remonſtrance, the lords returned 


an anſwer, implying, that they judged it to 


be a right inherent in every court of juſtice, 


to order and direct ſuch methods of pro- 
ceeding, as it ſhould think moſt fit to be 
obſerved in all cauſes, that fell under as 
cognizance: that the power of judicature in 
all impeachments, was a right, which incon- 
teſtably belonged to their lordſhips, nor was 
it determined, by any poſitive rule, in what 
manner the houſe of commons ought to 
proceed in ſuch accuſations : that there was 
no precedent, where the commons, in the 
proſecution of any impeachment, attempted, 
in the firſt place, to make good the articles 
for high crimes and miſdemeanours, and 
afterwards thoſe for high-treaſon : that the 
circumſtances attending a peer, who was im- 
peached of high-treaſon, were ſo very diffe- 
rent from, and ſo much more ignominious 
than thoſe, which accompanied one, who was 
only charged with high crimes and milde- 
meanours, that it would be equally cruel! 
and unjuſt to ſubje& a nobleman to the for- 
mer indignities, when his proſecutors were 
conſcious, that he could only be found guilty 
Nuuz. 45. Vol. II. 
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| of the latter crime: and that, for all theſe 
reaſons, the lords were determined to adhere 
to the reſolution which they had fignified to 
the commons. 8 

The lower houſe demanded a free confe- 
rence, which was refuſed by the upper. The 
diſpute grew more and more warm. The 
lords ſent a meſſage to the commons, import- 
ing, that they intended preſently to proceed 
to the trial of the earl of Oxford. The 
commons paid no regard to this intimation, 
but adjourned to the third day of July. The 
lords, repairing to Weſtminſter-hall, took 
their places, ordered the earl to be brought to 
the bar, and made proclamation for his accu- 
ſers to appear. Having waited for a quarter of 
an hour, they adjourned to their own houſe, 
where, after ſome debate, the earl was acquit- 
ted, upon a diviſion : then, returning to the 
hall, they voted, that he ſhould be ſer at liber- 


Oxford owed his ſafety, not only to the 
diſpute between the two houſes, but likewiſe 
to the late change in the adminiſtration ; with- 
out which he would never - have numbered 
among his friends, as he did on this occaſion, 
the dukes of Devonſhire and Argyle, the earls 


of Nottingham and Illay, and the lord Town- 


ſend. The commons were enraged at the 
eſcape of this nobleman, whom they actually 


| believed guilty of having betrayed the intereſt 


of his country; and they, at firſt, propoſed to 
proceed againit him by way of attainder : 

but a motion, which was made for that pur- 
pole, was carried in the negative. Neverthe- 
leſs, in order to expreſs their reſentment at 

his conduct, they preſented an addreſs to 

the king, deſiring he might be excepted out 

of the intended act of grace. The king pro- 

miſed to cornply with their requeſt, and, in 

the mean time, forbade the earl to appear 

at court, | 

On the fifteenth day of July, the earl ef 
Sunderland delivered, in the houſe of peers, 

the act of grace, which paſſed through both 

houſes without any difficuiry, From this in- 
demnity were excepted, the earl of Oxford, 

Mr. Prior, Mr. Thoms Harley, Mr. Arthur 


| 
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Moor, Criſp, Nodes, Obryan, Redmayne 
the printer, and Thomſon, the aſſaſſinators 
in Newgate confined ſince the reign of king 
William, and the clan of Mac- gregory in 
Scotland. By virtue of this act, the earl of 
Carnwarth, and the lords Widdrington and 
Nairn were immediately diſcharged ; but the 
lord Duffus was continued in priſon, with 
an allowance of three pounds per week. 
All the gentlemen who lay under ſentence 
of death in Newgate were diſmiſſed, as were 
thoſe that were detained, on account of the 
rebellion in the Fleet, the Marſhalſea, and 
other priſons of the kingdom. The yearly 
value of the forfeited eſtates in England and 
Ireland amounted to forty-ſeven thouſand, ſix 


hundred and twenty-ſix pounds, eighteen | 


ſhillings and five-pence half-penny; the 
rents of thoſe in Scotland were eſtimated at 
twenty nine-thouſand, ſix hundred and nine- 
ty-five pounds, ſix ſhillings and eight pence 
ſterling. 


The act of grace being prepared for the 


royal aſſent the very day on whichit was pre- 


ſented, the king went to the houſe of peers 


in the afternoon, and, having given his 
ſanction to all the bills that were ready, cloſed 
the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he thank- 
ed the pariiament for the vigour and diſpatch, 
with which they had conducted the public 
buſineſs; and expreſſed his hope, that ſuch 
of his ſubjects, as ſhould, by the preſent in- 
demnity, be reſtored to the enjoyment of 
their former liberty, and to the protection of 
thoſe laws, againſt which they had offended, 
would have a due ſenſe of this his indulgence, 
and would give him the moſt acceptable re- 
turn they could poſſibly make him, that of 
becoming friends, inſtead of enemies, to their 
COU try. 

Meanwhile the negociations of the North 
were continued againſt the king of Sweden, 
who had penctrated into Noiway, and was 
advancing towards Chriſtadt, the capital of, 
that kingdom, The Czar had ſent fix thou- 
ſand Ruſſians to aſſiſt the allied army con-; 
ſiiting of Danes, Pruſſians, and Hanoverians, 
in the reduction of Wiſmar, which he intend- 
ed to procure for his neice, the princeſs Ca- 
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| licious inſinuations of his enemies. 
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-tharina, lately married to the duke of Meck. 
lenburg Swerin : but bfore his troops ar. 
rived, the place had ſyFreridered, and the 
Ruſſians were not admnted;ingo the garriſon; 
a circumſtance, which, inertaſed the miſun. 
derſtanding between him and the king of 
Great Britain. | 
Nevertheleſs he agreed to a propoſal of 
making a deſcent upon Schonen, and ay. 
ally aſſumed the command of the combined 
fleets of England, Holland, Denmark and 
Ruſſia; though he was by no means pleaſeq 
to ſee Sir John Norris in the Baltic, becauſe 
he had formed deſigns againſt Denmark, 
which, he knew, the Britiſh admiral would 
protect. He ſuddenly laid aſide the expe. 
dition againſt Schonen, on pretence that the 
ſeaſon was too far advanced; and the kin 
of Denmark publiſhed a long manifeſto re. 
monſtrating againſt his conduct on this oc- 
caſion. 
By this time baron Gortz, lately ſet at 
liberty, had planned a pacification between 
his maſter and the Czar, who was diſcon- 
tented with all his German allies, becauſe 
they oppoſed his getting any fouting in 
the empire, This monarch arrived at Am- 
ſterdam in December, whither he was follow: 
ed by the Czarina in January; and he actual- 
ly reſided at the Hague, when king George 
paſſed through it, in his way to England ; but 
he declined an interview with his Britannic 
majeſty. During the Czar's abode in Hol- 
land, count Gyllenburg's letters were pub- 
liſhed at London; and from ſeveral paſlages 
it appeared, that the monarch was privy to 
the conſpiracy. His miniſter at the Engliſh 
court preſented a memorial, complaining that 
the king had cauſed to be printed the ma— 
| He pre- 
tended an entire ignorance of the deſigns cf 
the Swediſh kin. He accuſed the co.rc of 
England of having privately treated of a ſe- 
parate peace with Charles, and even of hav- 
ing promiſed to aſſiſt him againſt the Czar, 
provided he would relinquiſh his pretenſions 
to Bremen and Verden. Nevertheleſs he ex- 


preſſed an inclination to re-eſtabliſh the an- 
cient good underſtanding between Englznd 
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AD. 1717. ] 
and Ruſſia, and to engage in vigorous mea- 
ſures for the proſecution of the war againſt 

the common enem e. | 
The memoxial 'way' anſwered by the king 
of Great-Britain, who affected to believe the 
innocence of the Czar, convinced him of the 
neceſſity of publiſhing the letters at length 
far the information of the parliament, 
and aſſured him he ſhould have reaſon to 
be fully ſatisfied, if he would remove the 
only obſtacle to their mutual good un- 
derſtanding; in other words, withdraw the 
Ruſſian troops from the empire. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe friendly profeſſions, a ſecret 
grudge continued to prevail between the two 
monarchs during the remaining part of their 
lives. 

The Czar made an excurſion to the court 
of Verſailles, where he propoſed to engage 
in a confederacy with the regent of France. 
He offered to enter the empire with a nu- 
merous army, which ſhould be at the diſpoſal 
of the regent, provided he would pay him 
the ſubſidies he demanded, which amounted 
to a conſiderable ſum. His propoſal was re- 
jected, and communicated by the regent to 
the king of Great-Britain. Nevertheleſs he 
concluded a treaty of friendſhip with France, 
and in compliance with the regent's requeſt, 
promiſed to recall his forces from Mecklen- 
burg. 

At his return to Amſterdam, he had an 
interview with baron Gortz, who undertook 
to compromize all differences between him 
and the king of Sweden within three months; 
and Peter agreed to ſuſpend all operations 
againſt Sweden, until that term ſhould be 
expired. A congreſs was opened at Abo; 
but the conferences were afterwards trans- 
ferred to Aland. The articles were foon 
adjuſted. The Czar engaged to aſſiſt Charles 
in the conqueſt of Norway: and they pro- 
miſed to unite all their forces againſt the 
king of Great-Britain, ſhoul4 he endea- 
vour to oppoſe their deſigns. Both were en- 
raged againſt that monarch; and one part 
of their ſcheme was ſuppoled to be to raiſe 


the pretender to the throne of Great-Brt- 
tain, 


8 UE: 3, 


| Baron Gortz ſet out from Aland for Fre- 
derickſtadt in Norway, with the plan of 
peace; but, before he arrived, Charles was 
killed by a cannon-ball from the. town, 
while he viſited the trenches, on the thirti- 
eth day of December. Gortz was arreſted 
on the road; and as he had incurred the 
hatred of the Swediſh nobility, by the inſo- 
lence of hisbehaviour, he was immediately 
brought to the ſcaffold, where he ſuffered 
with great reſolution. The death of Charles 
produced an entire change in the face of 
affairs. Sweden was obliged to ſubmit z 
while the Czar, the king of Denmark, and 
king George, as eleftor of Hanover, re- 
mained in poſſeſſion of what they had ac- 
quired, 

The peace of the North was no ſooner re- 
eſtabliſhed, than freſh diſturbances broke 
out 1n the Southern parts of Europe. The 
emperor had declared war againſt the Turks, 
who had attacked and driven his allies, the 
Venetians, from the Morea. The pope con- 
ſidered this as a religious war, and obtained 
repeated aſſurances from the king of Spain, 
that he would not undertake any thing a- 
gainſt the emperor, while engaged in ſo 
laudable a quarrel. Philip had even ſent a 
ſquadron of ſix ſhips and five gallies to the 
aſſiſtance of the Venetians. In the courſe of 
"this year, however, he equipped fuch a 
ſtrong armament as gave occaſion to ſuſpect, 
that, inſtead of aſſiſting the Chriſtian pow- 
ers againſt the infidels, he intended to make 
ſome attempt on the dominions of the em- 
peror. 

The event juſtified the ſuſpicion. On the 
twentieth day of July, the marquis de Lede, 
commander of the Spaniſh fleet, ſet ſail from 
Barcelona, and landing at Cagliari in Sardi- 
nia, which belonged to his Imperial majeſty, 
reduced the whole iſland to ſubjection. 
At the ſame time, Philip pretended to juſtify 
theſe proceedings by a manifeſto, in which 
he alledged, that the archduke had, con- 
trary to the faith of treaties, encouraged 
and ſupported the rebellion of his ſubjects 
in Catalonia, by frequent ſuccours from 


Naples and other places; and that the 
grand 
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grand inquiſitor of 3 had been ſeized, 
though furniſhed with a paſſport from his 
holineſs. N. | 
He promiſed, however, to proceed no far- 
ther, and ſuſpend all operations, that the 
powers of Europe might have time and op- 
portunity to contrive expedients for adjuſting 
all differences, and ſecuring the peace and 
balance of power in Italy; and he even a- 
greed to refer the deciſion of this important 
affair to the king of Great-Britain and the 
ſtates-general. Theſe powers undertook the 
office. Conferences were begun'between the 


miniſters of the emperor, France, and Hol- 


land: and theſe produced, in the courſe of the 
following year, the famous quadruple al- 
liance. 

On the third day of November the prin- 

ceſs of Wales was delivered of a prince, who 

was baptized on the twenty-eighth day of 
the ſame month, and died in a ſhort time af- 

ter. This baptiſm was unhappily productive 

of a difference between the king and the 

prince of Wales. The cuſtom, it ſeems, on 
ſuch an occaſion, was, that, when the child 

was a boy, and the king ſtood god - father, 

the place of ſecond god-father was ſupplied 

by one of the principal lords of the court, 

commonly the lord-chamberlain for the time 

being. The prince, who was ignorant of the 

cuſtom, intended, that his uncle, the duke 

of York and biſhop of Onaſburg, ſhould 

ſtand god-father. ' The king, who had been 

at the pains to inform himſelf of the matter, 

appointed the duke of Newcaſtle, then lord- 

chamberlain, to ſtand, not as repreſenting 
the duke of York, but in his own proper 
name and perſon. The prince, not knowing 
that the duke acted in obedience to his 

majeſty's command, was highly incenſed 

at his grace's behaviour, and, after the cere- 

mony, expreſſed his reſentment in very warm 
terms. 

The king, thinking it neceſſary to check 
ſuch an unſeaſonable appearance of paſſion, 
ordered the prince to confine himſelf within 
his own apartments; and afterwards ſignified 
his pleaſure that he ſhould quit the palace of 
St. James's. He retired with the princeſs to 
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a houſe belonging to the earl of Grantham; 
but the children were detained at the palace. 
Notice was given to all peets and peereſſes, 
and all privy- counſellors and their wives, 
that in caſe they viſited the prince and prin. 
ceſs, they ſhould forbear coming into his ma- 
jeſty's preſence; and all who enjoyed poſts and 
places under both king and prince, were 
obliged to quit the ſervice of one or other, 
at their option. 

The parliament meeting on the twenty. 
firſt day of November, the king in his ſpeech 
to both houſes, obſerved, that he had reduced 
the army to very near one half ſince the be- 
ginning of laſt ſeſſion: that he could hearti- 
ly wiſh, that, at a time, when the com- 
mon enemies of the reformed religion were, 
by all manner of artifices, endeavouring to 
undermine and weaken it, both at home and 
abroad, all thoſe, who were friends to the 
preſent happy eftabliſkment, might unani- 
mouſly concur in ſome proper method for 
the greater ſtrengthening the Proteſtant in- 
tereſt; of which, as the church of England 
was unqueſtionably the main ſupport and 
bulwark, ſo would ſhe reap the principal 
benefit of every advantage, acruing from the 
union and mutual charity of all Proteſtants: 
and that as none could recommend them- 
ſelves more eftectually to his favour and coun- 
tenance, than by a ſincere zeal for the juſt 
rights of the crown and liberties of the 
people, he was ; firmly determined to 
encourage all thoſe, who acted agreea- 
ble to the conſtitution of theſe his king- 
doms, and conſequently to the princi- 
yy on which his government was found- 
ed. 

Addreſſes of thanks having been preſent- 
ed by both houſes, the commons proceeded 
to take into conſiderat ion the eſtimates and 
accounts, in order to ſettle the eſtabliſhment 
of the army, navy, and ordnance. Ten 
thouſand men were voted for the ſea ſervice; 
and the ſum of two hundred and twenty- 
four thouſand, eight hundred and fifty- ſeven 
pounds, fourteen ſhillings and eleven-pencc, 
was. granted for defraying the expences of 


the navy. 
When 
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When the ſupply for the army fell under | 


prove that twelve thouſand men were fully 
ſufficient. 


rymple, who affirmed, that fixteen thouſand 


for his raſhneſs ; but as his meaning might 


lotted. 


G E 


deliberation, a vety warm debate enſued 
upon the number of troops that ought to be 
maintained. Sir William Wyndham, Mr. 
hippen, and Mr. Walpole endeavoured to 


They were anſwered by Mr. 
Craggs, ſecretary at war, and Sir David Dal- 


were abſolutely neceſſary. oh 
Mr. Shippen in the courſe of the debate 


ſaid, that the ſecond paragraph of the king's , 
ſpeech ſeemed rather to be calculated for the 
meridian of Germany than of Great-Bri- 
tain; and that it was a great misfortune, the 
king was a ſtranger to our language and con- 
ſtitution. This inſolent expreſſion was 
highly reſented by ſeveral members, parti- 


cularly by Mr. Lechmere, who urged, that | 


it was a ſcandalous invective againſt the 
king's perſon and government; and moved 
that the member who uſed it, ſhould be ſent 
to the Tower. Mr, Walpole, obſerved, 
that if the words in queſtion were uttered 
by the perſon, on whom they were charg- 
ed, the Tower was too light a puniſhment 


have been miſunderſtood in the heat of de- 
bate, he thought he ſhould be indulged 
with the liberty of explaining himſelf. 
Mr. Shippen refuſing to retract or excuſe 
what he had ſaid, was voted to the Tower 
by a great majority. The number of land 
forces was fixed at ſixteen thouſand three 
hundred and forty-ſeven effective men ; and 
for the maintenance of theſe the ſum of ſix 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds was al- 


g 


A. D. 1718. About this time one James 
Shepherd, a youth of eighteen, apprentice 
to a coach-maker, and an enthuſiaſt in Ja- 
cobitiſm, ſent a letter to one Mr. Leathes, 
a Nonjuring clergyman, propoſing a ſcheme 
fer aſſaſſinating the king. He was imme- 
diately apprehended and brought to his trial. 
He ſaid he had imbibed theſe principles at 
the ſchool of Saliſbury, and had been con- 


irmed in them by the writings of ſeveral of 
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ſign of which he was accuſed, declared he had 
harboured it for three years paſt, nor did he 
think there was any {in in carrying it into 
execution. He was accordingly condemned 
upon his own confeſſion, and executed at 
Tyburn. 

This was likewiſe the fate of the marquis 
di Paleotti, an Italian nobleman, brother to 
the dutcheſs of Shrewſbury. He had, in a 
tranſport of paſſion, killed his own ſervant; 
and ſeemed indeed to be diſordered in his 
intellects. After ſentence of death had paſſed 
upon him, ſtrong applications were made to 
the king for a pardon, as well by his ſiſter 
the dutcheſs, as by many other perſons of 
the firſt diſtinction: but the common peo- 
ple became ſo clamorous for juſtice, that it 
was thought dangerous to reſcue him from 
the penalties of the law, which he accord- 
ingly underwent in the moſt ignominious 
manner. 

About this time ſome changes were made 
inthe miniſtry. Lord chancellor Cowper, who 
had been advanced to the dignity of an ear], 
reſigned the great ſeal, which was at firſt 

ut in commiſſion ; but afterwards given to 
lord Parker, as high-chancellor. The earl of 
Sunderland was conſtituted preſident of the 
council, and firſt commiſſioner of the 
treaſury. The earl of Holderneſs was 
placed at the head of the board of trade. 
The lord Stanhope and Mr. Craggs were ap- 
pointed ſecretaries of ſtate. Lord Stanhope 
and lora Cadogan were afterwards created 
earls. 

Mean while, the conduct of the Spaniſh 
monarch attracted the attention of all Eu- 
rope. Notwithſtanding the promiſe he had 
made to ſuſpend his military operations, and 
refer the diſputes, between him and the em- 

eror, to the arbitration of England and 
Holland, he rejected, Vith haughtineſs, the 
propoſals of theſe potentates, and ſtill con- 
tinued his warlike preparations. By the 
care and diligence of his prime miniſter, 
cardinal Alberoni, he equipped a very for- 
midable armament, which, in the beginning 
of June ſet ſail from Barcelona, towards Ita- 


the Nonjuring clergy. He owned the de- 
Nun. 45. Vol, II. FE 


ly; but the deſtination of it was not known, 
4 A A ſtrong 
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A ſtrong ſquadron having been fitted out 
in England, the marquis de Monteleone, 
ambaſſador from Spain, repreſented, in a 
memorial to the Britiſh miniſtry, that ſo 
powerful an armament, in time of peace, 
could not but give umbrage to the king his 
maſter, and alter the good intelligence that 
ſubſiſted between the two crowns. The 
king replied, that he had no intention to 
conceal the deſign of that armament; 
and that he propoſed to ſend admiral Byng 
with a powerful ſquadron into the Medi- 
terranean, to maintain the neutrality of 
Italy, againſt all who ſhould endeavour to 
diſturb it. | 

In the mean time, the negociations of the 
Engliſh and French miniſters produced the 


quadruple alliance between Great- Britain, 


France, the Emperor, and the ſtates gene- 
ral. This famous treaty imported, that the 
king of Spain ſhould reſtore to the emperor, 
within two months after the ratification of 
the articles, the kingdom of Sardinia, and 
renounce all right to that iſland: that he 
ſhould likewiſe renounce all right and claim 
to the dominions of the emperor in Italy and 
the Netherlands; conſent to the emperor's 
being put in poſſeſſion of Sicily, and re- 
nounce the right of reverſion of that king- 
dom to the crown of Spain as ſettled by the 
treaty of Utrecht, on condition, however, 
of having Sardinia in exchange: that the 
emperor ſhould renounce, for himſelf, heirs 
and ſucceſſors, all right and pretenſion to 
any dominions, of which the king of Spain 
was acknowledged rightful poſſeſſor, by the 
treaty of Utrecht: that he ſhould own Philip 
as lawful king of Spain and the Indies, and 
give him the titles and prerogatives belong- 
ing to that dignity: that the dutchies of 
Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, ſhould be 
accounted as male fiefs of the empire, and 
ſhould deſcend, in default of male heirs, to 
the queen of Spain's eldeſt fon; but that 
none of theſe dutchies ſhould ever be poſſeſ- 
ſed by a prince, who was at the ſame time 
king of Spain, nor ſhou!d the king of Spain 
ever take upon him the guardianſhip of that 
prince: that the king of Sicily ſhould re- 
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ſtore that kingdom to the emperor, Within 
two months after the ratification of the ar- 
ticles : that, in return, the. emperor ſhould 
give to the king of Sicily, the iſland of Sar. 
dinia, which he ſhould enjoy, with the title 
of king, but the right of reverſion, in default 
of heirs male, ſhould be reſerved to the 
crown of Spain : that the kings} of Spain and 
Sicily ſhould be allowed three months to con- 
ſider, whether they would accept or reject 
the terms propoſed ; and if, contrary to the 
wiſhes of all Europe, they ſhould continue 
refractory, the mediators ſhould join their 
forces, and compel them to ſubmit : that, 
if any of the mediators ſhould be attack. 
ed, on account of the ſuccours lent to the 
emperor, the others ſhould declare war 
againſt the aggreſſor, and not lay down 
their arms till the emperor was put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Sicily, and eſtabliſhed in the firm 
enjoyment of his Italian dominions : that, 
if either of the kings ſhould accept the terms 
propoſed by the allies, he ſhould join his 
forces with thoſe of the mediators, in or- 
der to oblige the other to comply: and, 
finally, to ſhew that nothing bur juſtice and 
peace was intended, it was expreſsly ſtipu- 
lated, that as ſoon as the emperor was put 
in poſſeſſion of Sicily, he ſhould renounce 
all pretenſions to Spain and the Indies, whe- 
ther king Philip acceded or not, inaſmuch 
as the guaranty of the mediators would be to 
his Imperial majeſty, a ſecurity, equal to the 
renunciations of the Spaniſh monarch, for 
Sicily, the Italian dominions, and the Ne- 
therlands, | 

Such was the nature of the quadruple 
alliance, by which king George and the duke 
of Orleans hoped to preſerve and maintain the 
tranquillity of Europe; but, contrary to their 
expectations, it proved the cauſe of all 


the diſputes, which have ariſen between 


England and Spain in the ſequel. The ſtates- 
general did not approve of ſuch violent mea- 
ſures, and, on various pretences, delayed 
their conſent; but at length they acceded 
to the treaty, which the mediators deter- 
mined, without loſs of time, to render effec- 


King 
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© King George having, in vain, endeavoured 
by intreaties and perſuaſions, to induce the 
king of Spain to agree to the terms, reſolv- 
ed, at laſt, to inforce this remonſtrance by 
more powerful arguments. Sir George Byng 
failed from Spithead, on the foutth day of 
June, with twenty ſhips of the line, two 
fire ſhips, two bomb veſſels, and ample in- 
ſtructions how to act on all emergencies. 
He-arrived at Cape St. Vincent on the thir- 
tieth day of the month, when he diſpatch- 
ed his ſecretary, Mr. Allix, to Cadiz, 


with a letter to colonel Stanhope, the Bri- 


tih miniſter at Madrid, deſiring him to ac- 
quaint his moſt Catholic majeſty, with the 
admiral's arrival in thoſe parts, and lay be- 
fore him the following articles of his inſtruc- 
ions. | | 
we As a ſuſpenſion of arms 1s abſolutely 
« neceſſary for opening conferences and con- 
« ducting the negociations, you are to make 
« inſtances with both parties to ceaſe from 
« uſing any further acts of hoſtility : bur, 
« jn caſe the Spaniards do ſtill inſiſt, with 
« their ſhips of war and forces, to attack 
« the kingdom of Naples, or other the ter- 
« ritories of the emperor in Italy, or to land 
« in any part of Italy, which can only be 
« with a deſign to invade the emperor's do- 
% minions, againſt whom they have declar- 
« ed war by invading Sardania; or, if they 
% ſhould endeavour to make themſelves maſ- 
« ters of the kingdom of Sicily, which mult 
&* be with a deſign to invade the kingdom 
« of Naples; in ſuch a caſe, you are, with 
« all your power, to hinder and obſtruct the 
« ſame. If it ſhould o happen, that, at 
« your arrival, with the fleet under your 
command, in the Mediterranean, the Span- 
* iards ſhould already have landed any 
troops in Italy, in order to invade the 
« emperor's territories, you ſhall endeavour 
* amicably to diſſuade them from perlever- 
* ing in ſuch an attempt, and offer them 
« your aſſiſtance to help them to withdraw 
their troops and put an end to all far- 
* ther acts of hoſtility. But, in caſe theſe 
* your iriendly endeavours ſhould prove 
« ineftectua}, you ſhall, by keeping com- 
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* pany with, or intercepting their ſhips 
* or convoy, or, if it be neceſſary, by 
* openly oppoling them, defend the em- 
** peror's territories from any further at- 
* tempt.” | 
When cardinal Aſberoni peruſed theſe in- 
ſtructions, he told colonel Stanhope, with 
ſome warmth, that his maſter would run all 
hazards, and even ſuffer himſelf to be driven 
out of Spain, rather than recall his troops, or 
conſent to a ſuſpenſion of arms. He ſaid, 
the Spaniards were not to be frightened; and 
he was ſo well convinced, that the fleet 
would do their duty, that, in caſe of their 
being attacked, he ſhould be in no pain for 
the ſucceſs, Mr. Stanhope having put into 
nis hands a liſt of the Britiſh ſquadron, and 
deſired him to compare its ſtrength with that 
of their own fleet, threw it on the ground 
with great emotion, | 
The colonel with ſuch temper, intreated 
him to conſider the ſincere regard, which 
the King his maſter had always ſhewn for 
the honour and intereſt of his Catholic ma- 
jeſty, of which it was impoſſible to give 
ſtronger proofs than he had done by his un- 
wearied endeavours, through the whole courſe 
of the preſent negociation, to procure for 
Spain the moſt advantageous conditions poſ- 
ſible; and that in theſe endeavours he had 
ſucceeded beyond the expectations of any 
reaſonable, unprejudiced perſon: that, though 
by the treaty of Utrecht for the neutrality 
of Italy, concluded at the requeſt of the 
king of Spain himſelf; as alſo by that of 
Weſtminſter, bearing date the twenty, fifth 
day of May, 1716, his majeſty was obliged 
to defend the emperor's dominions, when 
attacked, he had hitherto acted only as a 
mediator, though, ever ſince the enterprize 
againſt Sardinia, he became, by his treaties, 
a party in the war, and had, for a year and 
upwards, been ſtrongly importuned by the 
emperor to fulfil his engagements: that even 
now, when it was impoſſible for him to de- 
lay any longer the ſending his fleet into the 
Mediterranean, it plainly appeared by the 


 admiral's inſtructions, which he had commu- 


nicated to his eminence, and by the orders 
Which 


"—— 
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whom he received intelligence, that the Spa. 


landed in Sicily, reduced Palermo and Meſ- 
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| which he himſelf had received, that his ma- 
jeſty had nothing more at heart than that 


the fleet might be employed in promoting 
the intereſts of the king of Spain: and there- 
fore he hoped his Catholic majeſty would not, 
by refuſing to recall his troops, or conſent to a 
ſuſpenſion of arms, put it out of his power to 
give every proof of the ſincere friendſhip, 
which he always deſired to cultivate with the 
crown of Spain. 

All that the cardinal could be brought to 
promiſe, was, that he would lay the admi- 
ral's letter before the king, and let the en- 
voy know his majeſty's reſolution, This, 
however, he thought proper to delay for 
more than a week, probably with a view 
of giving the Spaniſh forces time to ſecure 
a firm footing in the Sicily. At laſt he 
ſent back the admiral's letter to Mr. Stan- 
hope, with a note importing, that the che- 
valier Byng might execute the orders he had 
received from the king his maſter, 

The admiral in paſſing by Gibralter was 
joined by vice-admiral Cornwall with the 
Argyle and Charles Galley. He proceeded 
to Minorca, where he relieved the garriſon 
of Port- mahon. Then he ſailed for Naples, 
where he arrived on the firſt day of Auguſt, 
and was received as a deliverer: for the Nea- 
politans had been under the moſt terrible ap- 
prehenſions of an invaſion from the Spa- 
niards. | 

Here he had an interview with the Vice- 
roy, count Dawn, by whom he was treated 
with the moſt diſtinguiſhed reſpect, and from 


niſh army, amounting to thirty thouſand men, 
commanded by the marquis de Lede, had 


ſina, and was then employed in the ſiege of 
the citadel belonging to this laſt city : that 
the Piedmonteſe garriſon would ſoon be 
obliged to ſurrender, if not relieved: and 
that an alliance was on the carpet between 
the emperor and the king of Sicily, which 
laſt had deſired the aſſiſtance of the Impe- 
rial troops, and agreed to receive them into 
the citadel of Meſſina. | 


the day, and the ſucceeding night. 


The admiral immediately reſolved to ſail 


| thither, and took under his convoy a rein. 


forcement of two thouſand Germans for the 
citadel, under the command of general 
Wetzel, He forthwith departed from Na. 
ples, and on the ninth day of | Auguſt, 
came in ſight of the Faro off Meſſina, He 
diſpatched his own captain with a polite | 
meſſage to the marquis de Lede, propoſing 
a ceſſation of arms in Sicily for two months, 


that the powers of Europe might have time 


to concert meaſures for reſtoring a laſting 
peace; and declaring, that, ſhould this pro. 
poſal be rejected, he would, in purſuance 
of his inſtructions, uſe all his force to pre- 
vent further attempts to diſturb the domini- 
ons, which his maſter had engaged to de. 
fend. The marquis replied, that as he had 
no powers to treat, he could not agree to a 
ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, but ſhould obey 
his orders which directed him to ſubdue 
Sicily for his maſter, the king of Spain. 
The Spaniſh fleet had ſailed from the har. 
bour of Meſſina, on the day before the Eng- 
liſh ſquadron appeared. Admiral Byng ſup- 
poſing they had retired to Malta, directed 
his courſe towards Meflina, in order to en- 
courage the garriſon in the citadel. Bur, in 
doubling the Faro, he diſcovered two Spa- 
niſh ſcouts, and learned from the people of 
a felucca from the Calabrian ſhore, that they 
had ſeen from the hills, the Spaniſh fleet ly- 
ing to in order of battle. | 
The admiral immediately detached gene- 
ral Wetzel, with the German troops to Re- 
gio, under convoy of two ſhips of war. Then 
he ſtood through the Faro after the Spaniſh 
ſcouts that led him to the main fleet, which 
before noon he diſcerned in line of battle, 
amounting to twenty-ſeven ſail large and 
ſmall, beſides two fire-ſhips, four bomb-vel- 
ſels, and ſeven gallies. They were com- 
manded in chief by Don Antonion de Caſta- 
neta, under whom were the four rear admi— 
rals, Chacon, Mari, Guevara, and Cam- 
mock. At fight of the Englith ſquadron, 
they ſtood away large, but Kill in order of 
battle; and Byng gave chace all the reſt of 
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In the morning, which was the eleventh | fuch vigour, that the governor ſurrendered the 


of Auguſt, rear-admiral Mari, with fix ſhips 
of war, the gallies fire ſhips, bomb-ketches, 
and ſtore-ſhips, ſeparated from the main fleet, 
ahd ſtood in for the Sicilian ſhore. The 


- Engliſh atmiral detached captain Walton, 
with-Gx ſhips, in purſuit of them; and they | g 


were ſoon engaged. He himſelf continued 
to chace their main fleet; and, about ten 
o'clock, the battle began. The Spaniards 
ſeemed to be diſtracted in their counſels, and 
acted in confuſion. They made a running 
fight, and the admirals behaved with cou- 
rage and reſolution, in ſpite of which they 
were all taken except Cammock, who made 
his eſcape to Malta, with three ſhips of war, 
and as many frigates, 

In this engagement, which happened off 
cape Paſſaro, captain Haddock of the Grat- 


| ton exhibited repeated proofs of the moſt un- 


daunted courage, As his ſhip was a good 
ſailor, he always attacked the headmoſt of the 
enemy; and, after having diſabled them one 
by one, continued his courſe in purſuit of 
others, leaving ſuch as he had damaged to 
be picked up by thoſe that followed. On 
the eighteenth, a letter was brought to the 
admiral from captain Wilton, importing, 
that he had taken four Spaniſh ſhips of war, 
together with a bomb-ketch, and a veſſel 
laden with arms; and that he had burned 
four ſhips of war, a fireſhip, and a bomb- 
veſſel. 

Before king George received an account 
of this engagement from the admiral, he 
wrote him a letter with his own hand, ap- 
proving his conduct. When Sir George's 
eldeſt fon arrived in England, with a circum- 
ſtantial account of the action, he was gra- 
ciouſly received, gratificd with a handſome 
preſent, and ſent back with plenipotentiary 
powers to his father, to negotiate with the 
ſeveral princes and ſtates of Italy, as he 
ſhould ſee occaſion, He likewiſe carried the 
king's royal grant to the officers and ſeamen, 
of all the prizes they had taken from the 
Spaniards. p 

Notwithſtanding this victory, the Spaniſh 


place by capitulation, on the twenty-ninth 
day of September; and. the garriſon was 
tranſported to Syracuſe and Reggio. A treaty 
was now concluded at Vienna, between the 
emperor and the duke of Savoy. They a- 
reed to form an army for the conqueſt of 
Sardinia, in behalf of the duke, who, in the 
mean time, engaged to evacuate Sicily; but 
until his troops could be conveyed from that 
iſland, he conſented that they ſhould co-ope- 
rate with the Germans againſt the common 
enemy. 

Admiral Byng continued to aſſiſt the Im- 
perialiſts in Sicily, during the beſt part of the 
winter, by clearing the teas of the Spaniards, 
and preſerving a free communication between 
the German torces, and the Calabrian ſhore, 
from whence they were ſupplied with provi- 
ſions. He conferred with the vice-roy of 
Naples, and the other Imperial general, about 
the operations of the enſuing campaign ; and 
count Hamilton was diſpatched to Vienna, 
to acquaint the emperor with the reſult 
of their celiberations. Then the admiral fer 
ſail for Mahon, that his ſhips might be re- 
fitted, and put in a condition to take the fea 
in the ſpring, while his ſon remained at Na- 
ples to manage his affairs with the viceroy, 
and inform the court of England of what- 


ever remarkable ſhould happen 1a that quar- 
| ter 


The defeat of the Spaniſh fleet was a ſubject 
which exerciſed the ſagacity, and employed 
the conjecture of all the politicians in Europe. 
Spain exclaimed againſt the conduct of Eng- 
land, as inconſiſtent with the rules of good 
faith, for the obſervance of which ſhe- had 
always been ſo famous. The marquis de 
Monteleone wrote a letter to Mr, ſecretary 
Craggs, in which he expoſtulated with him 
on ſuch a violent and unprovoked out- 
rage. | 

Cardinal Alberoni, in a letter to that mi- 
niſter, inveighed againſt it as a baſe, unwor- 
thy action. He obſerved, that the Engliſh 
admiral only profeſſed to act as a peaceful 
mediator, and never threatened to prooceed to 


army proſecuted the ſiege of Meſſina wWith 
Num. 45. Vol. II. 


\ hoſtilities. He faid, the neutrality of Italy 
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vas a weak pretence, ſince every body knew 


that neutrality had been long at an end; and 
that the princes, guarantees of the treaty of 
Utrecht, were entirely diſcharged from their 
engagements, not only by the ſcandalous 
infringements committed by the Auſtrians 
in the evacuation of Catalonia and Majorca; 
but alſo, becauſe the guaranty was no lon- 
ger binding, than till a peace was conclud- 
ed with France. He reproached the Engliſh 
miniſtry with having revived and ſupported 
this neutrality, not by an amicable media- 
tion, but by open violence, and artfully 
_ abuſing the confidence and ſecurity of the 
| Spaniards. He alledged the proceeding was 
fo unjuſtifiable, that even admiral Byng, 
ſtruck with remorle for his late conduct, was 
obliged to have recourſe to falſehood, by pre- 
tending that the Spaniſh - ſhips drew up 
| firſt in order of battle, and fired upon the 
Engliſh. 

Mr. Craggs in his anſwer to the marquis 
de Jonteieone's letter, affirmed, that hoſ- 
tilities were actually begun by the Spaniards, 
He ſaid his Catholic majeſty had all the rea- 
ſon in the world to expect the action, inaſ- 
much as he had been previouſly informed 
of Admiral Byng's A to which 
he thought proper to return a haughty 
anſwer, importing that he might execute 
the orders he had received from his maſ- 
ter. | | 
Whether hoſtilities were begun by the 
Engliſh or the Spaniards, or whatever irre- 
gularities there might be in the proceedings 
on either ſide, the action was not only be- 
neficial to the common cauſe, but abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to diſppoint the deſigns of the 
cardinal, who aimed at nothing leſs than 


exciting a general war in Europe, which 


had, been ſo lately delivered from that dread- 
ful calamity. This, in the eyes of the 
true politicians, will be ſufficient to juſtify a 
flight breach of faith, ſuppoſing there had 
been any. C 

The parliament meeting on the eleventh 
day of November, the king made a very ela- 
borate ſpeech to both houſes. He was no 
ſooner withdrawn, than lord Carteret mov- 


lation to his majeſty, which motion met with 
a ſtrong oppoſition, ' but Was at laſt carried 
by a great majority, and preſented to his 
majeſty. " "9 „ 

This point being ſettled, the commons 
proceeded to conſider the ſupply. They vot- 
ed thirteen thouſand five buatted ſailors, 
and twelve thouſand four hundred and 
thirty-five men for the land ſervice. The 
whole eſtimate amounted to two millions, 
two hundred and fifty- ſeven thouſand, five 
hundred and eighty one pounds, nineteen 
ſhillings, The money was raiſed by a land 
tax of three ſhillings in the pound, the malt. 
tax, and a lottery for a half million. The 
bills for the land and malt tax were, both 
of them, preſented and paſſed in one day; 
an inſtance of diſpatch, not to be found 
in any other parliament ſinze the revolu- 
| flON. „„ 

From the general ſtrain of the king's 
ſpeech, it might be eaſily collected, that a 
rupture with Spain was unavoidable. On 
the ſeventeenth day of December, his majeſty 
ſent a meſſage to both houſes, intimating, 
that all his endeavours to procure redreſs for 
the injuries done to his ſubjects by the king 
of Spain, having proved ineffectual, he had 
tound it neceſiary to declare war againſt that, 


| monarch. 


The meſſage being read, a motien was 
made for an addreſs to the king, aſſuring him 
that they would chearfully ſupport him in 
the proſecution of the war, till Spain ſhould 
be obliged to accept of reaſonable terms of 
peace, and agree to ſuch conditions of trade 
and commerce, as the Engliſh were entitled 
to expect by virtue of their ſeveral treaties. 
This was oppoſed by Mr. Shippen, and ſome 
other members, who ſaid that they did not 
ſee the neceſſity of involving the nation in 
a war, on account of ſome grievances, of 
Which the merchants complained, as theſe 
might be amicably redreſſed. Mr. Stanhope 
aſſured the houſe, that he had preſented 
five and twenty memorials to the miniſiry 


of Spain on that ſubject, without ſuccels- 


Mr. Methuen endeavoured to account 2 
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the dilatorineſs of the court of Spain, in |* to invade the dominions of another of our ; 
commercial affairs, which, he ſaid, was ow- | © allies, the king of Sicily, without the leaft 

ing to the different regulations that prevailed provocation? And was it not juſt in his 
in the ſeveral provinces and ports of that | © majeſty to vindicate the faith of his treaties, 
kingdom. | * and to defend and protect the trade of his 
It was likewiſe ſuggeſted by the members | © ſubje&s, which had been violently oppreſ- 

in the oppoſition, that the miniſtry had | « ſeq?? The opinion of this gentleman had 

paid very little regard to the trace and 1n- | a preat influence on the members in gene- 

tereſt of the nation; inaſmuch as it ap- | ral: the majority agreed to the addreſs ; and 

peared by the anſwer of a fecretary of ſtate | ſuch another was carried in the upper houſe 
to the letter of the marquis de Monteleone, | without a diviſion. | ; 

that they would have overlooked the vio- | The declaration of war againſt Spain was 

lation of the treaty of commerce, provided | accordingly publiſhed, with the uſual ſolem- 

Spain would have accepted the terms of the | nities : but, as the Engliſh are ſeldom fond 

quadruple alliance: that his majeſty did not | of a war with that nation, it was not attend- 

feck to aggrandize himſelf by any new ac- | ed with thoſe ſhouts of Joy, which are uſual 

quilitions, but was rather willing to ſacrifice | on ſuch occaſions. | 

tomething of his own to procure the gene-“ Mean while, cardinal Alberoni exerted his 
ral quiet and tranquillity of Europe: that | utmoſt endeavours to provide againſt the 
no body could tell how far that facrifice | ſtorm, which he ſaw gathering round him. 
would have extended; but certainly it was | He cauſed new ſhips to be built, the ſea- 
a very uncommon ſtretch of condeſcenſion.] ports to be put in a poſture of defence, Juc- 


: This alluded to a report which was then cur- | cours to be ſent to Sicily, and the praper 
rent, that the regent of France had offered | meaſures to be taken for the ſecurity of Sar- 
N Gibraltar and Port- Mahon to the king of | dinia, Conſcious, however, that, with all 
4 Spain, provided he would accede to the qua- his preparation, he ſhould be utterly inca; 
druple alliance. pable to reſiſt the united efforts of the three 
. Horatio Walpole alledged, that the diſ- | greateſt princes of Europe, he reſolved to 
1 polition of Sicily in favour of the emperor, | have recourſe to ſtratagem and intrigues, 
t was a breach of the treaty of Utrecht; and | He, by means of the prince de Cellamare, 
his brother exclaimed againſt the injuſtice | the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Paris, caballed _ 
A of attacking a Spaniſh fleet before a decla- | with the malecontents of that kingdom, wha * 
« ration of war. This was anſwered by Sir| were numerous and powerful. A ſcheme 
n Joſeph Jekill, who obſerved, that, when this | was actually laid for ſeizing the regent in 
d affair was firſt mentioned in the houſe, he] one of thoſe parties of pleaſure, which he 
f had been backward in giving his opinion, | frequently made with his miſtreſſes, in the 
e becauſe he had not then had leiſure to ex- | ſuburbs, and ſecuring the perſon of the 
d amine the ſeveral ſteps which had been ta- | young king. | TED 
= ken in it; but that he was now fully con- | The duke of Orleans got the firſt intima- 
je vinced, that, if there was any injuſtice, it] tion of this plot from king George, Who 
ot was on the fide of the king of Spain; and] gave him to underſtand, that a conſpiracy 
in that the conduct of his majeſty and his mi- | was formed againſt his perſon and govern- 1 
of niſters was entirely agreeable to the law of | ment. This notice, though only general, | 
iſe nations, and the rules of juſtice and equity. | was of great uſe. The regent immediately 
pe Was it juſt,” added he, in the king of | took meaſures for watching the conduct of | 
ed Spain, to attack, wichout any formal decla- | all ſuſpected perſons; and, in a little time, 
Ty * ration, the dominions of our ally, the em- | the whole intrigue was diſcovered by acci- 
ſs. * peror, while engaged in a war with the | dent, 
or Turks? Was it juſt, in the ſame prince, to „ | Thg 
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\ 
patches, for the greater ſecurity, to the 
"abbe Portocarrero, and to a ſon of the mar- 
=. de Monteleone. They ſet out from 

aris in a poſt-chaiſe, and were overturned 
on the road. The poſtilion obſerved, that 
Portocarrero was extremely anxious for -the 
fafety of his portmanteau, and heard him ſay 
he would not have loſt it for a hundred thou- 
ſand piſtoles. | {apt 
The man, at his return to Paris, inform- 


ed the government of theſe circumſtances. 


The Spaniards being purſued, were over- 
taken and ſeized at Poitiers, with the port- 
manteau, in which the duke of Orleans 


found two letters that made him acquainted 


with the whole conſpiracy. The prince de 
Cellamare was immediately conducted to the 
frontiers of the kingdom: the duke and 
dutcheſs of Main, the marquis de Pompa- 
dour, the cardinal de Polignac, and many 
other perſons of diſtinction, were committed 
to different priſons. The regent declared 
war againſt Spain 'on the twenty-ninth day 
of December, and an army of thirty thou- 
ſand men began its march towards that king- 


dom in January, under the command of the 


duke of Berwick: 

Cardinal Alberoni's intrigues were not 
confined to France: that miniſter had like- 
wife projected an invaſion of Great-Britain, 
The duke of Ormond, repairing to Madrid, 
held conferences with his eminence, and 
meaſures were concerted for raiſing another 
rebellion in England, 

The pretender quitted Rome by ſtealth, 


and embarking at Netuno, landed at Cagli- 


art in the beginning of March. From thence 
he took his paſſage to Roſes in Catalonia, 
and proceeded to Madrid, where he was re- 
ceived with great expreſſions of friendſhip, 
and treated as king of Great-Britain. An 
armament had been equipped of ten ſhips of 
war, and a good number of tranſports, hav- 
Ing on board fix thouſand regular troops, 
and arms for twelve thouſand men. 

The command of this fleet was conferred 
on the duke of Ormond, with the title of 
captain-general of his moſt Catholic' ma- 


The prince de Cellamare intruſted his diſ- 
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jeſty's forces. He was furniſhed with a de. 
claration in the name of that king, import- 
ing, that, for many gogd | 
ſent part of his land and'ſea forces into Eng- 


he had received, that many inhabitants of 


for their ſovereign, durſt not openly declare 


for him, becauſe they did not ſee him ſup. 
| ported by any of the ſtates of Europe, that 


had either the will or the power to aſſiſt him: 
that, in order to remove this difficulty, he 
declared he was determined to exert his ut- 
moſt endeavours for his reſtoration to the 
throne of a kingdom, which, he ſaid, belong- 
ed to him by undoubted right: that he hop- 
ed providence would favour ſo juſt a cauſe; 
but that the fear of ill ſucceſs might not de- 
ter any perſon from openly eſpouling his in- 
tereſt, he promiſed a ſafe retreat in his do- 
minions, to all ſuch as ſhould be obliged to 
leave their country, on account of the ſhare, 
which they might bear in this undertak- 
ing. | 
- D. 1719. King George having received 
from the regent of France timely notice of 
this intended invaſion, began to take mea- 
ſures for defeating the project. He iſſued a 
proclamation, offering a reward to thoſe, 
who. ſhould apprehend the duke of Ormond, 
or any gentleman embarked in the expedi- 
tion. He ordered troops to aſſemble in the 
North and in the Weſt of England: he de- 
manded two thouſand men of the States- 
general: and he cauſed a ſtrong ſquadron to 
be equipped, in order to oppoſe the Spaniſh 
armament, 

His majeſty having imparted to both 
houſes of parliament the repeated advices he 
had received touching the projected deſcent, 
they promiſed to ſupport him againſt all his 
enemies. They defired him to augment his 
forces by ſea and land; and aſſured bim 
they would make good the extraordinary 
expence. Two thouſand men were landed 


| from Holland, and ſix battalions of Im- 


perialiſts 


reaſons, he had 


land and Scotland, to act as auxiliaries to 
king James; that what had induced him to 
take this ſtep, was the certain intelligence 


the two kingdoms, notwithſtanding their | 
ſtrong inclination to acknowledge that prince 
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The . regent of France made an offer of 
twenty batallnsz but _ mw not 
thought proper to accept; and indeed, as 
it eber F. thoſe, that had al- 
ready arrived, were, in 4 great meaſure, 
uſeleſs. 1 N | 0 | | 
The duke of Ormond failed from Cadiz, 
ad proceeded with fair wind as far as Cape 
Fineſtre, where his fleet was diſperſed and 
duiſabled by a violent ſtorm, which entirely 
defeated the purpoſed expedition. Two fri- 
ates, however, which had ſailed from Port- 
aſſage, arrived on the coaſt of Scotland, 
with the earls of Mareſchal and Seaforth, the 
marquis of Tullibardine, ſome field officers, 
three hundred Spaniards, and arms for two 
thouſand men. They were joined by about 
ſixteen hundred Highlanders, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Donan- caſtle. 
F Againſt theſe inſurgents general Wightman 
marched with a ſmall body of regular troops 
from Inverneſs. They had made themſelves 
maſters of the paſs of Glenſhiel : but at the 
approach of the king's forces, retired to the 
Strachel, which they reſolved to defend. 
They were attacked and driven from one 
\ eminence to another till night, when the re- 
bels diſperſed ; and next day the Spaniards 
ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war. 
Mariſchal, Seaforth, and Tullibardine, with 
ſome other officers, retired to one of the 
weſtern iſles, reſolving to embrace the firſt 
opportunity of making their eſcape to the 
continent. 

The lords were fo highly enraged at the 
ſcandalous promotion of peers in the late 
reign, that they had long - been exerciſing 
their invention, in order to find out 
ſome effectual remedy againſt the like e- 
vil for the future; though the expedient | 
they adopted, ſeems rather to have been 
of too ſelfiſn and monopolizing a na- 
ture, WR 

On tye laſt day of February, the duke of 
Somerſet repreſented in the upper houſe, 
that the number of peers being very much 
encreaſed, eſpecially ſince the union of the 
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N 131 
take ſome ſteps for preſerving the dignity 
of the peerage, and to prevent the incon- 
veniences which might attend the creation 
of a great number of peers to anſwer a 
preſent purpoſe ; a meaſure which had been 
actually embraced by her late majeſty. He 
therefore moved, that a bill mizht be 
brought in to ſettle and limit the peerage in 
ſuch a manner, that the number of Engliſh 
peers ſhould not be enlarged beyohd fix 
above the preſent number, which, upon fai- 
lure of male iſſue, might be ſupplied by new 
creations; and that, inſtead of the ſixteen 
elective peers froni Scotland, twenty-five 
ſhould be made hereditary, on the part of 
that kingdom; and that this number, upon 
failure of heirs male; ſhould be ſupplied 
from the other members of the Stottiſh 
peerage. 5 
This bill, beſides anſwering its profeſſed 
purpoſe, was intended as a reſtraint upon the 
prince of Wales, who happened to be at 
variance with the preſent miniſtry. The 
motion was ſupported by the duke of Ar- 
gyle, now lord-ſteward of the houſhold, 
the earls of Carliſle and Sunderland. Ir 
was oppoſed by the earl of Oxford, who 
ſaid, that as it tended to take away the 
brighteſt gem from the crown, it was mat- 
ter of wonder to ſee it ſupported by thoſe, 
who, by the great employments they enjoyed, 
ſeemed under the ſtricteſt obligation to take 
care of the royal prerogative : that he there- 
fore apprehended there muſt be ſome ſecret 
meaning in this motion ; but, for his own 
part, though he expected nothing from the 
crown, yet he would never give his vote for 
lopping off ſo valuable a branch of the pre- 
rogative, as ſuch a reſtriction would put it 
out of the power of the king to reward merit 
and virtuous actions. 
The debate was adjourned to the ſece nd 
day of March, when earl Stanhope deliver- 
ed a meſſage from the king wo that 
as they had under conſideration the ſtate of 
the Britiſh peerage, his majeſty had fo much 
at heart the ſettling it upon ſuch a founda- 
tion as might ſecure the freedom and conſti- 


two kingdoms, it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
 Nums, 46. Vol. II. 


tution of parliaments in all future ages, that 
40 h: 
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he was willing his prerogative -ſhould not 
f Rage in the way of 8 and neceſſary a 
Wor K. I itt * -. £3 T4 
This intimation was followed by another 
violent debate. Earl Cowper affirmed, that 
the part of the bill relating to the Scottiſh 
peerage, was a manifeſt violation of the 
treaty of union, as well as a flagrant piece 
of injuſtice, as it would deprive perſons 
of their right, without being heard, and 
without any pretence of forfeiture on their 
part. He urged, that the Scottiſh peers, ex- 
cluded from the number of the twenty-five, 
would be in a worſe condition than any 
other ſubjects in the kingdom: for they 


would be neither electing nor elected, nei · 


ther repreſenting nor repreſented: à ſpecies 
of oppreſſion, which muſt certainly inflame 


them with the higheſt reſentment and indig- 


nation, and perhaps might prove the occaſion 
of ſome dangerous commotion. Theſe ob- 
jections were over- ruled: reſolutions were 
taken agreeable to the motion; and the 
judges were ordered to prepare and bring in 
the bill. 
This meaſure alarmed the generality of 
the Scottiſh peers, as well as many Engliſh 
commoners, who ſaw themſelves precluded 
from the hopes of ever arriving at dignity 
and title; and they did not fail to exclaim 
againſt it, as a violent encroachment upon 
the conſtitution of the kingdom. Pam- 
phlets were writ and publiſhed on both ſides 
of the queſtion; and a national clamour 
began to ariſe, when earl Stanhope obſerved 
in the houſe, that as the bill had raiſed 
_ ſtrange apprehenſions, he thought it adviſe- 
able to delay the farther conſideration of it 
till a more proper opportunity. It was ac- 
cordingly dropped, and the parliament pro- 
rogued on the eighteenth day of April, when 
his majeſty made a ſpeech to both hduſes, 
in which he thanked them for the zeal and 
aſſection they had ſhewn to his perſon and 
government. 
The king having appointed lords-juſtices 


to govern the kingdom in his abſence, em- 


barked on the eleventh of May for Holland, 
from whence he proceeded to Hanover 
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the new queen of Sweden. By this treaty 
Sweden ceded for ever to the royal and 


Bremen and Verden, with all their depen- 


to his new ſubjects, their rights, priviliges, 
property, and religion, and to diſcharge the 
incumbrances of the Swediſh crown in thoſe 
dutchies. He likewiſe obliged himſelf to pay 
a million of  rixdollars to the queen of Swe. 
den, and to renew, as king of Great-Bri. 
tain and eletor of Hanover, the alliances 
formerly ſubſiſting between his predeceſſors 
and that kingdom. At the ſame time he me. 
diated a peace between Sweden and his for- 
mer allies, the Danes, the Ruſſians, and the 


| Poles. 


The Czar, however, rejected his media- 
tion, and reſolved to proſecute his ſchemes 
of conqueſt, He ſent his „fleet to the 
Scheuron or Batſes of Sweden, where his 
troops landed to the number of fifteen 
thouſand men, and committed dreadful ra- 
vages; but Sir John Norris, who command- 
ed the Britiſh ſquadron in thoſe ſeas, hav- 
ing orders to ſupport the negociations, and 
oppoſe any hoſtilities that might be com- 
mitted, the Czar, dreading the fate of the 
2 navy, thought proper to recal his 
Se. 3 . 

In the Mediterranean admiral Byng conti- 
nued with unwearied diligence to aſſiſt the 
Imperialiſts in finiſhing the conqueſt of Si- 
cily. The court of Vienna had reſolved to 
ſend a ſtrong body of forces to complete the 
reduction of that iſland; and the command 
of this army was entruſted to the count de 
Merci, an experienced and gallant officer, 
with whom Sir George Byng conferred at 
Naples. The admiral ſupplied them with 
ammunition and artillery, from the Spaniſh 
prizes ; he took the whole reinforcement un- 
der his envoy, and ſaw them ſafely landed in 
the bay of Patti, to the number of three 
thouſand five hundred horſe, and ten thou- 
ſand iniantry, . 

The Czar, however, rejected his media- 


- 
Oo | | 


where he concluded a peace with Ulrica, 


electoral houſe of Hanover, the dutchies of 


dencies: king George engaged to preſerve 


tion, and reſolved to proſecute his a” 
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of conqueſt. He ſent his fleet to the Sheu- 
ron or Batſes of Sweden, where his troops 
landed to the number of fifteen thouſand 
men, and committed dreadful rages; but 
Sir John Norris, Who commanded the 
Britiſh ſquadron in thoſe ſeas, having or- 
ders to ſupport the negociations, and op- 
poſe any hoſtilities that might be com- 
mitted, the Czar, dreading the fate of 
the Spaniſh navy, thought proper to recal 
his fleet. 

In the e admiral Byng cont:- 
nued with unwearied diligence to aſſiſt the 
Imperialiſts in finiſhing the conqueſt of Sici- 
ly. The court of Vienna had reſolved to 
ſend a ſtrong body of forces to complete the 
reduction of that iſland; and the command 

of this army was entruited to the count de 
Merci, an experienced and gallant officer, | 
with whom Sir George Byng conferred at 
Naples. 
ammunition and artillery, trom the Spaniſh 
prizes; ; he took the whole reinforcement un- 
der his envoy, and ſaw them ſafely landed 
in the bay of Patti, to the number of three 
thouſand five hundred horſe, and ten thou- | 
ſand infantry. | 

_ Coun Merci thinking himſelf a match 
for the Spaniſh forces commanded by the 
marquis de Lede, attacked them in a ſtrong 
camp at Villa-Francaz and was repulſed 
with the loſs of eight hundred men killed, 
and two thouſand four hundred wounded, 
himſelf having received a muſket-ball in 
the reins. Here his army was reduced to 
great ſtraits for want of proviſion, and 
muſt actually have periſhed with hunger, 
had not they been ſupplied by the Engliſh 
navy. 

Admiral Byng was no ſooner informed 
of the misfortune at Villa-Franca, than he 
embarked two battalions from the garriſon of 
Mellaxzo, and about a thouſand recruits, 
whom he ſent under a convoy through the 
Faro to Schiſo- bay, to reinforce the Impe- 
rial army, He afterwards aſſiſted at a 
council of war with the German generals, 
who, in conſequence of his advice, laid 
lege to the town of Meſſina. 


The admiral ſupplied them with 


Then be re- 
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paired to Nodes ah he repreſented | to 
count Gallas, the new viceroy, that, as the 
attempting the reduction of Sicily and Sar- 
dinia at one and the ſame time would pro- 
be attended with the miſcarria 80 . 
both enterprizes, the tro»ps deitined for thi 
conqueſt of Sardinia ought firſt to be lam: 
ed in Sicily, and co-operate. towards th 
conqueſt of that iſland, The propuial + 
immediately trantmitted to tue court o 
Vienna, 

In che mean time the admiral 00 to 
S.cily, and aſſiſted at the ſiege of Meſſina. 
The town ſurrendered on the eighth day of 
Auguſt, the garriſon retired into the . 
and the remains of the Spaniſh navy, which 
had eſcaped at Paſſato, were now eſt: ed 
in the mole. The emperor approved of the 
ſcheme propoſed by the Engliſh admiral, ta 
whom he wrote a very gracious letter, ac- 
knowledging, with the warmeſt expreſſions of 
gratitude, the important ſervices he had per- 
formed to the Imperial family and the com- 
mon cauſe, and acquainting him that he had 
diſpatched orders to the governour of Mi- 
lan, to ſend the troops deſigned tor Sardinia, 
to Vado, in order: to be tranſported into 
Sicily. 

As the execution of this affair was a mat- 
ter of the utmoſt conſequence, the admiral 
reſolved to conduct it in perſon. Havin 
furniſhed the Imperial army before Meſſina 
with another ſupply of ammunition, he ſet 
ſail for Vado, where he overcame number- 
leſs difficulties ſtarted by the jealouſy of 
count Bonneval, who had been appointed 
commander in chief of the forces deſtined 
for Sardinia, and was unwilling to ſee them 
diverted to another expedition, where he 
could only act in a ſubordinate capacity. At 
length admiral Byng ſaw the troops embark- 
ed, and conveyed them to Meſſina, the 
citadel of which ſurrendered about ten days 
after their arrival. This conqueſt, however, 
was purchaſed at a dear rate, the Germans 
having loſt no leſs than five thouſand men in 
the enterprize.. . 

By this time the marquis de Lede had 


fortificd a ſtrong poſt at Caſtro Gaivanne 
| in 


284 
the the center of the iſland. The 18 acquainting him, that a general peace 
of ſuc- 


rialiſts could not, with any proſpect 
ceſs, attack him in this ſituation; nor could 
they remain in the neighbourhood of Meſ- 
ſina, om account of the ſcarcity of provi- 
fions. | | | EEE 
They would therefore have been obliged 
to abandon the iſland during the winter, had 
not the admiral undertaken to convey them 
by ſea to Trapani, where they could enlarge 
their quarters in a plentiful country, and 
be better able to annoy the enemy. He not 


them with corn from Tunis at his own ex- 
pence, as the harveſts of Sicily had been 


gathered into the Spaniſh magazines. It was 


the ſecond day of March before the laſt em- 
barkation of the Imperial troops were land- 
ed at Trapani, The whole army, being 
brought together, 
thouſand foot, and three thouſand cavalry, 
befides the garriſons of Meſſina, Melazzo, 
2 and other towns in that neighbour- 

The Marquis de Lede, alarmed at the 
near approach of the Germans, retired to 


Alcamo, from whence he ſent his mareſchal 


du camp to the count de Merci and the 
Engliſh admiral, with overtures for the eva- 
cuating Sicily. The propoſal was not diſa- 
greeable to the Germans, who would there- 


by have gained their main point; but Sir 
George Byng declared, that not a Spaniard 


ſhould quit the iſland till the concluſion of 
a general peace, as he foreſaw that theſe 


troops, which were the flower of the Spaniſh | 
army, would be employed either againſt 


France or England. 

He agreed, however, with count Merci, 
in propoſing, that, if the marquis would 
| ſurrender Palermo, and retire with his forces, 
into the middle part of the iſland, they 
would conſent to a ceſſation of hoſtlities 


for fix weeks, till the ſentiments of their 
The mar- 


ſeveral courts ſhould be known. 


quis conſented to ſurrender Palermo, in con- 
ſideration of a ſuſpenſion of arms for three 
months; but, while this negociation was 
depending, he received an expreſs from Ma- 


only did them this ſervice, but even ſupplied 


amounted to fourteen 
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was concluded. Nevertheleſs, he broke off 
the treaty, in conſequenee of a ſecret order 
for that purpoſe. The reaſon for this unu- 


to procure the reſtitution of & 
Fontarabia, and other places taken in the 
courſe of the war, in exchange for the eya- 
cuation of Sicily. 1 
Hoſtilities were continued, until the ad. 
miral received advice from the earl of Stair 
at Paris, that the marquis de Beretti Landi, 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador at the Hague, had 
ſigned the quadruple alliance. By the ſame 
courier packets were delivered to the count 
de Merci, and the marquis de Lede, which 
laſt ſent a meſſage to the admiral and the 


Imperial general, importing, that he look- 


and was ready to treat about a ceſſation of 
hoſtilities. 


as the evacuation of Sicily and Sardinia were 
to be performed within two months, after 
the ſigning of the peace, they were ready 
to conſent to a ſuſpenſion of arms, upon his 
delivering up the city and caſtle of Palermo, 
at which place tranſports would be beſt 
provided, and other neceſſary meaſures con- 
certed for the tranſportation of the Spa- 
niſh army to their own country. The mar- 
quis alledged, that, as their maſters were 
in treaty for ſettling the terms of evacuat- 
ing thoſe iſlands, he did not think himſelf 
authorized to agree to a ceſſation on any 
other condition, than that each party ſhould 
remain on the ground they occupied, and 
_ further orders from their princi- 
pals. 
After a fruitleſs interview between the 
commanders at Caſſine de Roſſignola, the 
Imperial general reſolved to lay ſiege to Paler- 
mo. With this view he decamped from Al- 
camo on the ſixteenth day of April, and fol- 
lowed the marquis de Lede, - who retreated 
before him, and took poſſeſſion of the advan- 


| tageous poſts that led into the plains of Pa- 


lermo; but the count de Merci, with ſur- 


prizing activity, marched over the aner 
while 


1 


d 


| ſual ſtep was, that the king o-Spain hoped . 
F St. Sebaſtian's, 


ed upon the peace as a thing concluded; 


To this intimation they made anſwer, that 
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der the cannog; of Palermo; and fortified 
his camp with 


camp; and the marquis de Lede order-d all 


had received. Commiſſioners were appoint- 


ty acknowledging, that they could not have 
conquered, and the other, that they could not 


he waited on his majeſty at Hanover, he 


king told him, that he had found out the 
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while the admiral coaſted along ſhore, attend- | friends ; for the court of Spain had mention- 


ing the motions of the army. 
4 The . e general obſerving the Ger- 
mans deſcendifig into the plain, retired un- 


ng intrenchments. On the 
ſecond day of May the Imperialiſts took, 
by ſurprize, one of the enemy's redoubts, 
which commanded the whole line of their 


his forces to be drawn out to retake t. us for- 
tification ; both armies were in motion, and 
on the very point of engaging, when a cou- 
rier arrived in Felucca with a packet to the 
marquis, containing full powers to treat 
and agree about the evacuation of the iſland, 
and the tranſportation of the army to 
Spain. | | 
He inſtantly drew off his forces, and fent 
a trumpet with letters to the general and ad- 
miral, acquaioting them with the orders he 


ed on each ſide, the negociations begun, and 
the convention ſigned in leſs than a week. 
The Germans were put in poſſeſſion of Pa- 
lermo on the tenth day of May; and the Spa- 
niſh army marched to Termini, a town on 
the ſea coatt, from whence they were tranſ- 
ported to arcelona. | 

The admiral did not leave the Mediterra- 
nean until he had ſeen the iſlands of Sicily and 
Sardinia evacuated by the Spaniards, and the 
emperor eitabliſhed in the ſecure poſſeſſion of 
the former, and the duke of Savoy in that of 
the latter; for which purpoſe four battalions 
of Piedmonteſe troops were embaiked at Pa- 
lermo, and ſent under a convoy at Caligari 
in Sardinia. 7 

In a word, admiral Byng bore ſuch à con- 
ſiderable ſhare in this war of Sicily, that the 
fate of the iſland depended entirely on his 
courage, conduct, and activity; the one par- 


have been ſubdued with his aſſiſtance. When 


met with a very The 


gracious reception, 


ſecret of obliging his enemies as well as his 
Nu. 46. Vol. II. 


ed, with the warmeſt expreſſions of gratitude, 
his fair and friendly deportment in provid- 
ing tranſports and other neceſſaries for 
the embarkation of their troops, and 
protecting them from the oppreſſions to 
which they muſt otherwiſe have been ex- 
poſed, 

He was appointed treaſurer of the navy, 
and rear- admiral of Great-Britain : in a little 
time he was ennobled by the title of viſ- 
count Torrington; he was declared a 
privy-counſellor; and afterwards made 
knight of the Bath, on the revival of that 
order, 

During theſe tranſactions in the Mediter- 
ranean, the duke of Berwick advanced with 
the French army to the frontiers of Spain, 
where he took Fort Paſſage, and deſtroyed 
ſix Spaniſh ſhips of war that were upon the 
ſtocks. Then he formed the ſiege of Fonta- 
rabia, which he reduced in June, together 
with St. Sebaſtian's and Port-Antonio, in 
the bottom of the bay of Biſcay. In this 
exploit the French were aſſiſted by two hun- 
dred Engliſh ſeamen, who burned two fix- 
ty-gun ſhips unfiniſhed, and a great quantity 
of naval ſtores. 

The king of England, with a view to re- 
venge himſelf for the deſigns formed againſt. 
his crown and dignity, and indemnity his 
ſubjects for the expence of the war, projected 
the conqneſt of Corunna in the Bay of Biſ- 
cay, and of Peru in South-America. Four 
thouſand men, commanded by lord Cobham, 
were embarked at the Ifle of Wight, and 
ſailed on the twenty-firſt day of September, un- 
der the convoy of five ſhips of war, conduct- 
ed by admiral Mighels, who was to be joined 
by captain Johnſon, then cruiſing off Fonta- 
rabia. 

Iſtead of making an attempt upon Corun- 
na, they reauced Vigo with 4 little diffi- 
culty : Pont-a-Vedra ſubmitted without re- 
ſiſtance: and Redondella was abandoned 
by the inhabitants. Here they found a great 
quantity of braſs artillery, ſmall arms, and 
military ſtores, which had been intended for 
the Evaſion of England, and the very troops 
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that garriſoned theſe placeswere to have 
been part of the army deſtined for the ſame 
purpoſe. | 
' Meanwhile captain Johnſon, who had not 
had an opportunity of joining the admiral, 
entered the port of Ribadero to the eaſtward 
of cape Orteges, where he deſtroyed two 
Spaniſh ſhips of war, and made prize of a 
merchantman; ſo that the naval power of 
Spain was entirely ruined, The expedition 
to the Weſt-Indies was long delayed by con- 
trary winds, and at laſt prevented by the 
concluſion of the peace. ESP 
Spain, oppreſſed on all fides, and utterly 
exhauſted by the efforts ſhe had made, now 
ſaw the neceſſity of a ſpeedy. pacification. 
Philip was at length convinced of the mad- 
neſs of Alberoni's projects. That miniſter 
had rendered himſelf odious to the emperor, 
the king of England, and the regent of 
France, who unanimouſly declared they 
would liſten to rio propoſals, while he ſhould 
continue in office. 
The Spaniſh monarch, therefore, diveſted 
him of all his employments, forbade him to 
appear any more in his preſence, ordered 
him to depart from Madrid in eight days, 
and to quit the kingdom in the ſpace of 
three months. The marquis de Beretti Lan- 
di, the Spaniſh miniſter at the Hague, deli- 
vered a plan of pacification to the States : bur 
it was rejected by the allies; and Philip was 
at laſt obliged to accede to the quadruple al- 
liance. The war with Spain, though drawn 
out to a greater length than is here ſpeci- 
fied, it was thought proper to comprehend 
in one general view, that the reader might 
be able to form an idea of the whole, and 
might not have his attention diſtracted by fo- 
reign affairs, while purſuing the courſe of the 
Engliſh hiſtory. | | 

On the fourteenth day of November, the 
king returned to England, and on the twenty- 
third opened the ſeſſion of parliament with a 
ſpeech, in which he told them, that all Eu- 
rope, as well as Great-Britain, was upon 
the point of being delivered from the cala- 
mities of war, by the influence of Britiſh 
arms and councils ; that he hoped the com- 


mons would concert proper meaſures for 
leſſening the debts of the nation: that he 
believed they were all ſenſible of the many 


undeſerved and unnatural attempts which 


had been formed againſt his perſon and go. 
vernment, ſince his acceſſion to the throne + 
that our diviſions at home had been magni. 
fied abroad; and, by inſpiring into ſome fo. 
reign powers a falſe opinion of our force, had 


which the crown of Great-Britain ſhould 
never endure, while he wore it: that if the 
neceſſities of his government had ſometimes 
engaged them, from motives of duty and af. 
fection, to truſt him with powers of which 
they had always, with good reaſon, been 
jealous, the whole world muſt acknowledge, 
that theſe powers had been ſo uſed, as to 
juſtify the confidence they had repoſed in 
him; and, as he could truly affirm, that 
no prince was ever more zealous to encreaſe 
his own authority, than he was to maintain 
the liberty of his people, he hoped they 
would think of ſome effectual method to 
preſerve and tranſmit to poſterity, the free- 
dom of our happy conſtitution, and parti- 
cularly to ſecure that part of it, which was 
moſt liable to abuſe: that, as far as human 
prudence could foreſee, the unanimity of 
this ſeſſion of parliament muſt eſtabliſh, toge- 
ther with the peace of all Europe, the trade 
and commerce of theſe kingdoms, on a laſt- 
ing foundation : he thought every man might 
now find an end of all his labours: all he 
had to aſk of them was, that they would agree 
to be a great and flouriſhing people, ſince that 
was the only means by which he deſired to 
become a happy king. | 

The addreſſes of both houſes were pre- 
ſented and received in the warmeſt terms of 
grat:tude and affection. 

On the eleventh day of June, the king put 
an end to the ſeſſion, with a ſpeech in which 
he ſignified his intention of viſiting his Get- 
man dominions. | f 

By this time an alliance offenſive and de- 


king George and the queen of Sweden. by 


which his majeſty obliged himſclt to a & 
Es 


encouraged them to treat us in a manner, 


fenſive was concluded at Stochol::, between 


* 
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in his engagements, both as elector of Hano- 


ed; he likewiſe obliged himſelf to pay 
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of Muſcovy, in order to compel him to a- 
ree to reaſonable terms of peace. The 
zar loudly complained of this interpoſition 

of king George, alledging, that he had failed 


yer, and king of Great Britain, His reſident 
at London preſented a memorial on this ſub- 
ſect, which was anſwered and refuted by the 
Fritiſh and Hanoverian miniſtry. Theſe re- 
criminations ſerved only to exaſperate the 
two princes more violently againſt each other. 
The Czar continued to profecute the war; 
and at length concluded a peace without a 
mediator. 

Nevertheleſs, at the inſtances of king 
George and the regent of France, a trea- 
ty of peace was ſigned between the queen 
of Sweden and the king of Pruſſia, to whom 
that princeſs ceded the city of Stetin, the 
diſtrict between the rivers Oder and Pehnne, 
with the ifles of Wollin and Ufedom, to 
be held and enjoyed in the ſame manner 
as theſe provinces had been transferred 
by the emperor and empire to the crown 
of Sweden, by the treaty of Weſtphalia in 
1648, 
On the other hand, his Pruſſian majeſt 
engaged to join the king of Grear-Brirain in 
his endeavours to effectuate a peace between 
Sweden and Denmark, and to perſuade the 
Daniſh king to reſtore to queen Ulrica 
that part of Pomerania, which he had ſeiz- 


8 


to that qucen two millions of Rixdollars, 
in conſideration of the ceſſions ſhe had 
made. 

The treaty between Sweden and Den- 
mark was ſigned. at Frederickſtadt on the 
twenty ſecond day of June, under the me- 
diation of king George, who became gua- 
rantee for the Dane's keeping poſſeſſion of 
Sleſwick; as the Swediſh queen, on ac- 
count of the ſtrict alliance ſubſiſting be- 
tween her and the duke of Sleſwick-Holſtein, 
could not, with any decency, give up that 
dutchy in form. Nevertheleſs the king of 


geet into the Baltic, to act againſt the Czar | 


ſundt, and whatever he had taken from 
Sweden in the courſe of the war, in conſi- 
deration of Sweden's renouncing the exemp- 
tion from toll in the Sound and the two 
Belts; and paying to Denmark, imme- 
 diately after the execution of the. ceſhans, 
— ſum of fix hundred thouſand rixdol- 
RE | 

In April Sir John Norris had ſailed to. the 
Baltic with a ſtrong ſquadron, to give weight 
to the king's mediation. When he arrived 
at Copenhagen, he wrote a letter to the prince 
Dalgorouki, the Ruſſian ambaſſador at the 
court of Denmark, importing, that the king, 
his maſter, had ordered him to come into 
thoſe ſeas with a Britiſh fleet, to procure a 
Juſt and reaſonable peace between the crowns 
of Sweden and Ruſſia: and that he and the 
Engliſh envoy at Stockholm were veſted with 
full powers to act, jointly or ſeparately, in 
quality of plenipotentiaries, in order to 
effect this agreement, in the way of media- 
tion. | 

The prince replied, that the Czar had no- 
thing more at heart than peace and tran- 


| quillity; and, in caſe his Britannic majeſty 


had any propoſals to make to that prince, he 
hoped the admiral would excuſe him from 
receiving them, as they might be delivered 
in a much more compendious way. The 
Engliſh fleet immediately joined that of 
Sweden as auxiliaries z but they had no op- 
portunity of attacking the Ruſſian ſqua- 
dron, which took ſhelter in the harbour of 
Revel. 

Though the king had failed in his attempt 
to effect an accommodation in the North, 
that event was ſoon brought about by other 
means. Ultrica queen of Sweden, filter to 
Charles the twelſth, had married the prince 
of Heſſe, and was extremely deſirous that 
he ſhould be joined with her in the admi- 
niſtration of the regal power. In order to ac- 
compliſh this purpoſe ſhe wrote a letter 


| to each of the four ſtates, repreſenting the 


advantage that would accrue to the public 


Denmark agreed to reſtore the Upper-Po- 
merania, the iſle of Rugen, the city of Wit- | 


from having the aſſitance of his royal high- 
nels in the government; and expreſſing her 
„„ CC 
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mar, the towns of Marſtrand and Stral- 
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hopes, that they would gratify her ſo far, | Portmahon: would be exchanged, for ſome 
as to confer upon him the- ſovereign autho- | places in Peru; by which, means the Eng- 
my +. | : | | liſh trade to the South-ſea Meld be protect | 
The nobles at firſt made ſome oppoſition; ed and enlarged. This. Pour, diffuſed 
but their ſcruples being overcome in conſe- | with great induſtry, inſpired'® pte with f 
quence of a ſecond lettter- from the queen, | the moſt ſanguine and extravagant hapes, Ml - 
the prince wes unanimouſly elected king of | In five days after the paſſing of the bill, the 
Sweden, The new ſovereign ſent one of his | directors opened their books for a ſubſcrip. . 
principal officers to notify his election to the tion of one million, at the rate of three hun. 0 
Czar, who congratulated him upon his ele- dred pounds for every hundred pounds ca- 7 
vation; and this interchanging of civilities | pital. Perſons of all ranks crowded to the # 
was the beginning of a negociation which | houſe in ſuch numbers, that the firſt ſub. be 
ended in a peace, and re-eſtabliſhed the tran- | ſcription amounted to above two millions of P 
quillity of the North. | original ſtock, In a few days the ſtock ad- | 
On the fifteenth' day of June king George | vanced to thiee hundred and fifty pounds; : 
ſet out from England for his electoral domi- | and the ſubſcriptions were fold for double the M 
nions; but before his departure from Great- | price of the firſt payments. | W 
Britain he was reconciled to the prince of | To enter into a detail of the proceedings, 3 
Wales, chiefly through the mediation of the or explain thevarious and unwarrantable arts : 
duke of Devonſhire and many others who | that were practiſed to enhance the value of 1 
were received into favour, and re- aſſociated the ſtock, and decoy ihe ignorant and un- A 
with the miniſtry. * | wary, would be altogether inconſiſtent with 1 
While the king was employed at Hand- the deſign of a general hiſtory, and afford G 
ver in reconciling the intereſts of the diffe- | but very little entertainment to the reader: 
rent ſtates of Europe, the South-ſea ſcheme | {uice id to ſay, that, by the promiſe of lar. * 
produced a kind of national phrenzy in [ger dividends, and other illegal arts, the c 
end. The firſt hint of the plan feems | tock was raid to above a thouſand per * 
to have been taken from the famous Miſſi- gent, ud che whole nation infected with the "bs 
ſſippi ſcheme formed by law, which, in the | {pirir_ of foukjobbing to a ſurprizing de- N 
.courſe of the preceding year, had raiſed fuci: gc. 100 
a ferment in France, and involved many! About an hundred ſuch ſchemes as the a- 0 
thouſand families of that kingdom in utter | bove were projected and ſet on foot, to the 55 
ruin and dectruction. Law's ſcheme was | ruin of infinite numbers of families. : = 
built upon the grant of an excluſive trace | The nation was ſo tranſported with a ſpi- Fre 
to Louiſiana, and, had it been properly con- ri! of adventure, that pec ple became a prey to I 
ducted, might have been attended with fome | the moſt impudent impoſtors. 6 
advantage. The deſign of it was defeated by | The king before his departure, had pub- an 
the eager avidity of the people, many of | liſhed a proclamation againſt thoſe unlawful RY. 
whom were reduced to abſolute beggary ; | projects, and ordered them to be proſecuted Rust 
though the ſtate gained immenſe profits; no | as common nuſances; but, notwithſtanding ür 
leſs than fifteen hundred millions of the] this prohibition, they were till carried on oo 
public debts having been transferred from | with uncommon vigour. th 5 
the government to the ſhoulders of the peo- The infatuation raiſed by the South-ſea 3 
ple. ſcheme continued to prevail till the eighth perh: 
The South-ſea company hoped, that their | day of September, when the ſtock began to 8 
ſtock would riſe to a conſiderable height up- fall. Then did ſome of the adventurers awake of th 
on the bill's being paſſed ; but finding them- | from their golden dream. The number Fe 
ſelves diſappointed in their expectations they | ſellers daily encreaſed. On the tweniy-ninth I of 
propagated a report, that Gibraltar and | day of the month the ſtock ſunk to one N uo 
: | re ape: 
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dred and fift $ ſeveral eminent goldſmiths, 

and bankers,” Who. had lent great ſums upon 
dzto ſhut up ſhop and ab- 


it, were ablie 
ſcond : the SWbrd-blade company, who had 


4 Hitherto been the principal caſh-keepers of 


the South lea ſtock, were forced to ſtop pay- 
ment: and now were perceived the firſt ap- 
roaches of that general ruin, which, ſoon 


after, enſued. 
The ebb of this potentous tide was ſo ra- 


pid and violent, that it bore down every thing 


in its way; and an infinite number of fami- 
lies were overwhelmed with ruin. Public 
credit received a terrible ſhock: the nation 
was thrown into a dangerous ferment; and 
nothing was heard bur the ravings of grief, 
diſappointment, and deſpair. Succeſſive ex- 
preſſes were diſpatched to Hanover, repre- 
ſenting to the king the ſtate of affairs, and 
earneſtly preſſing him to haſten his return. 
He accordingly ſhortened his intended ſtay in 
Germany, and arrived in England on the ele- 
venth day of November. 
The parliament meeting on the eighth day 
of December, his majeſty, after having ac- 
vainted them with his negociations a— 
broad, expreſſed his concern for the unhap- 
y turn of affairs which had ſo deeply at- 
fected the public credit at home; and he 
earneſtly deſired them to conſider of the moſt 
effectual and ſpeedy methods to reſtore the 
national credit, and fix it upon a laſting 
foundation. | 
Many of the commons were ſincerely 
touched with the public calamities, or more 
deeply affected by their own private loſſes : 
others, diſſatisfied with the preſent admini- 
ſtration, were glad of an opportunity to gra- 
tify their revenge under the ſpecious pre- 
tence of juſtice and equity : ſome imagined, 
that, by their vehement declamation, they 
ſhould attract the notice of the court, and 
perhaps force themſelves into places of truſt: 
others concerned in the fraudulent practices 
of the South-ſea company, believed, that an 
affected ſeverity was the molt effe tual means 
of preventing ſuſpicion of their guilt : 
and there were not a few, who, under the 
appearance of 1nd1 nation againit tac delin— 
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quents, artfully concealed their devoted 
attachment to ſome of the principal mana- 
gers, and endeavoured to procure their be- 
ing admitted into the committees of enqui- 
ry, in order to ſcreen thoſe robbers of the 
public. | col 

On the tenth day of Auguſt his majeſty 
cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he 
declared, that he entertained a moſt ſincere 
concern for the ſufferings of the innocent, 
and a juſt indignation againſt the guilty, in 
the affair of the South ſea ſcheme : that he 
had readily given his aſſent to ſuch bills, as 
they had preſented to him, for puniſhing 
the authors of the late misfortunes, and for 
obtaining reſtitution and ſatis faction to thoſe, 
who had been injured by them in ſuch a no- 
torious manner: that they could not fail to 
have obſerved, that the diſcontents, occa- 
tioned by this unhappy event, had been in- 
duſtriouſly fomented and inflamed by wicked 
and ſeditious libels; but he doubred nor, 
but by their prudent conduct in their ſeveral 
counties, all the enemies of his govern- 
ment who flattered themſelves with the proſ- 
pect of blowing up the preſent complaints 
into popular diſſaffection, would be finally 
diſappointed in their deſigns and expecta- 
tions. 

A. D. 1722. A new parliament being 
aſſembled, on the ninth day of October, the 
king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, told them, 
that he was extremely ſorry to find himſelf 
obliged, at the opening of the firſt ſeſſion, to 
acquaint them, that a dangerous conſpiracy 
had been for ſome time formed, and was 
{till carrying on againſt his perſon and go- 
vernment, in favour of a Popiſh pretender : 
that the diſcoveries he had made at home, 
the informations he had received from a- 
broad, had given him the moſt ample and 
concurrent proofs of this wicked deſign : that. 
the conſpirators had, by their emiſferies, 
made the ſtrongeſt inſtances for fuccours 
from foreign powers, but were dilappointed 
in their expectations: that, neveitheleſs, 
confidirg in their numbers, and, not dif- 


couraged by their former ill ſucceſs, they 


had reſoh ed enee more, upon their own 
4 E ſtrength 
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ſtrength, to attempt the ſubverſion of his [ 


government; that, with this view, they had 
provided conſiderable ſums of money, en- 
gaged great numbers of officers from abroad, 
ſecured large quantities of arms and ammu- 
nition, and thought themſelves ſo well pre- 
pared, that, had not the plot been timely 
diſcovered, the whole nation, and particu- 
larly the city of London, would have been 
involved in blood and confuſion : that, had 
he, ſince his acceſſion to the throne, made 
any innovation in the eſtabliſhed religion; 
had he, in any one inſtance, invaded the li- 
berty and property of his ſubjects; he ſhould 
the leſs wonder at any endeayours to alienate 
the affections of his people, and draw them 
into meaſures, which could end in nothing 
but their own deſtruction: but to endea- 
vour to perſuade a free people, in full enjoy- 
ment of all that was dear and valuable to 
them, to exchange freedom for ſlavery, the 
Proteſtant religion for Popery, and to ſacri- 
fice at once the price of ſo much blood and 
treaſure, as had been ſpent in defence of 
the preſent eſtabliſhment, ſeemed ſuch a de- 
gree of infatuation, as could hardly be re- 
conciled- with ſound reaſon or common ſenſe : 
that, how vain and unſucceſsful ſoever theſe 
deſperate projects might prove in the end, 
they had, at preſent, ſo far produced the de- 
fired effect, as to create uneaſineſs and diffi- 
dence in the minds of his people; which his 
enemies endeavoured to improve to their 
own advantage: that, by forming plots, 
they firſt diminiſhed the value of all proper- 
ty that was lodged in the public funds, and 
then complained of the low ſtate of credit; 
they made an increaſe of the national ex- 
22 neceſſary, and then clamoured at the 

urden of taxes, and endeavoured to im- 
pute to his government, as grievances, the 
miſchiefs and calamities of which themſelves 
alone were the occaſion : that there was no- 
thing he more earneſtly deſired, than to ſee 
the public expences leſſened, and the great 
national debt put in a way of being gra- 


dually reduced and diſcharged, with a ſtrict 


regard to parliamentary faith; and a more 
favourable opportunity could never have 


bg ͤ— _ 


pry 


been expected, than the preſent profound 
peace, which the nation now enjoyed with 
all its neighbours z but public credit would 
always languiſh under daily alarms and ap. 
prehenſions of danger; nor could it ever be 
fixed upon a ſolid and laſting faundation, till 
the cauſe of this national calamity was entire- 
ly removed: that he need not tell them, of 
what infinite conſequence it was to the 
peace and tranquillity of the kingdom, that 
this parliament ſhould, upon the preſent oc- 
calion, exert themſelves with more than or- 


dinary zeal and vigour: that an entire union 


among all, who ſincerely wiſhed well to the 
preſent eſtabliſhment, was now become ab- 


lolutely neceſſary; the enemies of the pub- 
lic had too long taken advantage of their 
differences and diſſentions: but he hoped, 


they would now let it be known, that the 


ſpirit of Popery, which breathed nothing but 


deſtruction to the civil and religious rights 
of a Proteſtant church and kingdom, had not 


ſo far poſſeſſed his people, as to make them 


ripe for ſuch a fatal change: he hoped they 
would let the world ſee, that the general diſ- 


poſition of the nation was no temptation to 


foreign enemies to invade it, nor any diſcou— 
ragement to domeſtic enemies to kindle a 
civil war in the bowels of their country: 
that their own intereſt and welfare called 
upon them to defend themſelves; for his 
own part, he ſhould wholly rely upon the 
divine protection, the ſupport of his parlia- 
ment, and the affections of his people. which 
he ſhould endeavour to preſerve by ſtcadily. 
adhering to the conſtitution in church and 
ſtate, and continuing to make the Jaws of 
the realm the rule and meaſure of his ac- 
tions, 

Both houſes preſented addreſſes expreſſing 
the higheſt indignation againſt the authors 
and abettors of the preſent conſpiracy, and 
containing aſſurances, that they would chear- 
fully hazard their lives and fortunes in de- 
fence of his majeſty's perſon and govern- 
ment, : EY 

The attention of the parliament was ſtill 
engaged in concerting meaſures for deſcat- 


ing the intended conſpiracy, A bill was 
| 8 introduced 


J. D. 1722.] 


introduced into the upper houſe for ſuſpend- 
ing the Habeas Corpus act for a whole year. 
It met with great oppoſition, but was at laſt 
carried in both houſes by a great ma- 


The duke of Norfolk being brought from. 


Bath, was examined before the council, 
and committed to the Tower, on ſuſpicion 
of high-treaſon. As a further proof of the 
plot, the king ſent to the houſe of peers the 
original, and printed copy, of a declaration 
ſigned by the Pretender. It was dated at 
Lucca, on the twenticth day of September, 
1722; and appeared to be a propoſal ad- 
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ouſly oppoſed by the friends of the Papiſts, 
as a ſpecies of perſecution : but, notwith- 
ſtanding all their objections, it was carried by 
a conſiderable majority, and ſent up to the 
lords, together with another, obliging all 
perſons being Papiits, in Scotland, and all 
perſons in Great Britain, refuſing and neg- 
lecting to take the oaths appointed for the 
ſecurity of the king's perſon and government, 
to regiſter their names and real eſtates. Both 
bills paſſed through the upper houſe without 
amendment, and were ſoon after confirmed 
by the royal ſanction. 

Mr. Layer, being brought to his trial at 


- dreſſed to the ſubjects of Great-Britain, and 
Ireland, as well as to all foreign princes 
and ſtates. In this paper the Pretender, who 
thought proper to aſſume the title- of James 


the King's-bench, on the twenty-firſt day of 
November, was convicted of having enliſt- 
ed men for the pretender's ſervice, in order 
to ſtir up a rebellion ; and received ſentence 


Rex, affected to talk of the late violations of 
the freedom of elections; conſpiracies in- 


vented to give a colour to new oppreſſions; 


infamous informers; and the ſtate of pro- 
ſcription, in which he ſuppoſed every honeſt 
man to be. He then very gravely propoſed, 
that, if king George would reſign to him 
the throne of Great-Britain, he would, in 
return, beſtow upon him the title of king 
in his native dominions, and invite all other 
ſtates to confirm it, He likewiſe promiſed 
to leave to king George his ſucceſſion to 
the Britiſh dominions ſecure, whenever, 
in due courſe, his natural right ſhould take 
place, 

The lords having peruſed this declaration, 
reſoived, that it was a falſe, ſcandalous and 
traiterous libel; and ordered it to be burned 
at the Royal-Lxchange. The commons con- 
curred in theſe retolutions. Both houies 
joined in an addreſs, expreſſing their aſtoniſh- 
ment and indignation at the inſolence of the 
Pretender; and afluring his majeſty they were 
determined to ſupport his title to the crown 
with their lives and fortunes. 

The commons prepared a bill for raiſing 
one hundred thouſand pounds upon the real 
and perſonal eſtates of all Papiſts, or perſons 
educated in the Popiſh religion, towards de- 
fraying the expences occalioned by the late 
rebellion and diſorders. This bill was ftrenu- 


of death. He was reprieved for ſome time, 
and examined by a committee of the houſe 
of commons : but as he refuſed to make any 
diſcovery, he was executed at Tyburn, and 
his head fixed upon Temple-bar. | 
Mr. Pulteney, chairman of the. committee, 
reported to the houſe, that, from the exami- 
nation of Layer and others, it appeared, 
that a deſign had been formed by perſons of 
figure and diſtinction at home, in conjunc- 
tion with traitors abroad, for placing the 
pretender upon the throne of theſe realms; 
that his firit intention was to have procured 
a body of foreign troops to invade the king- 
dom at the time of the late elections; but 
the conſpirators being diſappointed in this 
expectation, reſolved to make an attempt at 
the time, when it was generally believed the 
king intended to go to Hanover, by the 
help of ſuch officers and ſoldiers as could 
paſs into England unobſerved from abroad, 
under the command of the late duke of 
Ormond, who was to have landed in the 
river with a great quantity of arms, provid- 
ed in Spain for that purpoſe; at which time 
the Tower was to have been ſeized: that 


this ſcheme being alſo defeated by the viſe 
and vigourous meafures of the government, 
they deferred their enterprize till the break- 
ing up of the camp; and, in the mean time, 


employed their agents to corrupt and ſeduce 


the 
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the officers: and ſoldiers of the army: that 
the late duke of Ormond, the duke of 
Norfolk, the earl of Orrey, the lord 
North and Grey, and the biſhop of Rochel- 
ter, were concerned in this conſpiracy : that ; 
their act ing agents were Chriſtopher Layer, 
and John Plunket who travelled with him to 
Rome, Dennis Kelly, George Kelly, and Tho- 
mas Carte, a non juring clergyman, Neynoe, 
the Iriſh prieſt, who, by this time, was 
drowned in the river Thames, in atempting 
to make his eſcape from the meſſenger's 
houſe, Mr. Spelman, alias Yallop, and 
John Simpel: and that thele noblemen 
feemed to have employed the perſons of 
meaner rank to carry on their correipondence, 
as the moſt effectual means to ſcreen them 
from all ſuſpicion of guilt; or, in caſe of 
being ſuſpected, to prevent a diſcovery. 
This report was no ſooner read, than the 
commons reſolved, that a deteſtable and hoy- 
rid conſpiracy had been formed and carried 
on by perſons of figure and diſtinction at 
home, and their agents and inſtruments, in 
conjunction with traitors abroad, for rail-. 
ing a rebellion, ſeizing the Tower and city 
of London, laying violent hands upon the 
perſons of his moſt ſacred majeſty and the 
prince of Wales, in order to ſubvert our pre- 
ſent happy eſtabliſhment in church and ſtate, 
by placing a popiſh pretender upon the 
throne, | | 

Bills were brought in and paſſed, for 
inflicting pains and penalties upon John 
Plunket and George Kelly, who were, 
by theſe acts to be kept in cloſe cuſtody, 
during his majeſty's pleaſure, in any pri 
ſon in Great-Britain; and ſhould not at- 
tempt to eſcape from thence on pain of 
death, to be inflicted on them and their a- 
ſitants. 

Mr. Younge made a motion for a bill of 
the ſame nature, againſt Dr. Francis Atter- 
bury, biſhop of Rocheſter. This was im- 
mediately brought into the houſe, though 
oppoſed by Sir William Wyndham, who af. 
firmed there was no other evidence againſt 
him, but conjectures and hearſays. The 
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mating, that though conſcious of his own in- 


itſelf. 


cy of them, concluded with ſaying, that, let 


biſhop wrote a letter to the ſpeaker, inti- 
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nocence, he ſhould decline giving the houſe 
any trouble that day, contenting himſelf with 
the opportunity of making his defence before 
another, of which he had the honour to be 
a member. - Council being heard for the 
bill, it was committed to a grand committee 
on the ſixth day of April, when moſt of the 
Tory members choſe to withdraw from the 
houſe, It was then moved, that the biſhop 
ſhould be deprived of his office and benefice, 
baniſhed the kingdom, be guilty of felony 
if he returned, and that it ſhould not be 
in the king's power to pardon him without 
conſent of parliament; but that he, never. 
theleſs, ſhould not forfeit his goods and 
chattels. 

The bill being paſſed and ſent up to the 
lords, the biſhop was brought to his trial be. 
fore them on the ninth day of May. Him. 
ſelf and his council having been heard, the 
lords proceeded to examine articles of the 
bill; and, when they had read it a third time, 
a motion was made to pals it, which occaſion- 
ed long and warm debates. Earl Powlet ſaid, 
that the ſwerving in ſuch an extraordinary 
manner, from the fixed rules of evidence, 
and, therefore, from the maxims of juſtice, 
could not fail to be attended with the moſt 
fatal conſequences to our excellent conſti- 
tution. He was anſwered by the biſhop of 
Saliſbury, who affirmed, that, as extraordi- 
nary diſeaſes require extraordinary reme- 
dies, ſo, in caſes of extreme danger and ne- 
ceſſity, when the very being of the ſtate 
lay at ſtake, if the common law would not 
reach offenders, the legiſlature ought to exert 
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The duke of Wharton, having ſummed 
up the evidences, and proved the inſufficien- 


the conſequence be what it would, he 
hoped ſuch a helliſh ſtain would never ſully 
the luſtre and glory of that illuſtrious houſe, 
as to condemn a man wichout the leaſt 
proof. 
He was ſupported by the lord Bathurſt, 
who obſerved, that a I'rerchman, it ſeems, 
having invented a machine which would 5 
only 
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ly kill more men at once than any yet 
in uſe, but alſo diſable for ever any man 
ho ſhould be wounded by it, applied him- 
| ſelf, in expectation of a reward, to one of 
the French miniſters, who laid the project 
before his late French majeſty ; but that mo- 
march, conſidering that fuch an engine might 
ſoon be turned againſt his own men, did not 
*think proper to encourage it: that the in- 
ventor, diſappointed in this quarter, came 
over to England, and offered his ſervice to 
the Britiſh general, who likewiſe rejected the 

opoſal with indignation : that the uſe and 
application of the ſtory was obvious at firſt 
fight; for, ſhould the method of proceeding, 
which was now propoſed, be adopted, it 
would certainly prove a very dangerous en- 
gine, and might be turned to the deſtruction 
of thoſe very perſons, by whom it was, at 
preſent, employed: that, in ſuch a caſe, no 
man's life, liberty, or property would be ſe- 
cure; and, if the parliament was determined 
to go on at that rate, he ſaw nothing remain- 
ing for him and others to do, but to retire to 
| their country-houſes, and there, if poſſible, 
quietly enjoy their eſtates within their own 
families, ſince the leaſt correſpondence, the 
_ intercepted letter might be made crimi- 
na 

In proof of this, he quoted a paſſage from 
De Retz's memoirs, relating to cardinal Ma- 
zarian, who boaſted, that, if he had but two 
lines of any man's writing, hecould, by means 
of a few circumſtances atteſted by witneſſes, 
cut off his head at pleaſure. Then, turning 
to the bench of biſhops, who had been unta- 
vourable to Dr. Atterburz, he ſaid, he could 
hardly account for the inveterate hatred and 
malice, which ſome perſons bore the learn- 
ed and ingenious biſhop of Rocheſter, unleſs 
they were intoxicated with the infatuation of 
ſome wild Indians, who believed, that they 
inherited not only the ſpoils, but the-abili- 
ties of any great man, whom they had killed 
in battle, 
The bill was ſupported by the duke 
of Argyle, the earl of Seaficld, and the 
lord Lechmere, the laſt of whom, though 
he had, on ſeveral other occaſions, expreſ- 
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| ſed his diſlike of ſuch extraordinary pro- 
ceedings, declared, that, in his opinion, 
there was a ſufficient evidence to ſupport the 
charge. | | 

Earl Cowper replied, that the ſtrongeſt ar- 
gument in behalf of the bill, was neceſſity ; 
but that, for his part, he ſaw no neceſſity 
that could juſtify ſuch an unprecedented and 
dangerous proceeding, as the conſpiracy had, 
above twelve months before, been happily 
diſcovered, and the effects of it prevented: 
that, beſides the intrinſic weight and ſtrength 
of the government, the hands of thoſe at 
the helm had been ſtill further fortified by the 
ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus act, and the 
additional troops which had been raiſed; fo 
that, in his opinion, there could be no dan- 
ger to the ſtate, though Plunket and Kelly 
were not impriſoned for life, nor the biſhop 
of Rocheſter driven into baniſhment : thar, 
on the contrary, if that prelate's talents and 
genius lay in contriving and carrying on 
{fate intrigues, he thought him leſs dange- 
rous at home than abroad: that the known 
rules of evidence, as laid down at firſt, and 
eſtabliſhed by the laws of the land, were the 
birth-right of every ſubject in the nation, and 
| Ought to be conſtantly obſerved, not only in 
the inferior courts of judicature, but alſo in 
both houſes of parliament, til] altered by 
the legiſlature: that the admitting the pre- 
carious and uncertain evidence of the clerks 
of the Poſt office, was a very dangerous pre. 
cedent: in former times it was thought very 
grievous, that, in capital caſes, a man ſhould 
be affected by a ſimilitude of hands ; but here 
the caſe was much worſe, ſince it was allow- 
ed, that the clerks of the Poſt-office could 
carry the ſimilitude of hands four monthg 
in their minds, He commended the bi- 
ſhop's noble deportment in declining to ane 
{wer before the houſe of commons, whoſe 
proceedings in this unprecedented manner 
againſt a lord of parliament, was ſuch an 
encroachment on the prerogative of the 
peerage, that, if they ſubmitted to it, b 
paſſing this bill, they might be termed the laft 
of Britiſh peers, for giving up their ancient 
privileges. After a violent debate, the queſ- 
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tin was carried in the affirmative by a ma 
ority of forty voices, though ſeveral peers en- 
tered a proteſt, .- n 

By this act, the biſhop was deprived of 
all offices, benefices, and dignities, and ren- 
dered incapable of enjoying any for the fu- 
ture: he was baniſhed the realm, and ſub- 
jected to the pains of death, in caſe he ſhould 
return, as were all perſons that ſhould cor- 
reſpond with him during his exile. Doctor 
Friend, who was a member of the houſe, 
and had exerted himſelf with great zeal in 
the biſhop's favour, was now taken into 
cuſtody on ſuſpicion of treaſonable prac- 
tices. CE, | | 

His majeſty having raiſed the ſon of Mr. 
Robert Walpole to the peerage, in conſide- 
ration of his father's ſervices; made a good 
number of church promotions; admitted the 
impriſoned lords and gentlemen to bail; 
granted a pardon to lord Bolingbroke, and 
ordered the biſhop of Rocheſter to be con- 
veyed to the Continent ; ſet out for Hano- 
ver on the third day of June, leaving the go- 
vernment in the hands of a regency, from 
which the prince of Wales was ſtill exclud- 
ed, though lord Harcourt, a warm friend 
of the late miniſtry, was one of the num. 
ber. 
The king was attended by the two ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, the lords Townſend and 
Carteret, who were reckoned able politi- 
cians. The affairs of the Continent had be- 
gan to take a new turn. The different 
princes, whoſe intereſts were to have been 
- determined at the congreſs of Cambray, 
piqed at the fruitlets iſſue of that negocia- 
tion, reſolvedito enter into ſeparate engage- 
ments in order to accompliſh their reſpective 
ends. | | 

At this time Ireland was a little diſturbed 
by. an incident, which ſeems to have been 
miſunderſtcod by the people of that kingdom. 
William Wood had obtained a patent for 
furniſhing Ireland with copper coin, in which 
it was deficient, 5 

When this money came to be circulated, 
a violent clamour was raiſed againſt it. The 
parliament of that kingdom, which met on 


the fifth day of September, reſolved, that the 


and farthings 


to the rights of the ſubject: that the ſtate 


order to obtain the patent: that the half. 
pence wanted weight: that, even if the pa- 
tent had been complied with, there would 


and fifty per cent: and that granting the 
wer of coinage to a private perſon had 


ever been highly prejudicial to the kingdom; 


and would, at all times, be of dangerous 
conſequence. Addreſſes from both houſes 
were preſented to the king on this ſub- 
ject. | | 
The affair was referred to the lords of the 
privy-council of England, who declared, that, 
ſrom the report of Sir Iſaac Newton and others 
of the Mint, who had made the aſſay and 
trial of the halfpence, the conduct of the pa- 
tentee was altogether unblameable; and that 
the terms of the patent had been exactly ful- 
filled : that Wood's currency, in goodneſs, 
fineneſs, and value of metal exceeded all the 
copper money, which- had been coined for 
Ireland, in the reigns of Charles the ſecond, 
James the ſecond, King William and queen 
Mary: that his majeſty's predeceſſors had al- 
always exerciſed the undoubted prerogative 
of granting patents for copper coinage in Ire- 
land to private perſons: that none of thoſe pa- 
rents had bee ſo beneficial to the kingdom as 
this granted to William Wood, who had not 
| obtained it clandeiimely nor in an unprece- 
dented manner, but after a reference to the 
attorney and ſollicitor-general, and after Sir 
Iſaac Newton had been conſulted in every 
particular: and finally that it appeared by 


a great number of witneſſes, that there 


was a real want of ſuch money in Ircland; 
which ſhewed the neceſſity of granting a pa- 
dent. 

Notwithſtanding this deciſion, the clamour 
of the Iriſh nation was ind uſtriouſſy kept up 
by papers, pamphlets, and lampoons written 


U by dean Swift and others; but Wood = 
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importing and uttering of copper-halfpence 
| 1ings by virtue of Wood's patent, 
| would be prejudicial to the revenue, deſtruc- 
tive of trade, and of dangerous conſequence 


of the nation had been miſrepreſented, in 


have been a loſs to the nation of a hundred 
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| ſhillings in the pound together with the malt. 


tax. 
The nation having long and loudly com- 
plained of the injuſtice of protections grant- 
ed by foreign miniſters, peers, and mem- 
bers of parliament, the commons reſolved, 
that all protections granted by members of 
that houſe ſhould be declared void, and im- 
mediately withdrawn; that none ſhould be 
granted for the future; and that if any mem- 
ber ſhould preſume to contravene this order, 
he ſhould make ſatis faction to the party in- 
jured, and be liable to the cenſute of the 
houſe. The lords made a declaration to the 
ſame purpoſe, with an exception of menial 
lervants, and thoſe neceſſarily employed a- 
bout the eſtates of peers. The public buſi- 
neſs being finiſhed, the king cloſed the ſeſſion 
* 5 ſpeech on the twenty- fourth day of 
pril. | | 
The parliament re-aſſembling on the 


A. D. 1724] 
ing voluntarily reduced his coinage.” from 
one hundred thouſand to forty thouſand 
unds, the noiſe was, in a great meaſure, 
filenced. -. The parliament of Ireland paſſed 
an act for accepting the affirmation of qua- 
kers inſtead of an oath: and granted three 
hundred and forty thouſand pounds towards 
diſcharging the national debt, which a- 
mounted to ſix hundred and ſixty thouſand 
pounds. | 

On the tenth day of October England loſt 

a worthy nobleman in the death of lord Cow- 
per, who had twice diſcharged the office of 
lord-chancellor, with equal judgement and 
ability. This year was likewiſe remarkable 
for the death of the duke off Orleans, regent 
of France, who was carried off by an apo- 
lexy in the fiftieth year of his age, atter 
rk nominated the duke of Bourbon as 
prime miniſter, King George immediately 
received aſſurances of the good diſpoſition. 
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of the French court, to cultivate and improve 
the harmony ſo happily eſtabliſhed betwTen 
the two nations. 


and readily granted the neceſſary ſupp] 


twelfth day of November, continued the for- 
mer eſtabliſhment of the land and ſea- forces, 


S + « +» 


l- A. D. 1724. The king arrived ia London | The chief object, which engaged their at- | 
ſs, on the nineteenth day of December; and | tention during the ſeſſion, was the trial of the 
be on the ninth of January the parlament | earl of Macclesfield, lord chancellor of Eng- | 
for was aſſembled. His majeſty, in his ſpeech, | land. This nobleman, by conniving at cer- 

1d, congratulated them on the ſucceſs of their | tain venal practices touching the ſale of pla- 

en endeavours during the laſt ſeſſion to promote | ces, and the money of ſuitors depoſited with 

al- the ſafety, intereit, and honour of the king- | the maſters of chancery, had incurred ſuch, 

ive dom. He recommended to the commons | a load of odium, that he found it neceſſary, 

re- the care of the public debts; and e] to reſign the great ſeal in the beginning of 

pa- preſſed his ſatisfaction at ſeeing the ſink- January. 

1 28 ing fund improved and augmented, ſo] A. D. 1725. On the twentieth day of 
not as to put the debt of the nation into a] April a petition was preſented to the com- | ; 
ce method of being ſpeedily and gradually dil- | mons, by the lord Finch, in behalf of Hen- 
the charged, ry St. John, late viſcount Bolingbroke, pray- 

Str Addreſſes of thanks having been preſented | ing, that the execution of the law might be 

very by both houſes, the commons proceeded to | ſuſpended with reſpect to his forfeitures, as a 


by conſider the eſtimates for the enſuing year. |-pardon had ſuſpended it with reſpect ta 


nere They voted ten thouſand ſeamen; and tie | his life. Mr. Walpole acquainted the houle 
and; majority, though not without violent oppoſi- | by his majeſty's command, that, ſeven years 
pa- tion, agreed to maintain four thouſand addi- | before, the petitioner had made his humble 

tional troops, which had ben raiſed in the | application and ſubmiſſion to the king, 
nour courſe of the preceding ſummer; the whole | with affurances of duty, allegiance, and 
t up number of effective men amounting to eigh- fidelity; that, from his behaviour ſince that 
5 teen thouſand two hundred ſixty four. The | time, his majeſty was convinced, of his be- 
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expence was defrayed by a land-tax of two 
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ing a fit object of his'mercy ; and therefore 
conſented to his petitioning the houſe. 
The petition being read, Mr, Walpole 
ſaid, he was fully ſatisfied, that the petitioner 
had ſufficiently attoned for his paſt offences, 
and deſerved the favour of that houſe, fo 
far as to enable him to enjoy the family in- 
heritance, that was ſettled upon him; 
which according to the opinion of the beſt 
lawyers, he could not do, by virtue of his 
majeſty's pardon, without an act of parlia- 
ment. „ 

He was ſeconded by ſome, and oppoſed 

by many others. However, a bill was at 

laſt Sms agreeable to the petition, paſſed 

both houſes, and ſoon after received the roy- 

al aſſent. n 
The ſtate of affairs on the continent had, 
by this time, undergone a conſiderable change. 
Lewis, the young king of Spain, dying ſoon 
after his advancement to the throne, his fa- 
ther Philip, reſumed the reins of govern- 
ment, which he had quitted; and reſigned 
himſelf entirely into the hands of the queen, 
who was a princeſs of deep intrigue and un- 
bounded ambition. 

The infanta who had been married to 
Lewis the fifreenth of France, was ſo diſa- 
greeable to her huſband, that he could never 
be prevailed with to conſummate his nuptials; 
and, as the whole French nation was alarm- 
ed with the apprehenſion of a civil war, in 
caſe of his dying without male iſſue, he re- 
ſolved, with the advice of his council, to ſen 
her back to Madrid, whither ſhe was accord- 
mgly attended by the marquis de Monte- 
leone, and Patrick Lawleſs, the pretender's 

Ent. 

The queen of Spain was ſo highly incenſed 
at this inſult offered to her daughter, that 
ſhe diſmiſſed mademoiſelle de Beaujolois, one 
of the regent's daughters, who had been 
_ contracted to her ſon, don Carlos. Not ſa- 
_tisfied with this revenge, ſhe reſolved that the 
French ſhould have no farther concern with 
the affairs of Spain; and, as the congreſs 
of Cambray had proved ineffectual, ſhe offer- 


2 


—_— under the ſole mediation of Great. 
ritain. | | 


This was an honour, which king. George 


declined. He was unwilling to take any 
ſtep that might interrupt the harmony 
ſubſiſting between him and the court 
of Verſailles: he was deſirous of diſunit. 
ing for ever the two branches of the 


Bourbon family: and he plainly perceiy. + 


ed, that the emperor was, by no means, 
inclined to refer the diſputes to his arbitra- 
tion. 
The queen of Spain, diſappointed in this 
quarter, propoſed a private negociation to the 
court of Vienna, which readily accepted the 
offer. The conferences were immediately 
opened, and conducted under the direction 
or the baron de Ripperda, a native of Hol- 
land, who had renounced the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, and engaged in the ſervice of his Ca- 
tholic majeſty. 
By the treaty of peace, which was ſigned 
at Vienna on the thirtieth day of April, 
the emperor acknowledged Philip as king 
of Spain and the Indies, and promiſed not 
to moleſt him in the poſſeſſion of thoſe do- 
minions that were reſcued to him by the 
treaty of Utrecht. Philip renounced all pre 
tenſions to the dominions in Italy and the 
Netherlands, adjudged to the emperor by 
the treaty of London 1722. Charles grant- 


ed the inveſtiture of the dukedoms of Tuſ 


cany, Parma and Placentia, to the eldeſt fon 
of the queen of Spain, failing heirs in the 
preſent poſſeſſors, as maſculine fiefs of the 
empire. Spain guarantied the Auſtrian ſuc- 
ceſſion, according to the pragmatic ſanCtion, 
by which the dominions of that houſe were 
ſertled on the emperor's heirs of either ſex, 
and declared to be a perpetual, indiviſible, 
and inſeparable feoffment to the primogen- 
ture. 

In this treaty it is evident, there was no- 
thing that could give umbrage to any of the 
powers of Europe. But the caſe was very 
different with the treaty of commerce. By 
this agreement the Auſtrian ſubjects were 


ed to compromiſe her differences with the 


entitled to advantages in trade with Spain, 


| which 


A. D. 1726. 


which were not granted to any other nation. 
Philip propoſed to guaranty the Oſtend Eaſt- 
India company, and to pay an annual ſubſi- 
dy of four millions, of pieces of eight to 
the emperor. Great ſums were, remitted to 
Vienna, amounting nearly to one million 
"ſterling : the Imperial forces were augment- 
ed with an additional body of ſixty thouſand 
. men: and other powers were ſolicited to en- 
gage in this alliance, to which the court of 
Ruſſia actually acceded, 
Beſides theſe public engagements, which 
of themſelves, were ſufficient to alarm the 
jealouſy of the king of England, there were 


dangerous nature. By theſe Jaſt the con- 
tracting parties were ſaid to have bound them- 
ſelves to procure to Spain the reſtitution of 
Gibraltar and Portmahon; to effect a double 
marriage between the two infants of Spain, 
and the two archdutcheſſes of Auſtria; and 
to employ their joint endeavours, in order to 
advance the pretender to the throne of Great- 
Britain, 

To counteract the deſigns of theſe new 
allies, king George projected a defenſive 
treaty between England, France, and Pruſſia. 
This alliance, to continue for the term 
of fifteen years, was negociated and con- 
cluded at Hanover in the month of Sep- 
tember. 3 

About this time was erected Guy's hoſ- 
pital at the ſole expence of Mr, Tho- 
mas Guy, formerly a bookſeller in London, 
aſterwards me nber of parliament for Tam- 
worth, who left a benefaction of two hundred 
thouſand pounds for the ſupport of that cha- 
ritavle eſtabliſhment. 

On the fifth day of December, the prin- 
cels of Wales was delivered of a princeſs, 
chriſtened by the name of Louiſa, and 
afterwards married to the king of Den- 
mark. 

About the ſame period the king revived 
the order of che knights of the Bath, thirty- 
eight in aumber, inciuding the ſovereign. 
William Bateman was creaced baron of Cal- 
more in Ireland, and 
and Sir Robert Walpole, who had been 

Nuws. 46. VOI. II. 


other articles of a private, and of a ſtill more 


viſcount Bateman; 
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one of the revived knights of the bath, 
was now honoured with the order of the 
garter. | 1 

The duke of Wharton having ruined his 
fortune by riot and debauchery, repaired to 
the court of Vienna, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to Rome, and offered his ſcrvice to the 
pretender, where he received the order of 
the garter, and the tile of duke of Northum- 
berland. He was ſent by the pretender, 
with credentials to the court of Madrid, 
where king George was no ſooner informed 
of his arrival, than he diſpatched a meſſen- 
ger with a letter under the privy-ſ-2] com- 
manding him, upon his allegiance, to return 
immediately to England. This letter being 
delivered to him, as he rode through the 
ſtreets in a coach, he loudly exclaimed a- 
gainſt the infolence of a Britiſh officer in 
Juſtice in executing a ſummons upon him 
within ſight of his Catholic majcſty's palace. 
He even threatened to preſent a memorial on 
the ſubject to the court of Spain, and demand 
juſtice againſt the Engliſh meſſenger ; but 
Philip, being privately acquainted with the 
matter, ablolutely refuſed to interpoſe his au- 
thority. The duke afterwards abjured the 
Proteſtant religi n, married a lady of tte queen 
of Spain's bed- chamber, and obtained the 
rank and appointments of a lieutenant-colonel 
in the Span:ſh ſervice. 

A. D. 1726. The king having taken theſe 
neceſſary precautions at Hanover, ſet out on 
his return f r England; embarked at Hel- 
voetſluys on the firſt day of January; and 
after having eacountered a moſt furious and 
dreadful ſtorm, was landed with great dif- 
aculty at Rye, from whence he proceeded 
by land to London, The parliament be- 
ing aſſembled on the twentieth day of the 
me month, the king, in his ſpeech to both 
' ou'es, informed them that the diſtreſſed con- 
aicion of ſame cf their Proteſtant brethren a- 
broad, and the nego-1 tons and engagemenss 
:ontracted by ſome ioreiga powers, which 
de ned to have laid the foundations of new 
troubles and diſturbances in Europe, and 
to threiren his ſubjects with the loſs of ſe- 


yeral of the moſt advantageous branches 
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of their trade, had obliged him to concert, al agreſſors: that ſuch reſolutions, and 
with other powers, ſuch . meaſures as might ſuch meaſures, if timely taken, would, he 
give a check to the ambitious view of thoſe, || was fatisfied, be the moſt effectual means of 
who were endeavouring to render themſelves preventing a war, and preſerving, to his 
formidable; and put a ſtop to the further pro- people, the bleſſings of peace and profpe. 
s of ſuch dangerous deſigns; that, with rity. | 
this view, he had entered into a defenſive al-“ When the treaties of Vienna and Hano. 
Hance with the kings of France and Pruſſia, ver were taken into confideration by the 
to which ſeveral other powers, and particu-,| houſe of commons, Horatio Walpole opened 
larly the ſtates-general, had been invited to | the debate with a long and ſtudied ſpeech, in 
accede; and he had no reaſon to doubt, but | which he gave a detail of the affairs of Eu- 
they would readily give their concurrence : | rope ſince the treaty of Utrecht. He reca. 
that, by theſe means, and by their ſupport | pitulated the ſubſtance of rhe-barrier treaty, 
and aſſiſtance, he hoped he ſhould be able, | the convention for executing that treaty, the 
not only to fecure to his own ſubjects the en- defenſive alliance with the emperor, ano- 
joyment of many valuable rights and pri- ther with the moſt Chriſtian king and the 
vileges long ſince acquired for them by the | ftates-general, a ſubſequent convention, the 
moſt ſolemn treaties, but effectually to pre- | quadruple alliance, the congreſs at Cam. 
ferve the balance of power in Europe, the | bray, the treaty of Vienna, and that of Ha- 
only end of all his endeavours : that he | nover. | 
queſtioned not, but the Jacobites flattered | He obſerved, that the ſudden and unex- 
themſelves with the hopes of deriving, from | peCted concluſion of a peace between the em- 
the proſpect of freſh troubles and commo- | peror and the king of Spain, had excited 
tions, ſome favourable opportunity for re- jealouſies in the other courts of Europe; 
newing their attempts againſt his perſon and jealouſies, which appeared to be the better 
government: that they were already very grounded, when it was known, that the trea. 
'buſy, by their inſtruments and emiſſaries, in ty of peace was ſoon followed by a treaty of 
thoſe courts, whoſe meaſures ſeemed moſt commerce, the main ſcope and deſign of 
to favour their purpoſes, in folliciting and which was, to ſupport and countenance the 
promo ing the cauſe of the Pretender; but Eaſt-India company eſtabliſhed at Oftend, 
he perſuaded himſelf, notwithſtanding the which int: rfered ſo eſſentially with the Eatt- 
countenance and encouragement they might | India companies of England and Holland, and 
either have received, or expect to receive, | was directly contrary to ſeveral folemn treatics 
that the proviſion made by his parliament | ſtill in force: that his majeſty, ever watchful 
for the ſafety and defence of his kingdoms, | for the intereſt of his Britiſh ſubjects, had 
would effectually fecure them from all dan- | cauſed ſtrong repreſentation; to be made on 
ger of foreign invaſion, or domeſtic infur- | that ſubject, both to the emperor and the king 
rection: that, when the world thould ſee, that | of Spain: that, at the court of Madrid thele 
they would not ſuffer the Britiſh crown and. | complaints were received with coldnels; at 
nation to be inſulted with impunity, thoſe, | that of Vienna, with haughtineſs and con- 
'who moſt envied the tranquillity and happt- | tempt : that the Imperial minifters even went 
neſs of this kingdom, and were endeavour- | fo far as to infinuate, that, if his Eritannic 
ing to make it ſubſervient to their ambitious | majeſty perſiſted to oppoſe the treaty of 
project, would have ſome regard to their | Vienna, the emperor would not g3ly tains 
o vn intereſt and circumſtances, before they | himlelt diſengaged from the guuranty of the 
preſumed to make any attempt upon fo brave | Proteſtant ſucceſſion to the crown of Great- 
a people, ſtrengthened and ſupported by pow- | Britain, but might likewiſe be provoke to 
etful alliances, and, however delirous of peace, | take ſome diſagreeable ſteps in reiation to his 
able and ready to defend themſelves againſt | majelty's German dominions : that ger a 
8 | uv 
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ſubjects of the maritime powers of ſeveral of 
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ter, and the infant Don Carlos: that it was 


tent of power, which could not fail to over- 


. ror's ſubjects in the Netherlands; or for the 
emperor's ſo far forgetting the obligations 


he had to Great- Britain and Holland, as to 


8 
e 


ſolting menaces made no impreſſion upon 
his majeſty, nor deterred him from his 
fxed reſolution of concerting, with other 
powers, ſuch meaſures, as might diſappoint 
the ambitious deſigns of thoſe, who endea- 
voured to render themſelves formidable to 


ed to be the more neceſſary, becauſe there 
were juſt grounds to believe, that the un- 

cted reconciliation of the emperor and 
the King of Spain, was owing to the con- 
ſtant view of the houſe of Auſtria, to render 
the Imperial dignity hereditary in their fa- 
mily : that, for the accompliſhing this end, 
it might reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that the 
treaties of Vienna were to be cemented by a 
match between the emperor's eldeft daugh- 


eaſy to foreſee the conſequences of ſuch a 
marriage, the iſſue of which might, in time 
be poſſeſſed, not only of all the hereditary 
dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, and of 
the Imperial dignity, but alſo of all the do- 
minions of the Spaniſh monarchy ; an ex- 


turn the ballance of Europe, and endanger 
the liberties of all the other ſtates of Chriſ- 
tendom: that this ſuppoſi.ion would appear 
the more probable, when it was conſidered, 
that there was hardly any other way of ac- 
counting, either for the king of 'Spain's 


breaking through the moſt ſolemn treaties 
with Great-Britain, in favour of the empe- 


enter into engagements to aſſiſt Spain to- 
wards the recovery of Gibraltar and Minorca, 
and to perſiſt in ſupporting and countenanc- 
ing the Oſtend company, eſtabliſned evident- 
ly with no other view, than to deprive the 


the moſt valuable branches of their trade: 
that, in order to prevent the farther pro- 
greſs, and final execution of theſe dange- 
rous and deſtructive deſigns, the king had 
concluded the treaty of Hanover, the nature 
of which had been already laid before them : 


| 
their neighbours: that theſe meaſures ſeem- 
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tion after than before his acceſſion to the 
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commiſſioners of the tr | 
with-Mr, Richard Hampden, late treaſurer 
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| cireutnſtances, he believed he might ſafely 
infer, that his majeſty had diſcovered the moſt 
conſummate wiſdom in all the meaſures he 
had taken. y i | 

The members in the oppoſition alledged, 
that the treaty of Hanover would en the 
Britiſh nation in a war for the defence ef the 
king's German dominions, contrary to an 
expreſs proviſion made in the act of limita- 


tion. They were anſwered by Mr. — 
who obſerved; that the true meaning an 

intent of that hmitation, was not, wholly 
and for ever, to deprive his majeſty's foreign 
dominions of any aſſiſtance from this nation 
(for ſhould that be the caſe, his majeſty 
would, in this reſpect, be in a worſe condi- 


Britiſh throne) but only to reſtrain the ſo- 
vereign for the future, to engage the nation 
in a war for the defence of any dominians 
not belonging to the crown of Great-Britain, 
without the conſent of parliament : that to 
this ſupreme court it was left to determine, 
whether or not ſuch a war was juſt and ne- 
ceſſary: and that, for his own part, he was 
of opinion, that, if, in the preſent. jucture 
and ftate of affairs, his majeſty's foreign 
dominions ſhould be attacked or inſulted, 


| this nation ought to ſtand by and ſupport 


his majeſty againſt all his enemies what- 
ſoever. 

He therefore moved for ae addreſs to his 
majeſty, approving the alliance he had con- 
cluded at Hanover, in order to obviate and 
diſappoint the dangerous views and conſe- 
quences of the treaty of peace between the 
emperor and the king of Spain; and pro- 
miſing to ſupport him againſt all inſults and 
attacks that ſhould be made upon any of his 
territories, though not belonging to the 

rown of Great-Britain. The addreſs was 
accordingly voted and preſented; and ſuch 
another was delivered by the houſe of londs 
in a body. 5 

A bill was brought in, impowering the 
to co d 


of the navy, for a debt he owed to the 


and that, from a candid compariſon of all | crown, amounting to forty-eight thouland 


pound 
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pounds. This deficiency was occaſioned | 


by his engaging in the South-ſea ſcheme. 
recommended his petition z and 
the houſe complied with his requeſt, in con- 
fideration ' of his great grand-father, the 
famous John Hampden, who' made ſuch a 
noble ſtand againſt the arbitrary impoſition 
of ſhip-money in the commencement of the 
civil war, and fell the firſt victim in the 
glorious cauſe of liberty. 

It was eaſily foreſeen, at the time of im- 
poſing the malt- tax upon Scotland, that the 
collection of it would be attended with ſome 
difficulty; and it ſoon appeared that theſe 
apprehenſions were but too well founded. 
The exciſemen at Edinburgh, indeed, were 
ſuffered to take an account of the ſtock of 
the malſters: but thoſe at Glaſgow were 
obliged to apply to the commiſſioners of 
excile for protection and aſſiſtance, their 
lives being threatened, if they preſumed to 
viſit the houſes of the malſters. 

The commiſſioners had recourſe to major- 
general Wade, commander in chief of the 
forces in Scotland, who ordered captain 
Buſhel with two companies of foot to march 
to Glaſgow, where they arrived on the twen- 
ty-fourth day of June. At their entrance into 
the town, they were met by a great mob cf 
men, women, and boys, who loaded them 
with the moſt opprobrious epithets, and ſa- 


luted them with repeated vollies of ſtones, 


exclaiming all. the while, „no malt. tax, 
% no malt- tax. The rabble having locked 
the guard- room, and carried off the key, 
the captain was obliged to keep guard in a 
public houſe, which he hired for the pur- 
ole. | 
F About eleven at night, he received infor- 
mation that a great crowd of people, a- 
mounting to ſeveral thouſand, had ſur- 
rounded the houſe of Mr. Daniel Camp- 
bell, member of parliament for Glaſgow, 
and threatened to plunder and raze it to 
the ground. This intelligence he imme- 
diately communicated to the provoſt, and 
offered his aſſiſtance in preventing the in- 
tended outrage, 
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The captain ſuſpecting their 
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The provoſt replied, that the number of 
his men was too inconſiderable, and that he 
could not think of employing them with 
any regard either to their own ſafety or that 
of the citizens. The rabble, meeting with 
no reliſtance, nor even the leaſt appearance 
of oppoſition, forced open the doors, broke 
into the houſe, turned out the ſervants, (the 
gentleman and his lady having the day be- 
tore retired into the country) and totally de. 
ſtroyed or carried off whatever could bg 
found in the dwelling, 
After this the mob continued tolerab] 
quiet till next day about four in the after. 
noon, when they began to re-aſſemble, 
intention, 
ordered the ſoldiers to keep near the guard- 
room, of which he had now taken poſſeſſion; 
and he ſoon found that this was a prudent 
and neceſſary precaution. In a little time 
the rabble began to advance againſt the 
loldiers, exclaiming all the way, drive the 
dogs out of town: we will cut them to 
pieces, 1 
The officer deſired them to behave civilly, 
and abſtain from violence; for if they con- 
tinued to act in that manner, he ſhould 
not be able to reſtrain his men from firin 
upon them. Perceiving, however, that his 
advice was diſregarded, and that the rabble 
ſtill continued to preſs forward on the fol: 
diers, ſeveral of whom were deſperately 
wounded, he ordered his men to fire over 
the crowd, hoping by that means to frighten 
and diſperſe them. 
| This expedient proving ineffectual; and 
the mob itil perſiſting to attack the guard- 
room, and repeating their vollies of ſtones 
with redoubled violence, the ſoldiers were 
tempted to fire among them, in conſe- 
quence of which three or four were killed 
and ſeveral others wounded. The populace, 
incenſed by the death of their companions, 
began to collect all the arms that could be 
tound in the place; and the captain, 
conſcious of his own inability to reſiſt ſuch 
a numerous and enraged multitude, thought 


| proper to retreat to Dunbarton, being pur- 


| ſued 
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ſued by the rabble to the diſtance of ſix 


miles. | 
General Wade was no ſooner. informed of 
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other engagements as might be requiſite in 
the preſent conjuncture. This intimation 
produced a long and warm debate; but, at 


this tranſaction, than he aſſembled a great 
body of forces, and, being accompanied by 


Duncan Forbes, lord advocate, took poſſeſf- 


fron of Glaſgow, The magiſtrates were 
apprehended and conveyed priſoners to 
Edinburgh, where the lords-juſticiary hav- 
ing taken cognizance of the affair, declared 
them innocent. Some of the rabble, how- 
ever, were puniſhed for the riot, and four of 
them ſentenced to be ſcourged and tranſport- 
ed. 

Mr. Daniel Campbell, having petitioned the 
houſe of commons that he might be indemni- 
fied for the damage he had ſuſtained from the 
mob, a bill paſſed in his favour, granting 
him a certain ſum to be raiſed by an impoſi- 
tion of two pennies Scotch upon all beer and 
ale brewed within the city of Glaſgow. Ne- 
vertheleſs the malt-tax was ſo ſenſibly felt in 
Scotland, that the convention of the royal bo- 
roughs preſented an addreſs by the hands of 
John Campbell, member for Edinburgh, 
wherein, though they diſavowed the conduct 
of the Glaſgow rioters, they ſtrongly remon- 
ſtrated againſt that tax, as a heavy burthen 
which the country could not bear : and pe- 
titions of the ſame nature were delivered to the 
— from different ſhires of that king- 

om. 

On the twenty- fourth day of March, the 
king ſent a meſſage to the houſe, importing, 
that, as he had nothing more at heart than to 
kcure to his ſubjects the full and free en- 
joyment of their trade and navigation, and to 
prevent and fruſtrate the deſigns that had 
been formed againſt the particular intereſt of 
this nation, and the general peace of Europe, 
he had found it neceſſary, not only to aug- 
ment his maritime force but alſo to concert 
ſuch other meaſures, as might moſt effectual- 
ly conduce to theſe deſireable ends; and as 
theſe ſervices would require ſome extraor- 
dnary expence, his majeſty hoped he 
ſhould be enabled, by the aſſiſtance of his 
parliament, to diſcharge the obligations he 


- 


laſt, the majority complied with the de- 
mand. | | 
As this affair had not been communicat- 
ed to the lords, though the king mention- 
ed «the aſſiſtance of his parliament,” ſeve- 
ra] peers were incenſed at ſuch an omiſſion. 
The earl of Strafford aſſerted, that the meſſage 
was unprecedented, and ſtruck at the an- 
cient privileges of the peers, who are the 
grand ſtanding council of the ſovereign, the 
hereditary guardian of the liberties and pro- 
perties of the people, and, next to the ſove- 
reign, the principal part of the legiſlatute, and 
therefore ought to be conſulted in all mat- 
ters of public concern. He therefore moved, 
that an addreſs ſnould be preſented to his ma- 
jeſty, deſiring to know, who adviſed him to 
ſend ſuch a meſſage to the commons, with- 
out, at the ſame time, communicating it to 
the peers. 5 

This was oppoſed by lord Trevor, lately 
appointed privy-ſeal, who moved, that the 
further conſideration of the matter ought to 
be adjourned for a month. The lord Lech- 
mere repreſented, that, as the ſubject of the 
preſent debate was of the utmoſt conſequence 
to his majeſty's ſervice, to the honour of that 
noble and illuſtrious aſſembly, to the ancient 
conſtitution of parliament, and to the proſ- 
perity and welfare of the kingdom, it ought 
not to be poſtponed at all, much leſs for fuch 
a length of time as amounted to a total omiſ- 
ſion: that it muſt be for the ſervice and ſup- 


port of the crown, to have, upon all occa- 


lions, the advice of both houſes of parlia< 
ment; and, as the meſſage in queſtion, 
though of the higheſt importance, was only 
ſent to the commons, without being inti- 
mated to the lords, it tended to undermine 
the very foundation of the houſe of peers, 
and of the ancient conſtitution of the king- 
dom : that the rights of the people of Eng- 
land were, in ſome meaſures, invaded, when- 
ever they were deprived of the aſſiſtance 
of that houſe of parliament, without which 
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had already incurred, and to enter into ſuch 


no aid could be given to the crown, nor any 
4H 5 taxes 
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ö | | 
taxes laid upon the ſubjects; that it was the 
undoubted, inherent, and fundamental right 
of the houſe of peers, to alter and amend all 
money - bills that came from the commons; 
and though, in ſome late inſtances, the com- 
mons had diſputed this right, yet the lords 
had never failed to maintain and aſſert it: 
that, according to ancient uſage, all demands 
of ſupply from the crown, ſhould be made 


to the houſe of peers; and there fore any 


other method of aſking money was unpar- 
liamentary, new, and dangerous to the con- 
ſtitution. | 3 
ord Bathurſt, who ſpoke on the ſame 
fide, obſerved, that the appellation of par- 
hament being given to the commons, ex- 
eluſively of the lords, was certainly a new 
and unprecedented ſtile, and far from being 
the language of former times: that though 
the commons had, of late, taken upon them 
to begin all money- bills, yet there was a 
time, when they were ſo inconſiderable, as 
to apply to the lords for that purpoſe, and 
deſire them to provide for the public ſervice: 
that, if the lords ſuffered themſelves to be o- 
verlooked and neglected in this inſtance, they 
might come at laſt to be voted uſeleſs, as had 
formerly been the caſe; and therefore, leſt 
any conſequence of this kind ſhould enſue, 
he was of opinion, that proper notice ſhoyld 
be immediately takenof this omiſſion, inſtead 
of delaying the conſideration of it for a 
month. . ä 
He was anſwered by the earl of Scarbo 
rough, who ſaid, that he did not deny, that 
the peers had a right to be conſulted in all 
matters of importance, and to give their 
conſent to money- bills; but in the preſent 
caſe, it ſeemed needleſs to ſend the meſſage in 
gueſtion to the houſe of lords, becauſe their 
lordſhips had actually given their conſent to 
the augmenting the number of ſeamen, 


in their addreis of thanks, in which that 


augmentation was plainly inſinuated: that, 
with regard to the circumſtance of the com- 
mons having formerly applied to the lords to 
provide money for the public ſervice, the 
xeaſon of that peculiarity was well known; 


all the money, and indeed all the property 
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of the kingdom, was, at that time, in the 
hands of the lords: but fince the reign of 


7 


the two laſt Henry's the caſe was very much 


altered: the commons were now poſſeſſed of 


a proportionable ſhare both of the monied 
and the landed property: and their lordſhips 


affair, not that which had formerly ex. 


iſted. 


After theſe and ſeveral other ſpeeches the 
affairs was adjourned for a month, and at 
length entirely laid aſide. 
the ſeſſion being finiſhed, the king came to 
the houſe of peers, and after giving his aſ. 
ſent to the bills that were ready, diſmiſſed 
the parliament on the twenty- fourth day of 
May. | 

Peter, the Czar of Muſcovy, had died in 
the month of January, and his empreſs Ca. 
tharine had ſucceeded him on the Ruſſian 
throne. This princeſs had begun to aſſem. 
ble forees in the neighbourhood of Peterſ. 
burgh and prepare a formidable armament 
for a naval expedition. King George, ſuf. 
petting that her deſign was againſt Sweden, 
lent a ſquadron of twenty-one. ſhips of war 
into the Baltic, under the command of 
Sir Charles Wager, in order to "diſappoint 
her views upon. the dominions of his 
allies. 

The Engliſh fleet being joined at Copen- 
hagen by a Daniſh ſquadron, overawed the 


| court of Ruſſia, whizh immediately intermit- 


ted its military preparations, and gave orders 
for reinforcing the garriſons or Wibourg, 
Cronſlot, Revel, and Riga. The Britiſh ad- 
miral, having had an audience of his Swediſh 
majeſty, directed his courſe towards Revel, 
and ſent a lieutenant to Cronſlet with a let- 
ter from the king of Great-Britain to the 
Czarina. | 

In this letter his majeſty obſerved, that 
he could not fail being alarmed at her 
great preparations both by ſea and land 
in a time of profound peace. He complain- 
ed, that his repeated inſtances to eſtabliſh 
a laſting friendſhip with the crown of 
Ruſſia had been treated with neglect ; tha!, 


While he was negociating in an amicable man- 
| nets 


LA. D. 1526, 


ought to conſider the preſent ſituation of 


The buſineſs of 


ner, and had not given the leaſt provocati- 
on, meaſures had been taken at her court 
in favour of the pretender: and he finally 
told her, that he had ordered his admiral 
to prevent her ſhips from coming out of 
her harbours, ſhould ſhe-perſiſt in her reſo- 
lution to execute the deſigns ſhe had form- 
ed. | 

He declared, however, that as it was his 
firm intention to live in harmony and friend- 
ſhip with Ruſſia, he heartily wiſhed that her 
majeſty, reflecting on the true intereſt of her 
ſubjects, would permit them to enjoy the 
bleſſings of that peace, which they had pur- 
chaſed at the expence of ſo much blood and 
treaſure, under the conduct of the late 
Czar; and that, rather than enter into mea- 
ſures, which mult inevitably plunge Ruſſia 
into a war, and involve the whole north in 
confuſion, ſhe would pleaſe to give her peo- 
ple and all mankind convincing proofs of 
her inclination for peace, and of her good 


diſpoſition to live in quiet with her ncigh- 


bours. | 

The Czarina, in her anſwer to the king, 
expreſſed her ſurprize, that ſhe had not re- 
ceived his majeſty's letter, until his fleet 
was at anchor before Revel ; ſince it would 
have been 'more agreeable to the cuſtom 
eſtabliſhed among ſovereigns, and to the 


amity, which had fo long ſubſiſted between | 


her and the crown of Great-Britain, to 


expoſtulate with her on her armament, * 


and expect her anſwer, before he had pro- 
ceeded to ſuch a violent and offenſive 


meaſure. She aſſured him, that nothing 


was farther from her thoughts than to dil- 
turb the repoſe of the north; that, on 
the contrary, all her care and attention was 
employed in its ſecurity and preſervation 
and that with regard to the pretender, it. 
was a frivolous and ſtale accuſation, - which 
had frequently been uſed as a pretext to 
cover all the unkind ſteps lately taken a- 
gainſt the Ruſſian empire. Sir Charles Wa- 
ger continued in his ſtation till October, 
when having received intelligence, that the 
Ruſſian gallies were laid up in their winter 


harbours, he ſet fail for the coaſt of Den · 


mark; and thence returned to England in 
November. | 

The king's attention was not wholly c on- 
fined to the affairs of the North : he had al- 
ready equipped two other ſquadrons. One of 
theſe, conſiſting of twelve ſhips of the line, 
and furniſhed with a body of land forces, 
was commanded by Sir John Jennings, who 
ſailed from St. Helens on the twentieth day 
of July, entered the Mediterranean, viſited 
the coaſts of Spain, over-awed the court of 
Madrid, cruiſed for ſome time between Ca- 
diz and cape St. Vincent; but carefully ab- 
2 from committing any act of hoſti- 

ity. 

The other, compoſed of ſeven ſhips of 
war, was commanded by rear-admiral Ho- 
ſier, who failed in April for the Spaniſh: 
Weſt- Indies, with orders to block up the 
galleons in the ports of that country; or, 
ſhould they preſume to come out, ſeize and 
bring them to England. He arrived at the 
Baſtimentos, near Porto Bello, in the 
beginning of June; but, before he reach- 
ed that place, the treaſure, amounting to 
twenty-ſix millions of pieces of eight, had 
been unloaded and carried back to Pana- 
ma, in conſequence of an order ſent by 
an advice-boat, which had got the ſtart of 
Hoſier. 

Theſe meaſures were taken againſt Spain, 
in reſentment of the engagements, which that: 
court had contracted with the court of Vi- 
enna, to the prejudice of Great- Britain, and 
the deſigns formed in favour of the preten- 
der, at the inſtigation of the dukes of Or- 
mond and Wharton, and earl Mariſchal, who. 
were then at Madrid. Philip however, ab- 
ſolutely denied, that any ſuch deligns had 
been formed. He even diſmiſſed from his 
ſervice, though with a penſion. of three: 
thouſand piſtoles, the duke de Ripperda,, 
who had dropped ſome expreſſions, that 
ſeemed to imply fuch an intention. The 
duke, dreading the reſentment of the mi- 
niſtry, took refuge in the houſe of Vander-. 
meer, the Dutch ambaſſador: but not think-- 
ing himſelf ſafe in that retreat, he fled tos 


the houſe of colonel Stanhope, the Britiſhz 
miniſters, 
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miniſter, whoſe protection he crayed and ob- 
A—__ 

The houſe was immediately ſurrounded 
by a ftrong guard, which afterwards broke 
into it : and dragging the duke from thence 
by force, committed him priſoner to the 
caſtle of Segovia, Colonel Stanhope com- 
plained of this violation of the law of na- 
tions, which the Spaniſh miniſters endea- 
voured to excuſe. Memorials and letters 

aſſed between the two courts on the ſub- 
ject; and every thing ſeemed to portend an 
' Immediate rupture. The king of Spain 
purchaſed ſhips of war; began to make pre- 
parations for ſome important undertaking z 
and aſſembled an army of twenty thouſand 
men at St, Roch, on pretence of rebuilding 
the caſtle of Old Gibraltar. Mean while 
the king of Sweden and the States-general 
acceded to the treaty of Hanover; but the 
king of Pruſſia, though his majeſty's ſon- 
in-law, was detached from the alliance, by 
the emperor, who promiſrd to ſupport his 
pretenſions to the dutchies of Bergues and 

uliers. 
0 A. D. 1727. When the parliament of | 
Great-Britain met on the ſeventeenth day of 
Janvary, the king, in his ſpeech to both 
houſes, obſerved, the diſagreeable ſituation ' 
of affairs at this juncture; and that how- 
ever difficult and deſperate the enterprizes 
formed againſt them might appear, their 
being aſſured, that they were really project- 
ed, would, he was perſuaded, be ſufficient to 
induce them to put themſelves in a condition 
to reſiſt and defeat ſuch daring attempts: 
that, if preſerving a due ballance of power 
in Europe; if defending the poſſeſſions of the 
crown of Great-Britain, of infinite advan- 
tage to her trade and commerce againſt dan- 
gerous and unlawful encroachment; and if 
the preſent eſtabliſhment, the religion, li- 


berties, and properties of a proteſtant peo 


ple, were any longer conſiderations worthy 
the care and attention of a Britiſh parlia- 


ment, he needed ſay no more to incite his 


loyal and faithful houſes of parliament to 
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exert themſelves in defence of all that was 
dear and valuable to them. | 

Both houſes preſented addreſſes of thanks, 
in which they expreſſed the higheſt reſent- 


ment at the inſolent deſigns of his majeſty's 


enemies, and the moſt entire approbation of 
the meaſures he had taken in order to defeat 
and diſappoint. them, The commons voted 
twenty thouſand ſeamen, and twenty-ſix 
thouſand three hundred and eighty-three 
men for the Jand ſervice; and to defray the 
expence of theſe armaments, a tax of four 
ſhillings in the pound was granted. 

The warmeſt debate, during this ſeſſion. 
happened in the houſe of lords, concerning 
the letter and memorials between the mini. 
ters of Great-Britain, France, and Spain, and 
the papers relating to the treaty of Hano- 
ver. When theſe papers were peruſed by 
the houſe, the lord Bathurſt obſerved, that 
the States-general had acted with remarkable 
caution and circumſpection in this whole af. 
fair: that they had not fully and entirely 
acceded to the treaty of Hanover, ſince 
they had formally and expreſsly excuſed 
themſelves from the © general guranty of 
the treaties of Weſtphalia and Olivia, in 
* which, they ſaid, they were never en- 
** gaged ; and as to the buſineſs of Thorn, 
they had only promiſed to employ their 
friendly offices for obtaining reaſonable ſa- 
tisfaction; ſo that they had acceded only on 
account of the fifth and ſixth articles of the 
treaty of Munſter for preſerving and main- 
taining their rights with reſpect to commerce; 
whereas, by the treaty of Honover, Great- 
Britain and France ſtood engaged to gua- 
ranty to the Dutch, not only the fifth and 
ſinth articles of the peace of Weſtphalia, 
but likewiſe the barrier treaty, and the 
treaty of Olivia, in favour of the Proteſ- 
rants of Germany: that, in effect, the 
Dutch having engaged themſelves to no- 
thing, what they had done did not deſerve 
the name of acceſſion ; the rather becauſe 
they had made it an expreſs condition, that 
their act of acceſſion ſhould be approved and 


ratified 


a 


tl 


* 
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ratified by the king of Great-Britain, the 


moſt Chriſtian king, and the king of Pruſſia: 
that though this laſt potentate was one of 


the principal contractors in the treaty of 
Hanover ; yet as no mention had been made 
of him, he could not tell what to ſay to 
that particular : that his miniſter, it ſeemed, 
had refuſed ſigning the act of acceſſion, 
probably on account of the Dutch excuſing 
themſelves from the general guaranty ; but, 
let his reaſons for receding from his engage- 
ments be what they would, his example 
might be of dangerous conſequence; for, by 
a letter from the duke de Burnonville, the 
Spaniſh miniſter at Vienna, it appeared, that 
the Imperial court was not without hopes, 
that France might thereby think herſelf 
diſengaged from the Hanover alliance; in 
which event Great-Britain alone muſt bear 
the the burden of an expenſive war againſt 
two of the greateſt potentates of Europe: 
that the Dutch receiving far greater advan- 
tages than Great-Britain, from the Eaſt- 
India trade, and conſequently being more 
concerned than her in the ſuppreſſion of the 
Oſtend company, they ought, at leaſt, to 
bear an equal ſhare with her in the expence 
of the war, and guaranty to her the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Gibraltar, in the ſame manner as 
the Engliſh guarantied to them their bar- 
rier: that, after all, he did not ſee any juſt 
reaſon for a rupture with Spain: that the 
duke de Ripperda, indeed, might have drop- 
ped ſome indecent and indiſcreet expreſ- 
lions; but he was known to be a paſſionate 
man, and princes had a right to dilavow the 
indiſcretions of their miniſters, which the 
king of Spain had done in a moſt folemn 
manner, with relation to Ripperda: that it 
was univerſally acknowledged, that violent 
miniſters had done many unaccountable 
things; and if their idle talk and fooliſn ex- 
preſſions were a juſt foundation for war, na- 
tions would never be at peace: that, for ſome 
time paſt, the emperor had been treated very 
cavalierly by ſome perſons in this kingdom; 
and that, in the memorial, which the mar- 
us de Pozzobueno left behind him at his 

eparture, it was ſtrongly inſinuated, that 
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the violent ſtate, to which affairs we now re- 
duced, was owing. to the miniſters of Eng- 
land: that, in the ſame memorial, mention 
was made of a poſitive promiſe being given 
by the king of Great-Britain for the reſtitu- 
tion of Gibraltar : that this, he apprehended, 
could not be ſaid without any foundation 
and therefore it would be highly neceſlary to 
Inquire, whether, in reality, ſuch a promiſe 
had ever been made; and whether any 
thing of that kind had been mentioned in the 
treaty concluded at Madrid : that, let that 
matter ſtand as it would, all poſſible me- 
thods of amicable accommodation ought, in 
his opinion, to be tried, before they engag- 
ed a war, which, in their preſent circum- 
ſtances, might be attended with very dange- 
rous conſequences : that the nation was load- 
ed with a debt of above fifty millions ſter- 
ling; and though they had been told of a 
ſinking fund applied to the gradual diſcharge 
of that heavy burden, yet it was more to 
be wiſhed than expected, that the operati- 
on of that wiſe expedient ſhould not ſuffer any 
interruption by the exigencies inſeparable from 
a war: that one of the ableſt mathemati- 
cians in the kingdom had foretold, that, if 
ever England raiſed above five millions in 
a year, it would infallibly be exhauſted and 
ruined in a few years; but if, at this junc- 
ture, they ſhould engage in a war, and not 
meddle with the ſinking fund, according to 
the ſcheme propoſed by the miniſters, they 
muſt be obliged to raile, at lealt, ſeven mil- 
lions a year upon the people of England, the 
conſequence of which was equally obvious 
and alarming to any one, who admitted the 
principle of that great mathematician : that, 
in ſome of the papers laid before the houſe, 
mention had been made of great ſums of mo- 
ney diſtributed in divers places, in order to 
bring ſome meaſures to bear: that, for his 
own part, he had touched neither Spaniſh nor 
Engliſh gold; he was neither a Spantard nor 
a Frenchman, but a true Engliſhman ; and 
as long, as he had the honour to ſet in that 
houſe, he would ſpeak and act for the good of 
his country : that therefore he would tum up 


| all he had ſaid, with earneſtly deſiring their 
4 1 | | lordſhips 
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lordſhips ſeriouſly to conſider the matter be- 
fore them, which was one of the laſt conſe- 
quence to the nation. What,” faid he, 
can we get by war, if it be ſucceſsful? 
„J will fay it in one word, Nothing. 
What can we loſe, if it be unproſperous ? 


« 1 will fay it in one word, in a fyllable, 
« A | | 
This ſpeech was anſwered by lord Fown- 


ſend, who ſaid, that, as the treaty of Hano- 
ver was purely defenſive, it had made no 
alteration in the treaties ſubſiſting before, ei- 
ther between the contracting parties, or other 
ſtates and princes: that the ſole aim and in- 
tention of that alliance, was a reciprocal 
guaranty, for maintaining the dominions and 
countries, both in Europe and the Indies, of 
which each of the allies were actually poſ- 
ſeſſed, at the time of ſigning the treaty: that, 
of conſequence, by acceding to this al- 
liance, the crowns of Great-Britain and France 
became guarantees of the fifth and fixth 
articles of the treaty of Munſter, by which 
the Dutch were entitled to excluſive rights 
and privileges of trade in the Eaſt- Indies; 
but this guaranty was reciprocal between 
Great-Britain and the States General, ſince, 
by the treaty of 1677, Spain had granted 
to England, the ſame rights and privileges, 
which the Dutch enjoyed by the fif h and 
ſixth articles of the treaty of Weſtphalia: that, 
therefore, the ſuppreſſing of the Oſtend com- 
pany, which manifeſtly invaded thoſe ex- 
cluſiwe rights and privileges, was become 
a common cauſe between the Engliſh and 
the Ditch: that the concern of the former 
in that affair, was almoſt equal to that of the 
latter, ſince the Engliſh Eaſt-India trade 
brought about three hundred thouſand pounds 
a year into the cuſtoms ; and as this was par. 
of the general mortgage, if ſo conſiderable 


a branch ſhould be loſt, the ſinking func 


by former treaties, Great-Britain was gua 
ranty to the Dutch for their barrier in the 
Netherlands, as, reciprocally, by the fame 
treaties, the Dutch were guarantees for the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion ; 
ſpects, the two nations were exactly upon a 
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10 that, in theſe re- 


footing : that, indeed, by their act of acceſ- 
ſion to the treaty of Hanover, the States- 
General had exempted themſelves from the 
general guaranty of the treaties of Weſtpha- 
lia and Olivia, to which they never ſtood 
engaged ; but that, nevertheleſs, by the ſame 
act, they bound themſelves to employ, jointly 
with Great-Britain and France, their friend]! 
offices for obtaining a reaſonable ſatisfaction 
and reparation with regard to the infractions 
which might have been committed in the 
treaty of Olivia: which was as much as the 
contracting powers had undertaken to per- 
form, by the firſt ſecret article of the trea- 
ty of Hanover, and was, indeed, as little as 
the Proteſtant potentates could do, in con- 
ſideration of the ſeverities lately exerciſed 
againſt the Proteſtants of Thorn: that, with 
reſpect to the idle and indiſcreet expreſ- 
ſions of the duke de Ripperda, they were 
not alledged as a juft foundation for a rup- 
ture with Spain, but only as ſtrong and cor- 
roborating indications of an offenſive alli- 
ance between that prince and the emperor, 
of which there were, from other circum- 
ſtances, ſuch convincing proofs, as left no 
room to doubt of its reality : that, with re- 
gard to the ſecret article of that alliance, 
in favour of the pretender, his majeſty had 
received, from ſeveral parts, ſuch poſitive 
and concurring informations, that, if the 
public ſafety permitted him to lay thoſe ad- 
vices before the houſe, they would no more 
queſtion the certainty of ſuch an article, 
than if they had been preſent at the ſigning 
of it; but he hoped that illuſtious aſſembly 
would not think any of his majeſty's ſer- 
vants, who had the honour to fit. among 
chem, ſo audacious as to tell them downright 
untruths, or to preſume to impoſe upon their 


is to the other ſecret article of the offenſive 
alliance, relating to the {upport of the Oſtend 
company, and the reſtitution 'c# Gibraltar, 
he king of Spain and his miniſters were ſo 
'ar from denying it, that, on the contrary, 
they did not icrupte publickly to avow and 


juicify it: that, therefore, his majeſty could 


not 
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lordſhips, by alledging facts of ſo great im- 
| portance, w:thout ſufficient vouchers : that, 
would be deprived of that ſum yearly: that 
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not, in prudence, omit to take early and 
proper meaſures to oppoſe an alliance ſo di- 
realy levelled againſt his crown and dig- 


"nity, and ſo evaſive of the moſt valuable 


rights and privileges acquired to his ſub- 
jets, by the moſt ſolemn treatiſe : that, at 
the ſame time, notwithſtanding theſe high 
provocations, his majeſty ſhewed his inch- 
nation and diſpoſition to an amicable accom- 
modation ; and, with this view, it was inti- 
mated to the courts of Vienna and Madrid, 
that, if the emperor would remove the O- 
ftend company to Trieſte, or any other place 
in his dominions, which did not formerly 
belong to the Spaniſh monarchy, Great-Bri- 
tain would quietly acquieſce; but, inſtead of 


agreeing to this propoſal, thoſe two courts 


fot only ſeemed reſolved to ſupport the 


Oſtend trade, but Spain, in the memorial 


prefented by the marquis de Pozzobueno, 
inſiſted on the ſpeedy reſtitution of Gibraltar, 
by virtue of a pretended promiſe, that no 
where exiſted : and that, from all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, he hoped it would evidently ap- 
pear, that his majeſty was under an abſolute 
neceſſity of adopring the vigorous reſolu- 
tions, which he had already embraced. 

After theſe and ſeveral other ſpeeches, their 
lordſhips reſolved, that the meaſures, which 
his majeſty had thought fit to take, were ho- 
nourable, juſt, and neceſſary, for prevent- 
ing the execution of the dangerous engage- 
ments entered in:o in favour of the pretend- 
er; for preſerving the dominions belonging 
to the crown of Great-Britain by ſolemn 
treatiſe, particularly of Gibraltar and the 
land of Minorca ; and for maintaining to 
his people their moſt valuable rights and pri- 
vileges of commerce, and the peace and tran- 
quillity of Europe. Several lords entered a 
proteſt againſt this reſolution. 

The oppoſition, in the lower houſe, con- 
liſted chiefly in making motions for addreſſes 
on ſeveral ſubjects: one, for a copy of the 
memorial preſented by Mr. Poyntz to the 
king of Sweden, and for the ſcertt offenſive 
uticle between the courts of Vienna and 
Madrid; another, for the declaration, let- 
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ters, and engagements relating to the reſti- 
tution of Gibraltar, for which the court of 
Spain pretended a poſitive promiſe had been 
given; a third, for copies of ſuch memorials 
and repreſentations to his majeſty, as had in- 
duced him, in the courſe of the preceding 
year, to ſend a ſquadron into the Baltic; a 
fourth, for an account of the diſtribution of 
one hundred and twenty- five thouſand pounds 
charged, in the ſtate of the money granted 
for the ſervice of the laſt year, in general 
terms, as iſſued out for other engagements 
and expences, over and above ſuch as were 
ſpecified. But all theſe motions were reject- 
ed by the majority; and the houſe concur- 
red in an addreſs of thanks to his majeſty, 
in which they approved of the ſteps he had 
already taken, and promiſed to ſupport him 
in all ſuch other meaſures, as he ſhould find 
neceſſary for preventing a rupture, and for 
promoting the honour and advantage of the 
nation. | 

It was not only by the anti- courtiers of 
England, that the king's ſpeech was criti- 
ciſed and cenſured : it was canvaſſed with 
equal, or rather with greater ſeverity, by 
his enemies in other places. The court of 
Vienna was ſo incenſed at ſome expreſſions, 
which his majeſty had uſed, that Mr. 
Palms, the imperial reſident at London, 
was ordered to publiſh a warm memorial 
to the king, and afterwards to publiſh it to 
the whole nation, as an appeal to the people 


from their ſovereign. In this daring remon- 
ſcrance, the king was charged with having 
declared, from the throne, as certain and 
undoubted facts, many things, which were 
either wreſted, miſrepreſented, or void of 
all foundation. 


The memorialiſt affirmed, that the treaty 


of Vienna was built on the quadruple alli- 
ance, and therefore could not, with any 
ſhew of reaſon, give umbrage to the king or 
people of Great-Britain : that the treaty of 
commerce was calculated to promote the 


mutual and lawful advantages of both par- 
ties, agreeable to the law of nations, and, 


he no reſpect, prejudicial to the Britiſh na- 


tion: 
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tion; that there was no offenſive alliance 
concluded between the two crowns: and, 
that the ſuppoſed article, relating to the pre- 
tender, was a downright falſhood. He aid, 
that the hoſtilities notoriouſly committed in 
the Weſt-Indies and elſewhere, againſt the 
king of Spain, in violation of treaties, ſeem- 
ed to furniſh a very juſt pretence for that 
prince's undertaking the ſiege of Gibraltar; 
but, with regard to the inſinuation, as if his 
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dom. Virulent declarations were preſented 


maſter had agreed to aſſiſt him, it was abſo- 


lutely without the leaſt foundation, the em- 
peror having made no other engagements 
with the king of Spain, than what were ſpe- 
Cified in the treaty communicated to the king 
of Great-Britain. Finally, he demanded, 
in the name of his Imperial majeſty, ſui- 
table reparation for the injury his honour 
had ſuſtained from ſuch groundleſs imputa- 
tions. 

The whole nation, as might naturally be ex- 


4 
4 


peed, were highly incenſed at this inſolent 


memorial. The two houſes of parliament 
joined in an addreſs, expreſſing their indigna- 
tion at the arrogance of Mr. Palms, and al- 
ſuring his majelty, that this audacious man- 
ner of appealing to his people, and turning a 
memorial into a hbel, was a proceeding that 
filled them with the utmoſt abhorrence and 
deteſtation. The endeayouring,” faid they 
in their addreſs, © to inſtill into the minds of 


<« any of your majeſty's faithful ſubjects, the 
< aft diſtruſt or diffidence of your majeſty's 


e moſt ſacred royal word, or to make a dil- 
. tinction between your majeſty and your peo- 
“ple, is an attempt as vain, as it is preſump- 
de tuous. If time has not effaced the memory 
of the glorious exploits, confeſſed to have 
< been performed by Britons, in ſupport of 
e the emperor, gratitude, eſteem, and affec- 


« tion for this nation, will be beſt mani-- 


<« feſted by doing honour to the king, whom 
< the people honour, and juſtice to the peo- 
<« ple, whoſe rights and privileges the belt of 
* kings is now defending againſt the invaſions 
< and incroachments that have been made 
upon them.” 
At the fame time the Imperial reſident 
was ordered forthwith to depart the king- 
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by the miniſters of the emperor and the 
kings of Great-Britain and France to the diet 
of the empire at Ratiſbon; and ſuch perſcs 
nal reflections retorted between theſe poten- 
tates, that all hopes of reconciliation va- 
niſhed. I | 1 
King George, in order to fortify himſelf 
againſt the impending ſtorm, entered into 
more ſtrict engagements with the French 
king. He prevailed on the king of Sweden 
to accede to the treaty of Hanover; to fur- 
niſh, as a member of that alliance, a body 
of five thouſand men; and to hold in rea- 
dineſs an additional body of ten thouſand 
troops, in conſideration of a ſubſidy of fifty 
thouſand pounds for three years, to be re. 
mitted in half yearly payments. He conclud- 
ed a freſh treaty with the king of Denmark, 
who undertook to provide twenty-four thou- 
ſand auxiharies, on account of a ſubſidy of 
three hundred and fifty thouſand rix-dollars 
for four years, to be paid by the king of 
France. 

The proportion of troↄps to be ſent into 
the field, in caſe of a rupture, were aſcer— 
tained and determined. His Britannic ma- 
jeſty engaged for four and twenty_thoulan! 
men, and a ſtrong fleet to be ſent into the 
Baltic. He made a convention with the prince 
of Heſſe-Cafſel, who promiled to furniſh 
eight thouſand infantry and four thouſand ca- 
valry, in conſideration of ſeventy-five thou- 
ſand pounds to be paid by-Great-Britain im- 
mediately towards levying and equipping theſe | 
forces, and fifty thouſand pounds more in 
caſe they ſhould be required, beſides their pay 
and ſubſiſtance. | | 

For the ſupport of theſe expenſive treaties, 
Mr. Scroope, ſecretary to the treaſury, mov- 
ed, in the houſe of commons, that, in the 
malt tax bill, they ſhould inſert a clauſe of 
appropriation, empowering the king to apply 
{uch ſums as ſhould be neceſſary for defray- 
ing the expences. and engagements, which 
had been or ſhould be made before the 
twenty-fifty day of December next, in con- 
certing ſuch meaſures as he ſhould think moſt 


conducive to the ſecurity of trade and 
navigation, 
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navigation, and reſtoring the peace of Eu- 


rope. 


This motion was productive of a violent 


debate. It was alledged on the one hand, 


that his majeſty was ſo unwilling to put his 


ſubjects to any extraordinary expence, that 
> he had aſked no more ſupplies in this 
ſeſſion than what he judged neceſſary for the 
ſervice of the year; but, in the preſent poſ- 


ture of affairs, ſome unforeſeen accidents 
might require a further expence, for which 
no eſtimate could now be made, becauſe 
ſome treaties, which his majeſty had thought 
fit to conclude, were not yet fully completed: 
that therefore they ought to enable him to 
anſwer ſuch contingencies: that the hoyſe 
had frequently repoſed in him ſuch a confi- 
dence, which he had never abuſed : and that 
what was now demanded, was limited to a 


very ſhort time, 


It was urged on the other hand, that the 
aſking and granting ſupplies without an eſti- 
mate was unparliamentary: that ſuch a 
clauſe, as was now propoſed, was incon- 
ſiſtent with that part of the bill, which for- 
bade iſſuing the ſupplies granted to any other 
purpoſes than thoſe ſpecified, and rendered 
ineffectual that appropriation of the pub- 
lic money, which the wiſdom of all parlia- 
ments thought a neceſſary ſecurity againſt 
miſapplication: that this embezzlement was 
the more to be feared, as no proviſion was 
made to call any perſon to account for the 


money that ſhould be diſpoſed of by virtue 


of this clauſe :- that the parliament had al- 


ready granted vaſt ſums, which appeared 


ſufficient to anſwer any occaſions, as far 
as their preſent views could extend; and, 
if chere ſhould happen any unexpected e- 
mergency, which might demand a farther, 
ſupply, that might be provided in the uſual 
manner, when neceſſity required: that this 
might be done with leſs inconvenience, and 
with leſs danger of miſapplication, than by 
ſuch a delegation of an almoſt dictatorial 
power to the miniſtry : that this parliament 
had already given ſo many inſtances of their 
zeal and affection for his majeſty, that 
there could be no room to doubt of their 
Vol. II. Nuuz. 47. = 
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readineſs to make good whatever he ſhonld 
expend in concerting ſuch meaſures, ' as he 
ſhould think moſt conducive to the intereſt 
and advantage of his people: that ſuch an 
unlimited and abſolute power, as this clayſe 
conferted, ought never to be given in a 
free gavernment, but in caſes of abſolute 
neceſſity, when the very being of the ſtate 
was in danger: that the repoſing a confi- 
dence in the crown in the diſpolition of 
ſuch immenſe ſums of , money, as, by the 
advice of profuſe miniſters may be la 
dered away, might be attended yith great 
Prejudice to the property of the ſubject, and 
great danger to the conſtitution, which cold 
nat be preſerved, but by a ſtrict adherence 
to thoſe eſſential and parliamentary forms 
of granting ſupplies upon eſtimates, and of 
appropiating theſe ſupplies to purpoſes and 
occaſions publickly avowed and judged ne- 
ceſſary: that the departing from this excel- 
lent method would, hy degrees, render par. 
liaments altogether uſeleſs : that the prece- 
dents alledged to juſtify the clauſe, $22, M 
from being pertinent and i and, 
if they were, ought not to be followed: that 
clauſes of the ſame nature might become ſo 
frequent, as in time to lodge in the crown 
and the miniſters an abſolute and uncontrau · 
lable power of raiſing money upon the 
people, which by, the conſtitution is, and 
with ſafety can only be, lodged in the 
;whole legiſlature. Notwithſtanding theſe Ob- 
jections, the motion was carried, and the bill 
paſſed through the upper houſe, though not 
without a vigorous oppoſition. | 
Next day, Sir William Young .mayed, 
chat towards the ſupply granted to the King. 
the ſum of three hundred and ſeventy thou- 
ſand pounds, ſhould be raiſed by loans on 
exchequer; bills, ta be charged to the ſur- 
plus of the duties on coal and cylm. 
0x reſerved for the parliament's dil- 
Polal. | 
"T his motion was ſtrenuouſly qppoſed by 
Mr. Pulteney and Sir Joſedp +64 
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repreſented, that, by ſeveral votes and acts 
of parliament, all the exceedings or ſurpluſ- 


ſes of pyblic funds were to be applied to- 
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* wards diſcharging the public debts or en- ſame time five hundred men ertived from 
cteaſing the ſinking fund: that this diſpoſi- | Minorca; fo, that the garriſon amounted to 
tion could not be altered without wounding | fix thoufand, who were plenti'ully ſupplied 
public credit, which was already extremely with freſh proviſions from the coaſt of Bar- 
hou, ſince the taking off any part of the mort- | bary, and ſet all the efforts of the beſiegers at 
| gage could not but weaken the ſecurity of | deffance, © 
—_ the debt: that it was ſomewhat ſtrange, | The States-general, being apprehenſive of 
= that ſuch a motion ſhould be made by thoſe | an attempt upon their barrier in the Ne. 
very perſons who had the honour of being | therlands, deſired the king to hold in rea. 
in the adminiſtration, and and who could not | dineſs, in caſe of neceſſity, the ten thouſand 
have forgot, what his majeſty had ſo ſtrongly | auxiliaries ſtipulated in the treaty; They 
. recommended from the throne at the open- | were immediately N for embarkation; 
ing of the ſeſſion; that the produce of the | and the forces of Great-Britain were aug. 
<« finking fund might be immediately appli- | mented with thirty new-raiſed companies, 
« ed to the uſes, for which it was fo wiſely | Sir John Norris ſet fail with a powerful fleet 
c contrived, and to which it ſtood at pre- for the Baltic, where he was joined by a 
« ſent appropriated :”* and finally that this | Daniſh ſquadron ; but the Czarina dying on 
motion was ſtill the more ſurprizing after | the feventeenth day of May, the court of 
the large and unlimited power, which the par- Peterſburgh thought proper to lay aſide their 
liament had fo lately conferred upon his ma- | armament. _ | ET 
Bs > Ol n 5 As the treaty of Hanover was merely 
It was anſwered in general, that the ſur- | defenſive, it did not deprive the powers, 
plus of the duty on coals could not be conſi- | who had engaged in it, of the liberty of uſing 
dered as a part of the finking fund, ſince it | their utmoſt endeavours in order to effect an 
had never been appropriated, bus was re-| amicable accommodation. Accordingly, the 
ſerved for the diſpoſal of the parliament. This | king of France undertook this friendly of. 
reaſon was deemed ſatisfactory; and the mo- | fice, which was conducted by the duke of 
tion was accordingly carried without any far- [Richlieu, his ambaſſadors at Vienna. Plans 
ther oppoſition. 885 and counter- plans of pacification were pro- 
: On the fifteenth day of May the king put] poſed by the emperor and the king of Spain 
Xl an end to the ſeſſion with a ſhort ſpeech, in| on the one hand, ard the members of the 
which he thanked the parliament for the| Hanover alliance on the other. 
zeal, liberality and diſpatch, with which] At length all parties agreed to twelve pre- 
they had furniſhed the neceſſary ſupplies ; [liminary articles, which were ſigned in May 
and acquainted them that the ſtege of Gi-ſat Paris by the miniſters of the allies, and 
braltar was actually begun. The trenches | afterwards at Vienna by the Imperial and 
were opened before this fortreſs on the ele- Spaniſh ambaſſadors. They imported in 
venth day of Febrnary, by the Conde de |ſubſtance, that hoſtilities ſhould immediate- 
las Torres, at the head of twenty-thoufand ly ceaſe : that the ſeveral powers ſhould con- 
men. . Itinue in the full enjoyment of all rights and 
The place was well provided for a de-] poſſeſſions ſecured to them by former trea- 
fence; and the old earl of Portmore, the ties: and that a congreſs ſhould be opened 
overnour, embarked with a reinforcement| in four months at Aix-la-Chapelle, for ad- 
from England, under convoy of a fleet com- juſting all differences, and eſtabliſhing the 
manded by Sir Charles Wager. He arrived| peace of Europe. | 
at Gibraltar in the beginning of April,] This congreſs was afterwards transferred 
where he landed the troops, with a great] to Soiſſons for the conveniency of the French 
quantity of ammunition, warlike ſtores, miniſters, whoſe preſence was neceſſary at 


and twenty-four pieces of cannon, At the) court. The fiege of Gibraltar was pre 
. ” atter 


"AD. 1727. 


'Engliſh South-ſea ſhip, which had been detain- 
ed at la Vera Cruz, in the Weſt-Indies; ſo 
that Sir Charles Wager continued to cruize on 


of Gibraltar. But theſe obſtructions were re- 


man dominions for upwards of two years, he 


diſpenſable duty. Accordingly, having ap- 
pointed a regency, he embarked at Green- 


reſtitution of the prince Frederic, the 
the coaſt of Spain after the raiſing the ſiege 


moved in the ſequel. | 
As king George had not viſited his Ger- 


refolved to embrace the preſent oppor- 


tunity of enjoying that pleaſure, and per- 
forming what he conceived to be his in- 


wich on the third day of June, and 


landing in Holland on the ſeventh, ſer | 


out on his journey to Hanover. On the 
ninth he arrived at Delden between ten and 
eleven at night, and ſeemingly in perfect 
health. bo 
After eating a hearty ſupper and enjoy- 
ing a good night's reſt, he reſumed his 
journey about four in the morning. Be- 
tween eight and nine he ordered the coach 
to ſtop, and perceiving one of his hands 
to hang motionleſs, ſaid, “I cannot move 
this hand.“ Mr. Fabrice, who attended 
him in the coach, rubbed it carefully, but 
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after it had laſted four months, during year of his age, and in the thirteenth of his 
"which, about one half of the Spaniſh. army | 
was deſtroyed by ſlaughter or ſickneſs; | 
"while the loſs of the garriſon net amount 
"to four hundred men. The court of Ma- | 
drid, however, ſtarted ſome new difficulties, 
and for ſome time refuſed to conſent to the 


reign, Vas | 

Such was the ſudden, though not prema- 
ture, death of George the Firſt, Who, in the 
principal circumſtances of his life, may be 
juſtly conſidered as the moſt fortunate prince 
either of the laſt or preſent century. This 
good fortune, which is frequently the ef- 
fect of prudence, attended him as well be- 


Great- Britain. The eſtabliſhment of the 


which, though begun by his father, was re- 


| ſerved for him finally to accompliſh. A 


large acceſſion of territory fell to him by his 
ſucceeding tothe dukedom of Zell, by wiiich 
he became one of the greateſt princes of Ger- 
many. The dutchies of Bremen and Verden 
and the biſhopric of Oſnaburg confiderably 


cave an additional weight to the Proteſtant 
cauſe. . | | . 
But his good fortune appeared in nothing 
more remarkable, than in the removal of 
thoſe ſeemingly invincible obſtacles, which 
clogged his acceſſion to the throne of theſe 
kingdoms, and threatened him with the de- 
privation of that dignity, after he had ob- 
' tained it. The diſappointment of the deſigns 
formed by queen Anne and her miniſtry 
in favour of the Pretender, by the unex- 


pected deceaſe of that princefs; the ex- 


tinction of the rebellion in 1715, and the 
miſcarriage of the invaſion, which was at- 
tempted about four years after; the death of 


without producing any good effect. He Lewis the fourteenth of France, and that 


therefore called the ſurgeon, who followed 
on horeback, and who began to rub it with 
ſpirits. In the mean time, the king's eyes 
began to ſtare, his mouth to be diſtorted, and | 
his tongue to ſwell, ſo that he was deprived- 
of the faculty of ſpeech, He was inſtantly | 
ſeized with a fit of the palſy; and though 
recovered a little by opening a vien, he 
ſoon after became Jethargic. and was con- 
veyed in a ſtate of inſenfibility to Oſna— 
burg, where he expired on Sunday the 


ment of both. which princes he had unde- 
ſervedly incurred by his ſteady adherence to- 
the,liberties of Europe: theſe, and many other 
circumſtances, which occur in the hiſt 

of his reign, were incidents ſo ſeaſonable and 
ſingularly fortunate, that, while they eon- 
tributed to the eaſe and ſecurity of the king, 
and to the general intereſt and welfare of 
Chriſtendom, they ſeem, at the ſame time, 
to beipeak the interpofition- of a ſuperior 


eleventh day of June, in the ſixty-eighth | 


Providence. 5 
H, 


fore as after his acceſſion to the crown of 


ele ctoral dignity in his family, was a work, 


ſtrengthened his intereſt in the empire, and 


of Charles the twelfth of Sweden, the reſent- 


F 
1 
q 1 


hereditary dominions, he ruled with all the 


He conſidered civil and religious liberty as 
the unalieable 


his ſph 


and privileges yects, as 
made any attacks upon the latter, no en- 
. croachments were ever attempted upon the 


arbitrary 


* 
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— 


eee Naturally inclined to juſtice and 
equity, though abſolute and deſpotic in his 


lenity and moderation of a limited prince. 


x right of mankind, and :there- 
fore he indulged it to a people, who plead- 
ed no other claim to it than his known good- 
neſs and wonted humanity. Poſſeſſed of 
theſe generous and noble ſentiments, though 
his acceſſion to the Britiſh throne enlarged 
ere of action, 1t did.not alter his plan 
of conduct. This was uniformly and in- 
variably the ſame, both before and after his 
advancement to that dignity. Leſs tenaci- 
ous of his own prerogative than the rights 

of his ſubjects, as he never 


former. | 

The love and affection of his people he 
conſidered as the firmeft ſupport and ſecurity 
of his throne, Conſcious, that, under an 
and tyrannical government, the 


property of the ſubject is not in more dan- 


YOF ENGLAND. 


could never practice, and which has always 
proved fatal to ſuch princes as have put it 
80 the trial. Thoſe he regarded as his beſt 
and moſt truſty friends, who honeſtly ac. 


quainted him with the true principles of the 


Britiſh conſtitution, and advifed him to re. 


gulate his conduct according to the max- 


ims. To their counſel he prudently liſten. 
ed, and invaribly adhered through the 
whole courſe of his reign. In a word, it 
may be affirmed, that no prince was ever 
better qualified to ſway the ſceptre over x 
free and proteſtant people, nor any, who 
ever exerciſed the virtues of a great and a 
good governour with more diſtinguiſhed x- 
bility or more uninterrupted ſucceſs. 


George the firſt married Sophia Dorothy, 


daughter and heireſs. of the duke of Zel, 
by whom he had his ſon and ſucceſſor George 
the ſecond, and the late queen of Pruſſia, 
She died on the ſecond of November of the 
preceding year, at the caſtle of Ahlen, in 
the electorate of Brunſwick, where ſhe had 
been confined for ſeveral years. The king's 


| 
body was conveyed to Hanover, and in, 


ger than the life of the ſovereign, he wiſely 
rejected the inſidious advice of thoſe, who 
| 4 


terred among his anceſtors. 
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the peace of Great-Britain. The jealouſies 


* 


- 


G E OR 


II ceded to the throne at a 
juncture that was truly critical to the liberties 
of Europe, but by no means dangerous to 


excited, and the intrigues ſet on foot in the 
different courts of Chriſtendom, by the 


8 EORGE the Second ac- 


n 


ſtill continued to ferment and operate; but 
the Eagliſn at home ſeemed to be perfectij 
united in the vigorous defence of their own 
rights, and the ſupport of the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion. . 
On the fourteenth day of June, his Ma- 
jeſty declared in council, that he was firmly 
reſolved to maintain the religion, laws, and 


counter treatiſe of Vienna and Hanover, 
| AW wa rel 


£ 


% 


liberties 
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le had given a proof of his talents for | endeavoured to make their court to him, by 
overnment before he exerciſed them in this the profeſſion of an obedience which th 
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ed, and which had contributed, in a great 
meaſure, to reſtore the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope. Next day the parliament met, in 
purſuance "of the act of the fourth of 
queen Anne; but was prorogued, by com- 


miſſion, to the twenty-ſeventh of the month. 


His majeſty's ſpeech, at the opening of 
the ſeſſion, gave an early omen of that pa- 
ternal care, which he ever after exerted for 
the happineſs and welfare of his people, and 


of his tender regard for their rights, pri- 


vileges, and poſſeſſions. It appeared, how- 
ever, that his plan of internal government 
would be the ſame with that of his fa- 
ther, and that he was determined to purſue 
the ſame ſteps with regard to foreign connex- 
ions. 

Addreſſes of condolence and congratu- 


lation being drawn up and preſented, the 


commons, in a committee of the whole houſe, 
took into conſideration a motion for the 
eſtabliſhment of the civil iſt, Sir Robert Wal- 


hundred thouſand pounds, which had been 
ſettled on the late king, had fallen ſhort 
every year; that the houſe had been obliged 
to make up the deficiencies; and that his 


preſent majeſty's expences were likely to en- 


creaſe, by reaſon of the largeneſs of his fa- 
mily. He therefore moved, that the entire 
revenues of the civil lift, which produced 
about eight hundred and. thirty thouſand 
pounds ſhould be ſettled on the king during 
his life. 

This motion was violently oppoſed by all 
the anti-courtiers, particularly by Mr. Ship- 
pen, who had made it a maxim, for feveral 
years, to ſpeak indiſcriminately againit all mi- 
niſterial meaſures. He launched out into high 
encomiums on the frugality and difintereſted- 
neſs of queen Anne's adminiſtration, and drew 
a parallel between it and the preſent govern- 
ment, which was, by no means, in fayour of 
the latter. 

The ſucceſs of this meſſage was conſidered 
as the touchſtone of the miniſter's power; 
nor did it remain long in ſuſpence, ior the 

Vol. II. Nuns. 47. 


GEORGE. . 


liberties of the kingdom, and to adhere to 
the alliances, which his father had contract - 


8 


dutchy of Lancaſter. 
retained the offices of chancellor of Exche- 
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commons, having taken the requeſt into con- 


ſideration, reſolved, that, in caſe ſhe ſhould 
ſurvive his majeſty, the ſum of one hundred 
thouſand pounds ſhould be ſettled upon her 
for life, charged upon the revenues of the 
civil lift, together with his majeſty's palace 
of Somerſet-houſe, and the lodge and lands 
of Richmond Old Park. A bill was form- 


| ed, agreeable to this reſolution, which, as 


well as the othef, .paſſ:d both houſes, and 
received the royal aſſent, on the ſeventeenth 
day of July; when the king, in a ſhort 
ſpeech to both houſes, expreſſed his ſatisfac- 
tion with their conduct; thanked them for 


the proviſion they had made for the ſupport 


of his family and houſhould ; and congratu- 
lated them upon the wealth and glory of the 
nation, by which it had acquired ſuch weight 
in holding the balance of Europe. Then the 
lord-chancellor prorogued the parliament to 
the twenty ninth day of Auguſt: but, on the 
ſeventh of that month, it was diflolved by 
proclamation, and writs were iſſued for con- 


voking another. 
pole obſerved, that the annual ſum of ſeven 


In the mean time, his majeſty proceeded 
to ſettle his miniſtry, his council, and his 
houſhold ; and his manner of filling up the 


ſeveral places in theſe ſeveral departments, 
plainly ſhewed he was reſolved to give the 


preference to the friends of his family and of 
public liberty. The duke of Newcaſtle, and 
the lord Townſend were declared ſecretaries 
of ſtate: Mr. Pelham, the duke's brother, 
was made fecretary at war. The duke of 
Rutland was conſtituted chancellor of the 
Sir Robert Walpole 


quer, and firſt lord of the Treaſury ;. and, 
by the union of theſe two great poſts in his 
perſon, was conſidered as prime-minifter of 
ſtate. The other lords of the treaſury were 
Sir Charles Turner, Sir George Oxenden, 
Mr. Doddington, and Mr. Clayton. Lord 
Torrington was placed at the head of the 
board of Admiralty, the other members of 
which were, the lord Malpas, Sir John Nor- 
ris, Sir Charles Wager, Sir Thomas Little- 
ton, Mr. Cockburn, and Mr. Molyneux. 


The earl of Cheſterfield was nominated am- 


4 L baſſador 
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baſſador to the States General, and the lord 
Carteret obtained the place of lord lieutenant 
of Ireland. On the eleventh day of Octo- 
ber, the coronation of the king and queen 
was performed at Weſtminſter, with the uſual 


ſolemnity. | 


Mean while, the elections for the new 


parliament, were carrying on, through the 


whole kingdom, with great vigour and diſ- 


patch, and every where ſucceeded in favour 
of the miniſtry. The two houſes meeting, 
on the twenty-third of January, the com- 
mons choſe for their ſpeaker, Arthur Onſlow, 
Eſquire, knight of the ſhire for Surry, a 
gentleman of diſtinguiſhed abilities, and 
unblemiſhed integrity, grave, eloquent, 
venerable, and every way qualified for the 
diſcharge of that honourable and important 
office, to which he was now advanced. 
The king, in his ſpeech to the parliament, 
obſerved, that he was very ſenſible of the 
diſagreeable and uneaſy ſituation in which 
their affairs were at preſent placed, and 
had been greatly concerned to ſee many 


of the inconveniencies of a war attending his | ty 


ſubjects, without any opportunity of reſent- 
ing the injuries they had ſuſtained, or gain- 
ing, in return, any of thoſe advantages, 
which the vigorous proſecution of ſo juſt a 
cauſe, and the ſucceſs of his arms, might 
obably have ſecured to them; that many 
difficulties had occurred to impede the exe- 
cution of the preliminaries; and, though 
there was great reaſon to believe that the con- 
greſs would ſoon be opened, and all obſtruc- 
tions removed, yet was it abſolutely neceſſa- 
to continue their warlike preparations, 
which had hitherto prevented a general rup- 
ture in Europe, and procured to the Engliſh 
nation many advantages, which would be 
entirely loſt through. a diſcontinuance of 
their armaments : that he was extremely de- 
firous of reducing the national expences, 
and would not fail to ſet about this neceſſary 
and important work, as ſoon as the intereſt 
of his people would permit : that he begged 
leave to recommend to their conſideration, 


the increaſe and encouragement of ſeamen 


0 


without a violent conteſt, When the loan 


in general, that they might be invited, ra. 
ther than compelled, to enter into the ſervice 
of their country; a conſideration, he ſaid 
well worthy the repreſentatives of a people 
per and flouriſhing in trade and commerce. 
e hoped they would make an addition to 
the fund of Greenwich hoſpital ; and pro- 
ceed in all their deliberations, with fuch 
unanimity, zeal, and diſpatch, as to con- 
vince the world, that none of them could he 


| 

| 

induced, from any views or motives what- 
ever, to Wiſh the diſtreſs of their coun. ü 
iy; or to give occaſion, from the proſpe& t 
of diviſions that might be excited and fo- | 
mented at home, to interrupt or diſappoint a 
their expectations from abroad. \ 

Loyal and affectionate addreſſes having 

been preſented by both houſes, the com- 8 
mons took into conſideration the eſtimates k 
for the enſuing year. They voted twenty u 
two thouſand, nine hundred, and fifty. fiye a 
men for the land ſervice, and fifteen thou: tl 
ſand ſeamen. They granted two hundred d 
and thirty thouſand, nine hundred and twen- as 
-three pounds, for the maintenance of . 
twelve thouſand Heſſian troops; a ſubſidy of 10 
fifty thouſand pounds to the king of Sweden; th 
and another of half that ſum to the duke of 12 
Walfenbottle. The expence of the year lo 
amounted to three millions, ſeven hundred an 
and n:nety-nine thouſand, four hundred and 
fifty four pounds, ſixteen ſhillings, raiſed for 
by the land-tax, the malt-tax, and by a of 
loan from the bank, of one million, ſeven pre 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, for which the 
annuities to the amount of ſeventy thouſand pay 
pounds, to be raiſed by the duty on coals uſu 
imported into the city of London, were 25 
granted to that corporation. oy 
of t 


| All theſe ſums, however, were not voted 
without oppoſition. The number of land- 
forces occaſioned a debate on the danger a. Pay 
riſing from the military eſtabliſhment ; and 
the Heſſian auxiliaries were not allowed 


of the bank came under conſideration, Mr. 


William Poulteney alledged, the ſhifting 
| of 
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| fund, 
had been formed, was no other than a pom- 


yp We s 
Y 4 . 


of funds was but perpetuating taxes, and 
putting off che evil day; and that the ſinking 
of which ſuch mighty expectations 


pous project, which, inſtead of leſſening, 
had contributed to increaſe the national debt. 

Sir Nathaniel Gould, a member, and a 
merchant, ſaid, he ſuppoſed that gentleman 
took his notions from a treatiſe, lately pub- 
liſhed, on the ſtate of the public debts, and 
commonly aſcribed to that very gentleman : 
that, for his own part, if he underitood any 
thing, it was numbers; and he durſt pawn 
his credit and reputation to prove, that the 
author's calculations were falſe and erroneous. 
Mr. Poulteney. 5 

The lord mayor, ald ermen, and common- 
council of London, preſented a petition, 
ſetting forth, that the duties already laid 
upon coal and culm imported into London, 
affected the trade of that city only; that 
the inequality of the burden was a great 
diſcouragement to their manufactures, and 
an hardſhip upon the trading inhabitants; 
and praying the houſe would give them ſuch 
relief, as, in their wiſdom, they ſhould 
think proper. As a compliance wirh this 
requeſt would have entirely defeated the 
loan, the petition was rejected, and the tax 
impoſed. | | 

The commons having addreſſed the king 
for a particular account of the diſtribution 
of the money that had been granted in the 
preceding year, a ſtate of it was laid before 
them; but two hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds being charged in general terms as 
iſſued for the ſecurity of trade and naviga- 
tion, they preſented a ſecond addreſs, de- 
firing a more exact and diſtinct ſpecification 
of the diſburſement of that ſum. 

In anſwer to this ſecond addreſs, Sir 
Paul Methuen, by his majeſty's command, 
acquainted the houſe, that the late king, 
his majeſty's royal father, having, on the 
lke occaſion, received, from the laſt parlia- 
ment, the moſt dutiful acknowledgments, 
of his great care and wiſdom, in taking 


luch ſteps, and entering into ſuch engage 
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ments, as he thought would moſt conduce 
to the ſecurity of his kingdoms, and the 


preſervation of the peace of Europe; and, 
at the ſame time, the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of 
their future ſupport, in all ſuch meaſures, 
as he ſhould find neceſſary for preventing a 
rupture, and for the honour and advantage 
or theſe kingdoms: and a power being ac- 
cordingly given by parliament to his late 
majeſty, for iſſuing and applying ſuch ſums 
of money, as he ſhould find receſſary for 
efraying ſuch expences, and fulfilling ſuch 
engagements, as had been, or ſhould be 
nade for theſe great and neceſſary purpoles ; 
tome part of the money, mentioned in the 
addreſs, had been iſſued and diſbureſd by 
his late majeſty; and the remaining part 
had been applied by his preſent majeſty, for 
carrying on the ſame neceſſary ſervices, for 
{trengthening his alliances, and performing 
engagements of the utmoſt importance to 
theſe kingdoms, and to the genera] tran- 
quility of Europe, and ſuch at the ſame 
time as required the greateſt ſecrecy. His 
majeſty therefore hoped, that the houſe 
would repoſe the ſame confidence in him, 
and reſt aſſured, that the money had been 
faithfully and neceſſarily expended, purſu- 
ant to the power given him by a& of 
parliament, and for the uſes and purpoſes 
thereby directed; and that a particular 
and diſtinct account of it could not be 
given without a manifeſt prejudice to the 
public, 
It myſt be owned that this anſwer, though 
ſupported by precedent, was not ftrict- 
ly agreeable to the rules of parliament; 
but the intereſts of Great-Britain were, 
at that time, ſo interwoven with thoſe of the 
continent, that the ſyſtem of government 
would not admit of too minute explications. 
The oppoſition did not fail to make ad- 
vantage of this circumſtance. They affirm- 
ed, that the anſwer was vague, frivolous, and 
altogether unparliamentary, and might be 
made with equal propriety to every inquiry 
into the diſpoſal of public money: that, if 


ſuch anſwers were accepted, the parliament 
, et in 
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moſt deeply intereſted, the anti-courtiers ex. 


LH 


lege, that of inquiring into the diſtribution 
of public money, and the conduct of cor- 
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erted all their abilities, which are confeſſed 
to have. been very great, in endeavouring to 


rupted miniſters, into the hands of thoſe very |defeat the motion. 's 


miniſters, who ought to be objects of their 
cenfure. TY 

It was urged, in behalf of the miniſtry, 
that the anſwer was conformable to another 
returned in the late reign to a like addrels : 
that there was no more reaſon for diſtruſting 
his preſent majeſty, than there was for diſ- 
truſting his royal father: that the com- 
mons were ſo well ſatisfied on that occaſion, ' 
that inſcead of expreſſing any ſymptoms of 
diſeuſt, they returned the king an addreſs 
of thanks for his gracious anſwer: and that 
conſidering the various complications of in- 
tereſts on the continent, it was abſolutely 
impoſſible, that the public ſervice could be 
carried on, if every ſhilling of the money, 
expended for the benefit of the common 
cauſe and the maintenance of the balance 
of Europe, ſhould be publiſhed to the world. 
Theſe arguments were deemed ſo forcible, 
that the houſe reſolved, by a great majo- 
rity, to accept of the anſwer returned by 
his majeſty. 5 

The commons having, in a committee of 
the whole houſe, taken into conſideration 
the ſtate of the national debt, examined the 
accounts and interrogated the proper offi- 
cers; a motion was made by a court mem- 
ber, that it appeared the monies already iſ- 
ſued and applied towards diſcharging the 
national debts, incurred before Chriſtmas 
1716, together with the ſum of ſix hundred 
and fifty-five thouſand pounds to be iſſued 
at Lady-day next, amounted to ſix millions, 
fix hundred forty-eight thouſand, ſeven hun- 
dred and ſixty two pounds, five ſhillings, one 
penny, one farthing. 
The intention of this motion was to ex- 
poſe the injuſtice of the clamour, which the 
oppoſition had raiſed, that the public debts 


had increaſed ſince the eſtabliſhment of the 


ſinking fund: As this was the moſt plauſi- 


ble topic of declamation againſt the miniſ- 


try, and the point in which the public were | 


They alledged, that there was a fallacy 
and deceit in the very nature of the props. 


ſal: that the public money had been ex. 
| pended with the moſt ſcandalous” prodigality 


and profuſion : that, notwithſtanding the 
liberal grants which had been made by par- 
liament, during the laſt and preſent reign; 
notwithſtanding the eſtabliſhment of the ſink. 
ing fund, the national debt was annually in. 
creaſing, even in a time of profound peace 
and tranquillity: that ſuch a circumſtance 
yielded but a very melancholy proſpect, in. 
aſmuch as, at this rate, the public debts 
muſt increaſe ſtill faſter, in caſe of a foreign 
war or domeſtic commotion; ſo that the 


people were burthened, muſt be continued 
and perpetuated to the lateſt poſterity. - 

To ſupport this vague, declamatory ftrain, 
they agreed, that the better to ſwell the ſum 
ſaid to have been iſſued and applied towards 
the diſcharge of the public debts, incurred 
before Chriſtmas 1716, there were added to 
it about three millions, for the advanced 
price given 1n 1720, in order to convert the 
irredee mable debts into redeemable ; that 
this however could not, with any propriety, 
be called a payment of thoſe debts: that, on 
the other hand, in the account of the pre- 
{ent national debt, or of the increaſe of that 
debt ſince Chriſtmas 1716, ſeveral large 
ſums were omitted, particularly one million, 
raiſed upon the credit of the civil liſt, and 
ſeveral deficiencies in the land-tax, malt-tax, 
and other funds, which certainly ſtill remain- 
ed a public debt, 

The motion, however, was ſo well de- 
fended by facts and figures, that, when a 
ſecond motion was made, by the oppoſition, 
for the ſpeaker to reſume the chair, the que- 
ſtion was carried in the negative by a ma- 
Jority of two hundred and fifty againſt nine- 
ty- ſeven; in conſequence of which the firk 


motion was approved without any farther 
diviſion, | 
The 
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begun 


Aiſed i in order to miſlead the people in this 


important point. They ſaid, that this pre- 
vailing miſchief, called for an immediate re- 


thoroughly informed of the * r of af. 
fairs, and his faithful and loyal ſubjects 
have the ſatisfaction to ſee how groſly 


repreſentations of ill-deſigning men; 
that his enemies might be convinced, that 
the wealth and power of Great-Britain were 


the time of any of his royal predeceſſors. 
Then having ſtated the whole of the national 
debt, they inconteſtably proved in conclu- 
ſion, that, ſince the twenty- ſifth day of De- 
cember, 1716, two millions, fix N and 


three farthings of theſe debts had been actu- 


ſpirited addreſs to his majeſty, who took 
highly pleaſed with this - repreſentation, 
which could not fail. to give general ſatis- 
faction to all his people, by removing thoſe 
groundleſs jealouſies and apprehenſions, 
effects of the flouriſhing ſtate of the public 


be confeſſed and acknowledged by every 


that afforded the, faireſt proſpect of ſeeing 


he. committee. then 3 ae 
gan repreſentation... of the ae, They |. 
with fome. ſeyere but juſt reflections 
againſt. the inſidious arts that _ been pra- 


.medy, and made it neceſſary. to enter into a 
ftrict diſquifition of the truth and certainty |. 
of theſe matters, that his: majeſty might be 


the 
world had been deceived by the artful miſ- 


and 


not ſo exhauſted, as to render the nation, 
under his majeſty's happy government, leſs 
conſiderable and leſs, formidable, than in 


ninety-eight thouſand, four hundred, and 
fixteen pounds, nine ſhillings, ſeven-pence | 


ally diſcharged. 
Theſe facts were repreſented in a very 


1 


occalion to ſay, in his anſwer, that he was 


which had been .propagated and diſperſed 
throughout the kingdom : that the happy 


credit were too ſenſibly felt and ſeen, not to 


impartial perſon : that the proviſion made 
for gradually diſcharging the national debt 
was now become ſo certain and conſidera- 
ble, that nothing but ſome unforeſeen event 
could alter or diminiſh it; a circumſtance 


the old debts dilcharged without the neceſſi · 


ſhould be granted, and a vote 0 credit, 
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advance him a ſum, of N in RIG en- 
able him to fulfil the engagements he had 


contracted, with the advice and concurrence 
of the laſt Sehen This meſſage was 


productive ef a long and violent debate, by 
notwithſtanding all che efforts of the 9 2 


ſition, it was carried by a majority of two 
hundred and thirty-ſeven againſt one. hun- 
dred and one, that his majeſty's requeſt 
was. 
accordingly paſſed, for that 1 EF” 
-.. Dur a ſeſſion, the peers were chiefly 
in examining copies of ſeveral 
treaties and alliances, which the king 
laid before them : they likewiſe made. an 
attempt to amend the ſtatute of limitations, 


| which, however, miſcarried in the lequel. 


They paſſed the mutiny by rogerher web 
thoſe pa * to the public ſu ppli 
ſome others of a private nature. . re 
baving received the royal aſſent, the U 
cloſed the ſeſſion on the twenty- eighth day 
of April, when he thanked the members for 
the zeal and unanimity with which they had 
diſpatched the public buſineſs. a 

A. D. 1729. About this time the Proxe- 
ſtant intereſt in Germany ſa ained a conli- 
derable loſs, by the death of his royal high- 
neſs, Erneſt Auguſtus, biſhop of Oſnaburgh, 
duke of York and Albany, and ly ſuryzv- 
ing brother to king George the Firſt. He 
was a prince of a moſt amiable lagen, 
and, though reigning over a country inha- 
bited almoſt equally by Papiſts and — - 
ſtants, he approyed himſelf, during the 
whole courſe of his adminiſtration, the com- 
mon. father 1 all his people. It is remark- 
able, that, notwithſtanding the narrowneſs of 
his revenue, and the ſplendor of his court. 


ty of incurring new incumbrances : and that 
Vor. II. Nums. 47. 


which was always ſvitable to his rank and 
4M quality, 
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to leabe behind him, at his death, no leſs 


” 


than one hundred thouſand pounds in ſpecie. 


He was ſucceeded in the biſhopric by the 


lector of Cologn, according to the pactum 
by which Oſnaburgh is alternately poſſeſſed 
"by the houſe of Brunſwick,” and that elector. 
Ai the beginning of December, bis ma. 
jeſty's eldeſt ſon, prince Frederic, arrived in 
| -Fogland from Hanover, where he had hither- 
to reſided; and was introduced into the 
©privy-council, and created prince of Wales. 
Neno Coins, reſident from the duke of 
Parma, was ordered to quit the kingdom, 
becduſe his maſter had invited the pretender 
into his dominions, and paid to him the ho- 
nours and diſtinctions due to the king of 
3 „„ 
The congreſs opened at Soiſſons for ad- 
juſting all differences among the powers of 
Europe, proved ineffectual. Such difficul- 
ties and objections were ſtarted by the ſeve- 
"ral . plenipotentiaries, particularly by thoſe 
of Spain, that the contracting parties in the 
alliance of Hanover, propoſed a proviſional 
' treaty, concerning which no definitive an- 
ſwer was as yet given by the courts of Vi- 
enna and Madrid. The fate of Europe, 
therefore, continued in ſufpence : the Eng- 
liſh fleet lay inactive in the Weſt- Indies: 
the ſailors periſhed miſerably, without dar- 
ing to revenge their country's wrongs; for 
the miniſtry were unwilling to engage in a 
war: and, in the mean time, the Spaniſh 
guards coſtas committed the moſt cruel de- 
predations on the commerce of Great - Bri- 
tain. : | | 
The queen of Spain, who was deſirous of 
recovering Gibraltar and Portmahon, and 
rocuring a ſettlement for her ſon in Italy, 
eemed cold and indifferent with regard to a 
pacification' with England ; ſhe had renew- 
ed a good underſtanding with France, and 
now ſtrengthened her intereſt. by a double 
marriage with the royal family of Portugal. 
The infanta of this houſe was betrothed to 
the prince of Auftrias, white the- Spaniſh 
infanta, formerly affianced to the I'rench 
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but that no ſatis factory anſwer bad as yet 
been returned by the courts of Vienna and 
Madrid: that this circumſtance created 3 
ſtate of uncertainty, which gave him great 
uneaſineſs; but he hoped they would be. 
heve, that nothing, but a regard for the 
eaſe and intereſt. of his people, could have 
prevailed upon him, rather to ſuffer ſome 
temporary inconveniences, ' with the daily 
proſpect of obtaining a ſafe and honourable 
peace, than pricipitately to kindle a war in 
Europe, and to plunge the nation into ill 


greater and more enormous expences : that 


he was ſorry to find, that the ſtate of af. 
fairs obliged him to continue the public ex- 
pences, in order to enable him, as events 
might require, to act with vigour, and in 
concert with his allies, who had, all of them, 
reſolved, to make the ſame preparations, 
and to keep on foot all their extraordina- 
ry forces: that he had fome reaſon to be- 
lieve, that the courts of Vienna and Ma— 
drid had been encouraged by their dilatory 
proceedings, by the hopes, which were 
given them from hence, of creating diſcon- 
tents and diviſions among his ſubjects; 
but he was perſuaded, that their known at- 
feEtion for him, and a juſt regard for their 
own honour, and for the intereſt and ſecu- 
rity of the nation, would determine them 
effeCtually to diſcourage the unnatural and 
pernicious practices of ſome few who ſug- 
geſted the means of diſtreſſing this coun- 
try, and afterwards clamoured at the incon- 
veniences, which they themſelves had occa- 
ſioned. . | 
Such was the ſubſtance of this famous ſpeech, 
which ſome conſidered as compoſition of mi- 
niſterial. craft, while others looked upon it 
as a plain declaration of the true ſtate of 
Europe, as far as Great-Britain was con- 


King, was now beſtowed upon the prince | 


cerned. The lords unanimouſly agreed to 
f „„ 14%» AB 
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an addreſs: and the party among the com- 


mons, who were for pacific meaſures, extol- 
Jed the wiſdom and prudence of his majeſty 


in 1 0 rg the occaſion of a war, 
the iſſue of w 


ch was precarious and uncer- 
tain. --+ * 1 | 
The inſolence of Spain in attacking Gi- 


*braltar, was. univerſally admit ed; and, as 


ſomething deciſive muſt happen very. ſoon, 
and the nation had already waited fo long, 
it was thought more adviſeable to wait a 
little longer, before they ſhould reſolve to 


commence hoſtilities. - Such were the politi- 


cal maxims, which the miniſtry ſeem at 


that time to have adopted; but, however 


prudent they might be in themſelves, they 
afforded their enemies an excellent handle 
for declaiming againſt their conduct. The 
- Spaniſh depredations in America were as diſ- 
graceful as they were diſcouraging : and the 
nation was on fire to retort the injury. The 
oppoſition was ſenſible. of this prevailing 
humouf; nor did they fail to take every 
opportunity of expoſing the government, 
and dropping inſinuations, as if, for the ſakeof 
one man, the people were obliged to ſa- 


crifice the honour and intereſt of their 


country. he 1 | 
It was to remove theſe dangerous preju- 
judices, that a motion was made in the houſe 
of commons for an addreſs to his majeſty, 
acknowledging his great goodneſs and wil- 
dom in endeavouring to avoid all difficulties 
and delays, by concerting the moſt expedi- 
tious methods of bringing the -negociations 
at Soiſſons to a ſpeedy and honourable con- 
eluſion; expreſſing their grateful ſenſe of his 
majeſty's watehful care for the eaſe and in- 
tereſt of his people, in declining to plunge 
the nation into an expenſive war, as long as 
there was any proſpect of obtaining a ſafe 
and honourable peace; and finally aſſuring 
him, that the houſe, in an entire confidence 
of his majeſty's tender regard for his own 
bonour, and that of the nation, reſted fully 
ftisfied, that, as ſoon as neceſſity required, 
he would not fail to take the firſt opportuni- 
. ty of doing juſtice to himſelf and the na- 
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tion, and ſecuring the trade and commerce 
of the kingdom. "hs 0: 2b . 

Though nothing could be more decent 
and proper than theſe expreſſions; yet the 
oppoſition, in order to expoſe the conduct 
of the miniſtry, raiſed a debate upon a meer 
quibble. They moved, that his majeſty 
ſhould be addreſſed not to ſecure, but to re- 
{tore the commerce of the kingdom. This 
caval was evidently below the notice of cri- 
ticiſm; yet it gave the anti-courtiers art 
excellent handle for declaiming upon a. 
point, which the miniſtry could neither 
excuſe nor palliate, the depredations of the 
Spaniards. | 

In order to weaken the force of their 
arguments, Sir William Young endeayour- 
ed, and, with ſome ſucceſs, to prove, that. 
the diſcrimination between reſtoring and 
ſecuring commerce was a diſtinction with- 
out a difference; becauſe ſuppoſing, which 
he did not admit, that the Britiſh commerce 
was ruined, it muſt be reſtored, before it 
could be ſecured. He ſaid, that whatever 
was juſt in the outcry againſt the Spaniſh. 
depredations, was, in a great meaſure, ow- 
ing to the intolerable avarice of ſome Eng- 
liſh interlopers, who carried on unlawful 
traffic with the ſubjects of Spain in Ameri- 
ca, in defiance of treaties and the law of na- 
tions, as well as to the manifeſt prejudice of 
the fair Britiſh trader. 

A pamphlet had lately been wrote in fa- 
vour of the miniſter, and under his imme-- 
diate countenance and inſpection; and was. 
ſuppoſed to be the work of a prelate who- 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his political 
tracts againſt the Tory miniſtry towards the 
latter end of queen Anne's reign. This. 
pamphlet, though compoſed in a genteel 


and ſpirited ſtile, contained ſome capital 


inaccuracies, which the miniſter, who, in 
matters of that kind, was inexcuſably careleſs, 
had ſuffered to pals uncorrected. _ | 

Nevertheleſs, as it was known to-be a work. 
of authority, Mr. Thomſon and. ſome others 
of the court members ventured to quote: 


it in defence of the adminiſtration: in par- 


1 | | ticula. 
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320 | 
zicular they mentioned ſome paſſages, tend- 
ing to vindicate the miniſtry in that unpo- 
pular Ar of their conduct, the keeping 
Admiral Hoſier's fleet ſo long inactive on the 
coaſts of America. e 
729 Nothing could be more impolitic than this 
proceeding; for, beſides its being unparlia- 
mentary, it gave the oppoſition great ad- 
vantages. Mr. Pulteney, by expoſing one 
palpable inconſiſtency in the pamphlet, that 

. , * *of confounding the Spaniſh flotilla with the 
- palleons, turned the whole of the court 
writings into ridicule; and thereby weak- 
ened the influence, which-they might other- 
wiſe have had upon the public. The ab 
tracts too, contained in the pamphlet, from 
admiral Hoſier's inſtruc i nz, and thoſe of 
other ſea- officers, were repreſented as un- 
fair, becauſe the whole of their orders had 
not been exhibited. Captain, afterwards 
admiral Vernon, made a conſiderable figure 
in this debate. As he was thoroughly ac-. 
quainted with the nature of the ſervice, and 
had few in the houle, who could contradict him 
from their own experience, he endeavour- 
ed to prove, that the extracts from Hoſier's 
inſtructions were ſpur:ous, or, it not Tpuriovs, 
that the inſtructions them ſclves were abto- 
Jately impracticable. The oppoſition, more- 
over, were aſſiſted in this diſpute by S1. 
Joſeph Jekyll, maſter of the rolls, of Wwhoſe 

- acceſſion to their party they were not a little 
vain, He was eiteemed an upright judge, 
and uncorrupt ſenator. His affection tor 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion and the intereſt of 
his country was never called in queſtion ; and 
his knowledge both in law and equity was al- 
lowed to be great. With all thele good qua- 

| ities, he was but a weak politician, and a 
very ifidiffererit ſpeaker. Nevertheleſs he 
was ſo much eſteemed for his integrity and 
patriotiſm, that the oppoſition thought they 
had gained a conſiderable point in bringing 
him over to their fide, His prepoſſeſſions in 
favour of the old Whig principles were ſo 
ſtrong, that he could not bear the thoughts of 
England's detaching herſelf from the houſe 
of Auſtria, and joining her intereſt with that 
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tics, which he could not comprehend, and 
which, in his opinion, endangered the gonſti. 
tution of the kingdom, the ſecurity of which, 
he ſaid, ought to be ſtill more dear to them 
than the ſecurity - of commerce. In a word, 
the ableſt ſpeakers, on both ſides, exerted 
their utmoſt abilities in this trifling debate; 
but the queſtion being at laſt put, whether 


the addreſs ſhould ſtand in its original form, ] 
it was carried in the affirmative by a majority c 
of two hundred and ninety-four againſt eighty- 0 
BREW: t 
The oppoſition, though foiled, were not { 
diſcouraged. They renewed their attacks d 
with redoubled vigour, againſt the continu- 0 
ance. of the ſame number of land forces, h 
which had been granted in the preceding h 
year, amounting nearly to twenty-three thou- n1 
iand men. Had their arguments been as ju- fc 
itly applied, as they were plauſibly urged, 
they . muſt have been allowed to be altogether w. 
unenſwerable. But the nature of the Englih Gt 
conſtitution, and the ſtate of affairs in Eu- th 
rope, had received ſuch alterations fince the Et 
times, from which their arguments were bor. ace 
.rowed, that the reaſoning was abſurd, and the tio 
inferences inconcluſive. “ It was .alledged, the 
however, with fome ſhew of reaſon, that the cor 
court of Vienna having readily agreed to the for 


preliminaries for a general pacification, there 
ought to be a reduction of the augmentation 
of the army, which the differences lately ſub- 
fitting between the houſe of Auſtria, and the 
crown of Great-Britain had occaſioned. lt 
was oblerved, in reply, that, as no dcfinitive 
reſolution had been taken by 'the courts of 
Vienna, and Madrid, a reduction of the na- 
tional troops, during ſuch a ſtate of inde- 
ciſion, would only encourage the Impe- 
rialiſts and Spaniards to aſſiſt upon higher 
terms, and make the latter, in particular, 
more inſolent and outrageous in the American 
| IJ his argument was deemed ſatisfactory; 


eas. 
and the houſe reſolved, without a diviſion, t0 
continue the ſame number of forces, which 
had been allowed in the preceding year. 
The next object that engroſſed their atten. 


tion, was the maintenance of twelve thouſan 


of Bourbon. This was a revolution in poli- 


Heſſian troops engaged in the ſeryice 0 
| Great- 


I 75 ö | | | 
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Great- Britain. The anti- courtiers, after mak- 
ing the moſt ample profeſſions of their invio- 
lable regard for his majeſty's honour, alledg- 
ed, that the ſum demanded for the ſupport of 
thoſe troops, was too great, conſidering the 
heavy load of taxes, under which the nation, 
at that time, laboured. 

Mr. P. obſerved, that as the landgrave of 
Heſſe Caſſel uſually maintained a body 
of ſeven thouſand men, Great - Britain ought 
only to pay for the five thouſand addi- 
tional troops which he had raiſed, in con- 
ſequence of his convention with this king- 
dom : and that, with regard to the duke 
of Wolfenbottel, the Engliſh, by paying 
him for four thouſand men, juſt enabled 
him to defray the expence of the common 
number of troops, which he always kept on 
foot. 

He was anſwered by Sir Robert Walpole 
who affirmed, that the meaſure of hiring 
German troops, had preſerved the peace of 
the empire, and the general tranquillity of 
Europe; and had induced the emperor to 
accept preliminaries for a general pacifica- 
tion, after having engaged in his ſervice, 
the ttoops of three electors, and made a 
conſiderable augmentation of his own 
forces. 

The meaſure, however, was violent'y op- 
poled, even by ſome of the old Whig 
members, who thought it both diſgraceful 
and burdenſome to the nation. Notwith- 
ſtanding all their objections, the houſe re- 
lolved, by a great majority, to continue 
the pay of the twelve thouſand Heſſians, as 
vell as the {ubſidics to Sweden and Wolfen- 
bottle. The king, however, was requeſted, 
in an addreſs, that, whenever it ſhould 
be neceſſary to take into his ſervice any fo- 
reign troops, he would be greciouſly pleaſ- 
ed to uſe his endeavours, that they might 
be cloathed with the manufactures of Great- 
Britain, 

The depredations of the Spaniards till 
continuing, and even increaſing, the anti- 
courtiers laboured to perſuade the people, 
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who were afraid of coming to a rupture 
with Spain. The truth is, the miniſtry 
had been rather too averſe to violent mea- 
ſures. They believed, indeed, and not with- 
out reaſon, that moſt of the captures were 
of ſuch ſhips as had been concerned in an 
illicit trade; and therefore they thought it 
impolitic, on account of theſe veſſels only, 
to plunge the nation into an extenſive 
war. | | 

It happening, however, that the Spaniards 
made prize of a few ſhips engaged in a lawful 
trade, the oppoſition laid hold of this circum- 
ſtance, and improved it ſo much to their own 
advantage, and the prejudice of the mini- 
ſters, that the people in general were filled 
with indignation. Petitions were preſented 
to the houſe of commons by the merchants of 
London, Liverpool, and Briſtol, complaining 
of the interruption. they had ſuffered in 
their trade, for ſeveral years, by the depre- 
dations of the Spaniards in the Weſt-Indies. 
Theſe being conſidered, the houſe ordered 
the lords of the admiralty to produce the 
other memorials of the ſame kind, which 
they had received, that they might be laid 
before the congreſs at Soiſſons; and addreſ- 
ſed his majeſty for copies of all the letters 
and inſtructions which had been ſent to ad- 
mirat Hoſier, and thoſe who ſucceeded him 
in the command of the Weſt-India ſqua- 
dron. 
Having obtained theſe neceſſary informa- 
tions, they enquired into particulars, examined 
evidence, and drew up an addreſs to his ma- 
jeſty, deſiring he would be graciouſly pleaſed 
to uſe his utmoſt endeavours for preventing 
ſuch depredations; for procuring juſt and 
reaſonable ſatisfaction; and for ſecuring to his 
ſubjects the free exerciſe of commerce and na- 
vigation to and from the Britiſh colonies in 
America. The king aſſured them he would 
uſe his beſt endeavours to anſwer the de- 
ſires and expectations of his people, in an 
affair of ſo much importance; and they, in a- 
nother addreſs, thanked him for his gracious 
anſwer. 
The commons having made farther pro- 


that theſe outrages were entirely owing to 


the tame conduct of the Britiſh miniſtry . 
Vor, II, Nuws, 48, 


greſs in enquiry, and received freſh petitions 
4 N trom 
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from the merchants, agreed to the following | 
reſolutions : that ſeveral ſhips, merchandizes, 
and effects, belonging to the merchants of 
this kingdom trading to Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy, had been taken by the Spa- 
niards, in manifeſt violation. of the treaties 
ſubſiſting between the two crowns, for 
which no reſtitution had, as yet, been made : 
and that the maſters and crews of ſeveral 
of the faid ſhips had been barbarouſly and 
inhumanly treated : that, in order to take 
the neceſſary care of the intereſts and pro- 
perties of his majeſty's ſubjects. and thoſe 
of his allies, who were deeply concerned 
in the cargo and effects belonging to the 
Flota and galleons; and to the end that the 
faid treafure ſhould not be employed in car- 
rying on and ſupporting dangerous meaſures 
and engagements againſt his majeſty and his 
allies; the orders and inſtructions given to 
vice- admiral Hoſier, to block up the Flota 
and galleons, and to endeavour to ſecure 
and detain them, without embezzlement, 
until juſtice and ſatisfaction ſhould be given 
to his majeſty and his allies, were juſt, pru- 
dent, and neceſſary, tending very much to 
prevent an open rupture, and to preſerve the 
peace and tranquillity of Europe. Theſe 
reſolutions were communicated, in an ad- 
dreſs, to his majeſty, who was again requeſte.| 
to uſe his endeavours to procure ſatisfaction 
to the unhappy ſufferers; and he aſſured 
them, that he would not fail to comply with 
their requeſt. 

The attention of the commons was now 
diverted to an object of a more private, 
but more interreſting nature. Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe, having been informed of ſhocking 
cruelties and oppreſſions exerciſed by gao- 
lers upon their priſoners, moved for an exa- 
mination into the ſtate of the gaols of the 
kingdom. 

They began with the Fleet-priſon, which 
they viſited in a body: there they found 
Sir William Rich, baronet, loaded with 
irons, by order of Bambridge, the war- 
den, to whom he had given ſome light 
cauſe of offence. They made a diſcovery 


of many inhuman barbarities committed 
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by that ruffian, and detected the moſt ini. 
quitous ſcenes of fraud, villainy, and extor. 
dion. 6 : | | 5 
When the report was made by the com- 
mittee, the houſe unanimouſſy reſolved, that 
Thomas Bambridge acting warden of the 
fleet, had wilfully permitted ſeveral priſo- 
ners to eſcape; had been guiity of the moſt 
notorious breaches of truſt, great extortions, 
and the higheſt crimes and miſdemeanours 
in the execution of his office: that he had 
arbitrarily and unlawfully loaded with irons, 
put into dungeons, and deſtroyed priſoners 
for debt, * under his charge, treating them 
in the - moſt barbarous and cruel man. 
ner, in high violation of the laws of the 
kingdom. 

A reſolution of the ſame nature was paſſ- 
ed againſt John Huggens, late warden of the 
Fleet-priſon; allo againſt James Barnes, 
William Pindar, John Everett, and Thomas 
King, who had been their 'accomplices 
in theſe barbaritiess The houſe pre. 
ſented an addreſs to the king, deſiring 
he would order his attorney-general, to 
proſecute theſe delinquents, who were com- 
mitted to Newgate. A bill was prepared, 
diſabling Bambridge to execute the office 
of warden: another for the better regulat- 
ing the Fleet-prifon ; and for more effectual 
preventing and puniſhing arbitrary and il- 
legal practices of the warden of the ſaid 
priſon. Tis 

Complaints having been made of the de- 
ficiency of the civil-liſt revenue, ſome mem- 
bers moved for an addreſs to his majeſty, 
entreating him to order an account of theſe 
revenues for one year to be laid before the 
| houſe. The addreſs was preſented ; the ac- 
count produced; and the houſe, in a grand 
committee, took the affair into conſideration, 
The miniſtry affirmed, that they fell ſhort 
of the eight hundred thouſand pounds ſettled 
upon his majeſty; and therefore moved, 
that the ſum of one hundred and fifteen 
thouſand pounds, ſhould be granted to the 
king, on account of thoſe deficiencies and 


| arrears, 
| This 
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members in the oppoſition, 
had never been inſinuated, that the duties 


corruption in parliamentary elections. As 
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This motion was violently oppoſed by the 
They faid it 


and revenues, granted for the fupport of-the 
civil liſt, fell ſhort of eight hundred thou- 
fand pounds a year, but on the contrary, 
were always ſuppoſed to exceed that ſum. 
The miniſtry, on the other hand, ap- 
ed to facts, and to the examinations of 
the ſeveral officers of the revenue, which 
the houſe had taken. Theſe were fo clear 
and ſatisfactory, that the motion was ap- 
proved by a majority of ſeven hundred 
and forty-one againſt one hundred and fif- 
teen. ö 

The great ſtrength of the miniſtry in both 
houſes, and the facility with which they 
tried every intereſting queſtion, did not fail 
to open the mouths of their enemies, who 
imputed it folely to the force of corrup- 
tion. This clamour, however ill founded, 
became at laſt ſo general, that the oppoſi- 
tion reſolved to convert it to their own ad- 
vantage. With this view a bill was pro- 
duced by Mr. Watkins Williams Wynn, for 
the more effectual preventing bribery and 


nothing could be more unexceptionable than 
the title of this bill, the party imagined, that 
if the miniſter ſhould oppoſe, he would en- 
creaſe {till farther the popular clamour a- 
gainſt him, and if he ſuffered it to pals, he 
would thereby diminiſh his own influence. 
The miniſter was too ſagacious not to per- 
ceive, and too wile to think of diſappointing 
their intention; and the bill accordingly 
paſſed through the houſe with the utmoſt 
diſpatch. | 
The oppoſition, though equally weak, 
were no loſs eager in the upper than in the 
lower houſe. The court of Spain had ſtrong- 
ly inſiſted on the reſtitution of Gibraltar, 
in conſequence of a poſitive promiſe, which, 
they alledged, the late king had given in 
a letter to his Catholic majeſty. From a 
copy of this letter, which was now laid 
before the houſe, it plainly appeared, that 
nothing could be more abſurd and ridiculous 
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drid. His majeſty had only ſaid, that he 
would make uſe of the firſt favourable op 
portunity to ate the article of the reſfi- 
tution of Gibraltar, with the conſent of his 
parliament. The promiſe, therefore, was no 
other than conditional; and could not, in 
any ſenſe, be binding on his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, unleſs his parliament ſhould give their 
conſent. N 
The lords, however, engaged in the op- 
poſition, made a handle of this letter, to de- 
claim againſt the miniſtry, and to propoſe a 
motion. that, for the honour of his majeſty, 
and the preſervation and ſecurity of the 
trade and commerce of this kingdom, effec- 
tual care ſhould be taken in the preſent trea- 
ty, that the King of Spain ſhould . renounce 
all claim and pretenſion to Gibraltar and 
the iſland of Minorca, in plain and expreſs 
terms. | | 

The lords rejected this motion, upon the 
beſt and moſt folid grounds. They thought, 
that Great-Britain had a much better right, 
by the treaty of Utrecht, to Gibraltar and 
Minorca, than ſhe poſſibly could have by 
any perſonal act or renunciation of his Ca- 
tholic majeſty. The deſiring any ſuch act 
would imply a kind of invalidity of the 
right, by which theſe poſſeſſions were alrea- 
dy held. The king and kingdom of Spain, 
no doubt, would readily embrace the firſt 
opportunity of endeavouring to recover theſe 
places; nor would any renunciation, how-. 
ever ſtrong and peremptory, prevent their 
laying hold of ſuch an occaſion, whenever 
it ſhould offer. Beſides, ſhould his Catho- 
lic majeſty, as there was reaſon to believe he 
would, refuſe to grant any ſuch renunciation, 
as was now propoſed, all Europe would 
be apt to think, that Great-Britain held 
theſe conqueſts by a very weak and invalid 
t tle. | | 
Such were the ſolid and ſubſtantial reaſons, 
which induced the lords to rejeft the mo- 
tion, though a proteſt was entered by ſeven- 
teen pears. Their lordſhips, however, a- 
greed to a reſolution, in which they were 


Joined by the commons, that they entirely 


than the pretenſions of the court of Ma- 


relied upon his majeſty, that he would, tor 
maintain ng 
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maintaining the honour, and ſecuring the | to make proviſion for repaying the money 
trade of this kingdom, take effeftual care in | to the public, out of any ſum that might 
the preſent treaty, to perſerve his undoubted | be in arrears at the time of his majeſty's 
right to Gibraltar, and the ifland' of Mi- deceaſe. . 5 

Br, | | This was the ſubſtance of the arguments 

When the houſe examined the papers re- on both ſides, though oppoſition took oc- 
lating to the Spaniſh depredations, the lords caſion to throw many invidious reflections 
in the oppoſition made a motion to relolve on the miniſtry, whom they _ accuſed of 
that the expence of the ſquadron ſent to the | weakneſs, prodigality ang corruption. It 
Weſt-Indies, under the command of vice- | muſt be owned indeed, that the meaſure 
admiral Hoſier, having been borne by this | itſelf, however juſt and reaſonable, was li- 
nation alone, though deſigned to prevent | able to exception, with regard to the man. 
the Spaniards from ſeizing the effects be- | ner of propoſing it to the parliament. Per. 
longing to his majeſty's allies, as well as his | haps the great ſums which his majeſty was 
ſubjects, which were on board of the } obliged to expend, in order to maintain the 
flota and galleons, and from applying | tranquillity of Europe, tight have encou. 
the treaſure to diſturb the peace, and | raged the miniſter, upon this occaſion, to 
invade the liberties of Europe, had been | hazard a ſmall ſtretch of his parliamentary 
an unreaſonable burden on this king— intereſt. Be that as it will, the bill paſſed 
dom. After a violent debate, the mo- the upper houſe by a great majority, and 
tion was rejected, and followed by another | was attended, as uſual, by a vigorous pro- 
proteſt. | teſt, 

The oppoſition, not diſcouraged by this | The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being finiſhed, 
defeat, renewed their attacks againſt the | the king came to the houſe of peers on the 
bill paſſed by the commons, granting to | ſeventeenth day of May, when, after a 

his majeſty one hundred and fifteen thou- | ſhort ſpeech, in which he ſignified his in- 
fand pounds towards making good the ar- tention of viſiting his German dominions, 
rears of the civil liſt revenue. They al- | he ordered the chancellor to prorogue the 
ledged, that the act eſtabliſhing that re- | parliament. 

venue, provided only, that, ſhould it fall | His majeſty, having appointed the queen 
ſhort of the whole ſum of eight hundred | regent of the realm, ſet out for Hanover 
thouſand pounds, for any one year, the | on the twentieth day of the ſame month, 
deficiency ſhould be ſupplied out of the in order to remove a ſlight miſunder— 
next aids granted by parliament ; but that | ſtanding, which had happened, between 
no ſuch deficiency appearing to have hap- that electorate and the court of Berlin. 
pened within the year, the ſum now voted | Some Hanoverian ſubjects had been prel- 
was, in fact, a new grant to the crown: | ſed or decoyed into the ſervice of Prul- 
and that, in any event, the grant was en- | ſia; and the regency of Hanover had 
tirety irregular and unparliamentary, as it | ſeized ſome Pruſſian officers by way of 
had not been demanded by the crown, or | repriſal. 

propoſed to the parliament in'the uſual man- | Though the congreſs at Soiſſons proved 
ner. ineffectual, conferences were begun at Se— 

It was urged in reply, that large arrears, | ville, between the plenipotentiaries of 
not paid in time, to anſwer the immediate | England, France, and Spain; and a treaty 
exigencies of government, were, in fact, | was concluded on the ninth day of Novem- 
deficiencies ; ſo that the real arguments a- | ber, importing, that all former treaties and 
gainſt the grant were only applicable to the | conventions between the crown of Great- 
miſapplication of the terms; eſpecially as | Britain and Spain, ſhould be as amply con- 


care had been taken in drawing up the bill, | firmed, as if they had been expreſsly 47 
peated: 
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peated: that their Britannic and Catholic 
majeſties ſhould guaranty to each other their 
reſpective dominions; and, in caſe of either 
of them being attacked, the other ſhould fur- 


niſh to the party ſo invaded, a body of twelve 


thouſand men: that all ſuch engagements 
contracted by his Britannic majeſty in con- 


' ſequence of the treaty of Vienna, as were 
- inconſiſtent with the treaties ſubſiſting be- 
' tween the crowns of England and Spain, 
' antecedent to the year 1725, ſhould be ren- 
- dered void and invalid: that the commerce 
- of the Engliſh and French nations, both in 
Europe and the Indies, ſhould be reſtored 


to its former footing; and orders ſhould 


be inſtantly diſpatched on all ſides for that 


purpoſe: that his Catholic majeſty ſhould 


make reparation for all the damages, that 
had been done by his ſubjects to thoſe of 
the other two parties: that commiſſaries 
ſhould be nominated with ſufficient powers 


on the part of their Britannic and Catholic 
majeſties, who ſhould aſſemble at the 


court of Spain, within the ſpace of four 
months aftert the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions, or ſooner, if poſſible, to examine and 
decide whatever concerned the ſhips and 
effects taken on either ſide: that the ſaid 


commiſſaries ſhould likewiſe examine, and 
decide according to the treaties, the reſpec- 
tive pretenfions, which relate to the abuſes 
that were ſuppoſed to have been committed 


in commerce, as well in the Indies as in Eu- 


rope, and all other reſpective pretenſions 
in America, founded on treaties, whether 
with reſpect to the limits, or otherwiſe : that 


the faid commiſſaries ſhould likewiſe diſcuſs 
and decide the pretenſions, which his Ca 


tholic majeſty might have, by the treaty of 


17:1, to the reſtitution of the ſhips taken 


by the Engliſh fleet in 1718: that che 1aid 


commiſſaries, after having examined, diſcuſ- 


ſed, and decided the above mentioned claims 
and pretenſions, ſhould make a report of 


their proceedings to their Britannic and Ca- 
tholic majeſties, who, by the preſent treaty, 
promiſed, that, within the ſpace of ſix months 


after making the ſaid report, they would 
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ly, what ſhould have been ſo decided by 


the ſaid commiſſaries: that ſix thouſand of 


his Catholic majeſty's troops ſhould, wit h- 
out loſs of time, be ſent to garriſon Leg- 
horn, Porto-Ferraro, Parma, and Placentia; 
which troops ſhould ſerve for the better ſe- 
curing and preſerving the ſucceſſion of the 
ſtates, in favour of the infant Don Carlos, and 
ſhould be ready to withſtand any enter prize 
and oppoſition that might be formed to the 


_ 


cauſe to he executed, punctually and exact- 


Vol. II. Nux B. 48. 


prejudice of what had been regulated touch- 
ing the ſucceſſion: that the contracti 
powers ſhould take the ſofteſt and moſt ef- 
fectual means of perſuading the dukes of 
Tuſcany and Parma, to admit theſe garriſons 
upon their promiſing to take an oath to be 
faithful to the reigning powers in every 
thing that ſhould not be contrary to the 
right of ſucceſſion, referved to the infant 
Don Carlos; and upon their engaging not 
to meddle, directly or indirectly in the go- 
vernment of the places where they ſhould 
be garriſoned, and to pay to the dukes of 
Tuſcany and Parma all the honours that are 
due to ſovereigns in their own dominions : 
that his Catholick majeſty ſhould withdraw 
his troops from the ſaid garriſons, as ſoon as 
the ſucceſſion of thoſe territories ſhould be 
quietly ſettled in the perſon of Don Carlos: 
that the contracting powers ſhould become 
guarantees to Don Carlos for the quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion and enjoyment of the ſaid ſtates of 
Tuſcany, Parma and Placentia, after he had 
once obtained them: that the kings of 
Great-Britain and France ſhould ratify and 
guaranty all the particular regulations that 
ſhould be concerted between his Catholic 
majeſty and the two dukes of Tuſcany and 
Parma, relating to the ſaid garriſons: and 
that the ſtates-general of the United-Pro- 
vinces ſhould be invited to accede to the 
treaty, the ratifications of which ſhould be 
diſpatched within the ſpace of fix months at 
fartheſt. | 

Such were the contents of the famous 
treat of Seville, which aided by other events 
that ſoon after happened, produced ſuch a 
conſiderable change in the ſtate of affairs 
in Europe, The Britiſh parliament meet- 
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ing on the thirteenth, day of January, the 
; $5 in his ſpeech, to both houſes, informed 


miſeries and calamities inſeparable from a 
* war. He aſſured, them, that the peace was 
,agrecable .to the purport and intention of 
former treatiſes, and calculated to render ef 


fectual the ee of the quadruple al- 
ufficient proviſion had been 


iance : that ſui 
made for the .indemnification and future ſe- 


curity of the trading . intereſt: and that | 


he had given orders for making an im- 
mediate reduction both of his land and ſea- 
forces. He then concluded with recom- 
mending to their conſideration the ſtate of 
the pub ic credit, and the hardſhips of poor 
artificers and manufacturers. 

The commons having returned to their 
hquſe, the treaty of Seville was laid before 
them and the court party moved for a 
very particular and loyal addreſs of thanks, 


conceived almoſt in the very terms of his 


majeſty's ſpeech. The motion was violent- 
17 Arete by the country party, who pro- 
e 


ſimply to aſſure his majeſty of the 


eady and zealous attachment of the houſe 
to his royal perſon, government, and fami- 
ly; and of their readineſs to ſupport him 
in all meaſures which ſhould be neceſſary for 
the honour and dignity of his crown, and 
for the intereſt and welfare of his people. 

In ſupport of this alteration, they threw 
out many ſevere and bitter reflections againſt 
the ſubſtance of the treaty, which had for | 
ſome time been ſubmitted to the candour of 
the public. Sir John Hind Coiton, a ſharp, 
ſarcaſtic, but ſuperficial ſpeaker, was gene- 
rally conſidered. as one of the chief Tories 
in the houſe, and was always eager to join 
in any oppoſition to the government. He 
ſaid, that the miniſtry had impoſed upon 
his majeſty in calling the peace an abſolute 
one; in as much as the moſt important in- 
tereſts of Great - Britain were left to a fu- 
ture diſcuſſion. The miniſter maintained 
that the peace was abſolute; and that no 
dificulties could happen in the execution 
of it, ynleſs the Spaniards and other pow- 


them, that he had concluded an abſolute 
peace with Spain, and thereby prevented the 


lers were encouraged to raiſe them, by the 
diſſentions that might happen. in Great. 
Britain. The queſtion being at laſt put, 
whether to draw up the addreſs in the ori- 
.ginal form, it was carried in the affirmatiye 
by a majority of two hundred and fixty-two 
againſt one hundred and twenty-nine. , 

When the houſe of lords took the treaty 
of Seville into conſideration, a warm and 
violent. debate enſued. It was alledged by 
the oppoſition, that his Imperial majeſty 
would certainly detatch himſelf from the in- 
tereſts of a people, whoſe miniſters had con. 
cluded a treaty fo eſſentially different from 
the quadruple alliance. To this it was an- 
ſwered, that there neither was, nor could be, 
any. eſſential difference, if the emperor was 
ſincerely and honeſtly reſolved to fulfil the 
terms of the quadruple alliance, with re- 
| gard to the eventual ſucceſſion of the dutch. 
ies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia: 
that introducing Spaniſh inſtead of neutral 
troops into the garriſons of thoſe dominions 
could make no material difference, eſpeci- 
ally as the treaty had, in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner, ſtipulated the recalling thoſe troops as 
ſoon as the ſucceſſion to the dutchies, which 
was a main object of the quadruple alliance, 
ſhould be ſecured : and finally, that, though 
there was an immaterial difference, which 
might give umbrage to the court of Vienna, 
between the treaty in queſtion and the qua- 
druple alliance ; yet the preſervation of the 
tranquillity of Europe, and the obtaining 
ſatisfaction and ſecurity to our commerce, 
were conſideration, that ought infinitely to 
outweigh any apprehenſions from a reſent- 
ment that could N founded only upon pride 
and ambition. | 


The anti-courtiers too exclaimed violent- 
ly againſt the ſixth article, obliging the mer- 
chants, ' and others, who had ſuffered by the 
Spaniſh depredations, to repair to the court 
of Madrid, in order- to make proof of their 
lofles. This, it was ſaid, was not only a 
hardſhip upon the ſufferers, but even dero- 
gatory to the honour of the nation. The ob- 
jection, however, was altogether ridiculous 


and 
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.chants ſhould apply where alone they could 
have redreſs. The commiſſaries were to 
meet at the court of Spain: they could not 
properly meet any where elſe, becauſe the 
validity or invalidity of the captures, which 
had been made, muſt be diſcuſſed in thoſe 
.courts where the proofs were lodged; and 
the law of nations ſtabliſhes the ſentence 
of the admiralty of that nation, by whom 
the capture is made, to be final in all caſes 
and in all countries. Had the Spaniards 
been the ſufferers, the complaints mult 
have been examined and diſcuſſed in Great- 
Britain, 
Nor was the old exception againſt the 
miniſtry's having omitted to oblige the 
.crown of Spain to make a formal renuncia- 
tion of all claim to Gibraltar and Minorca, 
forgot upon the preſent occaſion; but that 
was anſwered by the very ſame arguments, 
that had formerly induced the houſe. to re- 
ject the motion for inſiſting on ſuch a con- 
ceſſion. | 
The anti-courtiers foiling in point of rea- 
ſoning, had recourſe to the next expedient, 
that of making motions. They moved, that 
the agreement in the treaty of Seville, to 
effectuate the introduction of Spaniſh troops 
into Tuſcany and Parma, was a manifeſt 
violation of the fifth article of the quadru- 
ple alliance, tending to involve the nation in 
a dangerous and expenſive war, and to deſtroy 
'the balance of power in Europe, This mo- 
tion was rejected by a majority of eighty-ſix 
againſt thirty-one. 
Then they moved, that Great-Britain's | 
right of ſovereignty, dominion, poſſeſſion, 
and claim to Gibraltar and the iſland of Mi- 
norca, was not aſcertained, ſo as to extin- 
guiſh the claims and pretenſions which the 
Spaniards had ſet up, and which had been 
followed by an actual fiege, ſince the ceſſion 
of thoſe valuable - places by the treaty of 
Seville, for repairing the loſſes of the Bri- 
tiſh merchants, were inſufficient and pre- 
carious; and it ſhared the fate of the two 
former, | | 


and abſurd. It was neceſſary that the mer- 
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The anti- courtiers being thus entirely de- 
feated, it was moved and carried in favour 
of the miniſtry, that the treaty of peace, 
union, and friendſhip, concluded at Seville, 
did contain all neceſſary ſtipulations for 
maintaining and ſecuring the honour, dig- 
nity, rights and poſſeſſions of the crown ; 
and that all due care was taken therein for 
the ſupport of the trade of the kingdom, 
and for repairing the loſſes ſuſtained by the 
Britiſh merchants. 18 

By this time Vandermeer, the Dutch am- 
baſſador in Spain, had acceded to the treaty; 
and the ratification of this act was laid be- 
fore the parliament on the twenty - third day 
of January. This acceſſion, however, was 
not obtained, till their Britannic and moſt 
Chriſtian majeſties had prevailed upon the 
king of Spain to join them in their endea- 
vours to procure to the republic an entire 
ſatisfaction with regard to the trade and na- 
vigation of the Eaſt-India Oſtend company, 
and the ſettlement of the affairs of Eaſt-Friſe- 
land. The ſtates were to furniſh, as their quo- 
ta, a body of five thouſand men; and, in caſe 
they ſhould be attacked on account of their 
preſent acceſſion, they were to be aſſiſted by 
the other powers engaged in the treaty, | 

Theſe negociations gave the anti-courtiers 
in the lower houſe, a pretext for ſaying, 
that the miniſtry were, playing a hidden 
game; and therefore they moved for an ad- 
dreſs to his majefty, entreating him to com- 
municate to the houſes any engagements he 
might have contracted for the payment of 
ſubſidies to foreign princes, or the hire of 
foreign troops, which had not already been 
ſubmitted to their inſpection. This motion 
was conſidered as highly indecent, and im- 
plying a mean ſuſpicion of his majeſty: 
and accordingly it was thrown. out upon a 
previous queſtion by a majority of two hun- 
dred againſt one hundred and ſeven. _ 

Their Britannic and moſt Catholic majeſ- 
ties had flattered themſelves, that the court of 
Vienna might be perſuaded to acquieſce in the 


treaty of Seville; but they ſoon found they 
tions, 
The 


were diſappointed in their expecta 
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The emperor filled all Europe with reſcripts 
and remonſtances againſt the indignity that 
had been offered to the Imperial court and 
the Germanic body by that negociation. 
He was anſwered by the French miniſters, 
who denied ſome facts charged upon the 
allies of the Seville treaty; and affirmed in 
general, that nothing had been done, but 
what the emperor himſelf was ready to 
have performed, had certain conditions, 
eſſential to the intereſts of his family, been 
granted, This recrimination ſerved rather 
to exaſperate than convince the court of 
Vienna: They began to prepare themſelves 
for war; and as they were in want of mo- 
ney they ſet on foot a negociation for a loan 
of four hundred thouſand pounds in Eng- 
land. 

An affair of ſo much conſequence could not 
long be kept a ſecret: the miniſtry took 
the alarm: they imagined that the money 
was to be employed either againſt the tran- 
quillity of England, or, at leaſt, in a war, 
which muſt certainly affect his majeſty's 
electoral dominions. In order to prevent 
theſe dangerous conſequences, a bill was 
brought into the houſe of commons, to 
prevent any ſubjects of Great- Britain from ad- 
vancing any lums of money to foreign princes 
or ſtates, without having obtained licence 
from his majeſty, under his privy-ſeal, or 
ſome greater authority. The prohibition, 
however, was not to extend to any ſubſcrip- 
tions to the public funds, or trading compa- 
nies of foreign nations. 

When this bill was read a ſecond time, it 
met with a violent oppoſition. Mr. Daniel 
Pulteney, who, in foreign affairs, was con- 
ſidered as the oracle of the party, ſpoke a- 
gainſt it with great vehemence. He ſaid, 
that it would make Holland the market of 
Europe, and the mart of money to the na- 
tions of the continent: that the article of 
lending money was ſo advantageous, that 
the Dutch, when themſelves were engaged 
in war with the Spaniards, who treated 
them as rebels, lent money, arms and am- 


th. 


munition to the enemy : that the bill would 
diſable the Britiſh merchants from lending 


| ance was intended; but jobbing abroad 
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tion that might be attended with very 
bad conſequences to the nation: that the 
act, in any event, armed the miniſtry with 
too great and extenſive a power: and that 
the licenſing buſineſs might, by good huf. 
bandry, bring into the miniſter's pocket, 
the ſum of twenty, thirty, or forty thouſand 
a year. 8 
| T o this it was anſwered, that if the em. 
peror could have borrowed money in Hol. 


land, where the- people would have been 


glad to lend it him at three per cent, he 
never would have applied for it in England, 
where he muſt pay four : that, if the Dutch, 
when at war with the Spaniards, had actual. 
ly furniſhed them with money, arms, and 
ammunition, it was a very bad, and a very 
impolitic meaſure: that ſome ſuch practi. 
ces, perhaps, might, in the late war, have 
been carried on by a few private Dutch 
merchants ; but that all England, all Europe, 
nay their own government, had blamed and 
cenſured them Dr ſuch a perfidious conduct: 
that, as to his Portugueſe majeſty, it was 
ſtill in the power of the crown to enable 
ſubject to lend money to a friend; nor could 
the king be ſo much his own enemy, as to 
abuſe the power, with which this bill would 
inveſt him, in denying any ſubject the li. 
berty of placing out his money to the belt 
advantage : that the licenſing trade, if ſuch 
it might be called, could not poſſibly be at- 
tended with ſuch exorbitant profits, as had 
been inſinuated : that, even allowing a mil. 
lion of money, a ſum double of what could 
be reaſonably ſuppoſed to be borrowed by 
any foreign prince, were the crown to get 
forty-thouſand pounds, the lender, even grant- 
ing him to receive five per cent. would only 
have one per cent. for his own ſhare. 

But the real objection againſt the bill was, 
that, while it reſtrained the merchants from 
aſſiſting the princes and powers of Europe, it 
permitted the ſtock-jobbers to trade in their 
funds without interruption. Mr. Pulteney, 
laying hold of this circumſtance, ſaid, that 
he well knew for whoſe benefit this _ 
the 
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overnment ſhould leaſt encourage, and what 
ey ought principally to prohibit; for the 
nation had ſuffered ſeverely by that means 
already; nor had the miniſtry ever given 
them any relief or aſſiſtance: that the Eng- 
li had been egregiouſly deceived, by the 
French, in the affair of the Miſſiſſippi, by 
receiving paper inſtead of ſpecie: and the 
miniſtry had been inexcuſably negligent in that 
icular; for they had never interpoſed 
their good offices, in order to procure to the 
unhappy ſufferers, the leaſt redreſs or repara- 
tion. | 
Though, of all the arguments againſt the 
bill, this was the moſt ſenſible, yet it came 
with a very bad grace from thoſe who op 
poſed it, and who endeayoured to maintain 
the abſoiute neceſſity of leaving the trading 
part of the nation at entire liberty. The 


chief defect in the bill, and that of which 


the miniſtry were moſt apprehenſive, was, 
that it allowed of any dealings in the funds 
of foreign nations; becauſe, while ſuch deal- 
ings were ſuffered, it would be eaſy for any 
Engliſhman inclined to lend his money to 
the emperor, to elude the force of the act. 
The oppoſers of the bill, however, did not 
uſh this objection ſo far as it might have 
n carried; afraid, perhaps, leſt the mi- 
niſtry might have taken them at their 
word, a circumſtance which would have ru- 
ined their popularity with the monied inte- 
reſt, | 
Sir Robert Walpole, therefore, in all his 


ſpeeches in ſupport of the bill, reſted its me- 


nt entirely upon the neceſſity of the meaſure 
at that particular juncture. An exception be- 
ing propoſed, by which the prohibition ſhould 
be reſtricted to the emperor ſolely, withou: 
extending to other powers, Sir Rober ſaid. 
that the circumſtance of any prince, ſtate, or 
potentate, being equally intended with the 
emperor, was no objection to the bill in 
queſtion : that the celign of it, indeed, was 
to prevent a war with that prince; but to 
name him in the preſent caſe, diſtinctly from 
others, would amount to a full declaration 
of war; and, beſides one prince might bor- 
Vol. II. Nums. 48. 
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row money for another, and elude the ſpirit 
of the law: that, with regard to the king of 
Portugal, or any other prince in alliance with 
Great-Britain, his mejeſty would readily 
grant his permiſſion for loans t his faithful 
allies ; that after all, the law- would not be 
put in execution, but in caſe of apparent 
neceſſity : if the emperor gave his majelty 
reaſon to oppoſe his intentions, it might pro- 
duce a future proclamation : this, however, 
was eventual: it might, or it might not 
happen; and, if ever it ſhould happen, no 
ſubject of Great- Britin, no Britiſh merchants 
abroad, could offend through ignorance of 
iuch a proclamation : the bill was drawn 
with a blank, to be filled with a proper limi- 
tation of time, before the law thould take 
place; and that limitation might be ſo large 
and extenſive, that merchants abroad might 
be fuily informed of the terms, which the 
law had preſcribed. He added that, for his 
own part, he was not ſo converſant in the law 
as ſome other gentlemen, who could juſtly ſup- 
port the bill in its proviſion for a proper 
diſcovery of evidence by precedents ; he was 
a ſtranger to that particular; he himſelf re- 
membered the act to prevent the ſubjects of 
Great-Britain from trading in the Oſtend com- 
pany: that there the ſame method of diſco- 
very was provided ; and ſhould not the pub- 
lic detect ſuch a criminal commerce with a 
powerful and a national enemy, when they 
were alllowed to do fo againſt a little inter- 
loping company ? that the bill was far from 
ſetting up a court of 1nquifition, or. laying 
either hardſhips or ſeverities upon any man; 

it was only to prevent the fraudulent con- 

ducting of concealed tranſactions * it involved 
the party in no other penalty, than one, 

which he could not incur but through con- 

ſcious guilt; and one, at the ſame time, 

which he might eaſily avoid, by purging 

himſelf of the crime: that this penalty, be- 

ſides, was, ſtill to be limited by the authori- 

ty of the houſe; and had no other end than 

to be ſuch a tax upon loans as might make 
it unprofitable to advance. them for the high- 
eſt premiums or intereſt; that the procla- 


| 


mation provided in the bill was the fame 
| | WE | » 
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as by law had been uſual in the caſe of qua- 
rantine, in apprehenſions of a peſtilence, 
and as a prevention of any contagious dil- 
tempers : that it was a reafonable remedy 
on ail ſuch appearances of danger: that 
nevertheleſs, it would not be emplyeed, un- 
leſs ſuch grievances happened; and, if they 
did happen, they certainly deſerved a re- 
dreſs. 2 

A member of the oppoſition ſaid, that he 
had a point of order to debate: that the ho- 
nourable gentleman had brought in the name 
of the king, to influence their deliberations, 
contrary to the ſtanding rule of the houſe: 
that it was an old and conſtitutional maxim, 
that the name of the king ſhould never be 
uſed, upon any occaſion, to overawe their pro- 
ceedings, or ta overbear their debates : that, 
if the honourable gentleman had been pro- 
perly careful of his majeſty*s honour, he would 
not have mentioned his name in the preſent 
caſe ; he would have informed the houſe of 
the evidence he had, and regularly have 
fubmitted it to their conſideration : that 
whatever that evidence might be, he ſuppol- 
ed it might come from foreign miniſters ; 
and he thought the houſe ought to have it 
opened in à proper parliamentary manner: 
that, for his own part, he was againſt the bill; 
he thought it reſtrained commerce in one 
branch, and they might 2+ well prohibit it 
in every other. . | 

Sir Robert Walpole replied, that the 
meaning of his declaration had been very 
much miſtaken : that what he had ſaid was 
ſtrictly conſiſtent with the rules of parlia- 
ment : he well knew and duly obſerved the 
orders of the houſe : that he*had not brought 
in the name of his majeſty to influence gen- 
tlemen, nor overawe the debates: that he 
had mentioned the poſitive aſſurances, which 
had been received; not as a meſſage from 
the king, but by his majeſty's leave; not 
by his command, but only by his permiſſi- 
on; that the ſtation he was in obliged him 


to aſk that permiſſion; becauſe, by his oath, | 


he was bound to keep the king's counſels 
ſecret : that he therefore had aſked this hber- 
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to prove the impotance of the bill now under 
conſideration. | JF 

Mr. Plummer, one of the moſt ſenſible 
ſpeakers in the oppoſition, declared, that he 
was far from diſapproving of the bill: he 
only thought it gave too much power to 
the miniſtry; and that it ought not to be 


which, in his opinion, had too much the air 
of an arbitrary proceeding, and had given oc- 
caſion to fo much diſſatisfaction and diſguſt 
under the Stuart family. . 
In anſwer to this objection, Mr. Pelham, 
ſecretary at war, obſerved, that the friends 
of the bill had no intention to make the 
miniſtry judges in matters chat could be 
decided by the houſe : that it was in tender. 
neſs to the people, that a proclamation was 
propoled, as being a more expeditious me. 
thod, than any other, to put them upon 
their guard : that it was to be hoped the 
affair might yet be adjuſted without a pro- 
clamation ; and if the houſe, inſtead of mak- 
ing it eventual, would confent to paſs it 
immediately, he would be far from oppoſ- 
ing any ſuch meaſure. 5b | 
Mr.—, afterwards Sir John Barnard, one of 
the city members, alledged, that if the bill 
ſhould paſs in its preſent form, it would o- 


very lucrative branch of buſineſs, to the pre- 
to be mentioned by name, as the power. 
prohibited to borrow ; otherwiſe all the ſtates 
of Europe would think themſelves equally 


world : that he could not approve of the ex- 


of Inquiſition : he conceived it to be an 
odious meaſure, and unknown to the Britiſh 


to accuſe themſelves, and thereby incur the 
moſt ſevere penalties : that he knew, indeed, 


ty from his majeſty yeſterday morning, 


could not alter the nature of things ; * 


* — . 
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apprehending the debate of this day would 
require him to mention ĩt; and he offered only 
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carried into execution by a proclamation, 


pen a channel for the Dutch to carry on a 


judice of England: that the emperor ought: 


injured by the act, which would give it an 
air as if England was at war with the whole 


pedient of making the Exchequer a court 
conſtitution, that perſons ſhould be obliged 


there were ſuch precedents already; but 
that was ſo much th: worſe: precedents 
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ke thought the liberties of his country of 


more importance than any precedents what- 


ever. 


attorney-general, who ſhewed his ſuperiori- 
ty in the knowledge of the law toall who had 
ſpoke on the ſubject. He obſerved, that if 
the ſtates-general ſhould act as good allies 
to England, and well wiſhers to the li— 
berties of Europe, they would certainly eome 


to ſome reſolution of the ſame nature with | 


that of the bill in queſtion : that the mi- | 


: fince Sir Robert Walpole had mentioned the 


niſtry were ſufficiently juſtified in drawing the 
bill, not only from reaſon, and the fitneſs 
of things, but alſo from the common law of 


the*kingdom: that his majeſty had a law- 


ful prerogative to recall his fubje&ts by 
proclamation from the ſervice of foreign 
ſtates; and ſhovid he not likewiſe have a 
power to prohibit them trom lending money 
to thoſe ſtates ? the rather, as money might 
be more uſcful to the enemy, and more 
dangerous to their country, than even the 
ſervice of their perſons: that, in Ireland the 
parliament had made it high · treaſon to inliſt 
men for foreign ſervice, without licence ob- 
tained from the crown; and ſurely a reſtraint 
upon money, the ſinews of war, was highly 


expedient every where: that the law was 


deligned only to avert an impending evil, 
and was not to be eſtabliſned in perpetuity: 
that there was no other way, in the preſent 
caſe, of making the law effectual, than by 
diſcovering evidence by Engliſh bill in the 
court of Exchequer; and that, without that 
clauſe, the bill would be uſeleſe, and ought 
to be thrown. out : that he begged leaze to 
remind the houſe of the memorial bill, a- 
mong others, which puniſhed the South-ſea 
directors, and which made it felony to refuſe 
anſwering, or to demur to a bill for diſco- 
very of concealments: that, nevertheleſs, 
if they did diſcover a corccalment, the 
very anſwer was good evidence againſt them, 
and the concealment itſe lf was felony : that, 
in the preſent bill, there was a limited ſum; 
and no other penalty could be the conſequence 
of conſcious guilt upon ſuch a bill of dif- 
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He was anſwered by Sir Philip Yorke, | 


bours the dutch, 
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of equity, ſuch a bill would. have been al- 
| lowed, if the clauſe for the diſcovery had 
not been inſerted : that the barons of the Ex- 
chequer had maintained the legality of 
ſuits, to diſcover trauds and miidemeanours 
relating to the revenue; nor could it be 
denied, that this was as jult by parity 
of reaſoning, though, if the houſe ſhoald 
throw out the clauſe, the judges might 


be unw.lling to ſupply it by ſuch a conſtruc- 


tion. ä 
A member of the oppoſition. ſaid, that, 
article of ſecret intelligence, he ought to in- 
form the houſe what that intelligence was. 
He added, that the emperor having depo- 


ſited in Holland jewels, as pledges tor four 


hundred thouſand pounds, which he want- 
ed to borrow, he knew no reaſon why he 
and other Engliſhmen, who had money to 
lend, ſhould not, as well as their neighs 
make an advantageous 
bargain. This laſt fact, however, was denied 
by other members; and the queſtion for 
the bill was carried by a conſiderable ma- 
jority. 

The act itſelf was no doubt conſtitutional, 
and might have been rendered effectual, had 
the government been in earneſt in carrying. 
it into execution. But the truth is, the bill 
was only intended to gratify the court of 
Spain, with which the miniſtry thought pro- 

r at that time to maintain a good under- 


ſtanding. The pretext, therefore of any ap- 


prehenſions, which Great-Britain could en- 
tertain, from the reſentment of the empe- 
ror, was merely a political contrivance to 
amuſe the populace. The miniſter aff. &- 
ed great candour and openneſs in all his- 
ſpeeches on this ſubject; and ſeemed rea- 
dily to give up to the oppoſition every thing; 
but the prudentiat conſideration, upon 
which he founded the main ſtreſs of his ar- 
gument. | 

The commons having examined the eſti- 


mates for the enſuing year, voted ſeventeen» 


thouſand, ſeven hundred and nine men for the 
land ſervice. They continued the ſubſidies 


cavery : thar,, by conſtruction of a court 


to the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel and the 
1 duke 
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duke of Brunſwic Wolſenbottel; and in or- 
der to defray. theſe and other neceſſary 
expences, they granted the ſum of two mil- 
lions, two hundred and eighty thouſand 
pounds. 6-5: | | 
The anti-courtiers oppoſed theſe mea- 
ſures with great warmth and eagernels ; 
but .not being able to make any diviſion 
that would not have expoſed the weakneſs of 
their party, they were obliged to conſent 
themſelves with ſeveral invidious motions. | 
Accordingly, when the land-forces were vot- 
ed, it was moved, that an addreſs ſhould be 
delivered to his majeſty. humbly to repre- 
fent, that houſe having, in coaſideration of the 
preſent ſtate of affairs, voted ſuch a num- 
ber of land-forces, for the current ſervice 
of the year, aſſured themſelves, that his ma- 
jeſty, from his juſt regard to the conſtituti- 
on of the kingdom, as well as his earneſt 
deſire to eaſe his people of every charge 
not abſolutely neceſſary, would take the 
firſt opportunity to make a farther reduc- 
tion of thoſe forces, if the ſtate of affairs 
would admit, before the concluſion of this or 
the beginning of next ſeſſion of parliament. 
This motion was conſidered as equally un- 
neceſſary in itſelf and diſreſpectful to his ma- 
jeſty, whom the houſe had no reaſon to 
diſtruſt; and it was therefore rejected with- 
out a diviſion. 
The next expedient, which the party em- 
ployed, in order to diſtreſs the miniſtry, was, 
of all others, the moſt popular and plauſi- 
ble. It was a motion to bring in a bill for 
making more effectual the Jaws in being for 
diſqualifying perſons from being choſen mem- 
bers of parliament, who had any penſion 
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during pleaſure, or for any number of years, 
or any office, held in truſt for them, from 
the crown, The arguments that may be 
urged on both ſides of this important queſ- 
tion, we have already had occaſion to men- 
tion. Suffice it at preſent to obſerve, that 
though the oppoſition had always pretended 
to condemn the practice of impoſing com- 
pulſive oaths upon perſons, in order to 


make them accule themſelves; yet, when 


\ 
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had no objection againſt adopting it. The? ih 
following oath, to be taken by every membeß 


of the hou'e, was repreſented, not only as 
an excuſable, but as a wiſe and neceſſary pre- 
caution, | 
© do ſolemnly and ſincerely ſwear, that 
I have not, directly, or indirectly, any 
penſion during pleaſure, or for any num- 
ber of years, or any office either in whole 
or in part, from the crown, held for me, 
or for my benefit, by any perſon whatever: 
and 1 do ſolemnly and ſincerely promiſe and 
ſwear, that I will not receive, accept, or 
take, directly or indirectly, during the time 
of my being a member of this preſent par- 
liament, any penſion during pleaſure, or for 
any number of years, or any gratuity or 
reward whatſoever, or any office from the 
* crown, to be held for me, or for my bene- 
fit, in whole or in part, by any perſon what- 
* ſoever, without ſignifying the ſame to this 
* houſe, within fourteen days after I have re- 
© ceived or accepted the fame, if the parlia- 
ment be then fitting, or within fourteen 
days after the next meeting of parliament. 
The violation of this oath was to be deemed 
and puniſhed as wilful and corrupt perjury; 
and the ſeats of all members, refuſing to 
take it, were to be vacated, as if they had 
been actually dead. A penalty of thirty 
pounds was inflicted upon every member, 
for every day he ſhould fit in the houle, 
without taking the oath, beſides an inca- 
pacity ever after, either to ſerve the crown, 
or ſit in parliament, or enjoy any place of 
profit or truſt, under his majeſty or his ſuc- 
ceſſors. 

Such was the ſubſtance of this famous {elt- 


c 


denying bill, which has ſince been ſo often 


renewed, but never enacted into a law. The 
oppoſers of it indeed, though they expreſſed 
as ſtrong a deſtation of corruption as their 
enemies, had ſome difficulty in conceiving, 
how the bill, even if paſſed into an act, could 
poſſibly anſwer the purpoſe intended, without 
violating the firſt principles of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution. 

Suppoſing, faid they, a member ſhould 


ir came to anſwer their own purpoſe, they declare, within fourteen days, that he yy a 


„ D. 1729) 
penſion or gratuity from the crown, or that 
FI. has a place held for him in tiuſt, what, 
according to the tenour of this bill, is to 
be the conſequence ? None is expreſſed in 


the bill; ard if the miniſter, as is alledged 


by the friends of the bill, had ſuch an 
alarming influence over the houſe of com- 
mons, as to render the bill neceſſary, they 
being the only judges of the conſequen 
ces of ſuch a declaration, it will be eaſy for 
him to obtain a vote, for diſpenſing with 


the member's holding what he has declared. 


he enjoys under the crown, Thus it will 
always be in the power of a miniſter, not only 


to elude the purpoſes of the bill, but alſo 


to defeat the very purpoſes of the acts now 
in force againſt bribery, and which this pen- 
ſion-bill, as it is called, is intended to make 
more effectual. | 
But, even ſuppoſing the commons to be in 
good earneſt to expel the member, who thus 
eclares he holds a place or a penſion in 
defiance of this act, yet ſtill, ſaid the oppo- 
ſers of the bill, this would be highly uncon- 
ſtitutional and indecent, becauſe it implies a 
power to be lodged in one houſe of parlia- 
ment, to condemn the juſt and unqueſ- 
tionable 1188 of the crown, in mak- 
ing a gift which it has a power to make. 
This muſt be attended, ſaid they, with moſt 
unconſtitutional conſequences, as the houſe 
of commons would then take upon them- 
ſelves to fit as an inquiſition upon the pro- 
ceedings and prerogative of the crown; by 
which, as in the laſt century, the crown itſelf 
might tremble from the head of the ſove- 
reign. 

The pernicious conſequences of the bill, 
dd not even ſtop here. The member is 
obliged to ſwear, that he ſhall not, directly 
or indirectly, accept of any penſion, gra- 
tuity, or reward, or any place in truſt, from 
the crown. Now, may not the ſevere con- 
ſtruction of the word indire ly, by a future 
captious houſe of commons, make a member 
liable to the peialties of the bill, if the 
crown ſhould think proper to extend its fa- 


vour to the wiſe children, or relations of a 
member ? 


—— 


en. u. 


Though the bill ſeems to leave the houſe 
open to many great officers and placemen, 
who are not diſqualified by it; yet, who 
can ſay, that the houſe may ne, ſme - 
time or other, apply the word indirectiy to 


| 


a member accepting a place or ofnce, 


that does not diſqualify him according 


to the ſeeming purport and meaning of the 
bill. | 

Add to this, that the exerciſe of any part 
of the prerogative, even the moſt ſalutary 
and neceſſary part of it, ſuch as granting 
pardon for offences; the remitting fines and 
forteitures ; the granting patents, and the 


like, may not, ſome time or other, be con- 


ſtrued into an indirect influence. The crown 


has ſufficient powers which it can avow, and 


which are in no degree affected by the 
bill, to create as much influence in the houſe 
of commons as a miniſter may have occaſion 
to employ z and, unleſs all great offices and 
places, as well as penſions, become diſqua- 
lifications, the purpoſes of the bill never can 


be anſwered. 


The oppoſers of it, therefore, though 


they were as willing as its friends, to agree 
to any rational expedient that would reſtrain 
or extinguiſh corruption, yet believed the 
preſent contrivance altogether unfit for the 
purpoſe. 
tute of fprobability, as it was inconſiſtent 
with the laws and ſpirit of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution, that the king and the peers ſhould 
give their aſſent to a bill, that inveſted 


Beſides, they thought it as deſti- 


the commons with powers, which, ſhould 
they be, as in former times, miſapplied, 
rendered them paramount to the other two 
branches of the legiſlature, and extended 


their judicial capacity to matters of which 
they could not, conſtitutionally, take cog- 
nizance. 


Theſe arguments, however ſtrong and un- 


anſwerable, were totally diſregarded. The 
cry of corruption was become ſo general, 


that many, who in their hearts diſapproved 


of che bill, were yet induced to vote for 


its paſſing; a conceſſion which they thought 


they might make with the greater ſafety, as 
4Q they 
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they had ſome reaſon to believe that it would 
be rejected by the houſe of peers. 

This, in all probability, was the opinion 
of the miniſter himſelf, who did not exert 
himſelf on the preſent occaſion with his 
uſual activity; ſo that the motion in favour 
of the bill, being ſtrongly ſupported by 
one party, and but ſlightly oppoſed by the 
other, was carried in the affirmative, by a 
majority of ten voices; and Mr. Sandys, 
Sir Edward Stanley, and Mr. Wyndham 
were ordered to bring it into the houſe, 
through which it paſſed with very little dit- 
ficulty. 

When it was preſented to the upper houſe, 
its friends moved for an addreſs to the king, 
defiring a lift of all penſions payable by the 
crown; but the motion was thrown out by 
a great majority. The bill having been 
once read, the queſtion was put whether it 
ſhould be rejected, and was carried in the 
affirmative ; though not without a violent 
difpute, and a proteſt entered by twenty-ſix 
peers. 

In the courſe of this ſeſſion the parliament 
paſſed ſeveral acts, which, under a more 
popular miniſtry, would have met with great 
and deſerved applauſe. They appropriated 
one million of the ſurpluſſes, ariſing from 
the ſinking fund, towards the diſcharge of 
the national debt; and, by another act, ex- 
tinguiſhed the duties upon ſalt, by which 
expedient the ſubject was eaſed of a heavy 
burden, not only in being freed from the 
duty, but alſo from a conſiderable charge of 
falaries given to a great number of officers 
employed to collect this impoſition. 

They likewiſe encouraged the colony of 
Carolina with an a&, allowing the inhabi- 
tants of that province to export rice direct- 
ly to any part of Europe ſouthward of Cape 
Finiſtere, provided the trade was carried on 
in Britiſh bottoms; and they permitted ſalt 
from Europe to be imported into the colony 
of New York. 

The term of the ex:luſive trade, granted 
by act of parliament to the Eaſt-India com- 
pany, drawing towards a period, many con- 
ſiderable merchants and others made appli- 
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cation for being incorporated and veſted with 
the privilege of trading to thoſe countries, 
| propoſing to lay open that branch of trade 
to all the ſubjects of Great-Britain, on cer. 


an act of parliament, could they obtain one, 
for this purpoſe, they offered to advance three 


redeeming the fund and trace © 
Eaſt-India company. _ 

This propoſal, though ſtrongly ſupported 
by alderman Barnard and others, was reject- 
ed by the parliament, who, for ſeveral ſolid 
and weighty reaſons, thought that the Eaſt- 
India trade could not be carried on with {6 
much ſpirit and reſolution, nor, of conſe. 
quence, with ſo much national benefit, by 
the public in general, as by a private com. 
pany. | 

The privilege, therefore, of the former 
company was, by act of parliament, pro- 
tracted to the year 1766, upon the follow. 
ing conditions: that they ſhoujd pay into 
the Exchequer the ſum of two hundred 
thouſand pounds, towards the ſupplies of 
the year, without intereſt or addition to 
their capital ſtock ; that the annuity or year- 
ly fund of one hundred and fixty thouſand 
pounds ſhould be reduced to one hundred 
and twenty-eight thouſand : and that, after 
the year 1766, their right to the excluſive 
trade ſhould be liable to be aboliſhed by 
' parliament, upon their receiving three years 
notice and repayment of their capital. 

The miniſtry, however juſtifiable, and 
even commendable, in conducting the more 
important affairs of government, were 
certainly unaccountably remiſs with regard 
to the interior police of the kingdom. 
This neglect was attended with a fſurprizing 
profligacy of life and manners among the 
inferior orders of the people. The roads 
and highways were filled with robbers and 
aſſaſſins, who ſcized the property, and maim- 
ed and murdered the perſons of innocent 
_ travellers, 

A. D. 1730. A new ſpecies of villains 
too, unknown to former times, ſtarted vp 
about this period, Theſe made it a practice 

to 


tain conditions; and, in conſideration of 


millions, two hundred thouſand Punch for 
r the preſent 
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to circulate letters demanding ſums of money 
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from certain individuals, on pain of reducing 
their houſes to aſhes: and ſometimes, upon 
their demands not being granted, they actual- 
ly put their threats in execution. A higher 
ſort of ruffians were employed in libelling 
the moſt laudable meaſures of government : 
and, what 1s ſtill more ſurprizing, theſe were 
encouraged by men, who, conſidering their 
character in other reſpects, could hardly be 
ſuſpected of any deſigns againſt the peace of 
their country, 

The king was ſo fenſib'e of theſe grow- 
mg and complicated 'evils, that, when he 


put an end to the ſeſſion on the fiftcenth day | 


of May, he concluded his ſpeech with the 
following remarkable words: My lords 
and gentlemen,* ſaid he, I am very 
glad, that, for the general ſatisfaction, 
you entered into a particular conſidera- 
tion of the ſtate of the nation; and it is 
*a great happineſs to ſee, after ſo mary 
© unjuſt and unreaſonable clamours, raiſed 
*with all poſſible art, induſtry and malice, 
*that upon mature deliberation and the 
*moſt ſolemn debates, you were fo far 
from finding any thing worthy of blame 
© or cenſure, that all matters that came 
* under yonr cognizance, met with your ap- 
probation. 
This muſt inſpire all mankind wich a 
juſt deteſtation of thoſe incendiaries, who, 
*irom a ſpirit of envy and diſcontent, con- 
* tinually labour, by ſcandalous libels, t- 
' aliznate the affe ctions of my people, an 
*to fill their minds with groundleſs jealou- 
*bes and unjuſt complaints, in diſthonovr 
of me and my government, and in defi- 
*ance of the ſenſe of both houſes of parlia- 
ment. | 

But I entirely rely on your prudence and 
concern for the peace and happineſs of your 
* country, to diſcountenance all ſuch ſediti— 
* ous practices, and to make my people ſen- 
* ſible, that theſe wicked proceedings have 
no other view and end than to create con- 
* fuſion and diſtraction amongſt us.“ The 
pariiament was then prorogued to the four- 


_ trenth day of July. 
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Lord Carteret ſtill continued lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland; and the people of that king- 
dom found themſelves happy under the ad- 
miniſtration of ſo good a governor. Their 
parliament afſembling in the month of Sep- 
tember, employed themſelves with unwea- 
ried diligence, in promoting the intereſt and 
welfare of their country. They eſtabliſhed 
tunds for the diſcharge of their national 
debt, and for defraying the expence of gor 
vernment: they enacted wholeſome laws for 
the encouragement of trade and agriculture; 
and they formed wiſe regulations in different 
branches of civil ceconomy. | 

They imitated the example of the Britiſh 
parliament in enquiring into the ſtate of their 
gaols, and inflicting ſevere penalties on thoſe 
jailors, who had miſbehaved in their office. 
They had even the courage to examine into- 
the conduct of ſome eminent juſtices of the 
peace and aldermen of Dublin, whom they 
committed t) priſon for ſeveral malverſations, 
of which they had been guilty. | | 

This year was diſtinguiſhed by ſome fo- 
reign event; of great importance, which had 
2 conſiderable effect upon the political ſyſtem 
of Europe. In the month of September, 
Victor Amadzus, king of Sardinia, reſigned 
his crown to his fon Charles Emanuel, prince 
of Piedmont. This ſtep was owing to his 
falling in love, in the ſixty· fourth year of his 
age, with the count ſs Dowager of St. Seba- 
tian, whom he married n her retirement. 

In October, Peter the Second Czar of 
Muſcovy, and Grandſon of Peter the Firſt, 
died at Muſcow; and was ſucceeded on the 
throne by the princeſs Anne Jvanowna, ſe- 
-ond daughter of John Alexiowitz, elder: 
brother of the firſt Peter, and widow of Fre- 
derick William, duke of Courland. 

The nobility of Ruſſia, though born ſlaves. 
nad felt too ſeverely the effects of an arbi- 
trary government, not to be deſirous of taſt- 
ing ſome of the ſweets of that liberty, which. 
they knew was enjoyed by molt of the other 
nations in Europe. They therefore obhged: 
the new Czarina to ſign an inſtrument, by 
which ſhe, in fact, ſhared the ſovereign au- 


thority with her privy-council, and reſigned: 
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the moſe efſential branches of her preroga- Favre janiſſar es diſplayed a flag in the ſtreets, 


tive. | 
This ſcheme would probably have ſuc- 
ceeded, had it not been for the unpopularity 
of the Dulgorucki family, who, had abuſed 
their power in the Jate reign, and were the 
chief inſtruments of the preſent change of 
government. The Czarina had no ſooner 
conſented to the partition of her power, than 
ſhe found means to aſſemble the privy-council 
in her palace, when ſhe ſurrounded them with 
her guards, and compelled them co reſtore the 
paper ſhe had ſigned, which they inſtantly 
tore in pieces. Having thus recovered her 
ſovereign authority, ſhe exerted it at once in 
ſending all the Dolgorucki family into baniſh- 
ment. ; 
The other ſtaaes of the North enjoyed a 
profound tranquillity. The new king of Den- 
mark began his reign by making glome re- 
prifals upen the queen dowager, contrary to the 
expreſs commands of his father. The prince 
royal of Pruſſia, upon attempting to eſcape 
from his father, was brought back and con- 
fined, with ſome circumſtances of ſeverity, to 
the caſtle of Cuſtrin. The emperor interceded 
in his behalf; and the old king forgave him, 
upon his making his humble ſubmiſſion. 
Katt, however, his favourite, a lieutenant 
of the Gens d' Arms, was ordered to be be- 
headed. | 
The month of November was rendered re- 
markable by the death of pope Benedict the 
thirteenth, who was ſucceeded in the papal 
chair by Laurence Corſini, under the name of 
Clement the twelfth. About this period the 
inhabitants of Corſica, galled by the yoke of 
their mercileſs ſovereigns, the Genoeſe, roſe in 
arms, and publiſhed a manifeſto, importing, 
that their only intention in ſo doing was to 
aſſert the liberties and privileges of their coun- 
try. 
The earl of Kinnoul had been ſent ambaſ- 
ſador to the court of Conſtantino le, where 
he met with a very diſtinguiſhed reception 
from the Grand Signior and the Vizier; but 
during his abode at that place, a moſt ſur- 
prizing revolution was effected in the govern- 
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exclaiming that all true Muſſelmen ought to 
follow them, and aſſiſt in reforming the ſtate. 


Ihey ſoon increaſed to the number one hun- 


dred thouſand; marched to the Seraglio; 
and demanded the heads of the grand vizier, 
the kiaja, and the captain baſſa. Theſe un- 
happy miniſters were immediately ſtrangled. 
Their bodies being delivered to the inſurgents, 
were dragged through the ſtreets; and after- 
wards thrown to the dogs to be devoured. 
Not contented with this ſacrifice, the re- 
volters depoſed the grand ſignior, Achmet, 
who was confined to the ſame priſon, from 
whence they brought his nephew, Maho- 
met, and raiſed him to the throne, after 
he had lived about ſix years in confine- 
ment. | 

France was at this time fo diſtracted with 
religious diſſenſions, that nothing, but the 
profound veneration, which the people of 
that country have for the perſon of their ſo- 
vereign, could have poſſibly prevented the 
flames of a civil war. Cardinal Fleury, who 
was himielf a tool of the pope and the je- 
ſuits, had prevailed on Lewis the fifteenth to 
compel his ſubjects to accept of the conſtitu- 
tion Unigenitus. This divided the whole 
kingdom into Conſtitutioniſts and Anticonſti- 
tutioniſts. The former conſiſted of the king, 
the cardinal, ſome bigotted prieſts and proſ- 
tituted courtiers; the latter of all the parlia- 
ments and men of ſenſe in the kingdom. The 
regal power, howevea, bore down all oppo- 
ſition; and the birth of the duke of Anjou, 
ſecond ſon to the king of France, hap- 
pening at the height of the diſpute, the 
people loſt their relentment in their congra- 
tulations. 


In England, the power of the miniſter was 


ſo far from being diminiſhed by the clamour 
raiſed againſt his adminiſtration, that his in- 
fluence and authority ſeemed rather to in- 


creaſe; and his friends ſucceeded daily to 


every vacancy that happened in the govern- 
ment. His brother Horatio Walpole was 
made cofferer of the houſhold, in the room 
of the late earl of Clinton: Mr. Pelham was 


ment without bloodſhed or confuſion. A few 


appointed pay- maſter of the forces, in the 
room 
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mom of Spencer Compton, now lord Wil- The commons had no ſooner returned to 
„ mington, who was entruſted with the cuſto- their houſe, than a motion was made for a 
N dy of the privy-ſeal; the lord Trevor was | loyal addreſs to his majeſty; but the anti- 
4 preferred to be preſident of the council. courtiers inſiſted on reſtricting it to a ſimple 
a he earl of Cheſterfield was conſtituted | promiſe to aſſiſt him only in all ſuch mea - 
; ſteward, lord Hervey vice-ehamberlain, and | ſures as ſhould be abſolutely neceſſary for 
. Sir Conyers D*Arcy comptroller of the hou- | procuring ſatisfaction to his allies, and pro- 
| ſhold. The duke of Dorſet ſucceeded lord | viding for the intereſts of his people; ex- 
L Carteret as lord lieutenant of Ireland. The | preſſing, at the ſame time, their hopes, 
. famous lord Torrington was placed at the | that his majeſty would take care to prevent 
head of the Admiralty, and the earl of Weſt- | the breaking out of a war upon the Rhine, 
4 moreland declared firſt commiſſioner of trade | or in the Auſtrian Netherlands, the preſer- 
and plantations, Ss vation of which, in the hands that now 
. > Such a profuſion of favours, heaped up- | held them, was of the greateſt importance 
* on the friends of one man, could not fail to | to theſe kingdoms, and the maintenance of 
r diſguſt ſome old ſervants of the crown, who | which had coſt the nation ſo much blood and 
8 thought their importance eclipſed, or their | treaſure. - 

merits under-valued. Of this number was | In ſupport of this alteration, many plauſi- 
h Charles, lord Townſend, a nobleman of | ble reaſons were urged; for the party had 
A diſtinguiſhed abilities and uncorrupted inte- | the advantage of having on their fide all the 
f grity, who reſigned the ſeals as ſecretary of popular topics, which experience, however, 
* ſtate, together with the lieutenancy of the | has ſince evinced to have been, in ſome caſes, 
e county of Norfolk. The laſt of theſe was | no more than empty ſounds. 
0 beſtowed upon his ſon, who, at the ſame They alledged, that the power of France 
. time, was made maſter of the Jewel of- | was dangerous to the liberties, not only of 
0 fice, He was ſucceeded in the ſecretary- England, but of all Europe: that evidence 
1 ſhip by colonel Stanhope, now created earl | could be produced of that people having 
le of Harrington, whoſe knowledge in foreign | cleared d repaired the harbour of Dun- 
j- affairs, and approved ability in conducting | kirk, contrary to the treaty of Utrecht: 
,, negociations, rendered the . reſignation of | that they had made violent incroachments 
. lord Townſend the leſs alarming to the | upon the Engliſh in the Weſt-Indies, the 
1- public, natural conſequences of thoſe pernicious con- 
je A. D. 1731. Such was the poſture of the | nexions, which we had lately contracted with 
J- affairs of Europe, ſuch the ſtate of the go- | them: that for England to join with France, 
a, verament of England, when the parliament | in any attempt againſt the emperor, either 
p- met on the twenty-firſt day of January. The | in Flanders, or upon the Rhine, would be 
16 emperor's obſtinacy ſeemed daily to increaſe, | ating againſt the very intention of that glo- 
. and. to threaten the Continent with a new war. rig us confederacy, which had humbled the 

He ſtill cortinued to exclaim againſt the | power of France, under the duke of Marl- 

38 allies; and had ordered a large body cf | >orough : that it would deſtroy that bal- 
ar troops to march into Italy, to oppoſe the in- lance of power, which had been ſo happily 
n- troduction of the Spaniſh garriſons, ſtipula- | eſtabliſhed, and had been the chief ad- 
n- ted by the treaty of Seville. The king, at | vantage that England or Europe had de- 
to. the opening of the ſeſſion, took notice of | rived from that confederacy : that, in any 
n- theſe circumſtances in his ſpech, which was | event, it was extremely dangerous, and in- 
48 chiefly employed in exhorting the parha- | expedient to promiſe, the very firſt day of 
m ment to enable him to execute the treaty by | the ſeſſion, to ſupport all his majeſty's n ea- 
a8 force, if gentle means ſhould prove ineffec- | ſures and engagements, before they knew 
1e tual. what thoſe meaſures were: and that, in 
n Vol. II. Nuns. 48. 4 R fact, 
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fact, ſuch an aſſuranoe rendered all their fu- 
ture deliberations for every ſeſſion, uſeleſs 
and inſignificant. 88 1 

The miniſter and his friends found them- 
ſelves hard preſſed by theſe popular argu- 
ments. As they were declared Whigs, they 
could not, with any conſiſtency, deny, that 
it would be extremely prejudicial to public 
liberty, ſhould England co-operate with the 
French upon the Rhine, or in Flanders, 
againſt the emperor ; and yet nothing could 
be more plain than that the amendment pro- 
-Poled, was impolitic in itſelf, and diſreſpect- 
ful to his majeſty. 
After ingenuouſly acknowledging their 
difficulties on the firſt head, they obſerved, 
that, if the amendment was approved, it 
would have the worſt of conſequences both 
at home and abroad, as if his majeſty had 
intended any thing but what was neceſlary 
for the intereſt of England, and agreeable 
10 the principles of public liberty : that ſuch 
an” infinuation could only diſcourage the 
friends of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion at home, 
and animate their enemies abroad ; and 
therefore they ought to truſt to his majeſty's 
wonted prudence: and finally, that the put- 
ting ſuch words in the addreſs, would look 
like an encroachment on the prerogative of 
the crewn, and directing the operations of 
the future war. - 

The andi-courtiers aſked, ſuppoſing the 
French ſhould be ſucceſsful in making ac 
quiſitions from the emperor, in Flanders, or 
upon the Rhine, how was it poſſible for his 
majeſty, with all the power the parliament 
could give him, to prevent the dreadfu] 
conſequences that muſt enſue ? 

Lord Hervey replied, that the houſe of 
- Auſtria, as well as the houſe of Bourbon, 
might, by its ambition, deſtroy that ballance 
of power, which was ſo juſtly dear to Eng- 
land; that the preſent conduct of the French 
court could give no juſt umbrage: that 


pulling down the houſe of Bourbon, only to 


enable the houſe of Auſtria to play the ſame 
game in which the other had miſcarried, 
was highly abſurd: that, in fact, he did 
not doubt, but his majeſty had intereſt 
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[enough with his allies, to concert meaſures 
t 


hat ſhould prevent all the bad conſequen. 
ces, which gentlemen ſeemed ſo much to 
apprehend: that, in the mean time, to agree 
to the propoſed. alteration, would be mak. 
ing proclamation to all Europe, that the 
emperor might do as he pleaſed, ſince he 
was invulnerable at preſent in Italy, by the 
ſituation of his dominions, and the great 
number of troops which he had in that 
country: and therefore, if the allies ſhould 
agree, that he was not to be attacked on 
the Rhine, or in the Netherlands, his 
majeſty and his allies had nothing to do, 
but to take the law from the court of 
Vienna: Afﬀter an obſtinate diſpute, the 
addreſs was voted in its original form, and 
ſuch another, preceded by a like conteſt, 
was Carried in the houſe of peers. 

The anti-courtiers obſerving, that the na- 
tion was highly incenſed at the rejection of 
the penſion-bill, reſolved once more to re- 
peat the experiment. The motivq, was in- 
troduced with great ſolemnity ; and, after 
paſting, with very little difficulty, through 
the lower houſe, was ſent up to the higher, 
where it was rejected. 

Among thoſe who oppoſed it, was the bi- 
ſhop of Bangor, who, deſpiſing popular pre- 
judices, and founding his ſpeech upon the 
true principles of reaſon and the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, had the courage to ſtrip the motion 
of its glare of popularity, and expole its bad 
tendency to the view of the houle. 

After advancing a great number of unan- 
ſwerable arguments, he concluded his ſpeech 
with the following remarkable words: tho 
* this bill at firſt might ſeem to be a 
* ſelf-denying act, and to ſome particular 
* members may, perhaps, prove ſo; yet 
the commons, conſidered as an houſe of 
'* parliament, will find in it no doubt a very 
great enlargement of power; and whatever 
* tends to break the ballance between the 
powers eſſential to this conſtitution, mult, 
© ſooner or later, prove the ruin of the whole. 
An independent houſe of commons, or an 
independent houſe of lords, is as inconſiſt- 


ent with our conſtitution, as an indepen- 
« dent, 
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| dent, that is, an abſolvte king; and who- 


deſtruction of that relation, which the con- 


b 


ever loves the liberties and laws of his coun- 
« try, will no more deſire to ſee the one 
s than the other. Let liberty be puniſhed : 


let corruption be punithed : but let us not 


give fo much ſtrength to one part of the 
«conſtitution as ſhall make it able to over- 
power the reſt.? 
The biſhop, it is plain, conſulted more the 
dictates of his own underſtanding, than the 
general, but miſtaken ſentiments of his coun- 
trymen, who laid hold of his pleading againſt 
the independency of the two houſes upon the 
crown, as if he meant that they ought to be 


dependent upon the miniſter, 

It appears, however, from the whole te- 
nour of his ſpeech, that, by the word Inde- 
pendency, he underſtood no more than the 


ſtitution eſtabliſnes among all the conſtituent 
parts of the legiſlature, and which, if diſ- 
ſolved, muſt be attended with the ruin of 
the whole; becauſe it never can be diſſolved 
unleſs one houſe ſhould arrogate to itſelf 
powers inconſiſtent, not only with the ge- 
neral plan of public welfare, which the con- 
ſtitution propoſes, but with that executive 
power, which it veſts in the crown, and with- 
out which all operations of government 
ceaſe. | 

It muſt be owned, at the ſame time, that 
his lordſhip made uſe of a very unlucky 
phraſe; and it is ſurpriſing with what dif- 
Ingenuity its ſenſe was wreſted and diftort- 
ed, in order to perſuade the public, that there 
was a ſettled deſign to overturn the conſtitu- 
tion, by deſtroying the independency of the 
two houſes of parliament. 1 
The ſpeech, accompanied with notes and 
commentaries, which entirely perverted its 
meaning, was hackneyed round the Kking- 
dom; and none of the common writers for 
the miniſtry had knowledge enough of the 
conſtitution of their country, to vindicate the 
er from the charge brought againſt | 
8 

The minority imagined, that their bad ſuc- 
ceſs in the affair of the addreſs, was chiefly 


1B e E u. | 
of whom had not yet come to town, and 


"I \ 


whom, nevertheleſs, they could not compel to 
attend in the houſe, ſooner than was conlſiſtent 
with their own convenience, This oceaſioned 
a new and diverting ſcheme of compulſion, 


two members, who were conſidered as of the 
country-party, were, for non-attendance, mov- 


ed, by their friends to be taken into cuſtody. 


They were excuſed, however, by the ſuperi- 
ority of numbers on the ſide of the court; 
and the ſame was the caſe witk ſeveral others: 
ſome on account of their indiſpoſition; others 
on pretence of their being on the road. 

This conduct of the court was certainly un- 
parliamentary, as the attendance of every mem- 
ber in the houſe is to be conſidered not a mat- 
ter of choice but an indiſpenſable duty. Be- 
ſides, as they form part of the great council 
of the nation, the ſovereign has a right, by the 
conſtitution of England, to inſiſt that the fall 
complement of his counſellors ſhould attend 
his ſervice, upon the high and arduous mat- 


ters that came before the parliament relating 


to the public. The courtiers themſclves too 
have been ſenſible of their indiſcretion; for, 
in order to compromiſe the matter, they agreed 
to the appointing of certain days, within 
which the abſentees ſhould attend; and if they 
neglected they were then to be taken into cu- 
ſtody of the ſerjeant at arms. 3 
Ihe intention of all this preparation on 
the part of the minority, was another attack, 
which they meditated, upon the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Heſſian troops in the pay of 
Great-Britain When this affair was brought 
into the houſe, a violent debate enfued. Mr. 
Daniel Pulteney, though in his heart a 
ſtaunch Wig, happened, in the preſent 
caſe, to adopt a maxim which has been pe- 
culiar to the Tories, ever ſince the downial 
of their party. He faid, that many wars 
had broke out on the Continent, which, 
though foreign to the intereſts of England, 
England had been obliged to ſupport. 
The arguments on both ſides were much 
the ſame with thoſe that have already been 
mentioned. The following, however, feem 


owing to the negligence of their friends, many | ſomewhat new, and are worthy of particular 


notice, 
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A call of the houſe being ordered and held, 
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notice. It was urged, in defence of the 


meaſure, that commerce has connected Eng- 
land with the Continent, though nature has 
disjoined her from it: that the Engliſh, by 
their influence on the affairs of the Conti- 
nent, had acquired many advantages in 


trade; and in order to maintain theſe, they 


were ſometimes obliged to interfere in foreign 
quarrels: that ſome of the countries of Eu- 
rope, which conſumed a great many of the 
Engliſh commodities, had ſo little commu- 
nication with the ſea, that they were inac- 
ceſſible to our fleets; and therefore, if they 
laid the trade of the Engliſh under any hard- 
ſhips or inconveniencies, or offered them an: 
inſults or indignities, the Engliſh had no 
other means of aſſerting their rights and re- 
venging their wrongs, than by employing 
ſome of the powerful ſtates upon the Conti- 
nent to wreak their reſentment: that this had 
frequently been found a very uſeful expedi- 
ent to England; but ſhe could no longer avall 
herſelf of it, than while ſhe was ready, in her 
turn, to perform the more friendly offices to 
thoſe potentates : that it was upon this prin- 
ciple the treaty of Hanover was concluded, 
and the Heſſian troops were taken into Britiſh 
pay; and that theſe two meaſures had pre- 
vented the fatal effects which might have 
attended the ambition and obſtinacy of the 
emperor: that upon the ſame principle 
was founded the treaty of Seville; which, 
by our engaging for the introduction of 
fix thouſand Spaniſh troops into Italy, had 
effectually detached Spain from the empe- 
ror: that the latter, however, had filled 
Italy with his armies, in order to prevent 
the introduction of theſe garriſons: that he 
had nothing to dread in Germany but the 
Heſſians, who were in Britiſh pay: and that 
the diſmiſſion of theſe forces, at preſent, 
would leave him at liberty to kindle a flame 
in Europe, which might coſt Great-Britain 
many millions before it could be extin- 
guiſhed. Such were the arguments that de- 
termined the parliament to continue the eſ- 
tabliſnment of the Hcflian troops, as likewiſe 
the ſubſidy to the duke of Brunſwick Wol- 
fenbotile. 
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perated againſt each other to the higheſt de. 
gree of animoſity and reſentment. The 
court writers charged the minority with ſe. 
dition and defamation, and 'employing every 
art that could alienate the attention of 
his majeſty's ſubjects from his perſon and po. 
vernment. They challenged them to ſhew 


ſa ſingle inſtance of any violation of the 


| 


laws, of any encroachment upon the li. 
berties of the people, of any infringment 
of the act of ſettlement, of any devi. 
ation from the true intereſt of Great-Bri- 
tain, - 
> The minority, inſtead of giving a reply, 
reſolved to redouble their attacks. They 
took into their pay one Amherſt, a man of 
profligate principles, needy, bold, impu- 
dent, and ſcurrilous, poſſeſſed of ſome acade. 
mical learning, a very ſmall ſhare of wit, 
and little or no political knowledge, Such 
was the perſon, who was pitched upon to be 
the ſtanding author of the Craftſman ; an an- 
timiniſterial paper, which appeared about this 
period. But the defects of the regular au- 
thor were amply ſupplied by the occaſional 
ones; who were no other than the lea- 
ders of the oppoſition themfelves ; the prin- 
cipal were, the lord Bolingbroke and Mr. 
William P. afterwards advanced to the peer- 
age. 1 | 

A ſingle periodical paper, however well 
conducted, was inſufficient for diſcharging 
all the arrows, which the minority aimed at 
the government: they therefore publiſhed a 
great number of occaſional pamphlets, which 
were anſwered with equal acrimony, but with 
leſs wit and fati:e, and leſs knowledge cf po- 
litics and hiſtory, than appeared in the writ- 
ings of the other party. | 

Among the reſt, one appeared under the 
title of, A proper Reply to a late ſcutti- 
„ lous libel, called, Sedition and Defamation 
* diſplayed.” This laſt was ſuppoſed to have 
been wrote by the lord Hervey, who tax- 


of the Reply. Mr. P. ſeeming to acknow- 
ledge the charge, ſome recriminations paſſed 


between the gentlemen, and the animoſity, 
| from 


A. D. 1730. 


The two parties were at this time exaſ. 


ed Mr. William P. with being the author 
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lenged Mr. P. to fight in the Green 


Park: the challenge was accepted: Mr. 


Fox, member for Shaftſbury, was ſecond 


to lord Hervey; Sir John Ruſhout to 


Mr. P. Fortune declared againft the no- 
ble combatant; he received two flight 
wounds, and narrowly eſcaped being run 


through the body, but the antagoniſts be- 
ing parted, no farther harm enſued to their 


perſons. | 

It was about this time, that the people of 
England began to ſeek redreſs for a griev- 
ance, under which they had long laboured. 
They thought it abſurd and oppreſſive, 
that, after having got rid of a religion which 
had been taught them in an unknown 
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rom a political, was ſoon converted into{ even plauſible objection. Yet were there 
a perſonal quarrel. Lord Hervey chal- 


who argued ſtrenuouſly againſt the propoſed 


taining the old Latin jargon. 

They ſaid, that if the language and wirit- 
ing of the law ſhould be reduced to the mo- 
dern way of ſpeaking and writing, no man 
would be at the pains to ſtudy that ancient 
language and character, in which moſt of 
our valuable records were wrote; ſo that 
| the uſe of them would, in a few years, be en- 
tirely loſt, 


To this it was replied, that the neceſſity 


of ſuch a ſtudy, would prevent it from ever 


be daily obliged to recur to the old writings 


[in the courſe of their practice ; and that even 


tongue, they ſhould ſtill be peſtered with { the ſtudy of manuſcripts and other papers, 


law proceedings in the ſame tongue, or, 


what was worſe, an unintelligible jargon of it. 


The firſt petitions on this head came from 


| Yorkſhire; and the committee to whom 


they were referred, reported to the houſe, 
that the proceedings in the law being in 
law Latin, abbreviated and wrote in court 
hands and characters, unintelligible and not 


legible to the moſt part of the perſons con- 


cerned, eſpecially in criminal caſes, were 
a great delay to juſtice, and occaſioned moſt 
dangerous frauds: that ſpecial pleadings 
were very expenſive, intricate, and dilato- 
Ty; and highly prejudicial to the property 
of the ſubject: that the recovery of ſmal] 
debts, as the law was now practiſed, was ſo 
expenſive, that many prudent people choſe 
rather to loſe their juſt dues, than go to law, 
tor the recovery of them; a circumſtance 
that tended to the deſtruction of credit, and 
the great detriment of trade: that the num- 
ber of attornies admitted in the court of 
King's-bench, amounted- to eleven hundred 
and fifty-ſeven; and the number of thoſe in 
the court of Common-pleas exceeded three 
thouſand, 

To a ſet of reſolutions, founded, like 
theſe, upon the plaineſt and moſt obvious 
principles of common ſenſe, one-would ima- 
gine it impoſſible to advance any ſolid, or 
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much older than any of our laws or records, 
was ſtill kept up in England. This anſwer 
was deemed ſatis factory: the reſolutions were 
received; and a bill was framed and enact- 
ed, ordaining that all proceſſes and pro- 


Engliſh language. b 

A great number of merchants from diffe- 
rent parts of the nation, repeated the com- 
laints of depredations and eruelties com- 
mitted by the Spaniards in the Weſt-Indies; 
their petitions were referred to the conſide- 
ration of a grand committee. Their com- 
plaints, upon examination, appeared to be 
juſt. A motion was made for an addreſs 
to his majeſty, deſiring he would be gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to continue his endeavours 
to prevent ſuch depredations for the fu- 
ture, and to procure full ſatisfaction for 
che damages already ſuſtained; and to ſecure 
to the Britiſh ſubjects, the full and unin- 
cerrupted exerciſe of their trade and navi- 
zation to and from the Britiſh colonies in 
America, 


The minority were not ſatisfied with this 
motion : they were determined, if poſſible, 
to force the miniſtry into a war. They 
therefore propoſed an amendment, to re- 
preſent, that, notwithſtanding the former ap- 
plications of this houſe to his majeſty, in 

48 relation 


not wanting ſome in the houſe of commons, 


alteration, and maintained the neceſſity of re- 


falling into diſuſe; becauſe the lawyers muſt 
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re ation to the depredations made by the 
Spaniards upon the effects of his majeſty's 
trading ſubjects, and his endeavours to pro- 
cure ſatisfaction for the ſame, and to pre- 
vent the like for the future; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the treaty of Seville, it appeared 
to the houſe, that the Spaniards had 
continued their depredations, ar.d treated 
his majeſty's fubjects with the utmoſt 
barbarity; and therefore, moſt humbly to 
beſeech his majeſty, that he would be gra- 
cioully pleaſed to take fuch meaſures, as 
might be effectual to prevent the like for the 
future. es 

In ſupport of this amendment, the party 
exeited themſelves with great vigour and 
activity. They alledged, that it was ex- 
tremely improbable, that the nation ſhould 
ever receive any ſatisfaction from Spain by 
fair means; and that, to delay matters 
longer, would, in fact, be giving up all the 
Britiſh commerce in America: that the de- 

redations complained of, were not the 
clandeſtine acts of a few petty pyrates; 
but open captures made in confequence of 
the expreſs orders of the court - of Spain, 
whoſe avowed- intention it ſeemed: to be, to 
extirpate the Britiſh commerce in the Weſt-- 
Indies; 

It was urged on the other hand, that the 
firſt propoſed addreſs was all that the houſe 
could properly, prudentially, or decently lay 
before the throne, in which the power of 

ace and war was inveſted: that orders had 
been ſent by the court of Spain, to their go- 
vernours to put a ſtop to thole depredations ; 
and that his Catholic majeſty, having, in fact, 
by the treaty of Seville, engaged to make 
good the loſſes ſuſtained by the the Britiſh 
ſubjects from the Spaniards in America, it 
was evident, that he could have no thought 
of any ſuch- ſcheme, as the gentlemen, who 
were for the amendment, had mentioned : 
that, beſides, the captures alledged, ſince the 
concluſion of the treaty of Seville, were but 
very few, and very doubtful; nor could any 
thing be more abſurd, than for that houſe to 
make themſelves judges of matters that ought 
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admiralty only: and, finally, that, before the 
houſe could take upon them to adviſe his 
majeſty to proceed to hoſtilities, whieh was 
the tendency of the amendment, they ought 
to be quite clear as to the facts, which. they 
could not be without hearing both parties; 
whereas they had as yet heard only one par- 
ty. After a great debate the amendment 
was rejected, and the addreſs repreſented in 
its original form. Such were the principal 
tranſactions of this ſeſſion of parliament, which 
was finiſhed in the month of May by a: ſhort 
ſpeech frem the throne. Wha 

The depredations of the Spaniards in Ame. 
rica, and their backwardneſs in executing the 


\ miniſtry to ſuch a degree, that they made pro- 
poſals to the court of Vienna for a private ne- 
gociation, which was ſoon. after brought to 
perfection. | 

In the mean time, the emperor continued 
to exclaim againſt that treaty, which he re- 


the empire. He ſaid; that Don Carlos ought 
to have been eſtabliſhed in Italy, and the ſuc- 
ceſſion of his dominions ſecured to him, by 


the emperor, and by the conſent of the em- 
pire; both which were ready when demand- 
ed: and he alledged, what was afterwards 
juſtified by the event, that the acceſfion of 
Don Carlos to the dutchies of Tuſcany, Par- 
ma, and Placentia, was not the ultimate view 
of the court of Madrid. | 
In the: beginning of the year, the duke 
of Parma died, after having made a will, in 
which he declared, that his dutcheſs was 
three months advanced in her pregnancy; 
entreating the powers of Europe to have com- 
paſſion upon his people and defer: the exe- 
cution of their projects, until his conſort ſhould 
be delivered. In caſe the child ſhould be ſtill- 
born, prove a female, or, if a male die after 
the birth, he bequeathed his dominions and 
allodial eſtates to the infant Don Carlos of 


Spain; e five regents to govern 


the dutchy. | 
Notwithſtanding this diſpoſition, a body os 


to come within the cognizance of a court of | Imperial horſe, immediately took poſieſſio: c 
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treaty of Seville, had provoked the Engliſn 


preſented as an inſult upon him, as head of 


his receiving the inveſtiture of them from 
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parma and Placentia, under the command of 
general Stampa, who declared, they ſhould 
conduct themſelves with all poſſible re- 
gularity and moderation; and leave the ad- 
miniſtration entirely to the regents, whom 
the duke had appointed. They publickly 
proclaimed. in the market place, that they 
took poſſeſſion of theſe dutchies for the 
infant Don Carlos: and that, if the 
dutcheſs Dowager ſhould not be delivered 
of a prince, the ſaid infant might receive 
the inveſtiture from the emperor, whenever 
he pleaſed, provided he came without any 
army. a g * 
Though theſe ſteps ſeemed: to threaten an 
immediate war, the king of Great-Britain, 
and the States-General interpoſed their me- 
diation ſo effectually with the empcror, that 
he deſiſted from the proſecution of his de- 


ſigns; on the fixteenth day of May the 


ſecret negociation between the courts of 
London and Vienna was perfected into a 
treaty. | | 

This agreement implied a mutual guaran- 
ty of the territories belonging to the con- 
tracting powers; and a general guaranty of 
the Pragmatic Sanction in favour of the 
female. heirs of the emperor. His Impe- 
rial majeſty engaged to recall z his forces 
from the dutchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and 
Placentia, and to conſent to the introduc- 


tion of Spaniſh troops into thoſe domini- | 


ons. 
He likewiſe promiſed, that the Oſtend 
company, which had given ſuch umbrage 
to the maritime powers, ſhould be totally a- 
boliſhed : and that the Engliſh, with regard 
to their commerce in the kingdom of Sicily, 
ſhould be treated on the footing of the moſt 
favoured nation. The States- general were 
included as one of the contracting parties in 
this treaty; but the nature of their govern- 
ment not admittiug of an immediate reſolu— 
tion, their acceſſion at preſent could not be 
obtained. 

Such was the ſubſtance of the negociation 
of Vienna, which was repreſented by the mi— 
nority in England, as crude, conta ic— 


tory, and inconliſtent with former treaties. 
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The reader, now that the temporary rage 
of party has ſubſided, may judge for him- 


ſelf. 


It is- certain, that this treaty brought the 


ſyſtem of power in Europe back to that poiſe, 
which has always been moſt favourable to the 


intereſt of Great Britain. His majeſty, by 
the eaſy and natural expedient of guaranty- 
ing the Pragmatic Sanction, a point in it- 
ſelf of the greateſt conſequence to Eng- 
land; found means once more to unite him- 
ſelf with the houſe of Auſtria, The per- 
formance of his engagements with Spain was 
rendered practicable without expence or trou- 
ble. The Oſtend company, which had 
given ſo juſt an alarm to England and 


| Holland, was formerly aboliſhed, and the 
States-general were effectually ſecured on 


every ſide. 

The court of Spain expreſſing ſome doubts 
of the pregnancy of the dutcheſs of Parma, 
ſhe underwent an examination by five mid- 


wives of different nations, in preſence of the 
elder dutcheſs dowager, ſeveral ladies of qua- 
lity, and three 
was declared with child. Nevertheleſs, after 
keeping all Europe in ſuſpence for ſix months, 
ſhe owned ſhe had been deceived; and ge- 


phyſicians and ſurgeons ; and 


neral Stampa, with the Imperial forces, took 


formal poſſeſſion of the dutchies of Parma 


and Placentia, 


Spain and the great duke of Tuſcany hay-- 


ing acceded to the treary of Vienna, Great- 
Britain engaged to furniſh an armament for 


conveying Don Carlos to his new domi- 


nions, Accordingly Sir Charles Wager 


failed with a ftrong ſquadron from Portſ- 


mouth, on the twenty-ſixth day of Auguſt; 
and in September arrived at Barcelona, 
where being joined by the Spaniſh fleet and 
tranſports, they failed together to Leghorn ;. 
from whence the admiral returned to Eng-- 


land. Don Carlos paſſed through part of 


France; and embarking at Antibes on 


board the Spaniſh gallies, landed at. Leg-. 


horn in December. The Imperial genera] 
was no ſooner informed of his arrival, than 
he withdrew his forces into the Milaneze ,_ 


and 
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and the infant took poſſeſſion of his new ter- care and concern for them: that his govery. 8 

ritories. IS ment had no ſecurity but what was equally 4d 
The Engliſh miniſtry now challenged the | conducive to the happineſs and to the wel. h 


fare of his people; and their happineſs had 
no foundation but in the defence and ſup. 
port of his government: Our ſafety,” 
ſaid he, © is mutual: our intereſts inſepara. 
ele.“ 

From the general tenour of this ſpeech 
it is evident, that his majeſty and his mi. 
niſters imagined, the wiſdom and ſuceeſs of 
their conduct muſt have ſtopped the mouth 
of all oppoſition; and have given entire fi. 


boldeſt of their enemies to mention a ſingle 
circumſtance neceſſary for the peace of Eu- 
rope, or the proſperity of Great-Britain, that 
had been neglected. His majeſty expreſſed 
the ſame ſentiments in his ſpeech at the open- 
ing of the parliament which met on the thir- 
teenth of January. _ | 

A. D. 1732. He ſaid that the general 
tranquillity or Europe was now reſtored and 
eſtabliſhed, and all his expectations on that 
head fully anſwered: that the ſhare of credit | tisfa&tion to the nation. The anti- courtien, 
and influence which the crown of Great- | it is certain, during the receſs of parliament, 
Britain had had in accompliſhing that difficult | had repeatedly affirmed, both in their writ. 
and diſagreeable work, and which redound- | ings and converſation, that Don Carlos could 
ed ſo much to the honour and intereſt of | never be quietly ſettled in Italy: that the 
the nation, as it was univerſally confeſſed | nation was on the eve ofa war with I'rance; 
abroad, would, he was confident be agree- | and the negociations muſt prove abortive, 
able to his people, and acknowledged with | or detrimental to Great-Britain. Happily 
gratitude by his parliament : that from the | for tho public, though perhaps to their own 


time of - concluding the quadruple alliance, 
the ſeveral courts of Europe had been em- 
ployed in finding means to execute the mea- 
ſures, which the contracting powers ha 
concerted for ſecuring the ſucceſſion of Tu. 


cany and Parma in favour of the infant of 


Spain; but the various, jarring, and con- 


tending intereſts, hard to be reconciled and 


united, in effectuating a point of ſo much 


ſorrow, they were diſappointed in all their 
conjectures. Notwithſtanding this circum- 
ſtance, their oppoſition ſtill continued as vio- 
lent as ever; nor did they ſeem diſcouraged 
by a conſiderable loſs, which the party had 
lately ſuſtained, in the death of Mr. Daniel 
Pulteney, | | 

The commons had no ſooner returned to 
their houſe, than a motion was made for an 


addreis of thanks, congratulating his ma- 
jeſty on the wiſdom and ſucceſs of his mea- 
ſures in effecting, without bloodſhed, the ſet. 
tlement of Don Carlos in Italy, and procur- 
ing a durable peace to Great-Britain, 

The minority were ſomewhat at a lol 
how to diſpute theſe plain propofitions, or 
deny the merit that was due to the mini— 
ſtry, aſter having ſo frequently foretold the 
iTpoſhbility of their ſuceeeding. They there- 
fore had recourſe to other topice. They 
inſiſted upon the continuance of the Spa- 
niſh depredations, and upon their ignorance 
of the-nature of the treaties, which had not 
yet been Jaid before the houſe ; and they 
thence inferred the impropriety of the mo- 


tion. 
Mr. 


importance: the ambitious view and hopes 
of obtaining on every ſide farther advan- 
tages; and the natural jealouſies and ſuſpi- 
cions ariſing among the ſeveral powers con- 
cerned; all theſe oppoſite principles and pur- 
poſes had kept in ſuſpence and unexecuted, 
what the court of Spain had very much at 
heart, and had occaſioned ſuch troubles and 
diſturbances as embarraſſed the affairs of 
Europe for many years, and particularly 
affected the intereſt of this nation: that the 
preſent happy ſituation of affairs. would, he 
promiſed himſelf, inſpire them with ſuch tem- 

er and unanimity, and ſuch ardent zeal for 
the public welfare as became a parhament 
ſenſible of the great bleſſings they enjoyed: 
that the duty and affection of his ſubjects was 
all the return he deſired for his paternal 


diDengt]. 
_. Mr. William Pulteney thought that the 


% 


waranty of the Pragmatic Sanction had been 


delayed too long; and expreſſed his appre- 


henſions, that the court of Verſailles would 
accuſe-the -Engliſh miniſtry of a breach of 
good faith, in concluding the treaty of Vi- 
enna, without their participation. Sir Wil— 
lam Wyndham affected to ridicule the mi 

niſtry for the inconſiſtency of their nego- 
ciations, as he termed it; and praiſed the 
Imperial court, which, by its wiſdom and 
ſteadineſs, he ſaid, had compaſſed its own 
ends. ; 

Mr. Oglethorpe was of opinion, that the 
guaranty of the Pragmatic Sanction did not 
ſo nearly concern the nation, as did the ob- 
taining reparation for the Spaniſh depreda— 
tions, the procuring the demolition of Dun- 
kirk, and the putting the militia upon ſuch 


a footing as might render them more uſe- 


ful in caſe of an invaſion. He mentioned the 
hardſhips which the Proteſtants in Germany 
fuffered from the houſe of Auſtria; and ex- 
preſſed his hopes, that, before the Dutch ac- 
ceded to the treaty of Vienna, ſuch explana- 
tions and conceſſions would be made by 
the emperor, as ſhould ſecure the future 
tranquillity of Europe. 

The motion was defended by Mr. Pel- 
ham, and Mr. Horace Walpole. The for- 
mer obſerved, that decency required them 
to return his majeſty thanks for the aſſu- 
rances he had given them: that they were 
bound to believe thele aſſurances to be true, 
till they ſhould be convinced of the con- 
trary : that, ſhould ever that be the caſe, 
they would then be at liberty to diſapprove, 
notwithſtanding any reſolution they might 
now embrace: that the Spaniſh depredations 
was a matter foreign to the queſtion now 
before them : that his majeſty had done all 
in his power to have them diſcontinued : 
that he had ſo far ſucceeded as to prevail 
with the court of Spain to write, in very 
expreſs terms to their governours in Amert- 
ca for that purpole: and, with regard to the 
reparation, that could only be procured in 
the method his majeſty was then purſuing, 
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validity of the claims, and the amount of the 
loſſes. . 
Mr. Walpole made a long ſpeech, in 
which he juſtified the miniſtry in every ſte 
they had taken. He ſhewed, that they 
could not, conſiſtently with the national ho- 
nour and intereſt, have ſooner guarantied 
the Pragmatic Sanction; inaſmuch as they 
were not ſure, but the emperor deſigned 
Don Carlos for his ſon-in-law : a circum- 
{tance, that, conſidering, his near relation to 
the crown of Spain, and the extenſive do- 
minions he was to poſſeſs in Italy, might 
have proved fatal to the repoſe of Europe, 
He denied that there was any coldneſs be- 
tween the two courts of London. and Ver- 
ſailles. He affirmed, that had the former 
guarantied the Pragmatic Sanction ſooner, 
Don Carlos might have met with invincible 
obſtacles to his ſucceſſion; and that, in all 
probability, neither the Dutch nor Great 
Britain would have been able to perſuade 
the emperor to give up the Oſtend compa- 
ny, or to do them juſtice in other re- 
ſpects: After a long debate, the motion 
for an addreſs was carried without a diviſion; 
and the ſame example was followed by the 
lords. | 7 
The next ſubject of importance which came 
before the commons, was the number of 
land forces. When the ſupply fell under 
conſideration, Sir Willirm Strickland, ſecre- 
tary at war, moved, that the ſame number 
of troops which had been maintained in the 
preceding year, ſhould be continued in the 
preſent. 5 
The motion was ſupported by Sir William 
Young and lord Hervey, who endeavoured 
to ſhew, that ever ſince the Revolution, the 
covernment had never reduced its forces, 
without having cauſe to repent it, by the 
encouragement Which ſuch reductions give 
to their foreign and domeſtic enemies. 
They expatiated on the wiſdom of his ma- 
jeſty, and his tenderneſs for the liberties 
of his people, together with the jealouſy of 
the parliament, which would never ſuf- 


by commiſſaries who were to aſcertain the 


fer any parliamentary army to ſubyert ei- 
41 N ther 
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ther the freedom or the property of the | his life, thought the chaſtiſement very pro. 
| ſubject. 5 | perly beſtowed. ä 
ö ' The motion was oppoſed by Sir William] All the arguments againſt a ſtanding ar. 
| Wyndham, who, after a tedious recapitula- my, which have already been mentioned in 
ö tion of what had happened under king Wil- | the courſe of this hiftory, were repeated upon 
| liam, denied that the reduction of the army the preſent occafion. Hiſtory, ancient and 
8 ' | was the reaſon that obliged him to agree to] modern, was ranſacked for invidious paral. 
4 the partition treaty, which Sir Willkam | lels. The Roman armies, who had ſubvert. 
| | ' Young affirmed to be the caſe. He extol- ed the liberties of their country, were men. 
= led the native bravery of the Britiſh nation, | tioned, together with Cromwel's and that 
| 


which was able to defend itſelf againſt a}l| of king James. 
The courtiers replied. that there was ng 


ing army. — | ſimilarity between the caſes, inaſmuch az 
He denied that there was a ſpirit of diſ-| the preſent army was kept on foot by the 
ſatisfaction in the kingdom, or that a parli - parliament, whereas the armies which had 
mentary army was leſs dangerous to the formerly ſubverted the conſtitution of Eng. 
conſtitution than any other: for, if it con-| land, had been kept on foot againſt the eon. 
tinued to be kept from year to year, it be-| ſent of parliament. The minority inſiſted, 


came, to all intents and purpoſes a ſtanding | that the very army, which deſtroyed the con- 
ſtitution under Oliver Cromwell, was origi. 


'nally a parliamentary army, nay, more ſo than 


invaſions, without having recourſe to a ſtand- |. 


army, and was big with all the evils that 
were to be dreaded from ſuch an army. 


He alledged, that the people might, in the| the preſent, becauſe it was raiſed at. firſt to he 

end, be driven into the deſperate reſource of defend the parliament againſt the king; bur an 

| fighting for their liberties, even againſt the ſ-that it turned againſt the parliament, as much ha 
| parliament; but added he, in concluſion, | as againſt the king, as ſoon as its leaders ſo1 
« woe to thoſe men, who adviſe ſuch mea-| found that the parliament wanted to force afl 

if <« ſures as may produce ſuch fatal effects ! |them into its meaſures and then diſband the an 
1 « F wiſh that neither God nor man may | army. | . ſuc 
| „ever pardon the authors of fo much mi-] Theſe remarks were anſwered by Sir Ro- for 
% | bert Walpole, who faid, that there could de 

Mr. Pelham laying hold of theſe words, be no danger of that fort from the preſent of 

« And I join,” ſaid he, *© moſt ſincerely | army, which was commanded by men, whoſe not 

« with the honourable member in wiſhing | properties were too conſiderable to ſuffer hot 

<« that neither God nor man may forgive] them to head, or even to encourage any qu: 

e thoſe, who have been, or ſhall be the} attempt againſt the parliament, or the civil wa 

. authors of our being obliged to fight for | conſtitution of their country: that all argu- ver 

„our liberties. The. caſe has happened. ments drawn from paſt times againſt a re- be 

„ We have been, and that within theſe | gular military force were foreign to the eon 

<« twenty years, obliged to fight for our li- purpoſe, conſidering the vaſt alterations which cha 

* berties, and all that can or ought to be had been introduced into the civil ſyſtem the 

« dear to us; and notwithſtanding that cir- | of Great-Britain, and of all Europe: that / 

* cumſtance, many of thoſe, who had been England was now a commercial nation, and. exp 

* the chief authors of that calamity, have | could not ſpare from her trade and manufac- ney 

been forgiven; I mean, Sir, by man at tures a number of men ſuificient to defend ſub! 

<« leaſt.” The Tories exclaimed againſt the her as a militia, in caſe ſhe was attacked by lane 

ſeverity of his ſpeech, which they called| regular troops, great arinies of whzch.yere or C 

ſcurrility; but thoſe, who remembered Sir now kept on foot by all her neighbours: any 

diff 


William's condiitt in the different periods of | that the maintaining the propoſed number of 
re, | . ; ; * | ? troops 
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troops was not only dictated by prudenee, 


but, if the matter was duly conſidered, by 
cconomy likewiſe : that, ſhould the army be 
reduced, the nation would be in the moſt 
imminent danger from the defigns of Jaco- 
bites and diſaffected perſons: and finally 
that it was well known, that the Papiſts and 
Jacobites were then, and always had been, 
the moſt forward in the cry for the reduction 
of the army. | | 
Mr. Plummer having ſaid, that ſo great 
an army threw a vaſt power into the hands of 
the miniſter, who might, if he pleaſed, ſend 
. whole regiments to eat up the eſtates of any 
man who incurred his diſpleaſure by voting 
againſt him in the houſe ; Sir William Strick- 
land, the then preſent, and Mr. Pelham, the 
late ſecretary at war, ſolemnly diſclaimed all 
knowledge of any ſuch abules in the quar- 
tering of ſoldiers. 

The latter added, that, during the time 
he was in that office, there never had been 
any complaints made to him, without his 
having immediately given relief to the per- 
ſons who thought themſelves aggrieved, or 
aſſigned ſuch reaſons for his non compli- 
ance as to them ſeemed ſatisfactory: that in 
ſuch caſes he never had any reſpect of per- 
ſons; ſo far from it, that he had often, when 
defired, recalled the troops from the eſtates 
of thoſe, with whom he never had voted, 
nor, he believed, never ſhould vote in that 
houſe, and ordered them to be ſent and 
quartered upon thoſe, with whom he had al- 
ways agreed in opinion. Theſe words, deli- 
vered with that candour and ingenuity which 
ſo eminently. diſtinguiſhed this worthy patriot, 
convinced the houſe of the injuſtice of the 


charge, and, for once, ſtopped the mouths of | 


the oppoſition. 

A member having complained of the great 
expence of maintaining the army, Mr. Puite- 
ney obſerved, that the money raiſed for the 
ſubſiſtence of eighteen tnouſand men in Eng- 
land, would maintain fifty thouſand French 
or Germans, or the ſame number of almoſt 
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condemn: nor juſtify ; it proceeded from the 
great number of officers, and the ſmall num- 
her of private men, which a Britiſn arm 
contained. Notwithſtanding the utmoſt 
forts of the minority, the houſe reſoly-. 
ed to continue the army without any te- 
duction. ä | 
The minifter, conſcious of his own un-- 
popularity, reſolved, at this time, to make 
an attempt to recover his credit with the 
landed gentlemen of England. This was no 
other than a ſcheme to give them ſome re- 
lief by reviving the duty upon falt, in or- 
der the more caſily to lighten the burden of 


the —_ 

Accordingly, in grand committee of the 
houſe, = Robert Walpole ſaid, that ip- 
railing the ſupplies granted, his majeſty's in- 
tention was, that the burden ſhould fall as 
equally as poſſible upon his ſubjects: that 
it had long lain upon the gentlemen ot the 
landed intereſt: that no tax could be more 
general than that upon ſalt, or more tole- 
rable to individuals, be they ever ſo poor; 
and that the land tax had continued theſe 
forty years, and affected the land- holders 
only. He therefore moved, that, towards 
raiſing the public ſupplies, the ſeveral duties 
on: home-made ſalt, granted to the late king 
William and queen Mary, by an act of the 
fifth and ſixth years of their reign, and alſo 
the addittonal duties on ſalt granted by an act 


of the ninth and tenth year of king Wil- 


liam; which had ceaſed and determined on: 
of December 1730, 
ſhould be revived and granted to his majeſty, 
for the term of three years, from the twenty- 
fifth of March enſuing. 

In ſupport of this motion, he ſaid, he 
hoped that, next year, the land-tax. might. 
be reduced to one ſhilling in the pound: 
that that tax, at its preſent; height, bore ex- 
tremely hard upon many ancient Engliſh 
families, who had many. children, and but 
{mall eſtates to ſupport. them; but, by tke 
reduction of it, they might be reſtored to 


any Wer people on the Continent : that this | their ancient hoſpitality and figure in their 


difference however was owing to a circum— 


ſance which he would neither pretend tot 


ſeveral counties, both which. were now, by. 
ew; che 
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the preſſure of the land-tax, greatly dimi- | England, he begged leave to obſerve, that, 


niſnec. FE; . IT 1 
This fpeech, however plaufible, made not 
ſo ſtrong an impreſſien upon the houſe, as 
the author expected. It was anſwered by 
Mr. Plummer, who ſaid, that the cauſes for 
taleing off the ſalt duty in 1730, were ſuch 
as muſt always exiſt againſt reviving; be- 
cauſe it was very juſtly deemed to be a tax, 
which of all others, was moſt burdenſome 
to the poor, and moſt prejudicial to the 
trade of the kingdom: that the character of 
being a right tax, was wanting in this; for 
ſo far from taxing the luxurious, it taxed 
the moſt ordinary neceſſaries of life: that 


the motion, if approved, tended to diſtreſs | 
the landed gentlemen, more than the land- 
tax itſelf; inaſmuch as, by diſabling manu- 


facturers from carrying on their trade, weuld 


diſable tenants from paying their rents: and 
that, moreover, it was highly impolitic, ſince 


the revival of it might alienate the affec- 


tions of the people from his majeſty, He 


deſired every landed gentleman, that heard 


him, to conſider, what he could make of 


his eftate, if we had no trade, no manu- 


laſted, the trade and commerce of England 


it had done in any former period; and that 
the victualling of ſhips at Cork, in order to 
avoid paying the duty in England, was ſo 
far from being detrimental, that it was, in 
fact, beneficial to the kingdom: that, as to 
another objection, as if the revival of the du- 
ty would hurt agriculture, the allegation ir. 
ſelf. was founded on a falſe fact, inaſmuch 
as that ſpecies of the commodity which was 
proper for manure, might be had, in any 
quantity, free from duty, 

The next object of importance that en- 
gaged the attention of the parliament, was 
the tate of the Charitable Corporation, This 
company. was firſt. eſtabliſned in the year 
1707, Their profeſſed intention was to lend 
money at legal intereſt, to the poor, upon 
{mall pledges; to perſons of higher rank, 
upon an indubitable ſecurity of goods im- 
pawned, Their capital - was at firit limited 
to thirty thouſand pounds, but by licences 
from the crown, they increaſed it to ſix hun- 


facture, nor any number of populous trading | dred thouſand pounds, though their charter 


towns in England, Who, he aſked would 
be fuch a fool, as to deſire to be relieved of 
one ſhilling in the pound upon the land- 
tax, when he muſt pay as much another 
way, namely for the ſalt made uſe of in his 
family; and when, at the ſame time, he di- 
miniſhes the yearly income of his eſtate, much 
more than one ſhilling in the pound, nav 
more than any land-tax ever amounted to 
in England. The land-tax, he ſaid, was 
but an annual diminution of a gentleman's 
eſtate; he might be free of it, or part of it 
the ſucceeding year, but, if by the decay 
of trade, and the hardſhip that was laid upon 
the poor farmer, he ſhould be obliged to 
lower the rent of his eſtate, that would be 
a diminution, which, he was afraid; would 
endure for ever. 

Nr. Walpole, reſuming his diſcourſe, ſaid, 
that, with regard to an objection which he 
had heard ſtarted, that the revival of the duty 

would be prejudicial to the. commerce of 


was never confirmed by act of parliament, 


and John Thompfon, warchoule-keeper of 
the corporation, diſappeared in one day, 
The. proprietors, alarmed at this incident, 


a committee to examine tne ſtate of their 
affairs. This committee, after a ſtrict ſcru- 
tiny, reported, that for a capital of five 
hundred thouſand pounds, no equivalent 
was found; inaſmuch as their effects did 
not amount to the value of thirty thou— 
ſond pounds, the remainder having been 
embezzled by means which they could not 
| di/cover, pen Pies . 

| The proprietors preſented a petition to 
the commons, importing, that, by the mot 
notorious breach of truſt in ſeveral perſons, 
to- whom they had committed the manage- 


ment of their affairs, the corporation had 
been defrauded of the greateſt part of their 
capital: 


during the thirty-four years that the tax 


In the month of October, George Robin 
| ſon, eſquire, member for Marlow, the caſhier, 


held ſeveral general courts, and appointed | 


* 
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delinquents to condign puniſhment, without 


ing had a conſiderable ſhare in theſe frau- 


of St. Angclo; and that the papers were 
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capital: and that many of the proprietors 
were reduced to abſolute beggary ; they, 


therefore, intreated, that, as they were 


unable to detect the combinations of thoſe 
who had ruined them, or to bring the 


the aid and aſſiſtance of parliament, the 
houſe would be pleaſed to inquire into the 
ſtate of the corporation, and the conduct of 
the managers, and pive ſuch relief to the 
petitioners, as the houſe - ſhould think pro- 
r. 
i The petition was graciouſly received, ar.d 
a committee appointed to conduct the in- 
quiry. They ſoon diſcovered a moſt ini- 
quitous ſcene of fraud which had been acted 
by Robiſon and Thompſon, in concert with 
ſome of the directors, for embezzling the 
capital, and cheating the proprietors. Some 
members of parliament were deeply con- 
cerned in this infamous conſpiracy; and 
met with the fate, which their villainy de- 
ſerved. Sir Robert Sutton and Sir Archi- 
bald Grant were expelled the houſe, as hav- 


dulent practices ; and a bill was brought in 
to reſtrain them, together with their accom- 
plices, Dennis Bond, William Burroughs, 
George Jackſon, Benjamin Robinſon, Ri- 
chard Wooley and Thomas Warren, from 
leaving the kingdom, or alienating their 
effects. 

In the mean time, the committee receiv- 
ed a letter from ſignior John Angelo Bello- 
ni, a banker at Rome, informing them, that 
Thompſon was ſecured in that city wich 
all his papers, and confined to the caſtle 


tranſmitted to his correſpondent at Paris, 
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his zeal for juſtice, and affeRion to the En 
iſh people, 


* 4 


the parliament and people of Great-Britain; 


of eſteem, 
amuſe the unhappy ſufferers of the Charita- 
ble Corporation, with vain and deccitful 
hopes of relief, that the ſaid letter was, in 


itſelf, abſurd and contradictory, conceived, 


at the beginning, in terms, and in the ſtile of 
power and authority, or as proceeding from 
ſome extraordinary intereſt and influence, but 
concluding in the perſon and character of a 
private banker at Rome, who agreed upon 
certain conditions in behalf of John Thompſon 


ing to the ſaid Thompſon ; that the con- 
ditions required and demanded in favour of 
Thompſon, ſeemed at the ſame time to be 
vague, evaſive, and uncertain, tending to 


and his accomplices, without any proſpect of 
benefit to the corporation: and that the 
whole tranſaction appeared to be a ſcanda- 
lous artifice, calculated purely to delude the 
unhappy, and partly to diſguiſe and conceal 
the wicked practices of the profeſſed ene- 
mies to his majeſty's perſon, crown and dig- 
nity. They therefore voted, that the ſaid in- 
famous libel ſhould be burned at the Royal- 
Exchange by the hands of the common 


hangman. 


The penſion- bill was revived for the third 
time, and paſſed the houſe of commons; but 
was rejected in that of the lords. A bill tor 


who ſhould deliver them up, on certain 
conditions ſtipulated in favour of the pri- 
ſoner. | | 
From. the ſpirit and complexion of this 
affair, and the character of the perſons em- 
ployed to conduct it, the committee infer- 
ed, that the whole was an artful contrivance 
of the Jacobites, concerted on purpoſe to 
ſerve the cauſe of the pretender, as it he had 


encouraging the growth of coffee in the plan- 
tations was carried through both houſes, with- 


out any difficulty, and enacted into a law. 


Another for the beiter ſecuring the freedom 
of parliaments, by farther qualifying mem- 
bers to ſit in the houſe of commons was 
read a third time, and thrown out upon the 
queſtion. A committee was appointed to 1n- 
quire into the eſtate, which had belonged to 


taken meaſures for arreſting Thompſon, trom 
Vol. II. Nuns. 49. 


1 | ve 


2 
The latter being laid before the commons, 
the houſe unanimouſly reſolved, that it was 


an inſolent audacious libel, attempting, by 
falſe and inſidious inſinuations to impoſe upon 


and, by ſ-eziovs pretences, and profeſſions 
affection, and compaſſion, to 


to deliver certain books and papers belong- 


procure advantages and indemnity to himſelf 


the late earl of Derweat-water. It appeared | 


- 
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by the report, that the fale had been fraudu- | 


lent : a bill was brought in to make it void: 
Dennis Bond, Eſq; and ſerjeant Birch, com- 
miſſioners for the ſale of the forfeited eſtates, 


were declared guilty of a notorious breach of 


truſt, and expelled the houſe, of which they 
were members. FBF | 
George Robinſon, Eſq. underwent the ſame 
ſentence, on account of the part he had acted 
in the Charitable Corporation, as he and 
Thompſon had neglected to ſurrender them- 
ſelves, according to the terms of a bill which 
had paſſed for that purpoſe. All the ſup- 
plies were granted, and, among other ar- 
ticles, the ſum of two and twenty thouſand, 
ſix hundred and ninety four pounds, ſeven 
ſhillings, and fix pence, for the agio, or dif- 
ference between the money of Hamburgh and 
that of Denmark in the ſubſidies payable to 
that crown by the king of France, who re- 
fuſed to make good the difference, which 
therefore his Britannic majeſty engaged to 
diſcharge. {al 

Mr. William P. now earl of+B. had by 
his ſpeeches within doors, and his writings and 
converſation without, rendered himſelf ſo ob- 
noxious to the court, that the king called for 
the council-book, and with his ewn hand, 


ſtruck his name out of the liſt of privy- 
. counſellors. His majeſty farther ordered him 


to be put out of all the commiſſions of the 
ace. The ſeveral lord-lieutenants, from 

whom he had received commiſſions, were 

commanded to revoſte them; and the lord- 

chancellor and ſecretaries of ſtate were di- 

rected to give the neceſſary orders for that 
urpoſe. | 


On the firſt day of June the king cloſed 


the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which among 
others, were the following expreſſions; It 
« is unneceſſary for me, ſaid he, to repre- 
« fent to you the ſtate and ſituation of pub- 
« lick affairs both at home and abroad: you 
« muſt all be ſenſible of what is univerſally 
« ſeen and felt in the full enjoyment of a 
general peace. The acceſſion of the States- 
« general to the treaty of Vienna, has per- 
« fefted the eſtabliſhment of the public tran- 


« quillity, as far as reaſon. and prudence can 
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foreſee; to adhere to a faithful obſervance 
* and execution of the treaties and alliances 
ſubſiſting among the ſeveral princes and 
powers of Europe, free from groundleſs jea. 
* loufies, and void of all ambitious views, 
* will be the moſt effeftual means to preſerve 
* theſe bleſſings to us.” He acquainted them 
with his intention of viſiting his German do- 
minions, for which he ſet out in the beginning 
of June. NET 

The ſituation of affairs upon the conti. 
nent, ſeemed perfectly agreeable to his ma- 
jeſty's declaration. The States-Ceneral had 


ſucceeded in forwarding the project of a mar. 


riage between the eldeſt archdutcheſs of Ay. 
ſtria and the duke of Lorrain; by which 
means the indiviſibility of the Auſtrian do- 
minions, the great object of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, was ſecured, without ſubjecting 
Europe to any apprehenſions of danger by 
her matching with a more powerful prince. 
They had obtained a full and perpetual abo. 
Iiſhment of the Oſtend company; and all 
their diſputes with the emperor in Eaſt: 
Frieſland were adjuſted to their entire ſatis- 
faction. | | 

The court of Vienna ſeemed cordially to 
return to its ancient ſyſtem of harmony and 
friendſhip with Great-Britain.; but carried its 
perſecutions againſt its Proteſtrnt ſubjects to 
ſuch a height of cruelty, that the king of 


England was obliged to interpoſe in their 


behalf. France, by the bigotry of cardinal de 
Fleury, and the blind deference of the ſove- 
rcign to that miniſter, ſtill continued to be 
diſtracted with religious diſſenſions, which, 
while they deſtroyed her own internal tran- 
quillity, rendered her incapable of diſturbing 
that of her neighbours. 

Spain, having compaſſed her favourite point 
of ſettling Don Carlos in Italy, now me- 
ditated an expedition, in which ſhe appear- 
ed to. have been prompted rather by the ge- 
nius of the people, than the true intere.t of 
their country. It was directed againſt Orane 
a town of ſome conſequence, which hes 
oppolite to Carthagena, and which the 
Spaniards, after having poſſeſſed for two 

hundred 
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hundred years, had loſt to the Moors in 
: A ſtrong armament being equipped for the 
purpoſe, the fleet tailed on the fourth day of 
June from the road of Alicant, under the 
command of the count. de Montemar, and 
arrived on the coaſt of Barbary, in the neigh- 


Sourhood of Oran, where a conſiderable bo- 


dy of foot was landed without much oppoſi- 
tion. Next morning, however, they were 
attacked by a numerous army of Moors, over 


whom they obtained a compleat victory. The 
dey, or governour of Oran, immediately re- 


tired with his garriſon, aud the Spaniards took 
poſſeſſion of the place without reſiſtance. 
The ſtrong fort of Mazalquiver was likewiſe 
ſurrendered to the victor at the firſt ſum- 
mons; ſo that this expedition fully anſwered 
the purpole for which it had been under- 
taken. PE | 

Victor Amadeus, the abdicated king of 
Sardinia, having at the inſtigation of his wife, 
engaged in. ſome intrigues, in order to reaſcend 
the throne, his ſon, the reigning king, ordered 
his perſon to be ſeized at Montcalier, and con- 
veyed to Rivoli, under a ſtrong guard. His 
wife the counteſs of Sebaſtian, was. confined 
wa Ceva. _ | 

The diſpute, that had long ſubſtſted between 
the king of Pruſſia and the young prince of 
Orange, touching his ſucceſſion to the eſtates 
poſſeſſed by William the third, as head of the 
houſe of Orange, was at laſt adjuſted by a 
formal treaty, ſigned at Berlin and Dieren. 
In the courſe of this year the prince royal, now 
king of Pruſſia, efpouſed the princeſs of Be- 
vern; a match, which, however diiagreeable 
to himſelf, was conſidered as the price of 
his being re-admitted into favour with his 
father. : | 

A. D. 1733. In order to give the reader 
a more clear and diſtinct view of the tranſac- 
tions of the enſuing parliament, it may not be 
improper to remind him, that the firſt du- 


ties upon beer, ale, cy\er, perry, and other | ; 
tempt for theſe two motions, by riſing him- 


hquors, made in the kingdom and ſet to fale, 
were impoſed in the reign of Charles the ſe- 


cond, and were given to that prince as an 


equivalent for the court of wards, the purvey- 
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ances, and other rights of the crown, Wen 
he reſigned, and which had hitherto rende- 
red the prerogative too powerful for the 
liberty of the ſubject. As the crown had 
always formerly rejected every propoſal of 
a commutation of 'this kind, and as the king 
could have no other ſecurity for the per- 
formance of the bargain, than the faith 
and honour of parliament, the two houſes 
piqued themſelves ſo much on making good 
che engagement, that the laws they enact- 
ed for collecting the exciſe, ſeemed, in 
many inſtances, to encroach on the pro- 
perty and liberty of the people. Thoſe, 
who had ſuffered by theſe laws, thought 
themſelves injured, and the number of 
complainants encreaſed ſo faſt, that the cla- 
mour againſt exciſes was become almoſt uni- 
verſal. | 

Such were the diſpoſitions of the public 
with regard to th:s important article, when 
the parliament met on the ſixteenth day of 
January. The king's ſpeech was ſhort and 
general. He recommended the raifing the 
ſapplies in the moſt eaſy and popular man- 
ner; exhorted. the members to avoid heats 
and animoſities; and earneſtly adviſed them 
not to ſuffer any ſpecious pretences to divert 
them from purſuing the true intereſt and wel- 
fare of their country. | 

This ſpeech, however inoffenſive, and even 
inſipid, ocaſroned a debate in the houſe of 
commons. A motion having been made for 
an addreſs of thanks, aſſuring his majeſty, 
they would comply with his requeſt, Sir 
John Barnard propoſed an amendment, im- 
porting, that the manner of raiſing the ſup- 
plies ſhould likewife be ſuch as might be 
conſiſtent with the trade, intereſt, and li- 
berty of the nation. He was ſupported by 
Mr. Sandys and Mr. Shippen, who added, 
chat it ſhould alſo be ſuch as might be con- 
ſiſtent with the honour and juſtice of parlia- 
ment. | 

Sir Robert Walpole expreſſed his con- 


ſelf to ſecond them; and after having diſ- 
claimed all Knowledge of any intention to 


injure the trade of the nation, he drop- 


ped 
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ped ſome expreſſions, which ſeemed to in- 
ſinuate, that very unfair methods had been 
uſed to make the people complain without 
any reaſon, This charge was highly re- 
ſented by Sir Thomas Alſton, Who faid, | 
chat the people had but too good reaſon to 
complain: that the French were employed 


in fortifying and repairing the harbour of 


an addreſs to his majeſty intteating him to in- 


form them, what ſatisfaction had been 
given to the Britiſh merchants for the loſs 
they had ſuſtained: from the Spaniards in 
America. © 

The miniſter would willingly. have ſtifled 
this motion, which was only intended to 
embarraſs his meaſures; but he could not 


Dunkirk, contrary to the faith of the moſt | oppoſe it, without laying himſelf open to the 


ſolemn treaties; that the Britiſh merchants - 


had received no redreſs for the depredations 
committed by the Spaniards: that the com- 
merce of England daily decreaſed : and that 
the miniſtry had been concerned in all the 
fraudulent ſchemes of the Charitable Cor 
poration and other ſocieties. He added, that 


the parliament could not fairly tell his ma- 


jeſty, that they were ſatis fied with the ſituati- 


on of affairs at home: for his own part, he 


was no wiſe ſatisfied with the preſent ſituation 
of affairs either at home or abroad: and there- 
fore he moved, that no ſuch aſſurance ſhould 
be given to his majeſty. This motion, how- 
ever, being dropt as uni formal, the addreſs 
with the two amendments was drawn up and 


attacks of his enemies. His back wardneſs 
to break with the court of Spain had made 
him indulge them in various delays with 
regard to their making the promiſed repara- 
tion. | 

He had, however, been far from being 
negligent in this particular, Mr. Keene, 
the Britiſh reſident at Madrid, had print- 
ed ſeveral ſmart memorials on the ſubject, 
and in the courſe of the former year had ob- 
tained the following cedula, which is inſert- 
ed at length, that the reader may be enabled 
to judge, how far the miniſtry deſerved the 
blame that was thrown on them by their 
enemies, 


preſented, and received a. molt gracious an- | « I the King. 


The commons then proceeded to conſider | 


the eſtimates for the enſuing year. They 
vated eight thouſand ſeamen, and ſeventeen 
thouſand ſeven hundred and nine men for 
the land ſervice. This laſt meaſure, how- 
ever, was not carried without a violent op- 
poſition, All the arguments againſt a ſtand- 
ing army were again repeated with great 
eagerneſs. The example of the Dutch, who 
had lately agreed to a reduction of their 
troops, was urged as a proper precedent 
for England. This laſt fact, however, was 
denied by Mr. Horace Walpole, who ob- 
ſer ved, that the number of forces, then pro- 
poſed, was abſolutely neceſſary, as long 
as the nation enjoyed the happineſs. of hav- 
ing the preſent illuſtrious family on the 
throne. | 
The next trial which the party made of 
their ſtrength, was an inquiry into the Spa- 
niſn depredations. On the thirteenth day of 
February, Sir Wilfred Lawſon moved for 


* Whereas the Britiſh miniſter, reſiding 
at this court, had repreſented to me, that, 
* notwithſtanding the orders I have iſſued, 
to hinder the Spaniſh privateers in Ame- 
rica, from committing hoſtilities againſt 
the Engliſh ſhips frequenting thoſe ſeas: | 
© nevertheleſs, not only ſuch perſons as have 
patents from governours of ſome of the 
ports of my dominions, but alſo ſome, 
who have no patents at all, continue their 
<* hoſti!1ties, under pretence of preventing 
an illicit commerce; whilſt the governours 
« refuſe to admit of the complaints prefer- 
red by the Engliſh, who have experien- 
* ced ſuch unjuſt moleſtations, or to in- 
* demnify them for the loſſes they may 
© have thereby ſuſtained. My reſolution is, 
© that the orders, already iſſued for that pur- 
« poſe, ſhould be repeated. Wherefore | 
* command, by theſe preſents, all gover- 
* nours in America, not to ſuffer any of my 


* ſubje&ts to moleſt or abuſe the 8 * 
« ſhips 
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s that ſhall fall in thoſe ſeas, as long 
10 keep in their proper diſtances, and 
ot concerned in any illicit trade; and 


2 


my . governours..muſt take ſpecial care, 


* that my ſaid ſubjects do conform exactly 


©* and indiſpenſably to the royal laws and or- 
dihances, which treat of thoſe matters: and 
«if any of my laid ſubje&s, ſhould commit 
any outrage, contrary to thoſe laws, I com- 
mand my governours to puniſh them, with 
all the ſeverity that the nature of the of- 
©fence ſhall ſeem to require; as alſo, ſuch 
s, without patents, ſhall go to ſea in order 
© to commit hoſtilities, and make unlawful 
* prizes. And I likewiſe order that the 
«Fai governours ſhall hear and examine all 
the complaints that ſhall be made to them 
*from the miniſters or chief commanders of 
Great-Britain, either by word of mouth, or 
© by writing; taking care to do them juſtice 
vat all times: and to give them certificates | 
© of all that ſhall be tranſacted: and I fur- 
* ther enjoin, that ſatisfaction be made to 
them for the loſſes they may have ſuſ- 
* tained unjuſtly, by the ſubjects, who may 
have occaſioned theſe loſſes, and who 
© ought to make them good; for ſuch is 
* my will. And the aforeſaid governours are 


_—_—— 


to underſtand, that they ſhall be made ac- | 


* countable for the exceſſes committed by the 
* privateers; becauſe, before they grant 
* them patents to go to ſea, they ought to ex- 
amine, who the perſons are and inſiſt upon 
* proper ſecurities. 


, Done at Seville, the 
_ © 18th January, 1732 
»I the King, 
PD. Joſeph Patinho.“ 


To thegover- 
* nours of the 
ports in the 
* Indies, relat- 
ing to the hoſ- 
f tilities, which 
the Engliſh 
* have experi- 
' enced fromthe 
* privateers of 
* thoſe ports.” 
Nuns. 49. Vor. II, 
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This cedula, however full and expreſs, 
was not ſatisfactory to the anti- courtiers in 
England. They alledged, and with great 
ſhow of reaſon, that the expreſſion, uſed 
by his Catholic majeſty, © 
to be kept by Britiſh ſhips. upon the. coaſts 
of America, . was a fallacious condition, and 
tended to defeat the , whole purport of the 
declaration, They affirmed, that it was ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible for ſhips ſailing from 
one colony of Great-Britain to another, to 


times driven, by winds and tides, within 
ſuch diſtances, of the Spaniſh coaſts, as the 
Spaniards might deem to be improper, and 
therefore a ſufficient cauſe for capture, ac- 
cording to the ſecret orders, which their go- 
vernours might have received from the court 
of Madrid. ; | x 0 

After a violent debate, the motion was 
approved, and the addreſs preſented. His 
majeſty, in his anſwer, informed the houſe, 
that the meeting of the commiſſaries of the 
the two crowns had been ſo long delayed 
by unforeſeen accidents, that the conferences 
were not opened till the latter end of the 
preceding February, and that, as the 
courts of London and Madrid had argued 
that the term of three years, allotted for 
finiſhing the commiſſion, ſhould be com- 
puted *. the time of their firſt meet- 
ing, a perfect account of their proceed- 


commons. 


tion of the houſe was of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence to all the trading part of the na- 
tion. 

The French ſugar iſlands had long carried 
on a very large and extenſive commerce 
with the Britiſh ſettlements in North-Ame- 
rica, as well as with Ireland a ſpecies of 
trafic, which tended greatly to the detri- 
ment of the Engliſh ſugar colonies. In or- 
der to remedy this growing evil, the com- 
mons came to the following reſolutions : 


4 X ſes, 
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of proper diſtances 


perform their voyages, without being ſome 


— — — 
* —— — — 


ings could not, as yet, be laid before the 


The next object that engroſſed the atten- 


that no ſugar, paneels, ſyrups, or molaſ- 
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ſes, of the gtowth, product, or manufacture, 
of any of the colonies or plantations in A- 
merica, nor any rum, or ſpirits of America, 


except of the growth or manufacture of his 


majeſty's ſugar colonies. there, ſhould be im- 


rted into Ireland, but from Great-Britain 


only: that a duty of four ſhillings per hun- 


dred weight ſhould be laid on all ſugars 
and paneels, imported into any of his ma- 


-Jeſty's colonies or plantations in America: 


that a duty of ſixpence per gallon ſhould be 
laid on all foreign molaſſes and ſyrups im- 
ported into any of his majeſty's colonies or 


plantations in America: that a duty of nine- 


pence per gallon ſhould be laid on all fo- 
reign rum imported into any of his majeſty's 
colonies or plantations in America: that all 
duties, charged on the importation of all 


- ſugars and paneels of the growth, product, 


or manufacture of his majeſty's colonies 
and "plantations of America into Great-Bri- 
tain, ſhould be drawn back on exportation 
of the ſame : that a draw back or allow- 
ance of two ſhillings per hundred weight 
on all ſugars refined in, or exported from 
Great-Britain, ſhould be paid on the expor- 
tation thereof, over and above all draw- 
backs and bounties, now payable on that 
commodity. 
Theſe reſolutions, particularly the firſt, 
were ſtrongly oppoſed by all thoſe, who had 
any intereſt in Ireland. They alledged that 
nothing could be more imprudent than ſuch 
a proceeding, as it would naturally encou- 
rage the conſumption of French brandy : 
that it was directly contrary to the treaty 
with Portugal, by prohibiting the impor- 
tation of Portugueſe ſugar into Ireland: 


that France would probably conſider it 


as an infringement of the treaty of U- 
trecht, by which it was provided, that all 
trade ſhould remain on its former footing : 
that the Iriſh had reaſon to complain of 


the cruel and contemptuous manner, in | 


which they were treated in this and man 

other particulars : that if ſuch high duties 
were laid upon the materials for making 
rum, the French, inſtead of ſupplying ou 
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northen colonies, as they then did with | 


molaſſes at a very cheap rate, would apply 
themſelves to the gar their own 
molaſſes into rum, which the Engliſh colo. 


niſts would buy at any price: that the incon. 


venience of the ſecond reſolution, which a. 
mounted to a prohibition of French rum 
into the Engliſh colonies, would be, that 
the French, having once got into the method 
of making rum, would ſmuggle it into the 
Britiſh plantations, notwithſtanding the ut. 
moſt efforts of the governours to prevent 
them; the rather as the coaſts of the En. 
gliſh dominions in North America, were ſo 
extenſive, and ſo full of bays and creeks, 
that it was impoſſible to guard againſt ſmug. 
gling; and as there was no greater temp. 
tation in the world to ſuch a practice than 
the impoſition of high duties upon any com- 
modity. ſt eee © JEW 

It was urged, on the other hand, that the 


o 


| prohibition in queſtion could never have the 


effect of encouraging the conſumption of 
French brandy in Ireland, inaſmuch as the 
importation of rum into that kingdom was 
ſtill allowed of from the Britiſh ſugar iſlands: 
that the commodities directly imported into 
Ireland, were generally the product or ma- 
nufacture of foreign ſugar colonies which 
were thereby greatly encouraged, while the 
Britiſh ſugar colonies were diſcouraged and 
injured in proportion: that no foreign poy- 
er could reaſonably be offended at a na- 
tional regulation, which effected only the. 
trade of Great - Britain; the rather as it 


ſeemed not to be the intention of the go- 


vernment to prohibit either French ſpirits 
or Portugal ſugars from being imported 
into Ireland. The foregoing reſolutions 
were at laſt digeſted into a bill, which af- 
terwards paſſed into a law, under the title 


of An act for the better ſecuring and encour- 


aging the Britiſh ſugar colonies in Ame- 
rica. | 
Such was the concluſion of an affair, 
which had engroſſed for years the attention 
of the ableſt merchants in his majeſty's do- 


minions, and about which the inhabitants of 


the 
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the mother country as well as thoſe of her He may claim, and I will allow him, the 


colonies were divided in their ſen iments. 
The ſubject, it muſt be owned, was of a 
nature no leſs delicate and important. If 
the ſugar colonies were relieved, the ruin of 
the northera ſettlements was apprehended ; 
and yet it was evident, that, if theſe laſt were 
allowed to continue their extenſive commerce 
with. the French, the former muſt ſoon be 
reduced to the moſt wretched condition. 
The parliament wiſely choſe the leaſt of the 
two evils; and happily none of the dange- 
rous conſequences, which this expedient 
ſeemed to threaten, were found to follow 
m fact. 

The miniſter, conſcious of the popularity 
he had gained with the landed-gentlemen by 
the revival of the falt duty, reſolved to en- 
creaſe his intereſt with that part of the na- 
tion by giving ſome farther eaſe in another 
particular. With this view he moved, that to- 
wards raiſing the ſupply granted to his majeſ- 
ty, the ſum of five hundred thouſand pounds 
ſhould be iſſued out of the ſinking fund, 
over and above what had been applied to the 
payment of one million for diſcharging the 
national debt, purſuant to an act of the laſt 
ſeſſion of parliament. He added, that, if 
the houſe ſhould not approve of this mo- 
tion, he or ſome other member would be 
obliged to move for a land-tax of two ſhill- 
lings in the pound; as there was no other 
way of providing for the current ſervice of | 
the year. | 

Thoſe, who piqued themſelves on the cha- 
racter of country gentlemen, were highly 
offended at the indiznity offered them by 
this motion; which ſeemed to inſinuate, 
that they would rather encroach upon the ſa- 
cred depoſit of the ſinking fund, than con- 
ſent to pay a land- tax of two ſhillings in the 
pound. The honourable gentleman,” 
* faid Mr. Pulteney, “has often been called, 
* and he once had the vanity to call himfelf, 
* the father of the ſinking fund ; but, if 
* Solomon's judgment be right, he, Who 
is thus for ſplitting and dividing the child, 
can never be deemed the real father. 


I 


« honour of being the father of two other 
&* children lately brought forth in this na- 
« tion, a ſtanding army and an exciſe; 
„ bur, as for the ſinking fund, he ſeems. 
« now to renounce all pretences of being 


7 . : 
“ jts real father.” 


What Mr. Pulteney gained in wit he loſt 
in argument this ſarcaſm. The exciſe 
and the army, it was well known, were 
both upon the fame footing as they had been 
before the miniſter came into power or even 
into parliament. With regard to the ſinking 
fund, Sir Robert Walpole obſerved, . that he 
remembered the time, when the eſtabliſh- 


ment of that ſcheme was treated as a ridi- 


culous project, and then he was obliged to 
father it; but no ſooner was it found to be 


a meaſure that tended to the intereſt of the 


nation, than other gentlemen endeavoured 
to rob the real father, whoever he was, of 
the honour of having ſuch a child. | 
The motion was oppoſed by Sir William 
Wyndham, who ſaid, that, though five hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſeemed at preſent to 
be ſaved in the pockets of the landed gen- 
tlemen, that ſum muſt, ſome time or other, 
be paid by the nation. If it was paid the 
enſuing year, they muſt then pay twenty 
thouſand pounds more for it: if not till. 
two years after, they muſt then pay forty thou- 
ſand pounds more for it: and if it was not 
paid till fifteen or ſixteen years after, they 
muſt then, according to the rate of com- 
pound intereſt, which, in ſome caſes, muſt 
take place, pay above a million for the five 
hundred thouſand pounds, of which the 
landed gentlemen were now pretended to be 
eaſed. | | 
Thefe objections were anſwered by Mr. 
Scroop, ſecretary to the treaſury, who ob- 
ſerved, that the motion was na other than 
alternative, either to take the money from 
the ſinking fund, or to take it from the 
landed gentlemen, upon whom the bur- 
den muſt immediately fall : that, even ſup- 
poſing the honourable gentleman's calcula- 
tions to be juſt, and his apprehenſions well 
5 grounded, 
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accumulate to them in the ſame manner as 


to be the better founded, when it was con- 


in any event, enable the landed gentleman, 


of its being firſt mentioned, that it was a 


grou nded, he muſt, nevertheleſs, admit, that, 
by keeping the money in the pockets of 
the landed gentlemen, the intereſt would 


it would to the creditors of the government: 
that this was an immediate faving, which 
might be of much more ſervice to theſe gen- 
tlemen, who ought to be conſidered as part, 
and indeed the moſt reſpectable part, of 
the public, than the payment of the inte- 
reſt, to which all the kingdom muſt indiſcri- 
minately contribute, could be of detriment 
to the nation : that this opinion would appear 


ſidered, that the government might probably 
here- after find very great reſources, in the 
flouriſhing ſtate of commerce and credit of 
the kingdom, which, as they encreaſed, muſt, 


in a few years, to pay with much more fa- 
ctlity than they could be ſuppoſed to do 
at preſent. 

As ſeveral reflections had been thrown 
eut, in the courſe of the debate, againſt 
the revival of the ſalt duty, Mr. Pelham 
iaid in reply, that gentlemen might talk as 
they pleaſed of what had Veen done in the 
laſt ſeſſion of parliament ; but he could ſay, 
that, in all places where he had ſince been, 
he had had the pleaſure of receiving the 
univerſal thanks of the people for the eaſe 
given by that expedient to the landed in- 
tereſt: that, in whatever light that affair 
might now be reprefented, he nevertheleſs 
knew, that ſome gentlemen, who oppoſed 
the meaſure, were heard to ſay, at the time 


moſt damnable project; it would pleaſe the 
country too much; and therefore they muſt 
endeavour to render it abortive: that he 
would, indeed, do the gentlemen the juſtice 
to believe, that they then ſpoke their real 
fentiments; and he was convinced they did 
all that lay in their power to prevent the 
ſucceſs of a deſign, by which his majeſ- 
ty's adminiſtration had gained the good will 
and eſteem of the generality of the land-hold- 
ers in England: that the ſcheme, however, 
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tion of any new load upon poſterity ; it was 
only a diſtribution of that money, which al. 
ways had been, and till was, at the diſpo. 
ſal of parliament. After a long and vio. 
lent diſpute, the motion was approved, 
3 the ſum granted agreeable to the propo- 
al. | 
The people were at this time greatly a. 
larmed with the apprehenſions of the ex. 
cile-ſcheme, which the miniſter had o- 
penly declared he intended to. bring into 
the houſe; and their ilt humour was ſtill 
farther encreaſed by a variety of other cir. 
cumſtances. The Spaniſh depredations in 
America, ſtill continued to encreaſe : the 
penſion-bill had been ſeveral times rejected 
in the houſe of lords: a bill for ſecuring 
the freedom of parliaments, by limiting the 
number of officers in the houſe of com- 
mons, had met with the ſame fate: ſuch 
too had been the iſſue of a motion to 
bring in a bill to repeal the act for ſepten- 
nial parſiaments, and limit their continuance 
to the term of three years according to an 


act of the ſixth of king William and queen 


Mary. | 

The truth is, the anti-courtiers neither 
deſired, nor expected, that theſe popular 
motions ſhould be approved. Their on- 
ly intention in making them was to diſ- 
credit the miniſter, by repreſenting their 
miſcarriage as owing to his influence; and 
in this attempt they had all the ſuccels 
which their hearts could - poſſibly wilh. 
The miniſter was, by theſe and like me- 
thods, rendered ſo unpopular, that every 
ſcheme he concerted, was inſtantly con- 
demned, even before it had been propoſed to 
the public, 

Such were the diſpoſitions of the people, 


when, on the fouateenth day of March, in a 


committee of the whole houſe, Sir Robert 
Walpole opened the project, which he had ſo 
long been meditating, He began by aſſur- 


ing the houſe, that the ſcheme he intended 


to lay before them, according to the belt of 


his knowledge, would be an improvement 


to the revenue of twenty or thirty thouſand 


which was-now propoſed, was not an impoſi- 


pounds a year. He then proceeded to 
explain 
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and | impoſitions, which were committed 


with ſufficient ſecurity for the payment of 


from all payment of. duty, or the neceſlity | 


per ſureties to join with. him in ſuch bond; 


till left to be charged at the Cuſtom-houſe | 
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lain and enumerate the various frauds 


in the tobacco trade, and which were 
ſo groſs and palpable, as at once to ex- 
cite the ſurprize and indignation of the 
members. MAE? | | | 
He ſaid, that the duties, now payable up- 
on tobacco on importation, amounted to 
fix-pence and one third of a penny per 
und weight; which muſt be paid down 
in ready money upon the commodity's be- 
ing imported, with the allowance, how- 
ever, of ten per cent upon prompt pay- 
ment; or elſe there muſt be bonds given, 


the money ; a circumſtance, which was of- 
ten a great inconvenience to the merchant 
imoprter: that, by the ſcheme he was go- 
ing - to; propoſe, the whole duties to be paid 
for the future, would amount to no more 
than fourpence and three farthings per pound 
weight; and this duty was not to be paid, 
till the tobacco came to be ſold for home 
conſumption: that thus the merchant, if 
he exported his tobacco, would be quite free 


of giving bond for it, or finding out pro- 


upon the importation of any tobacco; which 
three farthings ſhould be payable to his 


bacco, for the future, after being weighed 
at the Cuſtom-houſe, and charged with the 
ſaid three farthings per pound, ſhould be 
lodged in a warehouſe, to be appointed by 
the commiſſioners of the exciſe for that pur- 


importer ſhould have one lock and key, and 
the warehouſe-keeper, to be named by the 
ſaid commiſſioners, ſhould have another; 
that ſo the tobacco might be ſafe in that 
warehouſe, till the merchant found a mar- 
ket, either in the way of exportation or home 
conſumption : that, if the market was for 
exportation, he might apply to the ware- 
houſe-keeper, and take out as much for 
that purpoſe, as he wanted, which, when 
weighed at the Cuſtom-houſe, ſhould be diſ- 
charged of the three farthings per pound, 
with which it was charged upon importa- 
tion; and then the merchant might export 
it without any farther trouble: that, if on 
the contrary, his market was for home 
conſumption, he ſhonld then pay the three 
farthings charged upon it at the Cuſtom- 
houſe upon importation, and then calling 


he would have nothing to do but to ſnift for his warehouſe-keeper, he might deliver 


his tobacco on board a ſhip - for exportati-, 
on, without being at the trouble to attend 


it to the buyer, on paying an inland du- 
ty of four-pence per pound weight, to the 


in order to have his bonds cancelled, or| officer appointed to receive that duty: that, 
take out debentures for the draw- backs: that whereas all the penalties and forfeitures, 


the being relieved from all this drudgery 
muſt, he conceived, be a great eaſe to the 
fair trader; and to every ſuch trader, the 
preventing of frauds muſt be a great advan- 
tage, as it would put all the tobacco tra- 
ders in Great-Britain upon the ſame foot- 


which became due by the laws now in be- 
ing for regulating and collecting the duties 
on tobacco, or at leaſt all that part of them, 
which was not given to the informers, now 
belonged to the crown, he propoſed, that 
all ſuch penalties and forfeitures, in ſo far 


ing; a thing, which was certainly juſt and rea- 
ſonable, and which, if poſſible, ought un. 
doubtedly to be accompliſhed : that for the 
better effecting this purpoſe, he propoled, 
that the laws of exciſe ſhould be joined to 
thoſe of the cuſtoms; and that one penny 
or rather three farthings, per pound, com- 
monly called the further ſubſidy, ſhou]d be 


| 


as they formerly belonged to the crown, 
ſhould, for the future, belong to the pub- 
lic, and be applicable to the ſame uſes, to 
which the ſaid duties ſhould be appro- 
priated by the parliament : that, for this pur- 
poſe, he had his majeſty's commands to ac- 
quaint them, that his majeſty out of his 


great regard for the public good, with plea- 
8 i ſure 
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majeſty's civil-liſt as formerly: that all to- 


poſe; of which warehouſe the merchant 
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ſure .conſented, that they ſhould be ſo ap- 
lied; an-inſtance of condeſcenſion, which, 
he hoped, every gentleman in the houſe 


would readily perceive, and gratefully ack- 
nowledge: that he knew there had been an 
objection made, and he expected to hear it 
again made in this houſe, againſt what he 
now - propoſed ; namely, that a great many 
of his majeſty's ſubjects would be ſubjected 
to be tried, in a multitude of caſes, by the 
commiſſioners of exciſe, from whom there 
lay no appeal but to the commiſſioners of ap- 

peal, or to the juſtices of peace in the coun- 

try, all of them named by the king, and 


removeable at pleaſure; and from whom, of 
conſequence, the appellants could not ex- 


pect to meet with juſtice and redreſs: that 


he was far from thinking there was any 
juſt ,. cauſe for this complaint; he was far 
from thinking, that any man ever had rea- 


ſon. to ſay, he was wronged or injured, 
either. by the commiſſioners of appeal, or 
by the yuſtices of the peace at their quar- 
ier ſeſſion: that nevertheleſs, in order to 
ohviate any objection of this nature, he pro- 
poſed, that all appeals in this caſe, as well 
as in all} other caſes relating to the exciſe, 
ſhould, for the future, be heard and de- 
termined by two or three of the judges to 
be named by his majeſty out of the twelve 
-- judges belonging to Weſtminſter Hall; and 
that, in the country, all appeals from the 
firft ſentence of his majeſty's juſtices of the 
peace, ſhould be to the judge of aſſize upon 
the next circuit, which ſhould come into 
that country; who ſhould, in all cafes, pro- 
ceed to hear and determine ſuch appeals in 
the moſt ſummary way, without the formali- 
ty of proceedings in the courts of law and 
equity: that, from ſuch judges, and from 
ſuch a manner of proceeding, every man 
might expect to meet with the utmoſt diſ- 
patch, and with the moſt impartial juſtice 
and therefore he muſt be of opinion, thar 
what he now propoſed could be no inconve- 
nience to thoſe, who might thereby be ſub- 
- jected to the exciſe laws; but that, on the 
contrary, in caſe there was formerly any 


; 
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ground for complaint, the preſent ſcheme 
| might be a great relief to thoſe, who were 
already ſubjected to ſuch laws. enn 

The motion was oppoſed: by Mr. alder. 
man Perry, one of the members of the city 
of London, who endeavoured to invalidate 
moſt of the - allegations brought by Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole. againſt the frauds committed in 
the tobacco-trade. He: ſaid, it had been pre- 


ſtill in danger of ſuſtaining, great loſſes, by 
payable upon tobacco: that this inſinuation 
he had before heard thrown out by the 
. honourable gentleman, who ſpoke laſt ; and 
therefore he had lately had a meeting with 
ſeveral merchants in London trading in to- 
bacco; they had examined the matter with 
the utmoſt care and- impartiality; and he 
could now inform the houſe; that he had it 
in commiſſion from theſe merchants to pro- 
poſe, that, if the government would allow 
them a diſcount of but twenty thouſand 
pounds, they would give undeniable ſecurity 
for the payment of all the bonds, of which 
the government was now poſſeſſed; and which 
were not become - deſperate by the bondſ- 


become bankrupts: that, with regard to the 
covered, and was, he hoped, prevented for 
the future; . but it was well known, that they 
were the merchants who firſt diſcovered it; 
the merchants went and complained of it to 
the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms ; and the 


that as to the frauds committed at the weigh- 


exportation, he was afraid they were too 


weighing of every caſk of tobacco, it could 


tended, that the public had ſuſtained, and weres 
the method of granting bands for the duties 
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men having already fled the kingdom, or 
fraud called ſocking, it had already been dif- 


merchants joined and aſſiſted the officers of 
the cuſtoms in putting an effectual ſtop to it: 


ing of the tobacco, either on importation or 


frequent; but, as the tobacco was always 
weighed upon the public Cuſtom-houſe keys, 
where Cuſtom-houſe officers ſwarm like bees 
before a hive, and as there muſt be two or 
three officers attending and overlooking the 


not be ſuppoſed, that theſe frauds were ever 


ſo enormous as they had been * 
| f that 
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that whatever frauds were committed in that 


way, muſt either be owing to the neglect or 
colluſion of the officers; and he could not 
ſee how the preſent ſcheme would make the, | 


officers either of the cuſtoms, or exciſe, 


more diligent in their duty, or more faithful 


to their truſt, than they had hitherto been: 

that, as to the relanding of tobacco, after it 
had been entered for exportation, it was never 
pretended that ſuch a fraud was committed 
at the port of London; nor could it be pre- 
tended, that any great quantities of ſuch to- 
bacco were ever conſumed in London: that 
it was a practice, which might, perhaps, have 
been frequent in the northern parts of the 
iſland, and in ſome diſtant creeks and cor- 
ners of the coaſt : and, while there was ſuch a 
vaſt diſproportion between the prime coſt and 
the duties on tobacco, he might prophely, 
that, in ſuch remote places, this practice 
would always prevail: that it could not be 
prevented by ten times the number of offi- 


cers, which the government had, even though 
backed by a much more numerous army, 


than was they kept on foot: that, with re- 

ſpect to the ſtripping, cutting and preſſing 
be ſtalks of tobacco, if the honourable gen- 
tleman mentioned it as a fraud, or as a late 
diſcovery, he miſtook it very much; on 
the contrary, it was no fraud, nor was it a 
late diſcovery; it was a buſineſs that had been 
openly, honeſtly, and publickly caried on for 


many years; it wasza buſineſs that had im- 


proved the tobacco- trade, and was as com- 


mon and as well known as the buſineſs of 


a woolen or a linen draper: that he begged 


leave to, mention .the condition of the tobac- | 


co-planters, and of the hardſhips to which | 
they were expoſed by their tobacco factors, 
who were, it ſeems, now become their lords 
and maſters : that he was ſure none of them 
ever thought of complainirg, till they were 
induced to it by letters and applications | 
from hence: that there were hardſhips in 
all trades, to which men muſt neceſſarily 
ſubmit, or give up their bnſineſs; but every 
wan, who underſtood the tobacco trade, mult 
ſre, that the hardlhips, under which the 
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factors laboured, were by far the moſt nu- 
merous and the moſt grievous; and if this 

ſcheme ſhould take effect, they would ſoon 
become ſo grie vous, that no man would be 
able to continue in the trade, by which means 
the planters would be utterly undone, and 
the trade quite Joſt to the nation: that it 
was impoſſible for them to manage their 
plantations, or to fend their produce to Great- 
Britain, without having ſome conſiderable 
merchants ſettled here, who might ſend ſhips 
to receive it in America, to manage and diſ- 
poſe of it after it was landed in England, 

and to ſupply them with ready money, till 
their tobacco could be brought to a proper 
market: that, with regard to the remon- 
ſtrance, mentioned by the honourable gen- 
tleman to have been lately ſent over by the 
tobacco-planters, he knew it was obtained 
by a letter from hence; and he believed 
many of thoſe, who joined in it, now hear- 
tily repented of what they had done: that it 
was drawn up in form of a petition to this 
houſe, and was deſigned to have been pre- 
ſented ; but it ſeemed the promoters of it 
had altered their intention; however, that 
it had been obtained in the unfair manner he 
had repreſented, he was now ready to prove, 
to the conviction of the whole world: that, 
as this was the caſe; as the ſcheme now pro- 
poſed, could not be ſaid to be of any great 
benefit to the public revenue; as it would 
be ſo far from being an advantage to the fair 
trader, or to the "honeſt planter, that it 
would, probably, ruin both, and entirely 
deſtroy the tobacco-trade ; though he and all 
honeſt men wiſhed from their hearts, that 
frauds might be prevented in this as well as 
in ever other branch of the public revenue: 
yet he could not give his aſſent to a pro- 
poſition, which he conſidered as inconſiſtent 
with the principles of the Britiſhconſtitution: 
that he was convinced, it would prove a moft 
fatal ſtroke to the liberties of his country; 

a circumſtance, which, he doubted not, would 
be made plainly appear by other gentlemen 
of much greater abilities than he was poſ- 
ſeſſed of; and to every man, who had a 
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regard for his country, or for the people he | to pay one' ſhilling mote to the government 
- repreſented, this laſt muſt be a ſufficient | than what the law directed: that there was 
reaſon for oppoſing the ſcheme, even though | no more danger in the laws of exciſe than 
it were in other reſpects, one of the moſt | in thoſe of the cuſtoms; nor could any 
| beneficial that had ever been propoſed : that | thing be more ridiculous than the apprehen- 
Ace he looked upon that day, on which he | ſions, which ſome gentlemen ſeemed to enter. 
was choſen one of the repreſentatives of the | tain, as if the addition of one hundred and 
city of London, as the moſt auſpicious day | twenty little exciſe officers (for no more were 
of his whole life; he could not tamely fir | propoſed to be added) would ever endanger 
ſtill, and hear the whole body of the mer- | the liberties of England: that with regard to 
chants of that great city treated by that | the hardſhips of trying the ſubject by the laws 
honourable gentleman as a pack of rogues, | of exciſe, he thought that objection way 
ſmugglers, and unfair traders: it was a treat- in a great meaſure, removed by the method 
ment, which they no ways deſerved it was | propoſed of all trials being held in Weſt. 
à very ſtrange and very cruel kind of treat- | minſter-Hall, and not before the commiſ- 
ment; and ſuch a treatment, as, he was fure, | ſioners of exciſe ; that though the Magna 
they never would forget, and, he believed, | Charta preſcribed trials by juries, yet the 
never would forgive. 3s I | wiſdom of the legiſlature had thought fir 
He was anſwered by Sir Philip York, at- | in many inſtances, to deviate from that rule; 
. torney-general, who obſerved, that the gen- witneſs the proceedings in chancery, and in 
tlemen in the oppoſition had miſapprehend- the high court of adniralty : that if ever 
ed the queſtion, which was no other than there was a reaſon, in any cafe, for alter. 
whether the frauds, that had been mentioned | ing the antient method of trials by juries, 
and indeed had been admitted, ſhould, or] he was fure there was a very ſtrong reaſon 
| ſhould not, be prevented: that the-preſent'| for altering it with regard to trials concern- 
ſcheme could never, in any ſenſe, endanger ing the revenue: that every gentleman, who 
the conſtitution of the kingdom; nor was | had been in the leaſt converſant in the 
it poſſible to find out any liberty that could | courts of Weſtminſter-Hall, well knew the 
be effected by it, but the liberty of ſmug- | partialities of juries in favour of thoſe, who 
- gling : that as to national liberty; as to were ſued by the crown for any frauds in 
that liberty, which always had been, and the public revenue: that he | himſelf re- 
always would be, the glory of theſr king - membered an inſtance of a ſmuggler being 
doms, it was certain, that the puhlic reve- tried in Weſtminſter-Hall, by a jury, upon 
nues were its greateſt ſecurity ; how then | as full veidence as could be produced in any 
could that liberty be ſaid to be endangered by | caſe, and yet was acquitted : that, in theſe 
a ſcheme, which ſo evidently tended to the | circumſtances, the crown could never pre- 
improvement of that very thing, upon which | tend to prevent ſmuggling or unfair trad- 
the national liberty manifeſtly depended ? | ing, as long as the trials were to be for the 
that the ſcheme was intended for the relief | moſt part by juries ; and where it became ne- 
of the landed intereſt ; and ſo far was it from | ceflary to alter that method of trial, the al- 
hurting his majeſty in the affections of ' his | tering''in' the new caſe, could no more be 
ſubjects, that it would, were it fully known | ſaid to be an innovation or cncroachment on 
and thoroughly underſtood, eſtabliſh him | the Britiſh conſtitution, than the altering it 
more firmly in their -good-will and favour : | formerly in another caſe had been. | 
that this would appear the more plainly, He was ſupported by Sir Joſeph Jekyll, 
when it was conſidered, : that the ſcheme | maſter of the Rolls, who, of all men in the 
was ſo calculated, that no honeſt man in | world, was the leaſt likely to favour either 
England, no fair trader, would be obliged | the miniſter or any unconſtitutional propo- 
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by the committee, was, how to prevent the 


was altogether inconſiſtent with the liberties 


lous for the ſcheme, would have ſome lit- 


known that it was the cuſtom among our an- 


but very little converſant in books of law ; 


that great lawyer, in the fourth part of his 
inſtitutes, ſaid, that it was alſo the law 


co aid the ſame; only in this new device, 


law and cuſtom 


| © had put them in truſt, before they treat- 

ed of any 
that if ſuch a conference was ever neceſ- 
. fary upon any occaſion, it was ſurely ne- 


now propoſed to them. 
with oblerving, that even a conference of 


| He thought that the appeal being made 
19 judges in Weſtminſter. Hal ſufficient- 


ly blunted the ſeverity of the exciſe laws : 
and that the ſingle point to be conſidered 


enormous frauds practiced in colleCting the 
revenue. | 
In oppoſition to theſe two advocates for 
the ſcheme, Mr. Pulteney alledged, that it 


of the 3 and plainly tended to ſubvett 
the conſtitution of the nation. He ſaid, he 
wiſned the gentlemen, who appeared ſo zea- 


tle regard for their conſtituents: it was well 


ceſtors, when any new device was propoſed, 
to deſire time to have conference with their 
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that kind was unneceſſary, becauſe the 
conſtituents of the members had already 
ſufficiently declared their abhorrence of the 
ſcheme ; and therefore he hoped, that the 
entlemen of the committee would reject 
it. with that ſcorn and contempt, which it 
deſerved. | | FOG 
The next who entered the liſts againſt the 
court was Sir William Wyndham, who, of 
all the members in the houſe, was the moſt 
virulent as well as the moſt foffhidable 
enemy of the miniſter. He began, as all the 
oppoſers of the ſcheme had done, with a ge- 
neral declamation againſt the laws of ex- 
ciſe. He affirmed, that the pretence of eal- 
ing the landed intereſt was a mere trap 
thrown out by the miniſter; and that the ex- 
tenſion of the exciſe laws, and the encreaſe 


| 


countries : that, for his own part, he was of officers that muſt attend it, would be 


however he ſometimes looked into them, and 


he muſt beg leave to read a paſſage or two 
on this ſubject from lord Coke: that 


and cuſtom of the parliament, that, when 
any new device was moved on the king's 
© behalf, in parliament, for his aid, or the 
© like, the commons might anſwer, that they 
© tendered the king's eſtate, and were ready 


they durſt not agree without conference 
* with their countries, whereby it appeared 
that ſuch conference was warrantable by the 
of parliament ;* that 
according to the ſame author, at the par- 
liament held in the ninth of Edward the 
third, when a motion was made for a ſub- 
ſidy of a new kind, the commons anſwered, 
* that they would have conference with thoſe 
* of their ſeveral countries and places, who 


ſuch matter. He added, 


ceſſary before they agreed to the meaſure 
He concluded 


much more dangerous to the nation, than the 
frauds which had been mentioned, were pre- 
judicial to the revenues. He alledged, that 
the conduct of the preſent adminiſtration was 


very different from that of queen Elizabeth's 


miniſtry, who took particular care to avoid 
every thing that was diſagreeable to the 
people: he ſaid, the miniſtry aſked why the 
people complained of this ſcheme ? here was 
no new tax to be impoſed, there was no- 
thing propoſed but a new method of raiſing 
thoſe taxes, which were already due by 
law; but he would have gentlemen remem- 
ber, that the nation had once already been 
more grievouſly oppreſſed by a new me- 
thod oF raitive and collecting that money, 
which was before due by law, than ever 
they had been by any new tax, that ever was 
laid upon them: that he had already men- 
tioned the reign of Elizabeth; and if gen- 
tlemen would carry their views a little far- 
ther back they would find, that the people 
were moſt terribly harraſſed, and the na- 
tion almoſt deſtroyed, by a grievous me- 
thod of raiſing and collecting that, which 
was due by the laws then in being: Emp- 
ſon and Dudley, thoſe two noted ways and 
means men, thoſe two wicked miniſters, 
knowing the avarice of their maſter con- 
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cluded, that no ſcheme would be more agree 
able to him than that, which would fill his 
coffers by draining the purſes of his ſubjects, 
and this they did without impoſing any new 
taxes; they laid no new or illegal burdens 
on the people; they only carried into a ſe- 
vere and rigourous execution the laws, 
which had before been enacted; but what 
was their fate? they had the misfortune to 
outlive their maſter ; and his ſon, as ſoon as 
he came to the throne, took off both their 
heads : that in this he did juſtly, though he 
did it againſt law; they had done nothing 
contrary to law; they had only put the laws 
ſeverely in execution; and what they did 
was in obedience to the command of the 
king their maſter ; yet this was ſo grievous 
and oppreſſive to the ſubject, that nothing 
leſs than their lives could be admitted as a 
ſufficient attonement to the people; and 
certainly that oppreſſion, which is commit- 
ted under the ſanction of the laws, or of 
the royal authority, muſt always be deemed 
the moſt heinouſly criminal, and ought to 
be the moſt ſeverely puniſhed. | 

This ſpeech was warmly reſented by Sir 
Robert Walpole, at whom it was evidently 
| levelled. He hoped, he ſaid, moſt of thoſe, 

who heard him, were convinced, that it 
was very unfair and unjuſt to draw any pa- 
rallel between the characters of Emplon 
and Dudley and his; and a compariſon, how- 
ever, which, he ſuppoſed, the honourable 
gentlemen meant to make, when he brought 
that piece of hiſtory into the debate. He 
added that, if he endeavoured to raiſe mo- 
ney from the people or from any man what- 
ever, by oppreſſive or illegal means; if his 
character ſhould ever come to be, in any reſ- 
pect, like that of choſe miniſters, he ſhould 
deſerve their fate ; but, while he knew him- 
ſelf to be innocent, he ſhould depend upon 
the protection of the laws of his country; as 
long as they could protect him, he was ſafe; 
and if that protection ſhould fail, he was 
Prepared to ſubmit to the worſt that could 
happen: that he knew his political and mi- 
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their own diſcontented hearts, how vain 
their wiſhes had been; and as for his naty. 
ral life, he had lived long enough to learn 
to be as eaſy about parting with it, as any 
man could well be. He declared, that he 
did not look upon the clamours without 
doors againſt the ſcheme to be the voice of 
the nation. He ſaid, that circular letters 
had been wrote, and fent by the beadles, in 
the moſt public and unprecedented manner 
round to almoſt every ward in the city, ſum- 
moning the citizens, upon their peril, to 
come down this day to the houſe of com- 
mens: that this was a fact of which he 
was certain, becauſe he had now one of 
thoſe letters in his pocket, ſigned by the 
deputy of one of the greateſt wards in the 
city of London, and fent by the beadle to 
one of the inhabitants of that ward : that 
he knew, that ſuch letters had been ſent to 
almoſt every liveryman .and tradeſman in 
the ward; and that, by the fame fort of 
unwarrantable methods, had the clamours 
been raiſed almoſt in every part of the na- 
tion. He then concluded with the following 
uncautious, though not unjuſt expreſſions : 
« Gentlemen may ſay what they pleaſe, 
of the multitudes now at the door, and in 
the avenues leading to this houſe : they may 
call them a modeſt multitude, if they will; 
but, whatever temper they were in when 
they came hither, it may be very much al- 
tered now, after having waited ſo long at 
our door: it may be a very eaſy matter for 
ſome deſigning ſeditious perfon to raiſe a 
tumult and diſorder among them; and when 
tumults are once begun, no man knows where 
they may end: he is a greater man than 
any I know in the nation, that could with 
the ſame eaſe oppoſe them: for this reaſon 
I muſt think, that it was neither prudent 
nor regular to uſe any methods for bring- 
ing ſuch multitudes to this place, under any 
pretence whatever: gentlemen may give 
them what name they think fit: it may be 
ſaid, that they come hither as humble ſup- 
plicants; hut I know whom the law calls 
ſturdy beggars: and thoſe, who brought 


niſterial life had by ſome gentlemen been 
long wiſhed at an end; but they might alk 


them hither, could not be certain, that the) 
| might 
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pleaſed, to deſire the merchants of figure 
and character to come down to the court of 
paid fix thouſand four hundred and fifty 


might not have behaved in the ſame man- 
ner! 
The truth is, the houſe was ſurrounded 
with ſuch immenſe crowds of people, and 
thoſe too ſo noiſy and riotous, that it was at 
the hazard of their lives, that any, who 
favour the ſcheme, could either enter or 
come out, This was certainly an encroach- 
ment upon the freedom of parliament ; nor 
could the rank or the intereſt of the parties 
alter the nature of the caſe. 
The anti-courtiers, however, were ſo en- 
raged at the ſevere reflections which had 
been thrown out on their friends, and the 
abettors of the ſcheme were lo incenſed at 
the inſolent treatment they had received 
from the crowd, that it was with great dif- 
ficulty the houſe could be brought to ſuch a 
temper as to be capable of reſuming the 
debate. | 

At laſt Sir John Barnard ſtood up and ſaid, 
that he knew of no irregular or unfair me- 
thods that had been uſed to call people from 
the city to the door of the houſe: that it 
was certain that any ſet of gentlemen or 
merchants might lawfully deſire their friends, 


they might even write letters, and they 


might even ſend thoſe letters by whom they 


O 


requeſts, and to the lobby of the houſe, in 
order to ſolicit their friends and acquain— 
tance againſt any ſcheme or project, which 
they thought might be prejudicial to them: 
that this was the undoubted right of the 
ſubject, and what had ever been practiced 
upon all occaſions; that the honourable gen- 
tleman had been pleaſed to talk of ſtur— 
dy beggars; he knew not what ſort of peo- 
ple might be now at the door, becauſe he 
had not lately been out of the houſe; but 
he believed they were the ſame ſort of peo- 
ple that were there, when he laſt entered; and 
then he could aſſure them, that he ſaw none 
but ſuch as deſerved the name of ſturdy 
beggars as little as the honourable gentle- 


man himſelf, or any gentleman whatever: 


that it was well known, that the city of Lon- 


don was ſufficiently apprized of what was the lands of Great Britain ſhould till con. 
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that day to come before the houſe ; where 
they got their information he knew not; 
but he was very certatn, that they had a 
right notion of .the ſcheme, which had now 
been opened; and they were ſo generally 
and zealouſly bent againſt it, that whatever 
methods might have been uſed to call them 
hither, he was ſure it would have been impoſ- 
ſible to have found any legal methods to have 
prevented their coming hither. After a long 
and obſtinate diſpute-the motion was carried 
by a majority of two hundred and ſixty-ſix 
againſt two hundred and five. Several re- 
ſolutions were founded on the propoſal; and 
to thoſe the houſe agreed, though not 
without another violent conteſt. In the 
courſe of this ſecond debate, Sir Thomas 
Robinſon obſerved, in favour of the ſcheme, 


that it could not be denied, that it would 


contribute greatly to the relief of the land- 
holders of Great- Britain: that as long as 
he could remember, he had always heard 
the land tax complained of, as one of the 
moſt unequal and grievous, as there was no 
proſpect, that any one of this generation 


would have been relieved from the burden of 


it: that from the land tax alone ſixty four 
millions and a half had been raiſed ſince the 


revolution; and an eſtate of a thouſand pounds 


a year, fully ſeſſed, ſince that period, had 


pounds; a ſum that amounted to near one 
ſixth part of the whole produce of ſuch an 
eſtate during that time, ſo that, by taking ir 
at an average, the land- holders of theſe eſ- 
tates, thus ſeſſed, had paid very near a ſixth 
part of the produce of their eſtates for 
forty-four years ſucceſſively; a contribution, 
which bore no manner of proportion to what 
had been paid by any other ſet of men, to- 
wards defraying the charges of government: 
that this had always been moſt juſtly conſi- 
dered as a grievance upon the land-holders ; 
yet now when a ſcheme was offered, which, 
as it appered to him, would be a certain 
relief to the landed intereſt, a new language 
had been adopted, a new opinion ſtarted up, 


and prevailed at leaſt without doors, that 


tinue to bear that burthen, from which, till | 
of late, all mankind were unanimous, they 
ought to be relieved. - 
After this and ſome other ſpeeches, a bill. 
was ordered to be brought in agreeable to 
the reſolutions. Againſt this bill a petition | 
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of Great-Britainz that that great ſpring, 
from which the wealth and property of 
the ſubject lowed, would be obſtructed, and 
the mercantile part of the. nation would 
become not only lefs able to trade to advan. 
tage, but unwilling to trade at all; ſince 


was preſented by the lord mayor, aldermen no perſon, who could enjoy all the priyi. 


and common council of London, who faid, 
that they preſumed in all humility to ex- 
preſs to the hpuſe, as they had already done, 
in fome meaſure, by their inſtructions to 
their members, the univerſal ſenſe of the | 
City, concerning any farther extenſion of the 
laws of exciſe : that the burden of taxes alrea-_ 
y impoſed on every branch of trade, how- 
ever chearfully borne, was ſeverely felt ; but 
the petitioners apprehended, that this bur- 
then would grow too heavy to be borne, if it 
was encreaſed by ſuch vexatious and oppreſ- 
five methods of levying and collecting the 
duties, as, they were aſſured by melancholy 
experience, the nature of all exciſes muſt 
neceſſarily produce: that the merchants, 
tradeſmen, and manufacturers of the king- 
dom, had ſupported themſelves under the 
reſſure of exciſe-laws now in force, by the 
comfortable and reaſonable expectation, that 
laws, which nothing but public neceſſity 
could be a motive to enact, would be re- 
ealed in favour of the trade of the king 
m and of the liberty of the ſubject, when- 
ever that motive ſnould be removed, as, the 
petitioners preſumed it effectually was, by 
the undiſturbed tranqu:llity, which the na- 
tion enjoyed at home, and the general peace 
which was ſo firmly eſtabliſned abroad: that 
if this expectation ſnould be diſappointed; 
if the exciſe-laws, inſtead of being repeal- 
ed, were extended to other ſpecies of mer- 
chandize not yet exciſed, and a door open- 
ed for extending them to all; the petition- 
ers could not, in juſtice to themſelves, to 
the merchants, tradeſmen, and manufacturers 
of the whole kingdom, and to the general 
intereſt of their country, conceal their 
apprehenſions, that the moſt fatal blow, 
which ever was given, would be given on 
this occaſion, to the trade and navigation 


leges of a Britiſh ſubject out of trade, 
even with a ſmall fortune, would voluntari— 
ly reſign ſome of the moſt valuable of thoſe 
privileges, by ſubjecting himſelf to the 
laws of exciſe: that the petitioners were 
able to ſhew, that theſe appreehenſions were 
founded both in experience and reaſon ; and 
therefore they hop-d, that the houſe would 
be pleaſed to kear them by their council 
againſt the bill, This laſt requeſt was 
refuſed by a majority of two hundred and 
fourteen againit one hundred and ninety- 
ſeven. 

The ſuperiority of the court, however, 


derable, and the hopes of encreaſing it were 
ſo ſmall; the petition itſelf, being ſecond- 
ed by others of the like nature from Brif- 
tol, Nottingham, Coventry, and moſt of 
the trading towns and corporations in the 
kingdom, had produced ſuch a violent 
clamour againſt the conduct of the admini- 
ſtration; the minds of the people had, 
by various arts and contrivances, been 
wrought up to ſuch a pitch of fury and 
refentment; and the fears of ſome popu- 


ſhould the bill paſs, were ſo ſtrong, that 
the miniſtry thought proper, for the pre- 
ſent, to lay aſide the further proſecution of 
the ſcheme. 
Accordingly, on the eleventh day of 
April, when a motion was made for read- 
ing the bill a ſecond time, Sir Robert Wel- 
pole propoſed, that it ſhould be put off till 
the tweltth day of June, in conſequence 
of which it was never after reſumed. 
The miſcarriage of the ſcheme was cele- 
brated with public rejoicings in London and 
Weſtminſter: the monument was illumi— 
nated : the miniſter was burned in effig} ; 


| 


in this important queſtion, was ſo inconſi- 


lar commotion, if not a general rebellion, 


and 
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eldeſt daughter, the princeſs royal, upon 
the prince of Orange; whoſe virtues and 


AD: 1733.1 
and no ſpecies of brutal inſolence was omit- 
ted againſt the friends and abettors of the 


f meaſute. abilities might juſtly entitle him to ſuch 
d The behaviour of the rabble, during the | a diſtinction, but whoſe power and fortune 
d hole progreſs of this affair, had been ſo | were greatly inferior to his high birth and 
1 intolerable, that the houſe could not fail | generous ſpirit. 
Ee expreſſing their indignation againſt it. They F Accordingly, on the eighth day of May, 
4 therefore reſolved, that the aſſaulting, in- | his majeſty lent a meſiage to the commons, 
8 ſulting, or menacing any member or the importing, that having received, from the 
4 houſe, in coming to or going from it, upon prince of Orange, propoſals for a-marria ce 
0 account of his behaviour in parliament, was | between the princeſs. royal and the ſaid 
© a high infringement of the privilege of the | prince; and having been pleaſed to lend 
* houſe, a moſt outrageous and dangerous | a favourable ear to theſe inſtances; he 
& violation of the rights of parliament, and a | had thought proper to communicate 
* high crime and miſdemeanour. The ſame | the affair to his faithful commons: and as 
on cenſure was paſſed againſt the aſſembling þ he made no doubt but this match would 
" or coming of any number of perſons, in a | be to the general ſatisfaction of all his good 
= riotous, tumultuous, and diſorderly manner, þ ſubjects, he promiſed himſelf the affiſtance 
« in order either to hinder or promote the paſ- | and concurrence of the houſe, in enablin 
4 fing of any bill or other matter, depending | him to give ſuch a portion to his eldeſt 
1 + be the houſe. daughter, as ſhould be ſuitable to the pre- 
8. Such was the concluſion of a project, ſent occaſion; and might contribute to- 
_ which all candid and impartial reaſoners | wards ſupporting, with honour and digni- 
N believed would have contributed greatly to | ty, an alliance, that would tend ſo much to 
ac the intereſt of the fair trader, and to the | the farther ſecurity of the proteſtant ſuc- 
of encreaſe of the revenue; an opinion, in ceſſion on the throne of theſe realms; and 
the deed, which was fo well founded, that the | the farther ſtrengthening the proteſtant in- 
ent moſt exceptionable patts of the ſcheme | tereſt on the continent of Europe. | 
ini⸗ have, in other ſhap-s, been ſince paſſed in- This meſſage produced a very warm and 
12d, to a law; and that too at the requeſt, and affectionate addreſs from the commons, who 
een upon the apphcation of thole very perſons, immediately voted, that out of the money 
and who were then molt forward in oppoſing | ariſing from the ſale of the lands in the 
py- the meaſure; ſo prevalent frequently are | iſland of St. Chriſtophers, his majeſty ſhould 
jon, ſounds without ſenie over the minds of a | be empowered to apply the ſum of eighty 
that heated and miſguided populace. thouſand pounds as a marriage- portion for 
pre- The king had for tome time reflected, his daughter; a reſolution, which ſoon after 
n of with extreme concern, upon the low ſtate | paſſed into a law. | 
of the Proteſtant intereit in moſt of the | The laſt affair, in this ſeſſion, which en- 
of nations of Europe. He ſaw, that the French | gaged the attention of the commons, was a. 
cad. WM had obtained a dangerous influence in the | queſtion concerning the conſtitution of their 
Wal- United Provinces, and that all the alliances | houſe. Lieutenant- general Wade, member 
F till between England and Holland would there- for Bath, had been appointed governor of 
ence by, in ſome meaſure, be rendered inef- | Fort William, Fort George, and Fort Au- 
med. fectual, unleſs ſuch an intereſt could be | guſtus in Scotland. The point, therefore, 
cele- M raiſed amongſt the Dutch, as might coun- in diſpute was, whether his accepting theſe 
1 and ter-ballance that of the court of Verſailles. | offices had vacated his feat in parliament. 
umi In order the better to accompliſh this pur- | The anti- courtiers were ſtrenuous in main- 
ney 3 poſe, his majeſty reſolved to beſtow his | taining the affirmative; and in ſupport of ; 
and 
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their opinion they advanced a number of 
precedents, The ſaid, that, in the ſeventh 


of queen Anne, lord Shannon's ſeat for 
Arundel in Suſſex, was declared vacant, 
upon his accepting the office of deputy- 
governour of Dover- caſtle: that the ſame 
was the caſe with the earl of Hertford 
in the. ninth of the ſame reign; as allo 
with general Sandwix in the ſeventh of 
his late majeſty; and even with the pre- 
ſent. gentleman, general Wade, in the 
month of January laſt, upon his being 
appointed - governour of Burwick upon 
Tweed. ; 

They therefore moved, that the accept- 
ing a commiſſion of governour or lieuten- 
ant-governour of any fort, citadel or gar- 
riſon, upon the military eſtabliſhment of 
_ Great-Britain, by any member of the honſe, 
who was an officer in the army, ſhould va- 
cate his ſeat as member of parliament. The 
courtiers, on the other hand, maintained, 
that the promotion of an officer, already in 
the army, could never, with any propriety, 
be conſidered as a circumſtance that diſqua- 


lified him from fitting in parhament. The 


queſtion being at laſt put was carried for the 
court by a majority of ninety-ſix againſt 
eighteen ; and this determination has been 
regarded as deciſive of all ſucceeding caſes 
of the like nature. | 
Nothing of moment paſſed in the houſe 
of peers during this ſeſſion, except an in- 
quiry into the conduct of the directors of 
the South ſea company, who were accuſed 
of having embezzled the money of that 
corporation; but, as no proof was attempt- 
ed to be brought of this charge, and as the 
diſcuſſion of the matter would have been at- 
tended with more bad than good conſe- 


quences, the majority thought proper to 


poſtpone the ſcrutiny. 
On the eleventh day of June the king 
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ed endeavours that had been lately uſed to 
inflame the minds of the people; and, by 
the moſt unjuſt miſrepreſentations, to excite 
tumults and diſorders that almoſt threaten. 


ed the peace of the kingdom; but he de. 


pended upon the force of truth, to remove 
the groundleſs jealouſies, which had been 
raiſed, of deſigns carrying on againſt the li- 
berties of his p ople; and upon the known 


fidelity of his parliament to defeat and fruſ- 


trate the expectations of ſuch as delighted 
in confuſion : that it was his inclination, and 
had always been his ſtudy, to preſerve the ci- 
vil and religious rights of his ſubjects ; and he 
hoped it would be their care to undeceive 
the deluded, and to make them ſenſible of 
the hazard they run of being unwarily drawn, 
by ſpecious pretences, into their own deſtruc- 
dion. 

A new war was about this time excited in 
Europe by a vacancy on the throne of Po- 
land. Auguſtus, the ſecond, dying at War- 
law in the beginning of February, the neigh- 
bouring powers intereſted themſelves ſtrong- 
ly in the choice of a new ſovereign. The 
elector of Saxony, ſon to the late king, and 
Staniſlaus, whoſe daughter was married to 
the French monarch, declared them ſelves 
candidates. The emperor, the Czarina, and 
the king of Pruſſia, e ſpouſed the cauſe of the 
Saxon: the king of France ſupported the 
pretenſions of his father-in law. The fo- 


reign miniſters at Warſaw forthwith begun 


to form intrigues among the electors; and 


the French ambaſſador exerted himſelf with 
ſo much induſtry and ſucceſs, that he ſoon 
engaged a majority of the Catholic dietines 
in the intereſts of S:aniflaus ; while the Im- 
perial and Ruſſian troops hovered on the 
frontiers of Poland. The French king was 
no ſooner informed, that the emperor 
had aſſembled a body of forces in Sileſia, 
than he ordered the duke of Berwick to ad- 


came to the houſe of lords, and having given vance to the Rhine with a numerous army, 
his aſſent to ſuch bills as were ready, he put and take meaſures for entering Germany, in 


an end to the ſeſſion by a ſhort ſpeech, in caſe the Imperiali 


which, among other things, he ſaid, that 


he. could not paſs by unobſerved the wick- 
| . 


| 


[ts ſhould penetrate into 


Mean 


Poland, 


1 D. 1733. 
Mean while Staniſlaus was ſtill at the 


ſolved. To go to Dunkirk on board the 


French court, and his preſence in Poland was 
indiſpenſably neceſſary: but how he ſhould 
t thither was a queſtion not eaſy to be 


French fleet was a method extremely un- 
certain and hazardous; and to travel to 
Warſaw by land was judged abſolutely im- 
practicable, as the road lay chiefly through 
an enemy's country. By a ſeries, however, 
of dextrous management and romantic ad- 
ventures, Staniſlaus arrived at the capital of 
Poland on the eighth day of September, 
and continued undiſcovered, till he found 
it for his intereſt to appear in public. As 
the day of election approached, the Impe- 
rial, Ruſſian and Pruſſian miniſter, deliver- 
ed in their ſeveral declarations, by way of 
proteſt againſt the contingent election of 
Staniſlaus as a perſon preſcribed, and ren- 
dered for ever incapable of wearing the 
crown. - 

The Ruſſian 
land at the head of fifty thouſand men : the 
diet of the election were opened with the 
uſual ceremony : prince Wioſazowiſki, chief 
of the Saxon intereſt, retired to the other fide 
of the Viſtula, with three thouſand men, in- 
cluding ſome of the nobility, who adhered 
to that party. Notwithſtanding this ſeceſſi- 
on, the primate proceeded to the eleCtion : 
Staniſlaus was unanimouſly choſen king; and 
appeared 1n the electoral field, were he was 
received with loud acclamations. The op- 
polite party ſoon encreaſed to ten thouſand 
men; proteſted againſt the election; and 
joined the Ruſſian army, which advanced by 
haſty marches. 

King Staniſlaus, finding himſelf unable 
to contend with ſuch powerful adverſaries, 
retired, with the primate and French ambaſ- 
lador, to Dantzick, leaving the Palatine of 
Kiow at Wariaw. This general attacked 
the Saxon palace, which was inſtantly ſur- 
rendered; and the ſoldiers and inhabitants 
plundered the houſes belonging to the gran- 
dees, who had declared for Auguſtus, as 
well as the Hotel of the Ruſſian ambaſ- 
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general Laſci entered Po-| the river he returned to Verſailles, 


his Britannic majeſty 
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Mean while the Poles, who had joined the 
Muſcovites, finding it impoſſible to paſs the! 
Viſtula before the expiration of the time fix- 
ed for the ſeſſion of the diet, erected a ko- 
lo at Cracow, where the elector of Saxony 
was choſen and proclaimed by the biſhop of 
that place, king of Poland, under the name of 
Auguſtus the third, on the ſixth day of Oc- 
tober. They afterwards croffed the river 
and the Palatine of Kiow, retiring towards 
Cracow, they took poſſeſſion of Warſaw, 
where, in their turn, they plundered the 
laces and houſes belonging to the oppolite 
arty. | | 
. ne theſe tranſactions, the French king 
concluded a treaty with Spain and Sardinia, 
by which theſe powers engaged to declare 
war againſt the emperor. Manifeſtos were re- 
ciprocally publiſhed by all the parties at va- 
riance. The duke of Berwick paſſed the 
Rhine in October, and laid ſiege to Fort 
Kehl, which he ſoon reduced: then repaſſing 
The king 
of Sardinia, having declared war againſt the 
emperor, and being joined by a body of 
French troops, ſubdued Pavia, Pizzighitone 
Cremona, Frezza, Secco, the fort of Fuen- 
tez, and made himſelf maſter of the whole 
dutchy of Milan. | 

His Imperial majeſty, dreading the ef- 
fects of ſuch a powerful confederacy againſt 
im, offered to accommodate all differences 
with the crown of Spain, under the media- 
tion of the king of England, and Mr. 
Keene, the Britiſh miniſter at Madrid, made 
propoſals for that purpoſe. Philip expreil- 
ed his acknowledgments to the king of 
England; but declared that the emperor's ad- 
vances were too late, and chat his own reſo- . 
lutions were already taken, Nevertheleſs 
he ſent orders to the count de Montijo, 
his ambaſſador at London, to acquaint 
with the motives, 
which had induced him to adopt theſe mea- 
ſures. | 

In the mean time, he detached a powerful 
irmament into Italy, where he reduced the 
whole kingdom of Naples, the ſovereignty 


fador. | | 


of which was beſtowed upon the infant Don 
Carlos, 
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Carlos. The Venetians declared they would 
ti ce no ſhare in the diſputes of Italy: the 
States-general ſigned a neutraiity with the 
French king, for the Auſtrian Netherlands ; 
and the Engliſh miniſtry ſeemed determined 
to obſerve the operations of the contending 
powers, without declaring in favour of either 

party. i 

The prince of Orange had arrived in Eng- 
land in the latter end of the foregoing year, 
in order to eſpouſe the princeſs-royal; and 
the marriage, which was for ſome time de- 

layed on account of his being taken ill, 
was at laſt celebrated on the fourteenth 
day of March with great pomp and magni- 
ficence. 

About this time the earl of Cheſterfield 
reſigned his place of lord- ſteward of his ma- 
jeſty's houſhould. The duke of Montroſe 
relinquiſhed his office of lord privy- ſeal of 
Scotland; and his example was followed by 
the lord Clinton, who parted with his places 


as one of the gentlemen of his majeſty's bed- 


chamber, and lord- lieutenant of the county 
of Devon. 

Though theſe removals and reſignations 
were far from being popular, that inconve- 
nience was ampty compenſated by ſome pro- 
motions in the law, which were highly to 
the ſatisfaction of the public. Mr. Talbot 
ſolicitor-general, one of the moſt accom- 
ms lawyers and upright judges in the 

ingdom, was conſtituted lord chancellor of 
England. Sir Phillip Yorke, attorney-gene- 
ral, was advenc:d to the office of lord 
chief juſtice cf the King's-Bench, and ho- 
noured with a peerage. The former was 
ſucceeded by Mr. — afterwards Sir Dudley 
Rider: the latter by Mr. — afterwards Sir 
John Willes. 

A. D. 1724. The parliament meeting on 
the ſeventeenth day of January, the king, 
in his ſpeech to both houſes, told them, that, 
though he was no way concerned in the war, 
which had broke out in Europe, except by 
the good offices he had employed among the 


contending powers, he could not remain an 


idle ſpectator of the preſent events, or be 
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indifferent. about the conſequences. of a war 
undertaken and ſupported by ſuch a power. 
ful confederacy. He aid, he had thought 
proper to take time to examine the facts al. 


TX 


of the councils of thoſe powers, which were 
even more immediately intereſted in the con. 
ſequences of the rupture. He declared he 
would concert with his allies, more. parti. 
cularly with the States:general of the Unit. 
ed Provinces, ſuch meaſures as ſhould he 
thought moſt adviſeable for their common 
ſafety, and for reſtoring the peace of Eu- 
rope; that he ſhould order the eſtimates tg 
be laid before them, of ſuch ſervices as de. 
manded their preſent and immediate care: 
that the augmentation, which would be pro. 
poſed for the ſea-ſervice, would be very 
conſiderable; but he was confident, they 
would think it reaſonable and neceſſary : that 


the debt of the navy; which had every year 
been laid before them; but, from the pre- 
ſent circumſtances of the times, he be- 
lieved, they would be perſuaded, that it now 
required ſome proviſion to. be made for it; 
a thing that could not well be longer poft- 
poned, without manifeſt detriment to the 
public ſervice: that, as theſe extraordinary 
charges and expences were unavoidable, he 
made no doubt but they would effeCtually 
raiſe the ſupplies neceſſary for defraying 
them, with that readineis and diſpatch, and 
with that juſt regard to the true intereſt of 
his people, which this parliament had hither- 
to ſhewn upon all occaſions : that he hoped 
they would proceed in all their deliberations 
with ſuch temper and unanimity, and ſuch 
expedition in the public buſineſs, as might 
give him the ſooner an opportunity of tal:- 
ing the ſenſe of a new parliament : that he 
flattered himſelf his preſent reſolutions would 
meet with their hearty concurrence and ap- 
probation ; and, whatever reſolutions might 
be thrown out againſt the conduct of the 
government, he was confident a little time 
would effectually remove all groundlets jea- 
louſies, and make it appear, that Great Bri- 
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ledged on both ſides, and to wait the reſi; 


he muſt particularly recommend to their care 
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" ain ought always to act that part, which the | 


nued much the ſame as in the formet ſeſſion. 


G-E O 
honour and intereſt of the nation called upon 


it to undertake. 
The ſtate of parties in both houſes conti- 


Addrefles of thanks were preſented, in anſwer 
to his majeſty's ſpeech, after a few trifling 
objections advanced by the anti-courtiers. 
On the twenty-third day of January, the 
commons agreed to addreſs his majeſty for 
a copy of the treaty of Vienna. Sir John 
Ruſhout - moved for another, deſiring, that 
the letters and inſtructions relating to 
the execution of the treaty of Seville, 
ſhould be ſubmitted to the inſpection of the 
houſe. | 

This motion was followed by a long and 
a violent debate. Sir William Young ob- 
ſerved, that the treaty of Seville, being 
rior to that of Vienna, letters and inſtruc- 
tions relating to the former, could have no 
connexion or concern with the latter: that 
nothing could be more 1mproper than to. 
call for papers, which might reveal the 
nature of any negociation that was then 
upon the carpet: that, nevertheleſs, if the 
houſe ſhould think fit to take the treaty of 
Seville under their conſideration ; it might 
then be proper to call for any particular 
paper that might give light to their delibe- 
rations; but if they meant to confine their 
preſent inquiries to the treaty of Vienna, 
the motion now made was altogether impro- 
1 
N Sir William Wyndham was of a different 
opinion. He thought, that the impoſſibili- 
ty of carrying, the treaty of Seville into exe- 
cution gave riſe to the ſtipulations contain- 
ed in the treaty of Vienna; and that 
they could not pretend to judge of the pro- 
priety of the latter, without having the papers 
that related to the former laid before the 
houſe. | 

He was anſwered by Sir Robert Walpole, 
who declared, that, if the houſe ſhould re- 
ſolve to go into a committee upon the ſtate 
of the nation, or, which, he ſaid was the 


— 


me thing, upon the conduct of the mi- 
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papers before them for their information ; 
but he thought the preſent motion altoge- 


| ther irregular, and only calculated to ſerue as 


a handle for declaiming againſt the govern- 
ment: that it was uſual for ſome people to 
make motions, rather with a view of fixing 
unjuſt ſuſpicions upon others, than of pro- 
curing to themſelves any neceſſary informa- 


tion; they made motions, in order to cut a 


figure in the votes, which were ſent to all 
parts of the nation, and to ſerve ſome par- 
ticular end of their own; when a negative 
was put upon any ſnch motion, they were 
then ready to cry qut, they would have te- 
lieved the people; they would have extri. 
cated them from all the difficulties in which 
they were involved ; but the miniſtry denied 
them the means of doing it; that this was 
a piece of artſul management; it was a ſort 
of. parliamentary play, always practiſed by 
thoſe who oppoſed the meaſures of the ad- 
miniſtration ; he remembred it as long as he 
remembred parliaments, and had, by his own 
experience, been acquainted with it; he could 
remember motions made with no other 
view, but to have a negative put upon 
them; and particularly at the beginning of 
a ſeſſion, the language among ſuch gentle- 
men always had been, We muſt attack 
e them; we muſt give them no reſt, but 
% make motion after motion; if they agree 
* to any motion we make, it will diſtreſs 
them; and if they put a negative upon 
*© every one, it will render them odious 
among the people :” that this, he might 
affirm, had always been the practice of thoſe, 
who were determined, at any rate, to op- 
poſe the adminiſtration ; but, to ſay, that 
any one motion in parliament was refuſed by 
the miniſtry,. was, in his opinion, a very un- 
parliamentary way of ſpeaking : that, when 
any motion was made every gentleman was 
at liberty to debate upon it, and either to 
agree or diſagree, as he thought reaſona- 
ble; that if it was rejected, it muſt be by 
a majority of the houſe, and became an act 
of the houſe; and to ſay, that what was an 
act of the houſe was an act of the miniſtry 


niſter, he ſhould not oppoſe the lay ing any was not, he thought, talking in the language 
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of patliament': that nothing could be more 


improper; than to call for papers that might 


interrupt negociations, which were then up- 


on the carpet: that the treaty of Vienna was 


2 wiſe and a prudent treaty; and laid Eng- p 


land under no obligation but what ſhe was 
obliged, in the nature of things, to have 
fulfilled, though no ſuch treaty had ever 
exiſted: that he could not omit taking no- 
tice of the indecent manner in which ſome 
gentlemen thought proper to treat the admi- 
niſtration; ſometimes, in the way of irony, 


at other times, by calling names, ſuch as a 


cowardly adminiſtration, a wheeling, ſhift- 
ing miniſtry; on the contrary, as he took 
it, the great quarrel among them was, that 
the adminiſtration had not been ſhifted : that, 
though he could not agree with the gentle. 
men, who alledged, that the nation was, at 
preſent, in a moſt unhappy ſituation, he yet 
allowed, that the affairs of Europe were not, 
at that juncture, in a very deſirable poſture; 
anid if the errors or miſmanagement of any 
of the Britiſh miniſtry had contributed, in 
the leaſt, to the preſent troubles of Europe, 


he muſt think, that they very little deſerved 
to ſerve the crown; but that, really by the | defeat, reſolved to renew their attacks againſt . 


manner, in which ſome gentlemen talked, one 
would imagine, that the miniſters of Eng- 


land were the miniſters of Europe; or, that 


madnefs and 'folly reigned in this court, and 
the moſt profound wiſdom prevailed in all 
others. © "4 = 


- He was ſupported by Mr. Pelham and Mr. 
Scrope, who obſerved; that there was in the 


Engliſh conſtitution an executive, as well as 


à legiſlative and Judiciary power; and that 


the excutive power being veſted in the king, 
it would be impoſſible to tender it effectual, 


if the people, in their collective or repre- 
feritative capacity, ſhould be judges of the 


means of carrying it into effect, as theſe con- 


ſiſted in papers and in the acts of the mi- 


niſters employed by the ſovereign: that the 
government of Great- Britain was the free- 
eſt under the ſun, yet was it frequently 
obliged to treat with perſons, who had very 
different ideas of the rights of the people; 
and as that. neceſſity was abſolute, the mi- 
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|oiſtty muſt either forego all treating, or 
| throw their cabinets open to all the world; 


expoſe private promiſes and engagements; 
and, as poſſibly might be the caſe in the 
Treſent queſtion, ſubject themſelves to cen- 
ſure, for adopting meaſures, which, when 
partially ſeen, might appear unjuſtifiable, but 
which, when then conſidered in their full 
extent, might be highly beneficial to their 
country. | | 

Mr. Danvers, a friend to the adminiſtra. 
tion, and a man of wit and humour, added, 
that the houſe might very well addreſs his 
majeſty to lay his whole cabinet of papers 
open to the inſpection of the houſe, or to 
agree with the motion: that notwithſtand. 
ing all the pretences, and even all the en. 
deavours of the minority, the people of 
England were friends to the miniſter; and 
it evidently appeared, that the only diſpute 
in parliament was, who ſhould be miniſter, 
The queſtion being at laſt put, was carried 
in the negative, by a majority of one hun- 


four. = 
The oppoſition, not diſcouraged by this 


the adminiſtration, On the twenty-fifth day 
of January, Mr. Sandys moved, that an ad- 
drefs ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, en- 
treating him to communicate, for the peru- 
ſal of the houſe, the ſeveral inſtructions, ſent 


to Mr. Woodward, his majeſty's miniſter in 
Poland in the year 1729. The intention of 


this motion was to ſtrengthen the report, 
which the minority had raiſed, that the Bri- 
tiſh miniſtry had not only favoured the elec- 
tion of Staniſlaus, but had even entered 
into a ſecret engagement with France to aſ- 
fiſt her in ſupporting him on the Poliſh 


throne. 
Mr. Sandys was ſeconded by Sir William 


Wyndham, who alledged, that the motion 
implied no diſreſpect to his majeſty, but 
only intended to lay open the conduct of 
the miniſter ; for which purpoſe the papers re- 


this he ſaid, in order to obviate the argu- 


ments that might poſſibly be urged in FO 


dred and ninety-five againſt one hundred and 


quired might be abſolutely neceſſary : that 
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of the miniſtry, as if the motion was unneceſ- 
{ary and diſreſpectſul, becauſe his majeſty, at 
the opening of the parliament, had told them, 
that he was no wiſe engaged in the war, and 
had no concern, except by his good offices, 
in thoſe tranſactions, which had been declared 
to be the principal cauſes and motives of the 
rupture: that, in a conſtitutional ſenſe, the 
ſpeech of the king was to be confidered by 
the houſe as the ſpeech of the miniſter; and 


that the houſe had even a right to inquire, | 


whether his majeſty's declarations were, or 
were not agreeable to truth: that it was 
well known the States-General had conclud- 
ed a treaty of neutrality without the know 
ledge or conſent of England: a circum- 
ſtance, which ſeemed to imply a diſtruſt of 
the Britiſh power, or, at leaſt, a ſuſpicion, 
that they could not, with ſafety, place any 
confidence in the councils of the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry. | | | 

Theſe allegations were anſwered by Sir 
Robert Walpole, who ſaid, he did not deny 
that the king's ſpeech, was to be conſidered 
as the ſpeech of the miniſter ; but ſtill, he 
thought it ought to be treated with decency, 
as it was ſtamped with the ſanction of his 
majeſty*s name; and that, in any event, it 
was both unjuſt and unparliamentary to ar- 
nign it of falſhood, without producing any 
one charge againſt it, except ſuch as were 
founded upon bare ſurmiſes and vain ſuppo- 
ſitions; that it plainly appeared, that all 
the late motions for papers, were calculated 
to plunge the nation into a war, and engage 
it in a quarrel, in which it had little or no 
concern; and that too, at a juncture, when 
there was the greateſt reaſon for proceeding 
with caution and deliberation : that, he be- 
leved, it would be found in the end, that 


the preſent ſituation of England was the | 


very beſt in which ſhe could poſſibly be, with 
regard to the troubles that had lately broke 
out in Europe; that the gentleman, who 
ſpoke laſt, had thought proper to mention 
the States of Holland, and affirmed they 
had done ſomething for their own ſecurity; 
it was true, they had done ſomething; they 


had entered into a treaty of neutrality 
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| whefeas the Engliſh had remained entirely, 
in a ſtate of inaction; but on that very 
account, he thought, the Engliſh were in a 
much better condition than the Dutch : that: 
by that neutrality, the Dutch had engaged 
not to act at all; nor to concern themſelves. 
in the preſent war; the Engliſh were ſtill· at 
liberty, and might, on any event, take that 
part, which ſnould then appear moſt for the 
intereſt of Great Britain. 


U 


In the courſe of the debate, Mr. Pulte- 
ney. reflected on the ſcandalous deciſions, 
as he called them, of majorities in par 
liament; and inveighed, with great ſeve- 


| rity, againſt the majority, who had rejected 


the two late motiens, and whom he ſu 

poſed were entirely influenced and directed 
by the miniſter. This charge, though not 
inconſiſtent with the rules of parliament, 
was one of the blackeſt that could poſſibly 
be imagined; and was altogether unjuſti- 


- 


fable, as it was not ſupported with even the 
leaſt ſhadow of proof. . It overturned every: 
barrier of the conſtitution, and deſtroyed the 
very firſt principles of government, Which, 
in almoſt all judicial proceedings, has no 
other rule of determination, than that of a 
majority. BIS: > N 8 
The nation was at that time daily peſtered 
with papers and pamphlets, which roundly 
aſſerted, that every member, who voted for 
the miniſtry was a mercenary hireling, and 


ſold his voice for the ſake of forme place, 


which he either enjoyed or expected. Lifts 

had been publiſhed, and circulated. through 
the kingdom, of all thoſe, who voted for the 
exciſe ſcheme, with catalogues of the poſts, 
which they poſſeſſed under the government. 

This expedient had produced a ſurprizing. 
effect upon the minds of the people, who were 

taught to believe, that every member wha 
had not a place, and yet voted for the mini- 

ſtry, received a penſion or ſome other gratu+ 
Ry. * — 

Sir Robert Walpole thought this a pro- 
per time for refuting a charge, at once ſo 
unjuſt and injurious. He ſaid, that an ho- 
nourable gentleman, who ſpoke ſome time 


ago, had taken a great deal of liberty in 
talking 


* 


* 
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talking of majorities ; but he would have | ing all the motions, hitherto made, for let. 
gentlemen to know, that, when they talked | ters and inſtructions relating to our foreign 
of ſuch majorities at - preſent, they ſpoke | affairs; and for the fame reaſon, he made ng 
of their equals, as members of this. houſe; of doubt, but they would reje&t the pre- 
their equals, on any ground in England: | ſent motion, After theſe and ſome other 
that let gentlemen but caſt their eyes round'| ſpeeches, the queſtion was carried in favour 
the houſe, and they would find a num- of the court by a majority of eighty-eight 
ber of gentlemen, ſuperior to the higheſt | voices. . e 5 
number of their minority, who could as little | When the commons deliberated upon the 
be ſuſpected of corruption, as any of thoſe, | ſupply, Mr. Andrews, deputy-paymaſter to 
who generally appeared on the oppoſite . ſide | the army, moved for an addition of eigh. 
of the queſtion; that it was eaſy for gentle- teen hundred men to the number of land. 
men to repreſent the meaſures, lately taken | forces, which had been continued ſince the 
by the government, as unwiſe, abſurd, and preceding war. This augmentation, however 
detrimental to the public; but when the | inconſiderable, and indeed unequal to the 
day came for inquiring into theſe meaſures; | preſent occaſion, was violently diſputed by 
a day, which hes as heartily wiſhed for as | the members in the oppoſition ; but all their 
any member in the houſe; he believed they | arguments were ſo weak and frivolous, that 
would appear in a quite different light; and | the houſe agreed to the motion by a great ma- 
thoſe gentlemen, who might, perhaps, have |jority. | | 3 
hearkened to every little whiſper of ſome of | As this was ſuppoſed to be the laſt ſeſſion 
the foreign miniſters at this court: whiſpers, | of the preſent parliament, the anti-courtiers 
which were, he believed, the only fonndation | endeavoured to render the miniſtry as unpopu- 
for what they had aſſerted, would find them- lar as poſſible, in hopes of being able, by that 
| ſelves ſorely diſappointed: that, whenever | means to encreaſe their numbers at the next 
ſuch an inquiry ſhould be reſolved on, he election. The removal or the duke of Bol- 
doubted not, but the majority of this houſe |ton and lord Cobham from their regiments 
would agree to call for every paper, that | was repreſented as an arbitrary act of the 
could be thought neceſſary for giving à full | miniſter, who was determined, they faid, to 
information of the ſtate of the nation: that |garble the army to his own mind, and to 
this, however, was not the queſtion at pre- ſuffer no officer to continue in it, who ſhould 
fent, nor were they now to inquire, whether | dare to vote againſt him in either houſe of par- 
his majeſty had any ſhare in thoſe tranſac- | lament. 

tions, which had given occaſion to the pre- | In order to remedy this pretended evil, the 
ſent, war; and, therefore, he could not think | lord Morpeth moved, that leave ſhould be 
they had, at preſent, any thing to do with | given to bring in a bill to prevent any com- 
any inſtructions to his majeſty's miniſters in | miſſion-officer, not above the rank of colonel, 
Poland, or (elſewhere: that his majeſty, it | from being removed, unleſs by a court-mar- 
was true, expected the aſſiſtance of his par- | tial, or by addreſs of either houſe of parlia- 
liament: but for what? he did not imme- | ment. To ſupport this abſurd and extrava- 
diately expect ſuch an aſſiſtance, as might | gant motion, his lordſhip had recourſe to 
enable him to take any ſhare in the preſent | the governments of foreign countries, and par- 
war: he wanted only ſuch as might enable | ticularly mentioned the example of Holland 
Him to put the nation in a proper poſture of | and Sweden. In the former country, he ſaid, 
defence : and ſurely they might determine | no officer could be broken without the ſentence 
what would be neceſſary for that end, with- | of a court-martial; and in the latter, none 
out inquiring into any of our foreign ne- | could be removed from his commiſſion, with- 
gociations: that it was for this reaſon © he | out the conſent of the ſenate. He was fe- 
thought the houſe had done right ia reje&t- | conded by Sir John Ruſhout, who ſaid, on 
, | ps | | there 


„ 


tution of Holland without a ſtadtholder, did 


but, when the government was lodged in a 


there Was then upwards of forty officers of 
the army members of that houſe, and it was 


eg their independency upon the mi- 
piſter, by the houſe agreeing to the motion. 
+ Theſe arguments were anſwered by Mr. 
Clutterbuck, who obſerved, that the conſti- 


not admit of any power, that could arbitra- 
rily remove officers, becauſe, when the army 
was there raiſed, it was the army of the 
States-General of the United Provinces, 
which conſiſted of a variety of juriſdictions ; 


ſtadtholder, that magiſtrate had the ſame 
power over their army, as a king of England 
had over his: that, with regard to Sweden, 
it was plain his lordſhip was miſtaken, thro' 
his ignorance of the conſtitution of that coun- 
try, where the ſupreme power was, in fact, 
veſted, not in the king, but in the ſenate, 
which was no other than a committee of 
twelve, choſen out of the eſtates of parlia- 


ment of that kingdom, in order to controul 


the king in all actions that related to the 
public: that the motion, now made, could 
not be approved. without committing a dan- 
gerous encroachment on the prerogative, and 
even on the conſtitution, which always ſup 
poſed, that the liberties of the people were 
ſafe, while the king commanded, and the 
parhament paid the army: that the neceſ- 
lity of preſerving this branch of the preroga- 
tive ſacred and inviolable would appear the 
more plainly, when it was conſidered that an 
officer might be guilty of many crimes, which 
might make it highly proper for his majeſty 
to remove him; and yec they might be of 
ſuch a nature as could not be proved, nor 


come under the cognizance of a court mar- | 


tial: that diſaffection, for inſtance, was a 
crime, which, though of the moſt dangerous 
tendency in an officer, and univerſally known 
to be chargeable upon him, might yet be o 
artfully concealed, and be ſo difficult to be 
proved to the ſatisfaction of a court martial, 
that they could not, on that account, be in- 
duced to remove him from his poſt in the 
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motion take place. and if the pentlemen 
who ſapported ir were really ſerious in their 

profeſſions, he ſhould begin to believe the 

reports he had heard, that fome people were 
endeavouring to imtroduce-a Commonwealth: 
that, for his own part, he never heard any 

motion, which tended fo directiy towards a 

Commonwealth, except ſome of thoſe famous 
motions, which were' made in the commence- 
ment of the civil wars; and he was perſuad- 

ed that this motion, ſhould it fucceed, would 
be attended with the ſame confequences, 

The next that ſpoke on the ſame fide the 
queſtion was Sir Thomas Robinſon, who ob- 
ſerved, that, even after the Revolution, when 
the thoughts of the beſt patriots in Eng- 
land were employed in deviſing the means of 
bounding the prerogative, no ſuch propoſi- 
tion as that contained in the motion, had ever 
entered into any one's head: that, in his opi- 
nion, the great danger, which ought to be 
guarded againft in all armies, was any at- 
tempt to render themſelves independent; 
and therefore, by the wiſdom of the legiſla- - 
ture, the Britiſh army was fo wiſely conſtitut- 
ed, as to be dependent on the annual votes of 
the commons, not only for its ſubſiſtance and 
continuance, but even with regard to the 
number of which it ſhould conſiſt: that 
with reſpect to the nomination of officers, 
it had always been veſted in the crown, as 
it was highly proper it ſhould; the officers 
had ever been left dependent on the king, 
whofe perſon they were obliged to defend, 
and whoſe government they were intended 
co ſupport : that this led him to conſider in 
whom the advocates for the motion propoſed 
to lodge this power, this important branch 
of the prerogative, which was to be lopped 
from the crown by this military project: 
chat, as the prerogative was to be diminiſh- | 
ed, one would naturally have imagined that 
the power of the people was intended to be 
increaſed ; but this was far from being the 
caſe; it was to be transferred from the crown 
not to the people, but to the army, and 
lodged in the officers themſelves, who, from 


| that moment, would be independent of the 


Colonel Bladen added, that 


army. 
ſhould the 
Vor. II. Nuus 50, | 


crown, and, in time, perhaps of all other au- 
3 C | thority; 


thority; that one of the greateſt reſtraints | 


n the army was this very power, which 
the king had, of diſplacing officers, who 
might be ſuſpect 
give it the officers themſelves, and what ſe- 


ed of bad intentions; but 


curity ſhould the nation have for their future 
behaviour? that, in ſhort, they ſhould then 


have raiſed a power in ſupport of the military 


eſtabliſhment; for, by thus. removing this 
neceſſary check upon the officers, a diſtant 


time might come, when the nation, with 


reaſon, might be jealous of an army, in 
whoſe hands the parliament ſhould have put 


_ 


a power ſufficient to enable them to get the 


better both of king and parliament, and to 
ſet up 
whereas, while the army continued in the 
ſtate, in which it was at preſent, there was 
little danger to be apprehended, ſhould it 
ever have the raſhnels to attempt any thing 
againſt either. : 

He was ſupported by Mr. Winnington, 


a new conſtitution of their own: 


who ſaid, that he could not let the queſtion. 


paſs without expreſſing his abhorrence of the 
motion: that he really thought it the moſt 


monſtrous motion he ever heard ſince he 


had the honour to fit in parliament: that 


gentlemen might ſay an army was no part of 


the Britiſh conſtitution ; but if the propoſi- 
tion now made, ſhould be approved, the 
whole of that conſtitution would ſoon be at 
the mercy of the army: that, at preſent, the 
officers depended on the king for their com- 


8 


miſſions, and the army itſelf upon the par. 


liament, for its continuance and pay; but, 
if the parliament ſhould once make the of- 
ficers independent of the crown, and give 
them a fort of freehold in their commiſſons, 
they would ſoon make both king and par- 
liament depend upon them: that, if both 
king and parliament ſhould think it proper 
to make a reduction of any part of the ar- 
my, did the houſe imagine, that theſe gen- 
tlemen, with their ſwords in their hands, 


would be willing to comply, and retire to 


their reſpective houſes at the deſire of the 
commons? No; they would then tell the 
commons, their commiſſions were for life; 
they were their frechold; a law of the par- 


ids: 


liament had made them ſo; and they ſhould 
not take them from them unleſs they had 
been: guilty of ſome crime; if they had, let 
a court martial be called; let them be tried 
in that way which the law preſcribed; and if 
they were found guilty they would ſubmit : 
that this they might reaſonably ſuppoſe, 
would be the language of thoſe, whum they 
had a mind to reduce; and, in ſuch a caſe, 
gentlemen might eaſily gueſs, what redreſs 
the nation could expect from a court mar- 
tial. Fo | | 


The debate was concluded by Sir Robert 


Walpole, who affirmed, that the motion tend. 
ed towards reducing the government to a ſtra- 
tocra y or military conſtitution : that the pro- 
viſion, left by the motion, for enabling the 
king to remove generals, would be very in- 
effe tual, if he were bound up from remov- 
ing inferior officers, - who depend upon, or 


| were connected with that general, in whom 


all the danger lay : that the two noblemen, 


lately removed, had been ſucceeded by two 
others (meaning the duke of Argyle and the 
earl of Pembroke) of as 
good families, and of as untainted characters, 
as any gentlemen in the kingdom: that this 
motion, ſhould it be approved, would eſta- 
bliſh the very crimes, which were pretended 
by the Tories for removing the great duke of 
Marlborough from his command; namely, 
that he was endeavouring to render himſelf 
general for life, was too great for his mil- 
treſs, had thrown off all dependence upon 
the crown, and aimed at making himſelf per- 
petual dictator : that, in order to give ſome 
colour to this calumny, he remembered, that 
a certain gentleman of thoſe days (meaning 
lord Bolingbroke) ſent a large JI to 
Mr. Booth, and told him, it was for the part 


great eſtates, of as 


he acted in Cato againſt a perpetual dicta- 


tor: that this ſhewed, it was then conſi- 
dered as a great crime in an officer to make 


himſelf independent of the crown; and why 


it ſhould now appear in a light ſo different, 
as to induce the people to think it neceſſary 


to frame a law for that very purpoſe, he 


could not imagine: that he knew, that 


great endeavours had been of late uſed 0 
make 


+ 
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make it believed abroad, that this was a di- 


wded nation, and che people diſaffected: that 
hitherto, however all ſuch endeavours had 


SG E O 


proved ineffectual; but, if this propoſition 
pould paſs into a law, would not foreigners 
believe what they had heard? They could 
not -imagine, that the depriving two colo- 


nels of their regiments could have produced 
fueh a law; but would naturally fay, that 
what they had heard they now ſaw verified; 
the parliament had no confidence in the king, 
and had therefore taken from him that pow- 
&, which his predeceſſors enjoyed : was this, 
he aſked, an opinion, which they ought to 


be able to 


R G E IL 33; 


when any crime. was commitied by the go- 


vernment, the fault was imputed and juſtly - 
imputed to the miniſter, who alone could be 
called to account. 
The minority were ſenſible of this advan- 
tage, and availed themſelves of it with great 
dexterity and addreſs. Many ſevere and in- 
vidious reflections were thrown out on 
the conduct of the ' adminiſtration. Sir 
William Wyndham faid, that, ſhould any 
miniſter ſo far engroſs the royal ear, as to 
perſuade his maſter to diſmiſs a 
faithful and approved ſervant, merely for 
oppoling his wicked ſchemes, the king, in- 


propagate among their neighbours abroad at |ſtead of being the firſt man, would only be 
any. time, but eſpecially at this juncture, | the firſt ſlave in the nation. But neither 
when a firm belief of the unanimity and | this nor ſeveral other bitter invectives, that 


ſtrengah of the kingdom, might be ſo neceſ- 
ſary for preſerving a juſt balance of power 
in Europe, and conſequently the very being 
of this nation? that, in a word, the regula- 
tion propoſed could do no good; it might 
produce a muititude of evils; and there- 


fore he thought they ſhould all ſay, on 
what their forefathers had 


this occaſion, 
lid on another, Nolumus leges Angliæ mu- 
tart. | | 
Theſe arguments were deemed fo fatisfac- 
tory, that the queſtion being put was carried 
in the negative without a diviſion. The truth 
is, the minority neither expected nor deſired, 
that the motion ſhould ſucceed. Their only 
Intention, in making it, was, to have an op- 
portunity of inveighing againſt the miniſter, 
and of introducing another motion, which was 
more directly levelled at his power and au- 
thority. The debate was no fooner finiſhed, 
than Mr. Sandys moved for an addreſs to the 
king, deſiring to know, who adviſed his 
majeſty to remove the duke of Bolton and 
lord Cobham from their reſpective regi- 
ments; and what crimes were laid to their 
charge. | 

Though this motion was as unſucceſsful as 
the former, yet was it regular and conſtitu- 
tional. Motions of the fame nature had been 
frequently made in parliament upon the-ſame 
or ſinilar occaſions, The king, it was well 


known, could do no wrong; and therefore, 


were poured forth againſt the miniſtry, 
could provoke them into a reply. They 
knew, that ſuch a ſtep would have drawn on 
a long, tedious and inſignificant ' diſpute. 
They therefore called for the queſtion, and 
the motion was rejected by a majority of one 
hundred and one voices. 

The next ſource of contention was a bill 
for ſecuring the freedom of parliament, by 
limiting the number of officers in the houſe 


of commons. It was read a firſt and a ſecond 
time: but, when a motion was made fer 


its being committed, it met with a violent 
oppoſition, and produced a warm debate, 
that iſſued in a queſtion, which, like the 
former, paſſed in the negative. | 
A bil}, however, paſſed, prohibiting the 
pernicious practice of ſtock-jobbing; to the 
great diſappointment of the minority, who 
propoſed it, and who had always afferted, 
that the principal part of the miniſter's in- 
come, and of that of his friends, arofe from 
trading in the ſtocks; and that, as he was 
in the ſecret of affairs, both at home and 
abroad, he made uſe of his knowledge to 
influence. the funds, in the manner he 
thought moſt: advantageous to himſelf and 
his creatures. This imputation, which was 
at once ſo injurious to his character and falſe 
in fact, he treated with a becoming diſdain, 
by ſuffering the bill to pats, dats 
ome 
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ſome parts of it were contrary to his private 
judgement. 

But the ſubject, which, of all others, in 
the courſe of chi ſeſſion, produced the moſt 
violent debate between the two parties, 
was a mation, made by Mr. Bromley, 
for repealing the act for ſeptennial parlia- 
ments. F | 

In ſupport of this motion, he alledged, 
that the reaſons for prolonging the fitting of 
parliaments from three to ſeven years were 
now at an end: that the people, in general, 
looked upon ſeptennial parliaments as a 

rievance, and innovation in the conſtitution : 
that he begged leave to remind the houſe of 
the act made in the ſixteenth of Charles the 
ſecond, which wiſely pravided againſt the 
too long continuance of one and the ſame 
parliament, by ordaining, that a new par- 
liament ſhould be called once in three years, 
or oftener, if need required: that this act 
was expreſsly confirmed by the bill of rights: 
that, from the time of the revolution to the 
firſt year of the late king, no parliament 
had ſet above three years, and ſome only 
one ſeſſion: that he thought triennial par- 
liaments were more grievous than annual 
ones; and coonſequently ſeptennial parlia- 
ments muſt be doubly more grievous than 
thoſe which laſted only three years: that, 


ſuppoſing he ſhould be miſtaken in this 


point, which, nevertheleſs he could never 
admit without due conviction, the argument 
in the preamble to the ſeptennial bill was 
altogether inapplicable to the preſent times : 
that the act againſt bribery and corruption, 


* which muſt ever redound to the honour of 


the preſent parliament, would neceſſarily 
remedy that evil; that glorious law would 
prevent corruption in the electors ; nothing 
bur the frequent return'of new ,parliaments 
could prevent it in the elected; and there- 
fore, in order to effectuate this purpole, he 
moved, that leave ſhould be giving to bring 
in a bill for repealing the ſeptennial act, and 
for the more ee meeting and calling of 
parliaments. | 


He was ſeconded by Sir John St. Auchin, 
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knight of the ſhire for Cornwall, a gentle- 
man of conſiderable influ - Nce in the houſe, 
and who had few or no enemies among either 
party. He gave a kind of hiſtorical detail of 
the duration of parliaments from the time of 
Henry the eighth; ſhewed how triennial par. 
liaments came to be loit by the revival of 
the ſeptennial act; and endeavoured to prove, 
that ſeptennial parliaments were more proper 
than triennial ones for the purpoſes of a 


| wicked miniſter: and that, in proportion to 


the frequency of parliaments, they were more 
n. both to the king and the pco- 
e. 
5 The motion was oppoſed by Mr. Conduit, 
who affirmed, that the prerogatives of the 
king's of England, and the hberties of the 
people were very different from what they 
bad been in former times: that the heavy 
complaints againſt Chailes the firlt, and his 
ſon James the ſecond, did not a:1fe from their 
continuing the ſame parliament too long, but 
from their not calling or holding any parlia- 
ment at all: that the miniſtry could more 


] 


ad been ſeen, that a ſmall minority againſt 
the miniſter at the b ginning of the parlia- 
ment, had frequently encreaſed to a conſide- 
rable ſtrength, and ſometimes had almoſt 
come to a majority, before the concluſion of 
it: that, in his opinion, the thipoſal of polts 
and places rather weakened than ſtrengthen- 
ed the crown; becauſe, as there were three 
or four candidates for every place, a greater 
number muſt neceſſarily fail than could poſ- 
ſibly ſucceed; and the former were ſure from 
thenceforth to become the declared and inve- 
terate enemies of the court: that the reaſons 
for paſſing the ſeptennial act ſtill exiſted: 


bitiſm, which prevailed at the time of pailing 
that act; and he thought the great diſcon- 
tents, which had lately broke out in the na- 
tion, had in them a conſiderable mixture of 
Jacobitiſm. 

Mr. Conduit was ſupported by Sir Tho- 
mas Robinſon, who maintained, that the c- 
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eaſily manage a triennial than a ſeptennial 
. : that, in thoſe of the laſt kind, it 


that one of thoſe reaſons was, the ſpirit of Jaco- 
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much heavier upon the public than that 
of chooſing triennial ones : that during the 
twenty one years, that triennial parliaments 
continued, they had been found to be attend- 
ed with great inconvenienees ; whereas, during 
the eighteen years that ſeptennial parliaments 
had lafted, many excellent laws had been paſ- 
ſed, and many wiſe regulations formed for the 

of the people: that when gentlemen 

ke of the conſtitution of England in gene- 
ral, they ſpoke in very vague terms; becauſe 
the conſtitution of England never was fixed 
till the time of the revolution: that, in the 
longeſt parliament that ever ſat in England, 
which met in the reign of Charles the ſecond, 
the longer they fat, the more averſe did they 
become to the meaſures of the court: and 
that averſion ſtill continued to encreaſe not- 
withſtanding the utmoſt efforts of the court 
to ſeduce them : that by parity of reaſon, 
ſeptennial parſiaments muſt be more favoura- 
ble than triennial ones to public liberty: that 
he thought a deſire to revert back to the 
practice of remote antiquity, in that particu- 
lar, might be compared to a man in his full 
growth and ſtrength deſiring to return back 
to his childhood : that, if antiquity was to 
be the only rule, a ſeſſion of parliament 
ouzht ſeldom or never ts continue above 
twenty days; for parliaments, in former times, 
had not buſineſs to employ them longer : 
that, in fact, the whole form of the conſti- 
tution had been altered ſince that period, 
by the alterations introduced into the modes 
of property, and by the multiplication of 
buſineſs, through the encreaſe of agriculture, 
arts, manufactures, and commerce: that, 
ſhould the nation paſs it into an act, it would 
have a very bad effect upon all foreign ne- 
gociations; becauſe foreign miniſters, in 
their dealing with Great-Britain, and with 
other nations likewiſe, were greatly influ- 
enced by the ſentiments of a Britiſh par- 
lament; but ſhould they have thoſe to 
conſult anew every three years, they would 
not know how to determine themſelves 
in many points of the greateſt importance. 

The next that ſpoke on the ſame ſide of 
Vol. II. Nums. 51, 
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the queſtion, was Sir John Willes, attor- 
| ney-general, who obſerved, that, if any time 
was to be fixed upon for imitating the old 
conſtitution in regard to parliaments, they 
were not ſurely to take the time, when tle 
conſtitution was weak and in its infancy, 
they were certainly to chuſe that time, when 
it was come to its full ſtrength and vigour, 
which, in his opinion, was the preſent : that, 
gentlemen had mentioned the claim of 
right, he begged they would examine how 
it ſtood at that time; for, he was perſuad- 
ed, it would be allowed by every gentle 
man in the houſe, that, after that claim was 
ſettled and confirmed, the conſtitution was 
more vigorous than ever it was © before 
that period : that, nevertheleſs, even in the 
claim of rights, there was no mention made 
of frequent new parliaments; it was ordered, 
that, for redreſs of grievances, and for a- 
mending, ſtrengthening, and preſerving the 
laws, parliaments ought to be held fre- 
quently; but it was not ſo much as inſinu— 
ated, that every one of theſe parliaments 
ought to be a new one: that, with regard 
to the frequency of parliaments, he was ſure 
there never was leſs reaſon for complaint 
than ſince the ſeptennial bill paſſed; for, 
ever ſince that time, the ſeſſions had been 
regularly held, and all of them had been al- 
lowed to fit -as long as they had any buſi- 
neſs to employ them : that even the triennial 
act was not obtained upon the principles 
of liberty, but in order to diſtreſs king Wil- 
liam and the friends of the revolution : that 
the tranſition of the conſtitution from trien- 
nial to ſeptennial parliament, was in itſelf a 
right meaſure, and agreeable to the true 
principles of the Engliſh government, inde- 
pendent of any temporary conſideration : that 
it was owing to the inconveniences king Wil- 
liam ſuffered from triennial parliaments, 
that he was forced, in ſo diſadvantageous 
a manner, to terminate the war with France, 
when he might have carried it on with fo 
much glory and advantage to me liberties of 
Europe: that to the ſame cauſe were owing 
the dangerous treaties of partition, which 


that monarch was obliged to conclude to- 
5 D wards 
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wards the latter end of his reign, and 'of if any gentleman, to pleaſe his borough, and 


which ſuch loud and general complaints 
were raiſed: that with regard to the objec- 
tion, that the elected, during a long par- 


liament, were: apt to loſe their dependence 


on their conſtituents; a thing that could 
never happen, if parliaments were annual; 
he begged leave to remark, that all the mem- 
bers of the houſe. had a dependence upon 
the people for their election; this was a 
thing, which he would readily grant; but, 
after they were choſen, and had taken their 
ſeats in the houſe, they had no longer any 
dependence on their electors, at leaſt in ſo 
far as regarded their behaviour in parliament: 
that the whole power of the electors was 
then devolved upon the members, who, in 
every queſtion that came before the houſe, 
were to regard only the public good in ge- 
neral, and to determine according to their 
own judgments ; if they did not; if they 
were to depend upon their electors, and to 
follow blindly the inſtructions they ſent them, 
they could not be ſaid to act freely; nor 
could ſuch parliaments be called free par- 
liaments; that ſuch a dependence would be 
a moſt dangerous dependence; it would, in 
his opinion, be more dangerous, and of 
worſe conſequence, than a dependence upon 
the crown; for in a dependence on the 
crown he could fee no danger, as long as 
-the intereſt of the crown was made the ſame 
with that of the people, which every man 
would allow to be the caſe at preſent ; where- 
as the inhabitants of any county, city, or 
borough were very liable to be miſied, and 
might often be induced to give inſtructions 
directly contrary to the intereſt of their 
country : that as to the caſe of bribery and 
corruption, he believed they would be found 


to be much more formidable in ſound than 


in reality : that people uſually ſuppoſed, that 
corruption was only of one ſort; but this 
was a miſtake ; it appeared in many ſhapes ; 
a man might be bribed without giving him 
money; and even members of this houſe 
' might be bribed without getting any place 


or preferment under the government: that, | 


to ſecure his own election, ſhould act con. 
trary to his own- judgment, it was as down. 
riglit a bribery, as if he had got a penſion, 
a place, or preferment from the court; and 
he louked upon this as one of the very worſt 
ſorts of corruption: that ſeptennial parlia. 
ments had been found by experience to be 
greatly preferable to triennial ones, which 
laſt never failed, once in three years, to ſer 
the whole body of the people mad with ri. 
oting and drunkenneſs, to the infinite pre. 
judice of their morals, and the peace of the 
country, as well as of all trades and many- 
factures: that he had, of late, had oppor. 
tunities of being in as many, or more, bo- 
roughs as any gentleman of the houſe; and 
he had found them all very well inclined to. 
wards the preſent adminiſtration, without 
wiſhing to ſee any other than, ſeptennial par- 
laments. ee = 
Though nothing could be more conſtitu— 
tional than the doctrine, laid down by the 
attorney-general, with regard to the inde- 
pendency of members upon their conſtitu- 
ents after their election; this maxim gave 
ſo much offence to Sir John Barnard, that 
he thought proper to anſwer it in a particu- 
lar ſpeech. He ſaid, that the honourable 
and learned gentleman, who ſpoke laſt, had 
advanced a doctrine, which he thought alto- 
gether new; namely, that the members had 
no further dependenee. upon their elæctors, 
after they had taken their ſcats in parliament; 
nay, that a dependence upon them would 
be more dangerous than a dependence on 
the crown : that this was really, in his opt- 
nion, ſomething very extraordinary; and, 
though that gentleman might perhaps like 
the one better than the other, yet he ſhould 
always conſider a dependence on the people 
of England. or even upon thoſe he repre- 
ſented, as leſs dangerous and more honou- 
rable than a dependence upon the crown; 
that he valued himſelf more on the honour 
he had had of ſitting in the houſe for two 
parliaments as one of the repreſentatives of 


the people of England, and by the 2 
15 an 
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and uncotrrupted choice of thoſe he 'repre- 


ſented, than he {hvuld do on the greateſt ho 


nours the crown could beſtow; though, in- 
deed, if he had obtained his feat in the 


| houſe by bribery, or the illegal and corrupt 


influence of any great minitter, he ſhould 
look upon it in a very different light; he 
ſhould look upon it as one of the moſt diſ- 
graceful ſtations in which he could be 

aced. - pt 

The attorney-general was defended by Sir 
William Yonng, who oblerved, that his learn- 
ed friend had happened to make an obſcrva- 


tion, which he ſtill thought a very juſt one; 


namely, that after the members were re. 
turned, and had taken their ſeats in the houſe, 
they ought not any longer to have depen- 
dence upon thoſe they repreſented: that the 
honourable gentleman, who ſpoke laſt, had 
thought proper to controvert this maxim and 
had called 1t a new and an extraordinary doc- 
trine: that with regard to the obſervation 
made by his learned friend, he certainly 
meant, and he beheved almoſt every gentle- 
man underſtood him to mean, that after the 
members had taken their ſeats in the houſe, 
they ought, every one of them, to look up- 
on themſelves as one of the repreſentatives of 
the whole body of the commons of Eng- 
land; and ought not to have any particu- 
lar byaſs for the county, city, or borough 
they repreſented : that this was ſo far from 
being a doctrine very extraordinary, or alto- 
gether new, that he wiſhed every gentleman 
in the houſe would make it a ſtanding rule 
for his conduct: that he could not help ob- 
ſerving, that there were ſome gentlemen in 
the houſe, who on many occaſions, confined 
their thoughts too much to the particular 
county, city, or borough they repreſented; 
but ſurely they muſt be ſenſible, that many 
things might happen in parliament which 
might be for the intereſt of the nation in 
general, though they might not, perhaps, 
tally ſo exactly with the particular intereſts 
of London, Liverpoole, Briſtol, or the like 
cities; and, in ſuch a caſe, the gentlemen 
mult certainly grant, that, as members of 
parliament, they ought to drop not only 
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their dependence upon, but even their con- 
cern for, the particular city they repreſent- 
ed, in order to concur with. the reſt of the 
members in what they judged to be for the 
general intereſt of the nation. At laſt, 


the ſybje&t being entirely exhauſted, the 


queſtion was put, and carried in the nega- 


n againſt one hundred and eighty- 
our. a | 
The minority had all along pretended to 
give out, that. conſidering the large and ſpeedy 
ſupplies, which his majeſty had received in 
the courle of this ſeſſion, the crown would 
have no occaſion to trouble the houle with any 
vote of credit. The miniſtry thought it need- 
leſs to contradict this report; conſcious, that, 


fiom the ſtate of affairs in Europe, the unpre- 


judiced part of the nation were fully convinc- 
ed that ſuch a vote would be abſolutely unne- 
ceſſary. | 8 
Accordingly, on the twenty eighth day 
of March, Sir Robert Walpole, delivered a 
meſſage to the houſe, importing, that, as the 
war, which had lately broke out in Europe, 
ſtill continued to rage, his majeſty hoped, 
he might be enablad to augment his forces, 
if ſuch an augmentation ſhould be found 
neceſſary, between the diſſolution of this 
parliament and the election of another. 
This meſſage occaſioned a violent diſpute, 
notwithſtanding which the majority compli- 
ed with it; and in conſequence of another 
meſſage, they prepared and paſſed a bill im- 
powering his majeſty to ſettle an annuity of 
five thouſand pounds for life on the princeſs 
royal, as a mark of his paternal favour and 
affectioun. 05 
The oppoſition, though more ſtrong, 
was not more ſucceſsful in the upper than 
in the lower houſe. The duke of Mart- 
borough. made a motion for a bill to regu- 
late the army, equivalent to that, which 
had been rejected by the commons; and, 
after a warm diſpute, -it met with the fame 
es: {5:7 ot cn n 
Then lord Carteret moved for an addreſs 
to the king, that he would be graciouſly 


7 
1 


pleaſed to acquaint the houſe, who adviſed his 
| majeſty 


tive by a majority of two hundred and 


F K 
= » 
223 2 „ „44 ee — 


majeſty to remove the duke of Bolton and 
Jord Cobham from their regiments; and 
what crimes were laid to their charge. This 
tropoſal was likewiſe rejected, at the end of a 
debate, in which the duke of Argyle ob- 
ſerved, that, though two lords had been 
removed, only one officer had loſt his com- 
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pealed to their own conſciences for the re. 
gularity of his conduct; and hoped the pro- 
vidence of God would dire& them to make 
choice of ſuch repreſentatives, as were moſt 
fit to be truſted with the care and preſer. 
vation of the Proteſtant religion, the pre. 
ſent eſtabliſhment, and all the religious and 


miſſion. This was meant of the lord Cob- 


ham, the duke of Bolton not having been 


bred to the army. e 
The anti- courtiers had always alledged, 


and perhps, not entirely without reaſon, that | 


the minifter exerted an undue influence 1n 
the election of the Scottiſh peers, In or- 
der, therefore, to remedy this evil three 
_ ſeveral motions were made and defended 
with great ability; but, as all of them ſeem- 
ed to reflect upon the conduct of the admi- 
niſtration, they were rejected by the ma- 
jority, and followed with vigourous pro- 
teſts. 

The public buſineſs being now diſpatch- 
ed, the king repaired to the houſe of lords 
on the ſixteenth day of April, and having 
given his aſſent to ſuch bills as were ready, 
made a ſhort ſpeech, io both houſes, import- 
ing, that it would be a great ſatisfaction to 
him, to fee a perfect harmony reſtored among 
thoſe, who were guided by one and the 
ſame principle: that he wiſhed there might 
be no other diſtinction, but of ſuch as meant 
the ſupport of the prelent happy conſtitu- 
tion in church and ſtate, and fuch as wiſhed 
to ſubvert both: that this was the only diſ- 
tinction, which ought to prevail in this 
country, where the intereſt of the king and 
people were inſeparably connected, and 
where they could not ſubſiſt, but by being 
kept in that cloſe relation: that if religion, 
liberty and property, were never, at any 
time more fully enjoyed, without not only 
an attempt, but even the ſhadow of a de- 
ſign, to alter or invade them, he begged 
thoſe ſacred names might not be employed 
as artful and plauſible ces to under- 
mane the preſent eſtabliſhment, which alone 
could preſerve them ſafe and inviolate: that 
be had nothing to wiſh, but that his people 
might not be ſequced or miſguided ; he ap- 


civil right of Great-Britain, The parliament 
was then prorogtied, afterwards diſſolved, 
and another convoked by the ſame procla- 
mation. 
Mean while the war, which had broke 
out upon the continent, continued to rage 
with great violence. The Ruſſian and Saxon 
army laid ſiege to Dantzick, in hopes of ſe- 
curing the perſon of king Staniſlaus. The 
inhabitants at firſt made ſome ſhow of reſiſ- 
tance: but finding all their efforts ineffec. 
tual, they were at laſt obliged to ſurrender, 
Staniſlaus eſcaped into the Pruſſian territo- 
ries: the Poliſh lords, who had followed 
his fortune, ſubmitted to Auguſtus : and 
that prince, having thus overcome his rival, 
and eftabliſhed his authority, returned in 
triumph to Dreſden. I 
In Germany the French met with unin— 
terrupted ſucceſs, but ſuſtained an irrepa- 
rable loſs in the death of the duke of Ber- 
wick, who was killed in the trenches, which 
he had opened before Philipſburg on the 
twenty-fixth day of April. The famous prince 
Eugene arrived on the Rhine, to aſſume the 
command of the Imperial army in that 
ee but he found himſelf ſo much in- 
rior to the enemy, that he was forced dur- 
ing the whole campaign, to remain upon 
the defenſive. Marſhal D' Asfeldt, who {e- 
conded the duke of Berwick in the command 
of the French army, continued to proſecute 
the ſiege of Philipſburg with unremitted 
vigour; and the garriſon of that place, 
after having made a brave and vigorous de- 
fence, was at laſt obliged to agree to a ca- 
pitulation. | 
The allies were no leſs ſucceſsful in Italy 
than in Germany. The French, having re- 
duced the caftle of Milan, and ſeveral other 
fortrefles, advanced into the Modeneze : 
while Don Carlos, at the hcad of Oe 
| All 
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Naples, and inveſted the towns of Geta and 
Capua. The Imperialiſts in thoſe parts were 


commanded by Count Merci: the Spaniards 


by the count de Mortimar; and theſe two 


generals haying come to an engagement 
in the neighbourhood of Bitonto, the lat- | 


ter obtained a complete victory over the for- 
mer. | 

On the twenty-ninth day of June was 
fought the battle of Parma, in which the 
German army ſuſtained a total defeat from 
the French, who killed the Imperial gene- 
ral, a great number of principal officers, and 
above five thouſand private ſoldiers. In con- 
ſequence of this event, the whole kingdom 
of Naples ſubmitted to Don Carlos, who be- 
gan to make preparations for attacking Si- 
cily, where ſome Spaniſh troops had already 
been landed. | 
Mean while, the Britiſh miniſtry exerted 
themſelves with great vigour in putting the 
nation in a poſture of defence; and this 
meaſure, conſidering the diſpoſition of ſome 
of the powers at war, was not only prudent, 
but even neceſſary. Of all the allies, the king 
of Sardinia was the only prince, who was 
ſincere in his profeſſions of friendſhip to 
England. 
Though the prime miniſter of Spain, 
who was lately dead, had, upon his death- 
bed, recommended to his maſter the pre- 
ſervation of peace with Great-Britain as the 
moſt valuable legacy he could leave him; 
yet that bigotted prince paid very little 
regard to his ſalutary advice. The eldeſt 


ſon of the pretender was ſuffered to ſerve 


in the army of Don Carlos, who had even 


the imprudence to inſinuate, that, when— 


ever his affairs would permit, he would 
ſupport the intereſt of the abdicated family. 
Nor were the French more reſerved in diſ- 
covering their unfriendly ſentiments towards 
England. They publiſhed about this time 
a ſevere edict compelling all Britiſh ſubjects 
either to quit that kingdom, or to enliſt in 


their armies. 


The ear! of Walgrave, the Britiſh mini- 


ſter at Paris, preſented a ſmart memorial on 
Vol. II. Nums. 51. 


nenen . 
and his . father's forces, took poſſeſſion . of 
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that ſubject; and the French miniſtry ex- 
cuſed themſelves, by alledging that they 
only meant to execute their edict againſt 
Britiſh and Iriſh vagabonds, and ſuch as had 
no viſible means of ſubſiſtence or ſettled place 
of abode. „ 

Mean while Great Britain continued to 
enjoy a profound tranquillity, with no other 
interruption, than what aroſe from the new 
elections, which were carried on with great 
zeal and induſtry by the two parties; but, 
notwithſtanding the utmoſt efforts of the 
oppoſition, the miniſtry obtained a conſide- 
rable majority. | 

A. D. 1735. The new parliament meet- 
ing on the tweaty-ſeventh day of January, 
the king, in his ſpeech to both houles, told 
them, that having undertaken, in concert 


with the States-General, to mediate between 


the powers at war, he had had ſo good 
ſucceſs, that a plan would ſpeedily be of- 
fered to the conſideration of all parties en- 
gaged in the war, as a baſis for a general 
negociation of peace: that he concluded a 
treaty with the crown of Denmark, a matter, 
he conceived of great importance in the pre- 
ſent conjuncture, and which, being attend- 
ed with ſome expence, he would order it to 
be ſubmitted to the conſideration of the com- 
mons: that he hoped they would approve of 
the ſteps he had taken for the ſecurity of the 
nation: and that while a war continued to 
rage in Europe, it would be proper, in all 
events, for Great - Britain to keep herſelf in a 
poſture of defence. gs 
The commons had no ſooner returned to 
their houſe, than a motion was made for an 
addreſs to his majeſty, thankfully acknow- 
ledging his wiſdom and goodneſs 1n pur- 
ſuing ſuch meaſures as tended towards 
peace and tranquillity, rather than to in- 
volve Great-Britain, and all Europe, too 
precipitately, in a general and bloody war: 
to expreſs the juſt ſenſe, which the houſe 
had, of his majeſty's tender regard for the 
public quiet and repoſe, and of his unweart- 
ed endeavours in forming, in concert with 
the States-General, ſuch a plan of a gene- 


ral pacification, as his majeſty, in his great 
5 E wiſdom 
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wiſdom, conceived to be conſiſtent with the | and which had been all expended within her- 
honour and intereſt of all parties, as far as ſelf: that neither his majeſty, nor his mi- 
the circumſtances of time, and the preſent | niſters, had ever behaved in ſuch a manner, 
poſture of affairs, would permit: to aſſure as that they ſhould be treated by the houſe 
the king, that the houſe would chearfully | with any marks of diſtruſt in an addreſs, 
and effectually raiſe ſuch ſupplies as ſhould which, at beſt, was but a mere matter of 
be neceſſary for the honour, and ſecurity of compliment: that thanking his majeſty for 
his majeſty and his kingdoms : and that, | not precipitating the nation into a war, was 
wiſdom, conceived to be conſiſtent with the | no other than thanking - him for his caution 
honour and intereſt of all parties, as far as and prudence : that with regard to the Dutch, 
the circumſtances of time, and the preſent} they were the beſt judges of their own af- 
poſture of affairs, would permit: to affure | fairs, and their conduct ought to be no rule 
the king, that the houſe would chearfully to Great-Britain : that, nevertheleſs, though 
and effectually raiſe ſuch ſupplies as ſhould they had not augmented their land forces, 
be neceſſary for the honour and ſecurity of| it was certain they had ſuſpended a. very 
his majeſty and his kingdoms: and that, large reduction of them, which they had in- 
whatever ſhould be the reſult of his majeſ-| tended to have made, when the troubles: of 
ty's gracious endeavours to procure the] Europe began: and finally, that the conduct 
bleſſings of peace and tranquillity, they | of his majeſty, in concerting with the Dutch 
would enable him to act that part, which | a general plan of pacification, was entirely a- 
honour and juſtice, and the true intereſt of | greeable to the maxims, by which the bal- 
his people, ſhould call upon him to under- | lance of power in Europe was to be maintain- 
take. | £ led. The queſtion being at laſt put, the ad- 
This motion, as uſual, was attended with | dreſs was voted by a majority of two hundred 
a violent debate. It was alledged on the | and ſixty- five againſt one hundred and eighty- 
one hand, that the houſe ought to be ex-! five. | 
tremely cautious, leſt their agreeing to the The next ſubject of debate was concerning 
addreſs ſhould be conſtrued into an approba- | a motion for encreaſing the number of ſea- 
tion of all the meaſures of the miniſter : | men to thirty thouſand, for the current {et- 
that the adminiſtration could claim very lit- vice of the year. The minority affirmed, that 
tle merit in putting the nation to ſuch im- twenty thouſand, the number employed laſt 
mence expences as ſhe had incurred in arm. year, was fully ſufficient : that the unneceſſa- 
ing both by ſea and land, without perform- ry naval armaments of Great-Britain, during 
ing one action of importance: and that, in] laſt ſummer, had occaſioned the ruin of Dant- 
any event, it was ridiculous to thank his zick, inaſmuch as they prevented the French 
majeſty for not precipitating the nation in- from failing in time to reheve it: that the 
to a war; the rather, as the Dutch, not-| Spaniards believing the Engliſh fleet, which 
withſtanding they had ſo much at ſtake, | was then fitted out, to be deſigned to act a- 
had not put themſelves to a ſhilling's ex- gainſt them in the Mediterranean, had oblig- 
pence during this critical ſituation of Eu- ed the French miniſtry to keep their ſhips at 
rope. Breſt, inſtead of failing to Dantzick, until 
It was urged on the other hand, that the | they could diſcover the deſtination of the Eng- 
tranquillity of the nation was owing to liſh ſquadron. 
its being in a poſture either of offence, or | The miniſtry replied, that gentlemen were 
defence, as occaſions, which were impoſſi- | greatly miſtaken if they imagined the French 
ble to be foreſeen, ſhould require: that the to have ever been ſerious in their deſign either 
' Increaſe and ſecurity of the trade of Eng- to relieve Dantzick, or to aſſiſt Staniſlaus in 
land were more than ſufficient to counter- | mounting the throne of Poland: that it 


ballance of all the charg es ſhe had incurred, was true, they had, laſt year, equipp A . 
| P | . Hest, 
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fleet, under pretext of relieving Dantzick ; 
and - had circulated a report, that this was 
their real intention; that, nevertheleſs, it 
was certain that the French fleet was not 
only detained at Breſt all ſummer, but or- 
ders were given by the courts of Verſailles 
and Madrid, to fit out in all their ports, 
all the ſhips that could poſſibly be got rea- 
dy: that theſe orders had obliged his ma- 
jeſty to encreaſe his ſea-forces with the ad- 
Aitional number of ſeven thouſand men; 
an expedient, which, in all probability, de- 
feated the deſigns, which the French and 
$paniards. had formed againſt theſe king- 
doms : that both theſe powers, far from re- 
kxing their preparations, were ſtrengthen- 
ing their marine with the utmoſt induſtry ; 
ſo that the addition of ſeven thouſand men 
to the marine of Great-Britain, was but a 
reaſonable augmentation : and that this mea- 
fure would appear the more neceſſary, when 
it was conſidered, that in a free country, 
like Great-Briaain, where there was no re- 
giſter for ſeamen, by which the fleet might 
be inſtantly manned, the government was 
obliged, upon any ſudden emergency, to 
have recourſe to preſſing, a moſt diſagreea- 
ble expedient, in a country of liberty. Theſe 
arguments were deemed ſo ſatisfattory, that 
the houſe agreed to the motion by a cenſide- 
rable majority. Le 

The public buſineſs being now finiſhed, 
and the ſupplies granted, amounting to up- 
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mediately after the prorogation, his majeſ- 
ty embarked for Holland, in his way to Ha- 
nover. 

At this period the affairs of Europe were 
in a very delicate and critical ſituation. The 


emperor expreſſed the utmoſt ſurprize at the 


moderation of his Britannic majeſty, who, 
he had all along flattered himſelf, would 
ſpeedily eſpouſe his quarrel. The king, in- 
deed, would, in all probability have taken 
ſuch a ſtep, could he have been convinced, 
that the court of Vienna deſerved ſuch a fa; 
vour at his hands, or that ſuch a meaſure 
could be ſafely embraced, at a time when the 

Dutch were ſo ſtrongly attached to the French 
intereſt, His majeſty, however, never loſt 


ſight of the common cauſe, but continued 


to ſupport it with his uſual ſpirit; and it 
was entirely owing to his wiſe and prudent 
conduct, that the balance of power was not, 
at this time, irretrievably ruined. 

The French had formed ſo powerful a 
party at the Ottoman court, that ſome divans 
had been actually held to deliberate upon a 
war with the emperor. The Britiſh and 


Dutch ambaſſadors were no ſooner informed 


of this circumſtance, than they tranſmitted an 
account of it to their reſpective maſters, who 
ſent them expreſs orders to counter-a& the 
deſigns of the French agents : and theſe mi- 
niſters ſucceeded fo well in their endeavours, 
that the Grand Signior laid aſide his hoſtile 
intentions, and his Britannic majeſty received 


wards of three millions, the king put an | the thanks of the emperor for this friendly 


end to the ſeſſion on the fifteenth day of 
May. He frankly acknowledged, that the 
plan of pacification, which he had formed 
with the States-General, had not yet proved 
effectual; but added, that he was {till de- 


termined to pe; ſiſt in the ſame pacific mea- 


ſures, and to ule his endeavours for compol- 
ing the troubles of Europe. He thanked 
the parliament for the power they had gi- 
ven him to augment his forces by ſea and 
land ; acquainted them with his intention 
to viſit his German dominions; and told 


them he ſhould conſtiturs the queen re- 


gent of the realm during his abſence, Im- 


| 


interpoſition. | 

Nor were the meaſures of the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry leſs effectual in preventing the flames 
of war from ſpreading into other parts of Eu- 
rope. A miſunderſtanding having lately hap- 
pened between the courts of Madrid and 
Liſpon, the king of Spain began to make 
ſuch preparations for war, that his Portugueſe 
majeſty had recourſe to his ufual ſupport in 
times of diſtreſs, to the aſſiſtance of the 
Engliſh nation. The miniſtry lent a favou- 
rable ear to his application, and reſolved toaf- 


ford him that relief which he ſeemed ſo much 
10 want. Accordingly, in the latter end of 
May, 


| | 
May, Sir John Norris ſet ſail with a fleet of 


twenty-eight ſhips of war, and, in a few 
days, arrived at Liſbon, where he was re- 
ceived by the inhabitants as their guardian 
and deliverer. The court of Spain affected 
to be highly enraged at this bold ſtep of the 
Engliſh miniſtry, and threatened immedi- 
ately to invade Portugal with a numerous 
army ; but, notwithftanding all their me- 
naces, they found it moſt adviſeable to iſſue 
orders for countermanding their military 
preparations. 

Mean while the powers at variance upon 
the Continent were, all of them, equally 
weary of the war; but none of them would 
condeſcend to make the firſt advances to- 
wards a peace. At length, by the good 
offices of the Britiſh miniſtry and the States 
general, a ceſſation of arms was procured, 
and conferences were opened for a general 
pacification, which, foon after, terminated 
in the concluſion of certain preliminary 


articles. 
A. D. 1736. 


Hanover: and on the fifteenth day of 
Jan vary opened the parliament with a ſpeech; 
in which he told them, that the plan of 
a pacification formed by the French 
Imperialiſts, was, in ſubſtance, the ſame 
with that, which had been concerted be- 
tween him and the States-general, though 
they had thought proper to communicate 
it as a new project; that he had agreed to 
this plan, which had been imparted to the 
kings of Spain and Sardinia, who, it was 
hoped, would likewiſe be perſuaded to 
accede to it; that he had already given 
orders for a reduction of his forces, both 
by ſea and land; but he flattered him- 
ſelf, they would think it reaſonable to 
continue ſome extraordinary expence, till 
the peace of Europe ſhould be more fully 
eſtabliſhed. 

The ſu m of ſeventy thouſand pounds was 


woted for making good the deficiences that 
might happen in the civil liſt by this bill, 
hic1 at length paſſed, though not without 


{ 


violent oppoſi tion. 


and 
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| In the month of February the king had 


[ſent two members of the privy council to 


the prince of Wales, with a meſſage propoſ- 
ing a marriage between his royal highneſs 
and the princeſs of Saxe-gotha. The pro. 
poſal being agreeable ro the prince, lord 
Delaware was diſpatched to- the court of 
Saxe-gotha to demand the princeſs, who ar. 
rived in England on the twenty-fifth day of 
April: and in two days after the nuptials 
were celebrated. Upon this occaſion Mr, 
Pulteney moved for an addreſs of congratu- 
lation to his majeſty, and was ſeconded by 
Mr. George Lyttleton and Mr. William Pitt, 
who took this opportunity of pronounc. 
ing elegant panegyrics on the prince of 
Wales, and his amiable conſort. Theſe two 
young members ſoon diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in the houſe by their eloquence and ſuperior 
abilities. | 

On the twentieth day of May, the king 
cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which 


| he told both houſes, that a farther conventi- 


In the month of Novem- 
ber, the king of Great Britain returned from 


on, concerning the execution of the preli- 
minaries, had been made and communicat- 
ed to him by the emperor and his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty : and that negociations 
were carrying on by the ſeveral powers en- 
gaged in the late war, in order to fettle a 
general pacification. He expreſſed great 
concern at ſeeing ſuch ſeeds of diſſenſion 
ſown among his people; he declared it was 
his defire, and ſhould ever be his care, to 
preſerve the preſent conſtitution in church 
and ſtate, as by law eſtabliſhed : he recom- 
mended a ſpirit of harmony and concord 
among all the Proteſtants of the nation, as 
the chief ſupport of that happy eftabliſh- 
ment: and acquainted them with his inten- 
tion to viſit his German dominions. Ac- 


rogued than he ſet out for Hanover, after 
having appointed the queen regent of the 
realm. X . l | 

In the courſe of this year there happened 
at Edinburgh a remarkable riot, which 
greatly engaged the attention of the public. 
One Wilſon a ſmuggler, a fellow of a 


bold and reſolute ſpirit, had been tried and 


condemned 


poo g EKS. ar od © = 


cordingly the parliament was no ſooner pro- 
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ed, that of reſcuing out of the hands of juſ- 
tice, his brother convict in the time of di- 
vine ſervice, and in the midſt of his guards, 
the magiſtrates of Edinburgh redoubled their 
uſual precautions for executing the ſentence 


againſt this deſperate criminal. When the 
executioner was cutting him down from the 


gallows, he was pelted, as uſual, with ſtones 
and dirt picked from the ſtreet by the boys 
and rabble. This circumſtance ſo provoked 
Porteous, captain of the trained bands, a man 


of a brutal diſpoſition and abandoned morals, 


who attended the execution, that he order- 
ed his men to fire among the people; by 
which precipitate order, ſeveral innocent 
people were killed and many more wound- 
ed. 

Porteous, who had no warrant for this bar- 
barous action, was committed to priſon, tried 
for murder, convicted upon full evidence, and 
condemned to be hanged : but, as the ſmug- 
glers were, at this time, remarkably. nume- 
rous, and ſeemed to ſet both civil and milita- 
ry power at defiance; and as ſome fayoura- 
ble circumſtances appeared at the trial of Por- 
teous, the queen thought proper to indulge 
him with a reprieve. 

The common people of Edinburgh reſent: 
ed this lenity ſhewn to a criminal, who was 
the object of their deteſtation. They formed 
a conſpiracy with the moſt amazing ſecreſy; 
and they reſolved to put Porteous to death on 
the very day, which the judges had fixed for 
his execution. 

Thus determined, they afſembled in dif- 
ferent bodies about ten o'clock at night, and 
blocked up the gates of the city, to prevent 
the admiſſion of the troops, that were quar- 
tered in the ſuburbs. They ſurprized and 
diſarmed the town guard: they broke open 
the priſon doors; dragged Porteous from 
thence to the place of execution; and leav- 
Ing him hanging by the neck on a dyer's pole, 
quietly diſperſed to their ſeveral habitations. 
This exploit was performed with ſuch con- 
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condemned by the lords of ſeſſion, for rob- duct and circumſpection as ſeemed to be the 

bing one of the officers of of the revenue; | reſult of a plan concerted by 

and having afterwards been guilty of one of 

the moſt 3 actions that ever was attempt- 
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perſons of con- 


ſequence: it therefore became die object of 


a very ſevere ſcrutiny. 

By this time all the belligerent powers in 
Italy had agreed to the preliminaries of peace 
concluded between the emperor and France. 
The duke of Lorraine had married the em- 
peror's eldeſt daughter, the arch-dutcheſs 
Maria Thereſa, and ceded Lorraine to France, 
even before he ſucceeded to Tuſcany. Don 
Carlos was crowned king of Sicily: Staniſlaus 
abdicated the crown of Poland: and Auguſ- 
tus was univerſally acknowledged ſovereign 
of that kingdom. The preliminanes were 
approved and ratified by the diet of the em- 
pre; and the king of Spain ſent orders for 
his troops to evacuate Tuſcany, and the pro- 
vinces in Italy yielded to the houſe of Au- 
ſtria. 

Prince Eugene, who had acted as the Im- 
perial plenipotentiary on this occaſion, did not 
live to ſee the happy fruits of his negociation. 
He died at Vienna, in April, at the age of 
ſeventy- three, leaving behind him the charac- 
ter of an invincible hero, an accompliſhed ge- 
neral, and a conſummate polititian. 

About the ſame time Great- Britain ſuffered 
a national loſs in the death of lord chancellor 
Talbot, who had, for ſeveral years, executed 
that high office with equal ability and upright- 
neſs. He died, univerſally lamented, in the 
month of February, at the age of fifty two; 
and was ſucceeded as chancellor by the lord 
Hardwicke. | 1 5 

A. D. 1737. The king being indiſpoſed, 
in conſequence of the fatigue he had ſuffered 
in a tempeſtuous paſſage from Holland, the 
parliament was opened by commiſſion on the 
firſt day of February. The lord chancellor, 
as one of the peers authorized by this com- 
miſſion, made a ſpeech in his majeſty's name 
to both houſes, whom he acquainted, that, 


with regard to foreign affairs, the reſpective 


acts of ceſſion being exchanged, and orders 
given for the evacuation and poſſeſſion of 
the ſeveral countries and places by the pow- 


ers concerned, according to the allotment and 


iſpoſition of the preliminary articles, the 
"WP great 


be made. againſt her peace by any of her 


- circumſtances of affairs would permit, made 


honour and intereſt of the nation: that he 


obſtruct the execution of the laws, and to vio- 


ſuppreſſed, afforded a melancholy proſpect, 
and required particular attention, leſt they 
' ſhould affect private perſons in the quiet en- 
joyment of their property, as well as the ge- 


iy inre-eſtabliſhing the general tranquillity 
of the nation. The commons having heard 
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great work of re-eſtabliſhing the general tran 
quillity was far advanced; but his majeſty 
was of opinion, that great attention ought to 
be paid to the final concluſion of the new 
ſettlement, which was to diſpoſe of ſuch con- 
fiderable parts of Europe : that though there 
was the moſt promiſing appearance of a ge- 
neral laſting tranquillity, yet common pru- 
dence called upon the Britiſh nation to avoid | 
an indolent ſecurity and too great a diſregard 
to future events: that, in a word, ſhe ought 
to be provided againſt all attempts that might 


enemies : that his majeſty had, as ſoon as. the 


ſuch a reduction of the public expences, as 
was conſiſtent with the quiet and fafety of his 


kingdcms, the {:curity of commerce, and the 


could not, without ſurprize and concern, ob- 
ſerve the many deſigns and contrivances car- 
ried on, in various ſhapes, and in different 

rts of the nation, tumultuouſly to reſiſt and 


late the peace of the kingdom: that theſe diſ- 
turbers of the public repoſe, conſcious that 
the intereſts of his majeſty and his people 
were the ſame, and ſenſible of the harmony 
that ſubſiſted between him and his parliaments; 
had levelled their ſedition againſt both, and, in 
their late outrages, had either directly oppol- | 
ed, or at leaſt endeavoured. to render ineffec- 


tual, ſome acts of the whole legiſlature : that | 
caſtle, and the lord Hardwicke, who affirm» 


the conſideration of the height, to which theſe 
audacious practices might riſe, if not timely. 


neral peace and good order of the. whole com- 

Both houfes preſented addrefles, in which 
they expreſſed their abhqrrence of the out- 
rages committed by the populace; and de- 
clared their reſolution to ſupport his majeſ- 


and conſequence: that, in his opinion, their 


if it ſhould appear, that the inhabitants and 


employing the military force in quelling the 


proceeded to take the ſupply into eonſidera- 
tion. They voted ten thouſand men for the 
ſca- ſervice: they fixed the land forces at ſe. 
venteen thouſand ſeven hundred and four; 
and, for maintaining theſe and defrayin 

other neceſſary expences, they continued the 
land and malt- tax, and granted his majeſty 
the ſum of one million out of the fin ing 


fund. | | 

In the beginning of the ſeſſion, the lord a 
Carteret obſerved, that, notwithſtanding the a 
powers, with which the civil magiſtrate was { 
armed, the military force had been employed d 
in ſuppreſſing the late diſturbances, none of In 


which, he ſaid, had proceeded from any ſpirit te 
of diſaffection to the government, but ve 

different cauſes: that the murder which had 
been committed by the populace of Edin. 
burgh, was of the moſt atrocious nature, 
and that the conſpiracy, which. had effected 
it was the more to be dreaded, as it was 
attended with no other diforder. than the 
perpetration of the crime, and ſeemed to 
have been formed by ſome perſons of rank 


lordſhips ought to make the moſt diligent 
and ſevere inquiry into this affair; to bring 
the delinquents to- condign puntſhment; 
and even to puniſh the city, of Edinburgh, 


magiſtrates had not exerted their utmoſt en- 
deavours, in order to ſuppreſs the inſurrection, 
He was anſwered by the duke of New- 


ed, that there was an abſolute neceſſity for 


late commotions. The earl. of Ilay under- 
took to prove, from the nature of the 
Union, and the goverpment in general, that 
the city of Edinburgh, in its corporate ca- 
pacity, could not. be disfranchiſed, for any 
crime of its magiſtrates, even ſuppoſing them 
to be guilty. He agreed, however, with 
the court-peers in thinking, that the late 
diſturbances had. proceeded from a ſpirit ot 
diſaffection in the populace ; and he inveigh- 
ed, with great ſeverity againſt the inſidious 
arts that had been uſed to alienate the minds 


and determined ſome controverted elections 


of 
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of the people from his majeſty's perſon and 


overnment. 


| 


Then the lord Carteret moved, that the 
provoſt and baillies of Edinburgh in the year 
1736; that the perſon commanding the city 
guard at the time of the riot in which captain 
Porteous was murdered; that the com- 
mander in chief of his majeſty's forces in 
Scotland, at the time of the ſaid riot ; ſhould, 
all of them, be ordered to attend the houſe : 
and that an humble addreſs ſhould be pre- 
ſented to his majeſty, deſiring, that the 
different accounts and papers relating to the 
murder of captain Porteous, might be ſubmit- 
ted to their inſpection. | 

Theſe documents being accordingly exa- 
mined, and all the witneſſes arrived, includ- 
ing three Scottiſh judges, a debate aroſe 
about the manner in which the laſt ſhould 
be interogated, whether at the bar, at the 
table, or on the woolpacks. Some Scottiſh 
lords maintained, that they had a right to fir 
next to the judges of England; but after a 
long debate, this claim was rejected, and 
the judges of Scotland appeared at. the bar 
in their robes. The queſtions put to them 
were few, and immaterial z. and the anſwers 
they returned, however ſatis factory in them- 
felves, contributed little to elucidate the 
grand object of inquiry, the murder of Por- 
tedus. 
At length, the houſe having procured all 
the intelligence that could poſſibly be ob- 
aired, a bill was brought in to diſable Alex- 
ander Wilſon, for aboliſhing the guard of 
that city, and for taking away the gates 
of the Netber-bow-port, ſo as to open a 
communication between the city, and the 
ſuburbs in which the king's troops were quar- 
tered, 

his bill was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the 
duke of Argyle, and many others. At 
length, however, after warm diſputes and 
violent altercations, the whole of it was re- 
duced to a ſimple act, diſabling Alexander 
Wilſon, the lord proveſt, from enjoying any 
office or place of magpiltracy in the city of 
Edinburgh, or elſewliere in Great-Britain, 
and for impoſing a fine of two thouſand 
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pounds upon the ſaid corporation for the be 
nefit of Porteous's widow. 
On the twenty-firſt day of June, his ma- 
jeſty put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, 
in which he ſaid, that he was extremely 
concerned to obſerve the licentiouſneſs of 
the times: that, under the colour and diſguiſe 
of liberty, they could not be inſenſible what 


ſcandal and offence it gave to all honeſt and 


ſober men, and how abſolutely neceſſary it 
was to reſtrain this exceſſive abuſe by a due 
and vigourous execution of the laws: that 
a defiance of all authority, a contempt of 
magiſtracy, and even a reſiſtance of the laws, 


were become too general, though equally 


prejudicial to the prerogative of the crown 
and the liberties of the people; the ſup- 
port of the one being inſeparable from the 
protection of the other: that he had ever 
made the laws of the land the invaria- 
ble rule of his actions: and he thought he 
might with reaſon expect in return all that 


ſubmiſſion to his government and authority, 


which the ſame laws had made the duty,. 
and ſhould always be the intereſt of his 
ſubjects. | | | 

The attention. of the public was now en- 
groſſed by an affair of a very delicate and 
intereſting nature. The princeſs of Wales 
had advanced to the very laſt month of her 
pregnancy, before the king and queen were 
informed of her being with child. She was 
twice conveyed from Hampton-court to the 
palace of St. James's, when her labour-pains 
were ſuppoſed to be approaching; and at 
length was delivered of a daughter, the 
princeſs Auguſta, about two hours after her 
arrival. 

The king was no ſooner apprized of this 
event than he ſent a meſſage by the earl of 
Eſſex to the prince, congratulating him upon 
the birth of the princeſs, but at the ſame 


time, expreſſing his diſpleaſure at the con- 


duct of his royal higneſs, as an indignity of- 
fered to himſelf and the queen. The prince 
deprecated his majeſty's anger in ſeveral ſub- 
miſſive letters, and implored the queen's. 
mediation. The princeſs joined her intrea.. 


ties to thoſe of his royal hi ghneſs; but al] 
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fectual. 
The king in another meſſuge ſent by the 
duke of Grafton, obſerved, that the whole 
of the prince's conduct had, for a conſider- 


able time paſt, been ſo entirely void of all 
duty to him, that he long had reaaſon to 


be hi offended at his deport ment: that, 
ale ae his regard and con- 
fidence from thoſe, by whoſe inſtigation and 
advice he was directed and encouraged in His 
unwartantable behaviour to him and the 
queen, and until he returned to his duty, 
he ſhould not reſide in his palace; which he 
would not ſuffer to be made the reſort of 
thoſe, who, under the appearance of an at- 
tachment to the prince, fomented the diviſion 
which he had raiſed in his family, and there- 


by weakened the common intereſt of the 
whole: that in this fituation, he would admit 
of no reply; but when his actions ſhould. 


manifeſt a juſt ſenſe of his duty and ſub- 
miſſion, that circumſtance might induce 
him to pardon what, at preſent, he moſt 


juſtly reſented: that, in the mean time, it 


was his pleaſure, that the prince ſhould quit 
St. James's with all his family, when it could 
be done without prejudice or inconvenience to 
the princeſs : and that he ſhould, for the pre- 
ſent, leave to the princeſs the care of his grand- 
daughter, until a proper time called upon him 
to conſider of her education. OT; 


In obedience to this meſſage the prince re- 


tirrd to Kew, and made other efforts to -be 
re- admitted into his majeſty's favour, which, 
however, he could not regain. Neverthe- 
leſs, he ſent lord Baltimore, one of his do- 
meſtics, to the lord Grantham, the queen's 
chamberlain, entreating to know whether 
ſhe would receive a letter from him, in miti- 
gation of his conduct. Her majeſty declin- 
ing that expedient, the princeſs wrote a 
humble and ſubmiſſive letter to the king, 
who returned an anſwer full of affection and 
civility to her highneſs; though it plainly ap- 
peared, that his diſpleaſure at the conduct 
of the prince was rather encreaſed than abat- 
gd. The princeſs wrote a like ſubmiſſive 
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their humility and ſupplication proved inef- | 


letter to the queen, who anſwered” it in a 
very kind and affectionate manner; but, at 
the ſame time inſinuated, that the king had 
more reaſon to be diſpleaſed with the 
prince, than either ſhe or the public appre- 
hended. | | 

Such was the concluſion of a correſpon- 
dence, which, as ſoon as it was finiſhed, was 
publiſhed by authority, and made various 
impreſſions on the minds of the public, 
The candid and impartial part of the nation 
believed, and even openly affirmed, that 
both the King and the prince were impoſed 
upon by thote, who found their account in 
creating a difference between them. 

However unjuſtifiable the prince's conduct, 
which can by no means be defended, the 
puniſhment ſeems to have been rather ſevere, 
if not rigorous and cruel; for he was not 
even admitted into the preſence of the queen 
his mother, in her laſt moments, to 1mplore 
her forgiveneſs, and receive ber laſt bleſſing. 
She died of a mortification in her bow:ls, 
on the twentieth day of November, in the 
fifty-fifth year of her age, regretted as a 
princeſs of uncommon penetration, extenſive 
generoſity, and a pattern of conjugal fidelity 
and affection. * 

A. D. 1738. The king of Great-Britain 
opened the parliament, on the twenty- fourth 
day of January, with a ſhort ſpeech, re- 
commending the diſpatch of the public bu- 
ſineſs with prudence and unanimity. Each 
houſe preſented a warm addreſs of condo- 
lance, on the queen's death, with which he 
appeared to be deeply affected. The firſt, 
and indeed the principal buſineſs that came 
before them in the courſe of this ſeſſion, 
was an enquiry into the Spaniſh depreda- 
tions. 

His majeſty had referred this ſubject to a 
committe of the privy council, where the 
merchants endeavoured to make good 
their allegations. Their cauſe was ſpecious 
and popular; the public readily eſpouſed 
their quarrel; they were befriended by the 
anti-courtiers in both houſes, who wanted 


to force the miniſtry into a war with mo : 
Kg and, 


A. D. 1738.) 
and; encouraged by all theſe favourable cir- 
cumſtances, they delivered a very ſpirited 
zetition to the lower houſe, repreſenting, 
that the Spaniards had paid ſo little regard 
to his majeſty's moſt gracious endeavours to 
obtain juſtice to his ſubjects, that they had 


continued their depredations, almoſt. ever 


ſince the treaty of Seville; and more parti- 


cularly laſt year had carried them to a great- 


er heighth than ever; that they had arbi- 
trarily ſeized ſeveral ſhips with their effects, 
belonging to his majeſty's ſubjects, on the 
high ſeas, in the deſtined courle of their 
voyages to and from the Britiſh colonies, 
amounting to a very conliderable value: 
that the captains and maſters of the ſaid 
ſhips had been, according to the laſt ad- 
vices of the petitioners, and were, as the 
petitioners believed, at that very time, 
confined by the Spaniards in the Welt In- 
dies: and the crews were now in ſlavery in 
Old Spain, where they were moſt inhu- 
manly treated ; that that cruel people made 
it their practice to, attack and board al] 
Britiſh merchant-ſhips they met with in the 
American ſeas, under. pretence of ſcarching 
for goods, which they deemed contraband, 
or not agreeable to their own arbitrary will 
and pleaſure, contrary to the law of nations, 
and in manifeſt violation of the treaties ſub- 
ſiſting between the two crowns; that, by theſe 
unjuſt and violent proceedings of the Spani- 
ards, the Britiſh trade and navigation to and 
from America was rendered very unſafe and 
precarious. inſomuch, that the inſurance 
from Jamaica had greatly riſen on that ac- 
count only; and that, without ſome ſpeedy 
and effectual remedy, the American trade 
and navigation, together with the revenue 
of the crown ariſing from it, wovld be great- 
ly diminiſhed, if not entirely loſt; that al- 
though his Catholic majeſty had engaged by 
the treaty of Seville, and by a ſubſequent 
declaration, to cauſe reparation forthwith 
to be made to the unhappy ſufferers, yet was 
there no inſtance of. ſuch ſatisfaction having 
been given; ſo far from it, that, whilſt the 
Britiſh ſubjects were amuſed with vain and 


truifleſs hopes of recovering their effects, the 
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Spaniards had committed farther inſults up- 


on them, and ſtill continued the ſame un- 
juſt practices; that the cedulas or orders, 


iſſued by the court of Spain, to their gover- 


nours in America, were only calculated, as 


the petitioners had reaſon to apprehend, to 
evade giving ſatisfaction to the Engliſh 


ſubjects; for, to the beſt of the petition- 


ers knowledge, there never had been one of 


thoſe cedulas executed, nor any governour 


recalled or puniſhed for refuſing to comply 


with them: that, for any nation to aſſume. 


the power of detaining or rummaging the 


Britiſh ſhips, upon their lawful voyages on 
the American ſeas, was, in effect, as the 
petitioners conceived, claiming and exer- 


ciſing the ſole ſovereigaty of thoſe ſeas; 
that if the Spaniards ſhould be ſuffered to 
act in this injurious manner, to inſult the 


perſons of his majeſty's ſubjects, or to plun 
der their property, the petitioners were of 


opinion, that..ſuch practices would be at- 
tended not only with a great obſtruction to 
the valuable branch of our commerce and 
navigation, but alſo, with conſequences ſtill 


therefore, as the meaſures hitherto purſued 
had proved ineffectual, they humbly- hoped 
the houſe would take the matter into their 
moſt ſerious conſideration, and would provide 
ſuch means, as to them ſhould ſeem moſt 
proper, for procuring relief to the unhappy 
ſufferers, and for preventing all inſults and 
depredativns on the Britiſh ſubjects for the 
future. | 

This petition, re-inforced by others of the 
like nature from moſt of the trading, towns 


the houſe, that a motion was made to ad- 
dreſs his majeſty for copies of all the repre- 
ſentations ſent by the miniſtry of England to 
that of Spain, ſince the firſt day of Novem- 
ber laſt, and of ſuch anſwers as had been 
returned to theſe remonſtrances. 

Mean while, the lords were no leſs. eager 
than the commons, in enquiring into the 
ſubject of the Spaniſn depredations. The 
lord Carteret, who had ſtudied the matter 


with great accuracy, endeavoured to prove, 
5 G that 


more fatal to Great Britain: and that, 


in the kingdom, had ſuch an influence upon 
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that the baſis of all Europea 


own colonies and plantations; and that, 
therefore, no ſhip, which was not actually 


in the ports or harbours of Spain, could, with. 


any ſhew of equity, be either ſearched or ſe- 
eured by the Spaniards. 

He affirmed, that the modes of viſiting 
and ſearching, mentioned by the treaty of 
1667, were applicable to the European na- 
vigation alone, and not to the American; 
becauſe that treaty took it for granted, that 
no trade could be carried on between the 
Spaniards and the Engliſh in America, and, 
conſequently, that there could be no object of 
ſearch, unleſs the ſhips of one nation ſhould 


be found actually trading within the ports | p 
and harbours of the other. And he confirmed 


this aſſertion by the practice of the French 
and the Dutch, who had poſſeſſions in Ame- 
rica, and who iaviolably adhered to the ſame 
excluſive privileges. 
Ne ſhewed, that there could not be the 
ſhadow of a pretext for any Spaniſh veſſels 
ta ſtop an Engliſh ſhip in the open ſea; and, 
with regard to the claim, which the Spa- 
niards made, of ſtopping ſhips, within a 
certain diſtance fron! the ſhore, he ob- 
ſerved, that nothing could be more un- 
juſt and unreaſonable; becauſe, in a coaſt 
ſo extenſive, ſo unequal, and fo little known 
as that of America, it was often impoſſi- 
ble for Britiſh ſhips to perform their voyages 
from one Engliſh colony to another, with- 
out being Jometimes driven, by winds, 
tides, or currents, within ſuch diſtances of 
the Spaniſh coaſt, as they might deem to be 
unlawful. | 
The houſe were fo well ſatisfied with his 
lordſhip's reaſoning, that they unanimouſly 
agreed in prefenting an addreſs to his ma- 
j In anſwer to which his majeſty ſaid, 
that he was ſenſibly touched with the many 
hardſhips and injuries ſuſtained by his trad- 


—. 


ing ſubjects in America, from the cruelties 


and unjuſt depredations of the Spaniards: 
that they might be aſſured of his care to 
procure ſatisfaction for the injuries they had 


n commerce in 
America, conſiſted in each nation reſeryving 
to itſelf an excluſive right to trade with its 


minds of the 
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already ſuffered, to ſecure the freedom of 
navigation for the future, and to maintain to 
his ſubjects the full enjoyment of all the rights 
to which they were entitled by treaty and the 
law of nations : and that he doubted not but 
he ſhould have their aſſiſtance in the ſupport 
of ſuch meaſures, as might be neceflary for 
this purpoſe, 

Such was the concluſion of an inquity, 
which, ever ſince the meeting of parlia. 
ment, had wholly engroſſed the attention of 
the public. So entirely, indeed, were the 
people occupied with this inte. 
reſting object, that very little regard was paid 
to other affairs, ſome of them too, of no ſmall 
importance. 

On the twentieth day of May his majeſty 
ut an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in 


which he obſerved. that, agreeable to what 


had appeared to be the concurrent opinion of 
both houſes of parliament, he had given or- 
ders to repeat, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt preſ- 
ſing manner, his inſtances at the court of 
Spain for obtaining ſatisfaction for the many 


injuries and loſſes ſuſtained by his trading 


ſubjects in America, and for effectually ſe- 
curing their rights for the future; and he 
hoped, from the juſtice and equity of the 
Catholic king, to procure and eſtabliſh a free 
and uninterrupted exercife of trade and na- 
vigation between: the ſubjects of the two 
crowns, agreeable to treaties and the law of 
nations. 

Four days after the concluſion of the {el- 
ſion; the princeſs of Wales was delivered of 
a ſon, who was baptized by the name of 
George, and who now fits upon the throne. 
His birth was celebrated with uncommon re- 
| joicings: addrefles of congratulation were 

preſented to the king by thetwo univerſities, 
and almoſt all the cities and corporations in 
the kingdom. But the prince of Wales fill 
laboured under the diſpleaſure of his majeſty, 
who had ordered the lord chamberlain to 
ſignify in the gazette, that no perſon, who 
viſited the prince, ſhould be admitted into 
his majeſty's preſence at any of the royal 


| 


palaces. 
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The act to diſcourage the retail of ſpiri- was quartered at Bradford, Trowbridge, 


tuous liquors had incenſed the populace to 
ſuch- a degree as occaſioned numberleſs tu- 


mults in the cities of London and Weſtmin- 


Melk 
mouth. | 
About the ſame period a moſt dangerous 


am, Chippenham, Wetſbury and Yar- 


ſter: They were ſo addicted to the uſe of inſult was committed upon juſtice, by a par- 


that pernicious compound known by the ap- 
pellation of gin, that they ran all riſques ra- 
ther than forego it entirely; ard ſo little re- 
gard was paid to the law, by which it was 


ty of ſailors, at Wapping, who cut down from 
the gibbet, and brought to life, one Buchinan, 
who had been condemned t6 be hanged for 
murder; and, notwithſtanding the atrociouſ- 


ohibited, that, in leſs than two years, twelve neſs of the crime, and the danger of the ex- 
thouſand perſons were, within the bills of | ample, ſo much were the offenders favoured 


mortality, convicted of having!fold it illegal- 
ly. Near one half of that number was caft 
in the penalty of one hundred pounds; and 
three thouſand perſons paid ten pounds 
each, rather than undergo the diſgrace 
of being committed to the houſe of correc- 
tion. 

In October of this year, a ſet of French 
players, notwithſtanding all the legal proviſi- 
ons which had been made againſt vagrants, at. 
tempted to exhibit a French comedy on the 
theatre, in the Hay- market; but were rout- 
ed by the audience. The ſtrollers, however, 
who, in fact, had no licence for playing, were 
moſt unwarrantably ſupported by De Veil, 
the buſy pragmatical juſtice of Weſtminſter, 
who was. ſo imprudent as to attempt reading 
the riot act, and even ordered a party of 
the guards upon the ſtage; an expedient, 
which, had he proceeded, would certainly 
have endangered the hives of many innocent 
perſons : but, happily, the reſolution of the 
audience prevented any bad conſequences : the 
guards were hindered from coming on the 
ſtage; and the tumult ended in ſilencing the 
plavers, who were obliged to rctire to their 
own country. | 
A more dangerous ſpirit appeared, at the 
fame time, in the Weſtern counties of Eng- 
land, where a number of journeymen and 
ſervants, who had been ill uſed by their maſters, 
roſe in a tumultuous manner, and committed 
the moſt terrible outrages againſt the perſons 
and properties of thoſe, who had incurred their 
reſentment. In order to quell theſe diltur- 
bances, and prevent the flames of ſedition from 
ſpreading into other counties, a body of troops 


y 
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by the pubſic, that not one of them could ever 
be diſcovered. | 

On the firſt day of February the ſeſſion was 
opened by a ſpeech from his majeſty, who 
laid, that, ſupported by the concurrent advice 
of both houſes of parliament, he had loſt no 
time in making preparations to do himſelf and 
his people juſtice, if the conduct of the court 
of Spain had laid him under that neceſſity : 
that he had, at the ſame time, in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, repeated his inſtances for obtaining 
ſuch reparation for the many injuries and 
loſſes already fuſtained, and ſuch effectual 
ſecurity for the future, as might prevent the 
couſequences of an open rupture : that he had 
now the ſatisfaction to acquaint them, that 
the meaſures he had purſued, had been fo 
ſucceſsful, that a convention was concluded 
and ratified between him and the king of 
Spain, by which, upon a ſtrict examination of 
the demands on both ſides, that prince had 
obliged himſelf. to make reparation to the 
Britiſh ſubjects, by the payment of a certain 
ſtipulated ſum: hat plenipotentiaries were- 
likewiſe named and appointed, for regulating, 
within a limitted time, all thoſe grievances. 
and abuſes, which had hitherto interrupted. 
the Britiſh commerce and navigation in the 
American ſeas ; and for ſettling all matters 
in diſpute in ſuch a manner, as might, for 
the future, prevent and. remove all new cauſes 
and pretences of complaint, by a ſtrict ob- 
ſervance of our mutual treaties, and à juſt 
regard to the rights and priviledges be- 
longing to each nation: and finally that he 


N 


deen. order the convention to be laid before 
them. 5 | 
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” ot commons had no ſooner. returned to 
their houſe, than Sir Hanbury Williams 
moved for an addreſs to his majeſty in the 
uſual ſtrain. This motion was-violently op- 
poſed by all the antiminiſterial party. Sir John 

arnard ſaip, that the ſpeech itſelf was moſt 
abſurdly worded, becauſe it declared, that 
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them, for a limited time, to export their pro. 
duce directly to foreign parts, under proper 
reſtrictions : the other making more effec. 
tual proviſions for ſecuring the duties laid 
upon the importation of foreign ſugars, rum 
and molaſles into Great-Britain and his ma- 


jeſty's plantations in America. | 


plenipotentiaries were appointed to regulate 
the grievances and abuſes that had happened 
to the Britiſh ſubjects, from the inſolence 
and cruelty of the Spaniards : that, in his 
opinion, to regulate abuſes implied a conti- 
nuance of them, but only under a different 
form; and indeed, that the whole ſubſtance 


Notwithſtanding the evident utility of 
theſe bills to the ſugar colonies, petitions 
were preſented againſt them by the mer- 
chants of London, Briſtol, Liverpool, and 
other places; but the objections of the pe- 
titioners were either ſo frivolous or ſelfiſh 


that little regard was paid to them by the 


of the convention was liable to the ſame ob- parliament. 


jection. 


1 


At the ſame time an act paſſed for grant- 


He therefore diſapproved of any expreſ- ing a reward of five thouſand pounds to 


fons, that could have the leaſt appearance of 
approving ſo deſtructive a meaſure, and 
thought the addreſs ought to be confined to 
the ſimple expreſſions of thanking his ma- 
jeſty for his gracious ſpeech, and aſſuring 
him that the houſe would grant him ſuch 
ſupplies as ſhould be neceſſary for the hon- 
our and ſecurity of his majeſty and his 
kingdoms; and that they would endeavour 
to avoid all heats and animoſities in carry- 
ing on the public buſineſs in that critical 
conjuncture. This laſt motion, however, 
was conſidered as equally unreaſonable and 
diſreſpectful to his majeſty : it was therefore 
rejected, and the addreſs voted in the uſual 
tile. 

The convention being ſubmitted to the 

inſpection of the commons, the whole houſe 
went into a committee on this important 
ſubject: and the principal ſpeakers on both 
ſides exerted their utmoſt abilities, cither in 
attacking or defending the meaſure, 
Petitions were preſented againſt the 
treaty by the merchants trading to A- 
merica, by the city of London, and by 
almoſt all the towns and corporations in the 
kingdom. | 

In the courſe of this ſeſſion, a very ſalu- 

tary law paſſed ſor the encouragement of the 
woollen manufacture; and two bills in be- 


half of the ſugar colonies ; one, Permitting 


| 


| 


Joanna Stevens, on her diſcovering, for the 
benefit of the public, a noſtrum for the cure 
of perſons afflicted with the ſtone. The 
powers of the commiſſioners too, appointed 
to ſuperintend the building of Weſtminſter 
Bridge, were conſiderably enlarged by ano- 
ther ct; and a lottery was eſtabliſhed 


for railing money to defray the expence 


of this uſeful and patriotic undertaking, 
The public buſineſs being entirely finiſh- 
ed, the king came to the houſe of peers on 
the fourteenth day of June, and put an end 
to the ſeſſion with a ſhort ſpeech, in which 
he exhorted all, who profeſſed themſelves 
zealous aſſertors of the rights and privileges, 
laws and liberties of their country, and of 
the Proteſtant religion, under the preſent 
eltabliſnment, to unite their endeavours in 
defence of theſe ineſtimable bleſſings; and 
expreſſed his wiſhes, that the honour, proſ- 
perity, and ſafety of the kingdom, might 
become one common cauſe, and reconcile 
all civil diſcords and diviſions, that fo, by 


their firmneſs and unanimity, they might 


diſappoint the hopes and expectations ot 
their enemics. 

A. D. 1739. The Engliſh were, by this 
time, ſo highly incenſed at the numerous 
depredations committed by the Spaniards, 
that a war between the two nations was be- 


come altogether unavoidable, Letters of 
; marque 
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1 B. 1739] 1 1 
marque and repriſal were granted againſt the 


ſubjects of his Catholic majeſty: a promotion 


was made of general officers : the troops were 


augmented: a reinforcement ſent to admiral 


Haddock, who had been for ſome time cruil- | 


ing in the Mediterranean: and an embargo 
was laid on all merchant ſhips outward 
bound. | 2 
at the ſame time Mr. Keene, the Britiſh 
miniſter at Madrid, was ordered to declare 
to the Spaniſh court, that his Britannic ma- 
jeſty inſiſted upon a formal renunciation, on 
the part of Spain, ofall claims of ſearching Bri- 
tiſn ſhips, as the baſis of a future treaty : and 
that the honour of the Britiſh crown and na- 
tion would not ſuffer any farther negocia- 
tions, but upon that condition: that he 
likewiſe expected the immediate execution of 
alll that had been ſtipulated on the part of 
Spain by the convention; and that the Bri- 
tiſh rights to Georgia and Carolina ſhould be 
expreſsly acknowledged in the future treaty : 
and finally, that the failure of the court of 
Spain to fulfil the terms of the convention, 
had given a new turn to the ſtate of affairs be- 
tween the two courts: a circumſtance, that 
intitled his Britannic majeſty to be more 
peremptory, and to riſe in his demands ; the 
rather as the Spaniſh breach of faith had o- 
bliged Great-Britain to incur vaſt expenres 
in fitting out armaments both by fea and 
land. | 


To theſe demands the king of Spain re- 


plied, that he looked upon the orders, which 
had been iſſued, for repriſals as acts of hoſ- 
tility ; and that he hoped, with the aſſiſ- 
tance of heaven and his allies, he ſhould be 
able to ſupport a good cauſe againſt his ad- 
verſaries. He likewiſe publiſned a manifeſ 
to in juſtification of his own conduct, com- 
plaining that the Spaniſh ſhips, taken by 
the Engliſh, had been rated at an exhorbi- 
tant price : that admiral Haddock had re- 
ceived orders to cruiſe with his ſquadron be- 
tween the capes of St. Vincent and St. Mary, 
in order to 1urprize the aſſogue-ſhips : that 
letters of repriſal had been publiſhed at Lon- 
don, in a ſtile injurious to the Spaniſh crown, 
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and had even been carried into execution 


in different parts of the world. e -x. 
cuſed the non-payment of the rine:y five 
thouſand pounds ſtipulated in the conventi- 
on, by affirming, that the Britiſh cur nd 
firſt infringed the articles of that treaty, by 
the orders {ent to admiral Haddock ; by con- 
tinuing to fortify Georgia and Carolina ; by 
denying the power of his Catholic majeſty to 
ſuſpend the Aſſiento for negroes; a power, 
that had been expreſsly aſſerted in de la 
Quedra's proteſt on the validity ef which 
depended the validity of the convention; by 
eluding the payment of the fixty-eight thou- 
ſand pounds due to Spain from the South-ſca 
company; by the Engliſh court's neglecting 
to furniſh their plenipotentiaries with the ne- 
ceſſary inſtruftions within the time limited; 
and, laſt of all, by their plenipotentiaries 
having inſiſted upon a liberty of free navi- 
gation in the American ſeas, and claiming 
it as a right, by the law of nations, and by 
treaties, 


Mean while the conduct of the French 


court, and of the States-general was not a 
little problematical. The former, it was 
ſtrongly apprehended, notwithſtanding their 
profeſſions to the contrary, would declare in 
favour of the Spaniards: the latter, there 
was reaſon to, ſuſpect, would chuſe to remain 
neuter. Mr. Horace Walpole had been 
ſent to the Hague, in order, if poſſible, to 
perſuade the ſtates to eſpouſe the cauſe 
of Great-Britain; but all he could obtain 
from their high-mightineſſes was a vague 
promiſe, that they would ſtill continue 
to cultivate the friendſhip of the Engliſh, 
and would not fail, in caſe of neceſſity, to 
furniſh them with the ſuccours, ſtipulated by 
treaty. 

As the Spaniards were far from being 
ready for the immediate proſecution of a 
war, the French king endeavoured to ſuſ- 
pend the commencement of. hoſtilities, by 


offering his mediation to compromiſe all 


differences between the courts of London 
and Madrid. But the Britiſh miniſtry repli- 
5 H | 


ed 
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ed, that matters were gono too far to leave 
any room for an accommodation: and that, 
of all the powers in Europe, his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty had the leaſt pretence to the office of 
a mediator : eſpecially as his miniſters, at the 
Hague and elſewere, had publickly declared, 


that, in caſe of a war, France was bound| 


by the ſtrongeſt ties to aſſiſt Spain with the 
utmoſt vigour. The Engliſh were now ſen- 
fible, that they muſt ſtand alone in the quar- 
lel; but animated, as they were, with an 

uncommon animoſity TE the Spaniards, 
they never thought of the difficulty of the 
undertaking; their whole attention was en- 
groſſed by the agreeable proſpect of reveng- 
ing the inſults they had received. from the 
enemy. 

Mean while the animoſity between the two 
courts of Great-Britain and Spain was every 
day becoming more violent and incurable. 
The Engliſh ſquadron in the Mediterranean 
had already made prizes of two Caracca 
ſhips. The king had iſſred out orders for 


augmenting his land forces, and raiſing a 


body of marines: and a great number of 
ſhips of war were put in. commiſſion. Ad- 
miral Vernon had been ſent to the Weſt-In- 
dies to aſſume the command of the ſquadron 
in thoſe ſeas: and to attack the trade and 
| ſettlements of the Spaniards. 

This gentleman had rendered himſelf con- 
ſiderab e in the houſe of commons, by ex- 
cl aiming agcinſt the power, the perfidy, and 
ambition of the French, and loudly con- 
demning the meaſures of the miniſtry, which 
he ſuppoſed to be too favourable to that 
treacherous and deceitful people. He was 
eſteemed a good officer, and his boiſterous 
and noiſy manner ſeemed to add freſh merit 
to his character. As he had once command- 
ed a ſquadron in the Weſt-Indies, he was 
perfectly well acquainted with thoſe ſeas : and, 
in a debate on the Spaniſh depfedations, he 
happened to affirm, that Porto-Bello on the 
Spaniſh main might be eaſily reduced, nay, 
he even declared, that he would undertake, 
upon the penalty of his head, to reduce it 
with ſix ſhips only. | 
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he minority did not fail to avail them- 
ſelves of this offer. They extolled Vernon 
as another Drake or Raleigh. In a word 
they propoſſeſſed the public ſo much in his 
favour, that the miniſter, in order to appeaſe 
the popular clamour on this ſubject, conſented 
to ſend him as commander in chief to the 
Weſt-Indies. | 

By this time matters were brought to ſuch 
extremities between the two courts, that no- 
thing was wanting to produce an open rup- 
ture, but a declaration of war, which was ac. 
cordingly publiſhed at London with the uſual. 
ſolemnity on the ninteenth day of October. 
Many Engliſh merchants began to equip pri- 
vateers, and arm their trading veſſels, to pro- 
tect their own commerce as well as to diſtreſs 
that of the enemy. 

The parliament meeting on the: fifteenth 
day of November, his majeſty, in his ſpeech, 


informed both. houſes, that he had augment- 


ed his forces by ſea and land; and expreſſ- 
ed his apprehenſion, that the heats and ani. 
moſities, which had been induſtriouſly raiſ- 
ed in the kingdom, had encouraged Spain 


to act in ſuch a manner, as rendered it ne- 
ceſſary for him to have recourſe to arms. 
Affectionate addreſſes were preſented by both 


houſes, after a faint oppoſition made by the 
minority. | : 

The practice of preſſing ſeamen in order 
to man the navy, had long been a ſubject of 
complaint in England. Many expedients 
had been propoſed for remedying this evil; 
but as a'l of them had been found to be at- 
tznded with conſequences more dangerous 
than the practice itſelf, none of them 4 

e 
minority, however, who never failed to lay 
hold of every pretext, whether good or bad, 
of condemning the meaſures of the court, 


raiſed, at this time, a moſt violent outcry 


againſt the miniſtry, on account of this in- 
vidious, though neceſſary cuſtom. 8 

In order, therefore, to ſilence their ela- 
mours, a bill was introduced by Sir Charles 
Wager, for regiſtering all ſeamen, water- 


men, fiſhermen, lightermen, keelmen, barge- 


men, 
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men, and ſea-faring men, capable of ſer- 
vice at ſea, throughout his majeſty's do- 
minions. 

A. D. 1740. The king, having, by meſſage, 
communicated to the houſe tis intention of 
diſpoſing of the princeſs Mary in marriage 
to prince Frederic of Heſſe; and ex refled 
his hope, that the commons would enavie 
him to give a ſuitable portion with his daugh- 
ter; they unanimouſly agreed to grant fo: ty 
thouſand pounds for that purpoſe: and pre- 
ſented an addreſs of thanks to his majeſty, 
for having communicated to the houle the 
intended marriage. | 

The houſe then proceeded to ſettle the 
ſupply. They provided for twenty-eight 
thouſand land- forces, beſides ſix thouſand 
marines. They enabled his majeſty to equip 
a very powerful navy: they voted the ſub- 
dy to the king of Denmark; and they em- 
powered their ſovereign to defray certain ex- 
traordinary expences, not ſpecified in the 
eſtimates. In order to anſwer all theſe grants, 
they imp sſed a land tax of four ſhiliings- in 
the pound: and enabled his majeſty to de- 
duct twelve hundred thouſand pounds from 
the ſinking fund: in a word, the expence 
of the war, curing the courſe of the enſuing 
year, amounted to about four millions. 

On the thirteenth day of March, a ſhip 


bleſſed with ſucceſs equal to the juſtice of 
his cauſe, | 

During the greateſt part of this winter, 
the poor had been grievouſly afflicted, in 
conſequence of a ſevere froſt, which began 
in December, and continued till the end of 
February. The river Thames was ſo tho- 
roughly frozen over, that it was as much 
crouded with ſhops and carriages, as the 
ſtieets. The navigation was entirely ſtop- 
ped : the watermen were difabled from earn- 
ing a hvelihood ; the fruits of the earth were 
deftroyed by the cold, which was ſo extreme, 
that many perſons were chilled to death; 
and this calamity was the more deeply felt, 
as the poor could not afford to ſupply them- 
ſelves with coals and fuel, which were ad- 
vanced in price in proportion to the {everity 
and continuance of the froſt. A heavy ſnow, 
that had fallen when the froſt began, added 
ſtill to the public calamities. The ſtreets of 
London were rendered impaſſable; and the 
moſt melancholy accidents happened hourly 
in every quarter of the town. The ſhipping 
between London- Bridge and the river Med-- 
way was damaged, to the amount, as was 


An almoſt total ceſſation of manufactures 
enſued : nor could the moſt induſtrious la- 
bourer procure the means of ſubſiſtence. 


arrived from the Weſt-Indies, diſpatched In this ſeaſon of diſtreſs many wretched: 


by admiral Vernon, with an account of his 
having taken Porto-Bello, on the iſthmus of 
Darien, with fix ſhips only, and demoliſhed 
all the fortifications of the place. The two 
houſes of parliament preſented a joint ad- 
dreſs of congratulation upon this ſucceſs of 
his majeſty's arms; and the nation in gene- 
ral was wonderfully elated by an exploit. 
which was magnified much above its merit. 
The ſeſſion was cloſed on the twenty-ninth 


day of April, when the king thanked the; 
commons for the ſupplies they had fo libe- for the more equal diſtribution of private 
| charities were every-where formed; and 
| ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perfonages in- 
the kingdom were not aſhamed: to become, 
not only ſtewards, but even collectors for the: 


ally granted; recommending unanimity and 
concord to both houſes; and expteſſed his 
hopes, that the preparations, which he was 
waking for carrying on the war in the moſt 
gorous and effectual manner, would be 


families muſt have periſhed with cold and 
hunger, had pot thoſe of opulent fortunes 


charity and benevolence. Pity for the poor 
became now the reigning paſſion among the- 
great, the rich, and the happy. The mu- 
nificence of his majeſty and the royal family 
ſet the example to the nobility; who were 
readily followed, in ſo laudable a work, by 
{All ſuch as had the power of relieving the. 
wants of their fellow-creatures. Societies 


| poor. 


ſuppoſed, of an hundred thouſand pounds. 


been inſpired with a remarkable ſpirit of 
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In. the beginning of May, the king of \ tion, the deſign againſt Ferrol was wholly 


Great-Britain ſet out for Hanover, after hav- 
ing appointed a regency,” and concerted vi- 
gorous meaſures for the - proſecution of the 
war, In a few days after his departure, the 
marriage of the princeſs Mary was ſolemniz- 
ed by proxy; the duke of Cumberland re- 
prefenting the prince of Heſſe ; and in June 
the princeſs ſet ſail for the continent. About 
the ſame time a ſloop. arrived in England, 


laid aſide. . 

n In September a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips, 
commanded by commodote Anſon, ſer fail 
for the South-ſea, in order to attack the 
enemy's colonies, and co-operate, occaſio- 
nally, with admiral Vernon acrofs the iſthmus 
of Darien; the ſcheme was well laid: and 
though it failed in its principal purpoſe, was 


with. diſpatches from admiral Vernon, who, commander, and of much advantage to the 


ſince his adventure at Porto-Bello, had made 
a fruitleſs attempt upon Carthagena, and re- 
duced the port of San Lorenzo, on the ri- 
ver Chagre, in the neighbourhood of his for- 
mer conqueſt. | 

Meanwhile the . Engliſh mmiſtry exerted: 
themſelves with the utmoſt activity in carry- 
ing on their warlike preparations. They 
had wiſely reſolved to attack the Spaniards 
in their American ſettlements. Three ſhips 
of war, the Orford, the Kent, and the Le- 
nox, cruiſing in the bay of Biſcay, fell in | 
with the Princeſſa, a large Spaniſh: ſhip of 
the line, ſtrongly manned, and took her, 
after a very obſtinate engagement. But the 
aſſogue ſhips arrived with the treaſure in 
Spain, notwithſtanding the vigilance of the 
Engliſh commanders, - who were ſtationed in 
different latitudes to intercept them in their 
paſſage, 

One camp was formed on Hounſlow- health; 
and the fix thouſand marines lately levied, 
were encamped in the iſle of Wight, in or- 
der to be embarked for the Weſt Indies. In- 
telligence being received that a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron of Spaniſh ſhips of war waited at Fer- 
rol for orders to fail to their American ſet- | 
tlements. Sir John- Norris failed with a fleet 
of twenty ſhips, from Spithead, with a view 
of attacking. them in the harbour; and 
the duke of Cumberland ſerved as a volun- 
reer in this expedition; but, after divers 
fruitleſs efforts, he was, by contrary winds, - 
obliged to lie inactive for the greateſt part 


EIT 


nation. 

But the hopes of the public were chiefly 
centered in a formidable armament defi 
for the northern -coaſt of New Spain, and 


| his Catholic majeſty's other ſettlements on 


that ſide of the Atlantic. Orders had been 
iſſued for raiſing four regiments of foot 
in the Eneliſh colonies of North Ameri. 
ca, that they might be tranſported to Ja. 
maica, and join the forces from Great. Bri. 
tain. | 

Theſe, conſiſting of about ſix thouſand 
marines, and detachment from ſome old re- 
giments, were embarked in October, at the 
ifle of Wight, under the command of lord 
Cathcart, a nobleman of great popularity, 
and diſtingutthed abilities; and they failed 


fleet of twenty-five ſhips of the line, beſides 


| frigates, fire-ſhips, bomb-ketches, and tend- 


ers. They were likewiſe furniſhed with ho- 
viſions, ammunition, all ſorts of warlike im- 
plements, and every kind of convenience. 
In a word, the miniſtry exerted their ut- 
moſt endeavours to render the armament as 
complete as poſſible; and never had the na- 
tion more reaſon to hope for ſucceſs from any 
undertaking. 

This year was diſtinguiſhed by three events, 
which had a conſiderable influence upon the 
ſtate of affairs in Europe. The firſt was the 
death of his Pruſſian majeſty, a prince by 
no means amiable either in his public or 


of the ſummer in Torbay; and, upon ad- 
vice that the French and Spaniſh fleets 
had failed to the Weſt-Indies in conjunc- 


private character. He was ſucceeded on the 
throne by his eldeſt ſon Frederick, the reign- 


| ing king of that realm, who has ſo eminent- 


| 17 


afterwards productive of great glory to the 


under convoy of Sir Chaloner Ogle, with a 


pital ſhips, and ſtore-ſhips loaded with pro- 


were 
alſide 
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ly diſtinguiſhed himſelf both as a warrior and 
a legiſlator, | 

The ſecond was the death of the emperor 
Charles the ſixth, emperor of Germany, the 
laſt prince of the houſe of Auſtria, who 
expired at Vienna on the ninth day of Octo- 
ber, and who was ſucceeded in his hereditary 
dominions by his eldeſt daughter, the arch- 
dutcheſs Maria Thereſa, married to the 
grand duke of Tuſcany, Though the Prag- 


matic Sanction, by which ſhe ſucceeded as 


queen of Hungary, was guarantied by moſt 
of the powers in Europe, her ſucceſſion 
produced ſuch violent counteſts as kindled a 
bloody war in the empire. | 

The young king of Pruſſia was no ſooner 
informed of the death of the emperor, than 
he entered Sileſia, at the head of thirty thou- 
ſand men; ſeized certain fiefs to which his 
family laid claim ; and publiſhed a manifeſto, 
declaring that he had no intention to con- 
travene the Pragmatic Sanction. The elec- 
tors of Bavaria and Saxonv, who had never 
guarantied that ſanction, refuſed to acknow- 
ledge the arch-dutcheſs as queen of Hunga- 
ry and Bohemia, alledging, that they them- 
ſelves had pretenſions to theſe countries, as 
deſcendents of the emperor Joſeph, elder bro- 
ther to the emperor Charles. 

The third event was the death of the Cza- 
rina Anne Iwanowna, who named for her 
ſucceſſor, Iwan, or John, ſon of her niece, 
the princeſs Anne of Mecklenburgh, who 
had been married to Anthony Ulric duke 
of Brunſwic-Lunenburgh-Bevern. She ap- 
pointed the duke of Courland regent of 
the empire, and even guardian of the 
young Czar, though his own parents 
were alive; but this diſpoſition was ſoon fer 
aſide. 

The king of Great-Britain, having returned 
to England from his German dominions, the 
ſeſſion of parliament was opened on the 
eighteenth day of November. His majeſty, 
in his ſpeech, obſerved, that the court of 
Spain having already felt ſome effects of the 
relentment of the Engliſh, began to be 
lenſible, that they ſhould be no longer able, 
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by their own ſtrength, to deferd them: I.cs 
againſt the efforts oi tie B. itiſn nation: , 
it any other powers, agreeable to inm- lite 
extraordinary proceedings, ſhould interp , 


tions of the war againſt his declare nice, 
the honour and intereſt 'of his crown and 
kingdoms muſt call upon his parliament to 
loſe no time in putting the nation in ſuch 
a condition, as might enable him to repel 
any inſults, and fruſtrate any deſigns formed 


againſt him, in violation of the faith of 


treaties; and he hoped any ſuch unprece- 
dented ſteps, under what colour or pretence 
ſoever they might be taken, would inſpire 
his allies with a true ſenſe of the common 
danger, and would unite them in ſupport 
and defence of the common caule : that the 
oreat and unhappy event of the death of 
the late emperor opened a new ſcene in 
the ſtate of affairs of Europe, in which all 
the principal powers might be immediate- 
ly or remotely concerned: that it was im- 
poſſible to determine, with any degree of 
certainty, what courſe the policy, intereſt, or 
ambition of the ſeveral courts might lead 
them to purſus in this critical conjuncture; 
it ſhould be his care ſtrictly to obſerve and 
watch their motions; to adhere to the en- 
gagements which he had formerly contract- 
ed for maintaining the balance of power, and 
the liberties of Europe; and, in conſort with 
ſuch powers as were under the ſame obl.ga- 
tions, to act ſuch a part as «nigh belt contri- 
bute to avert the dangers that chreNtened the 
tranquillity of Europe. 

The critical ſituation of affairs in Europe: 
the ambition of his Pruſſian majeſty, who 
had invaded and ſeized the beſt part of Si- 
leſia: the hoſtile intentions of the French 
court, who, notwithſtanding their profeſſions 
of neutrality, had ſent their fleet to the 
Weſt- Indies, in order to aſſiſt the Spaniards: 
the irreſolution of the Dutch, who were 
over-awed by the French, and, prevailed 
among the northern powers, and ſeemed 


to threaten Chriſtendom with ſtill grezter 


calamities: theſe, and many other ciroum- 


1 „eee 


and attempt to preſcribe or limit an pp˙αεftrq- 


4083 
ſtances, had obliged the Engiſh miniſtry to 
come to a reſolution of encreaſing the army 
to fifty one thouſand, five hundred and 
fifrecn effective men, excluſive of the troops 
on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment. 

On the eighth day of April the king re- 
pairing to the houſe of peers, paſſed ſome 
acts that were ready for the royal aſſent. 
Then ina ſpeech to both houſes, he obſerv- 
ed, that the war which had lately broke out, 
and been carried on in part of the Auſtrian 
dominions, and the various and extenſive 
claims, which were publickly made on the 
late emperor's ſucceſſion, were new events, 
that required the utmoſt care and attention ; 
the rather, as they might involve all Europe 
in a bloody war, and, in conſequence, ex- 
poſe the dominions of ſuch princes, as ſhould 
take part in ſupport of the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, to imminent and immediate danger ; 
that the queen of Hungary had already 
made a requiſition of the twelve thouſand 
men expreſsly ſtipulated by treaty : and, in 
order to fulfil his engagements, he had de- 
manded of the king of Denmark, and «cf 
the king of Sweden, as landgrave of Heſſe 
Caſſel, their reſpective bodies of troops, 
conſiſting of ſix thouſand men each, that fo 
they might be in readineſs to march forth- 
with to the aſſiſtance of her Hungarian ma 
jeſty: that he was concerting ſuch farther 
meaſures, as might obviate and diſappoint 
all the dangerous deſigns and attempts, that 
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might be formed or carried on in favour of 


any unjuſt pretenſions to the prejudice of the 
houſe of Auſtria in this complicated and un 
certain ſtate of things; that during the 
time, when by reaſon of the approaching 
concluſion of the preſent parliament, it might 
be impoſſible for him to have their advice 
and aſſiſtance, many incidents might ariſe, 
which might render it neceſſary for him tc 
incur ſtill greater expences for maintaining 
the Pragmatic Sanction; and that therefore 
in a conjuncture ſo critical, he had thought 
it proper to lay theſe important conſidera- 
tions before them, and to deſire the concur- 
xence of his parliament, in enabling him to 


1 ot. et 
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contribute, in the moſt effectual manner, to 


the ſupport of the queen of Hungary, the 
preventing, by all reaſonable means, the 
ſub/erſion of the houſe of Auſtria; and the 
maintaining, upon a firm foundation, the 
liberties and balance of Europe. 

This. ſpeech was anſwered by affe ction- 
ate addreſſes from both houſes, who promiſ. 
ed that they would effectually ſtand. by and 


ſupport his majeſty againſt all. inſults and at- 
tacks, which any prince or power, in re- 
ſentment of the juſt. meaſures which his ma. 


jeſty had fo wiſely taken, ſhould. make upon 
any patit of his majeſty's territories or domi- 
nions, though not belonging to the crown 
of Great-Britain; and that. in any. future 
events, which might ariſe from the uncer- 
tain, ſtate of things, and in which it might be 
neceſſary for his majeſty to put himſelf to 
larger expences, they would enable him ta 
contribute, in the moſt effectual manner, to 
the ſupport of the queen of Hungary, and to 
the defence of rhe liberties and independency 
of Europe. | 

The public buſineſs being entirely finiſhed, 
the parliament was prorogued on the twenty- 
fifth day of April, and afterwards diffolved 
by royal proclamation. The king having 
appointed. a. regency, ſet out in May ſor his 
(German dominions. 

A. D. 1741. By this time the Britiſh. arma- 
ment had commenced hoſtilities in the Welt- 
Indies. Sis Chaloner Ogle,, who had failed 


overtaken by a tempeſt in the Bay of Biſcay, 
by which the fleet, conſiſting of about one 
hundred and ſeventy fail, were ſcattered and 
diſperſed. Notwithſtanding this misfortune, 
he profecuted his voyage, and anchored in 
the neighbourhood of Dom nica, with a 
view of providing himſelf with wood and 
water in that neutral iſland, where the in- 
tended expedition ſuſtained a terrible ſhock 
1n the death of the gallant lord Cathcart, 
who was carried off by a dyſentry. The 
loſs of this nobleman was the more ſeverely 
felt, as the command of the land forces 


* upon general Wentworth, an officer 
8 4 | by 


from Spithead, on the ninth. of October, was 
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ments. As war, however, was not yet de- 


fraternity, which were either obſolete or an- 


A. D. 1741. ] 
by no means equal to ſuch an important 
charge. if 

As the fleet coaſted the iſland of Hiſpani- 
ola in its way to. Jamaica, four large hips of 
war were diſcovered ; and Sir Chaloner Ogle 
detached an equal number of his quadron io 
give them chace, while he himſel: proceeded 
on his voyage. As theſe ſtrange ſhips re- 
fuſed to bring to, lord Au-uſtus. Fitzroy, the 
commodore of the four Britiſh ſhips, ſaluted 
one of them with a broadſide, and a imart en 

agement enſued. 

After they had fought during the beit 
part of the night, the enemy hoiſted their 
colours in the morning, and appeared to be 
part of the French. ſquadron, which had 
failed from Europe under the command ot 
the marquis P' Antin, with. orders to aſſiſt 


the Spaniſh admiral de Torres, in attacking 
and diſtreſſing the Engliſh ſh ps and ſettle- 


clared between France and England, the two 
commanders gave over firing; and, after 
making mutual apologies for the miſtake 
which had happened, they parted as friends, 
with a conſiderable loſs of men on both 
ſides. x 

The affairs of Europe were now involved 
in greater confuſion than ever. The king of 
Pruſſia had demanded of the court of Vienna, 
part of Sileſia, by virtue of old treaties of co- 


nulled, and promited to aſſiſt the queen with 
all the forces, in caſe ſhe ſhould comply with 
his demand: but theſe terms being rejected 
with diſdain, he entered Sileſia, at the head of 
his army, and proſecuted his conqueſts with 
great rapidity. 

Mean while the queen of Hungary was 
crowned at Preſburg, after having ſigned a 
capitulation, by which the liberties of that 
kingdom were confirmed; and the grand 
duke, her huſband, was, at her requeſt, con- 


Joined with her for ten years in the govern- 
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and confirmed all the privileges of the in- 
habitants. One of his generals ſurprized the 
rown and fortreſs of Jablunka, on the con- 
ines of Hungary. Prince -Leopold of An- 
hault-Deſſau, who commanded another army, 
which formed the blockade of Great Glogau 
on the Oder, took the town by ſcalade, made 
the generals Wallis and Reyſki prifoners : and 


here he. found the military cheſt, fifty pieces 


of braſs cannon, and a great quantity of 
am munition. 

The queen of Hungary had appointed 
-ount Neuperg, one of the moſt experienc- 
ed generals in Europe, to aſſume the com- 
mand of her troops in Suefia ; but this of- 
hcer had not been yet able to draw together. 
the face of the army, or prevent his Pruſ- 
fian majeſty from bombarding the town of 
Neiſs. At laſt, however, he found means 
to collect a good body of troops, and matters 
had been now carried to ſuch extremities be- 


commodation vaniſhed. 

The king of Pruſſia had formed a reſolu- 
tion to reduce Neiſs and Brieg, the two 
places of greateſt conſequence that held out 
againſt him in Sileſia; and Neuperg had or- 
ders, at all events, to force him to battle. 
The two armies were pretty equal in point 
of number, each of them amounting to about 
twenty-five thouſand men; and both. being 
equally eager for the combat. they met at 
Molwitz, a village a little to the northward. 
of Neiſs. 

The battle was obſtinate and bloody: The- 
Pruſſians were inferior in cavalry ; but the 
king had taken care to intermingle with his 
horſe a body of grenadiers, which ſupplied. 
that defect. The engagement laſted from 
two in the afternoon, till half an. hour paſt. 
ſix, when the Auſtrians retired under the. 
cannon of Neiſs, after loſing about four- 
thouſand men. The loſs of the enemy was: 
not much inferior; a great number of ge- 


ment. At the ſame time, the ſtates of Hun- {neral officers were killed and wounded on: 


gary refuſed to receive a memorial from the 
elector of Bavaria. 
During theſe tranſactions, his Pruſſian ma- 


both ſides: and his Pruſhan majeſty. gave 
that day a ſignal proof that the beſt. courage 
is acquired by practice and reflection: for he 


jeſty made his public entrance. into. Breſlau, 


was ſeen to give way upon the firſt diſorder 


of 


—— — 


tween the two courts, that all hopes of ac- 
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of his 3 This was the caſe with Crom- | the numerous majority by which the mo- 


well, the duke of Marlborough, and ſome 
of the greateſt. heroes, of antiquity, Who, 


like his Pruffian majeſty, diſcovered a kind 


of timidity in the firſt rencounter, but af- 
terwards roſe ſuperior, not only to the calum- 
ny of enemies, but even to the praiſes of 
friends. | f 

The battle of Molwitz, though by no 
means deciſive, was extremely favourable to 
his Pruſſian majeſty. It raiſed, conſiderably, 
the character of his troops, and the opini- 
on that war entertained of his own military 
accompliſhments, All Europe beheld, with 
amazement, a prince, who had never been 
bred to arms, form an army that fought like 
veterans, and which had foiled one of the 
greateſt and moſt experienced generals in 
Europe. This battle was ſoon followed by | 
the ſurrender of Neiſs, which, though ex 
tremely well-fortified, and fully provided for 
a vigorous defence, ſubmitted after a ſiege of 
a few days. | „ 

His Britannic majeſty, who had returned 
to England in the month of Oftober, ſaw the 
folly and madneſs of France in advancing 
to the Imperial throne, an emperor,” who 
muſt either be ſupported by the court of 
Verſailles, ot would otherwiſe join with the 
Germanic body, in purſuing ſuch meaſures 
as might render his dignity free and indepen- 
dent. For theſe reaſons he had given no op- 
poſition to the elector's elevation; but ſtil] 
continued to cheriſh the ſame ſentiments 
with regard to public liberty, which he had 
always entertained. He had the pleaſure. 
to ſee his opinion warmly eſpouſed by all his 
ſubjects, who were ſtrenuous for ſupport- 
ing her Hungarian majeſty, and who 
were Juſt beginning to recover from the 
ferment, into which they had been thrown 
by the late elections for the new parlia- 
ment.. | 

Never had there been a more violent con- 
teſt between the two parties, than what 
happened upon this occaſion. The miniſ— 
ter, truſting to the great influence which he 


tion againſt him was rejected, had been too 
negligent in ſolliciting his friends in the new 
elections. The minority, taking advantage 
of this overſight, and of the general diſcen. 
tent that prevailed in the nation, exerted 
themſelves with ſuch unwearied diligence, 
that they obtained an equality, if not a ma- 
jority of votes. | 

The new parliament met on the fourth day 
of December, when his majeſty, in his ſpeech 
to both houſes, ſaid, that, agreeable to the 
advice of his parliameat, by whoſe advice 
and concurrence he had ordered the chief 
perations to be carried on in the Weſt In. 
dies: that he needed not inform them of the 
powerful confederacy which had been form- 
ed againſt her Hungarian majeſty ; that was 
a matter too generally known to require 
any particular explanation: that had other 
powers, who lay under the like obligati- 
ons with himſelf, been as punctual in ful. 
killing their engagements, the ſupport of the 
common cauſe would have been atterided 
with lefs difficulty: that he had, purſuant 
to the advice of his parliament, ever ſince 
the death of the late emperor, exerted him- 
elf in ſupport of the houſe of Auſtria; he 
had endeavoured, by the moſt proper and 
carly applications, to induce other powers, 
Who were equally engaged with him, and 
united by common intereſt, to concert ſuch 
meaſures, as ſo important and critical a con- 
juncture demanded ; and where an accom- 
modation ſeemed to him neceſſary, he had 
laboured to reconcile thoſe princes, whoſe u- 
nion would have been the moſt effectual 
means to prevent the miſchiefs which had 
happened, and to ſecure the intereſt and 
ſafety of the whole: that, although his en- 
deavours had not hitherto had the deſired 
effect, he could not but ſtill hope, that a 
juſt ſenſe of the common and imminent 
danger wculd produce a more favourable 
turn in the councils of other nations: that he 
hoped the parliament would think it expedient 
to put the nation in ſuch a condition as might 


had poſſeſſed in the laſt parliament, and to 


enable it to aſſiſt its friends, and defeat its 
| enemies 
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enemies; and he flattered himſelf they would | 
make it cheir ſtudy to proceed with unant- 
mity, »igour and diſpatch, in all their de- 
liberations. 80 
It was not long 
Aenfible of the great advantage, which his 
enemies had gained over him. The addreſs 
was moved for in very general, or rather in|as good a right to make uſe of a general de- 
very vague terms. 
his majeſty, that they would affiſt him in de- 


ſhould be willing to concert ſuch meaſures, 
as ſhould be found neceſſary and expedient 


Europe. | 


— 


were attacked. 
ſuch ſupplies, as ſhould enable his majeſty, 


ſuch times, and in ſuch manner, as the exi- 


tempts that ſhould be made againſt his majeſ- 


thoſe, who, being equally engaged with his 
- majeſty, . by the faith of treaties, or united 


viſion, He even agreed to leave out a pa- 
the court members, approving of the man- 


proſecuted. 


into a long, but ſpirited recapitulation of all 


long before the miniſter was 


It gave no aſſurance to 
pending his electoral dominions, in caſe they 

It barely promiſed, that they would grant 
not only to ſupport his friends and allies, at 


gency and circumſtances of affairs ſhould re- 
quire, but alſo to oppoſe and defeat any at- 


ty, his crown, and kingdoms, or againſt 
common intereſt or common danger, 


for maintaining the ballance of power in 


However exceptionable this addreſs, the 
miniſter did not chuſe to bring it to a di- 


ragraph, which was recommended by one of 


ner in which the war with Spain had been 
The minority exulted in- the victory they 
had gained. Mr. Pulteney attributed the 
miniſter's condeſcenſion to a ſenſe of guilt and 
a dread of puniſhment; and, by way of in- 
ſtructions to the new members, he entered 


GE OR G E 


the charges, which had been brought againſt| 
hir, from the time of his entering into the 
ſervice of the crown. He inveighed parti- 
cularly againſt the egregious blunders, that 
had. been committed in the management of 
the war; and, beipg tranſported by the vio- 
lence of his paſſion, he accuſed him of an 


attachment to the enemies of the Proteſtant 


ſucceſſion. 


H. 471 


The miniſter repelled this, and other ri- 
diculous charges urged againſt him; with the 
utmoſt ſteadineſs and reſolution. He ob- 
ſerved, that it was in every man's power, 
when an unbounded liberty of ſpeech was 
granted, to 'blacken, in general terms, the 
moſt unexceptional character; and that he had 


fence, as his enemies had of a general im- 
peachment : that of all the atrocious charges 
which had been brought againſt him, not a 
ſingle fact had been attempted to be 
proved; but he was willing to come to 
cloſe quarters ; and, if the gentlemen on 
the other ſide of the queſtion had a mind 
to name a day for conlidering the ſtate of 
the nation, he would readily ſecond the mo- 
tion. 

This challenge was accepted: the addreſs, 
without any mention of the Spaniſh war, was 
voted : and the twenty-ſecond day of Janua- 
ry was fixed for taking into conſideration the 
{tate of the nation. 

The coldneſs of the addreſs tended great- 
ly to the prejudice of the miniſter. His 
mercenary friends, ſuſpecting that his pow- 
er was upon the decline, began, by degrees, 
to forſake him; and thoſe, who followed 
him from principle, imagined, that ſome 
ſtronger aſſurances, were due to his majeſ- 
ty, conſidering the noble efforts, which he 
had Jately made, and the danger to which 
he had expoſed his electoral dominions ; eſ- 
pecially as the French had already broke 
the ſtipulated neutrality, 
that very time, threatening to take up 
their winter-quarters in the electorate of Ha- 
nover. 


The firſt piece of miſconduct, which the 


miniſter committed, was tht putting up, for- 


chairman of the committee of elections, a 
man, who was little beloved, and leſs eſteem- 
ed by either party, againſt one, whoſe in- 
tereſt was warmly eſpouſed by one fac- 
tion, and whoſe merits were acknowledg- 
ed by both. This queſtion being de- 


cided againſt the miniſter, threw a mortal 
damp upon the ſpirits of his friends, and re- 


doubled: 


and were, ac — 


— 


++ 


gular aſſemblies, and held frequent meet- 
ings, in order to concert the means of main- 
taining, improving, and purſuing their ſuc- 
ceſs; and the miniſter began to be ſenſible, 


low his fortune, prevailed on him to con- 
tinue in the houſe, till a few of the molt: 


cure behind him, and to defeat any ſcheme 
with an impeachment by any violent reſolu— 


for his friends, eſpecially thoſe who had fol- 


| who were to ſucceed in the new miniſtry, he 


majeſty. 


was defended by Mr. Clarke, and another 


die election was declared void by a majori- 


4 
doubled the courage and alacrity of his ene · 
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Theſe laſt now formed themſelves into re- 


that matters muſt ſoon be brought to extre- 
mities. | DA 

Had he been guided ſolely by a regard 
to his own intereſt, he needed not have long 
remained in ſuſpence. He might inſtantly 
have adopted the ſame expedient, which 
he ſoon after embraced. But the remon- 
ſtrances of his friends, who muſt all fol- 


important controverteds election were deter 


mined. | ts ig. 71 
Though he knew his perſon was entirely 
ſafe, he was yet willing to leave. all ſe- 


that might have been laid for attacking him 
tions. Beſides, he was defirous to obtain 


lowed him from principle, the beſt terms 
that could be obtained. Moreover, as he 
knew the perſons and characters of thoſe, 


was reſolved, before he reſigned, to ſtipulate 
the manner in which they ſhouid ſerve his 


The Weſtminſter election was the favou- 
rite point with the gentlemen in the oppoſi- 
tion; becauſe ic afforded the faireſt handle 
_againſt corruption and a ſtanding army. 
Some riots having happened on this occaſion, 
the juſtices, who preſided, had been oblig- 
ed to call in the aſſiſtance of the military 
Power. : 
The cauſe of the city was managed by 
Mr. Murray, now lord Mansfield, and by 
Mr. Evans: that of the fitting members 


lawyer. The matter was long and learnedly 
examined: at laſt, after a variety of ſpeeches, 
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ty of voices. The high bailiff was taken in- 
to cuſtody; and the three juſtices, who ſent 
for the ſoldiers, were reprimanded on their 
knees at the bar of the houſe. | 

Notwithſtanding this defeat, the miniſter 
continued to give his attendance: he 
even carried ſeveral points of no ſmal] 
conſequence againſt his enemies; and threy 
our ſome broad hints, that he had it ſtill 
in his power to diſappoint their expecta- 
tions. | | | | 

Of the truth of this they were but too 
fully convinced. The oppoſition was com- 
poſed of very different, and indeed of op. 


polite ingredients. Some of the members 


were Jacobites ; others were Papiſts, at leaſt 
in principle: ſome were violent Tories, who 
could not be reconciled to the court upon 
any terms; others were ſtaunch Whigs, of 
narrow -views, but upright intentions, who 
believed the conduct of the miniſter was real. 
ly prejudicial to the nation: and there were 
not a few, who were moderate Whigs, of 
narrow views, but upright intentions, who 
believed the conduct of the miniſter was 
really prejudicial to the nation: and there 
were not a few, who were moderate Whigs 
of more enlarged ſentiments, though per- 
haps not more virtuous principles, who 


would have had no objection againſt tread- 


ing in the ſteps, which the miniſter had 
purſued, and who knew that the only con- 
teſt with all men of ſenſe and all friends to 
the government, was about the poſſeſſion 
of power and the enjoyment of places. A 
correſpondence was now opened between 
theſe laſt, and ſome of the leading perſons a- 
bout his majeſty; and a ſcheme was laid for 
the removal of the miniſter, and a change in 
the adminiſtration, without producing any 
civil convulſion. | | 

The miniſter continued to give his atten- 
dance till the ſecond day of February, when 
the deciſion of the Chippenham election was 


carried againſt him by a majority only of 


one vote; and having been, in the courſe of 
the debate, treated with great ſeverity, he 


4 
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came out of the houſe, and in the Job- 
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py declared, that he would never enter it have been totally diſregarded. The affirm 

0 more. | | ed, that an adjournment, at that time, was 
; This declaration was not fo ſoon expected [an expedient contrived by the late miniſter and 


his friends, in ordert to defeat the glorious 
purpoſes of the oppoſition : and that they ought 
to run all riſques, rather than agree to ſuch a 
meaſure. 

This propoſition, had it been admitted, 
muſt noceſſarily have been attended with the 
moſt fatal conſequenccs, and would have 
produced an almoſt total diſſolution of go- 
vernment. Mr. Pulteney, who was no ſtran- 
ger to the approaching coalition, but who 
{till continued to be truſted by his party, ſpoke 


either by his friends or his enemies; but his 
reſolution was founded upon the beſt and moſt 
generous principles. He could have divided 
= his enemies, and maintained himſelf in a dan- 
7 gerous uneaſy poſſeſſion of power; but he 
| plainly foreſaw, that ſuch a ſtep would con- 
- tinue, if not widen, the breach in the royal 

family; a circumſtance that might be attend- 
) ed with the moſt diſagreeable con:equences to 
his royal maſter. _ 
- Doctor Secker, biſhop of Oxford, and. 


8 now archbiſhop of Canterbury, had been for the adjournment with great force of rea- 
[i ſent to the prince of Wales, with a meſſage, |ſon; and his opinion had ſo much weight that 
0 importing, that, if his royal highneſs would [ihe houſe acquieſced in it by a conſiderable 
3 write a ſubmiſſive letter to his majeſty, fifty | majority. 

f thouſand pounds ſhould be added to his year- | Immediately after the reſignation of the 
0 ly income; two hundred thouſand pounds | miniſter, a great meeting of ali the gentlemen 


- ſhould be given to pay his debts ; and he and | in the late oppoſition was held at the Foun- 


e his friends ſhould be re- admitted into favour, | tain tavern in the Strand, the uſual place of 
f and ſuitable proviſions ſhould be made for | rendezvous upon ſuch occaſions. The in- 
0 them all. tention of this meeting was, to concert the 
© Wi The prince replied with the ſtrongeſt pro- | means of bringing the late miniſter to juſtice, 
e teſtations of duty, that he was willing to and of carrying into execution the great con- 
8 throw himſelf at his majeſty's feet; but that | ſtitutional points, for which they had fo long 
Fa he thought Sir Robert Walpole ſo great a | contended. | 
0 bar between his majeſty and his people, that | The coldneſs of Mr. Pulteney and others, : 


|. he could agree to no terms, till he was removed. who were privy to the ſecret accommodation, 


d It was this anſwer, that determined the minite alarmed conſiderably the ſuſpicions of thoſe, 
|- ter to withdraw from power, and to reſign | who were entirely ignorant of that circum- 
0 his places; which he immediately did, after | ſtance : but the duke of Argyle, who had 
n hazing been, by his majeſty, created baron | great influence with the whole aſſembly, hav- 
\ of Haughton viſcount Walpole, and ear] of | ing in a manner, undertaken for the con- 
n Orford. | duct of the leading members, they came to 
b Though the plan of power in the ſucceed ſa reſolution of appearing at court, and of 
T ing miniſtry had been already ſettled, yet making their humble ſubmiſſion to his ma- 
n the ſecret was imparted but to a few; and [jeſty. Accordingly, being headed by the 


prince of Wales, who had long continued to 


y an unuſual ferment happening in parliament, 
countenance their proceedings, they waited 


his majeſty came, on the third day of f e- 


I- bruary, to the houſe of peers, and atter [on the king, who received them graciouli_, 
n paſſing the malt-bill, ordered the chancellor and ordered the prince's guards to be re- 
5 to acquaint both houſes, that it was his plea- | ſtored. 5 
"9 ſure they ſhould adjourn to the eighteenth of | It ioon appeared, that the removal of 
f the month. | Sir Robert Walpole, was far from altering 
e Had the opinion of ſome of the moſt fu- the meaſures of the the miniſtry, though 
)- rious leaders of the minority been followed, | ſome changes in the higher departments 
y his majeſty's pleaſure, in this particular, wculd | of government were abſolutely neceſſary 


Me 
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Mr. Sandys, member for Worceſter, who 


had long perſevered in oppoling the late mi- | 


niſter, and had lead on the attack againſt 
him in parliament, was appointed chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and a lord of the Trea 
ſury. 1 2 55 7 


The earl of Wilmington was conſtituted | 


firſt commiſſioner of that board. Lord Har- 
rington, heing dignified with the title of earl, 
was declared preſident of the council; and 
in his room lord Carteret became ſecretary 
of ſtate. The duke of Argyle was made 
maſter-general of the ordnance, colonel of his 
majeſty's royal regiment of horſe-guards, and 


field-mariſchal and commander in chief of all | 


the forces in South-Britain; but, ſoon 
after conceiving ſome diſguſt, he reſigned 
all his employments with the utmoſt indig- 
nation. ee kp 

The marquis of Tweedale was appointed 
ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland; a poſt which 
had been long ſuppreſſed. Mr. Pulteney was 
ſworn of the privy-council ; but, agreeable to 
the promiſes which he had made to the par- 
ty, declined accepting of any place. The earl 
of Winchelſea and Nottingham was preferred 
to the head of the admiralty, in the room of 
Sir Charles Wager; and, after the reſigna- 
tion of the duke of Argyle, the earl of Stair 
was appointed field-mareſchal of all his ma- 


jeſty's forces, and ambaſſador- extraordinary to 


the States-General. | 

In the mean time a moſt prodigious fer- 
ment began to prevail in the nation. Every 
petty borough, whoſe repreſentative had op- 
poſed the late miniſter, conſidered itſelf as the 
prime cauſe of his removal, and thought it 
had a right to dictate in parliament. In 
conſequence of this prepoſſeſMon, addreſſes and 
inſtructions rolled in from all quarters of the 
kingdom. 
I be cities of London and Weſtminſter 
lead the way, and, the terms they inſiſted 
on not being practicable, they threatened a 
total diſſolution of government. A rigid 
place and penſion bill, excluding from par- 
liament every ſervant of his majeſty, was 
conſidered as an indiſpenſable pre-requi- 


| 


| 


| 
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ſite, The repeal of the-ſeptennial. act, and 
the revival of criennial, if not of annual, 
parliaments, was loudly demanded; an 
terrible menaces were thrown out of taking 


ſevere and ſpeedy vengeance upon the late 


miniſter and all his adherents. 
Nay, ſome of the inſtructions declared 


war againſt a ſtanding army; though they 


allowed the wiſdom of ſupporting the queen 
of Hungary : and many of them propoſed 
the diminiſhing, if not the aboliſhing al- 
moſt. all taxes; though they agreed in the 
neceſſity of proſecuting the Spaniſh war 


with the utmoſt vigour: 


The oppoſition made to theſe and the 


like demands, which, however ridiculous, 


had been actually urged. by the late mino- 
rity, ſoon convinced the public, that Sir 


Robert Walpole had found means to dif- 


concert the party; and that the new. miniſ- 


ters, inſtead of purſuing the meaſures they 


had recommended, would continue to tread 


in the ſteps of their predeceſſors. | 
The people, enraged by this diſcovery, 


exclaimed with great vehemence, that they 
had been deceived and betrayed; and that 
an infamous compromiſe had been made 
between the old and the new miniſters for 
ſcreening the earl of Orford.. The gentle- 
men, who had accented of places, profeſſed 
themſelves ready to enter upon any meaſures 
for doing juſtice to the nation, and deſired 
their accuſers in parliament to point out the 
method, in which they ſhould proceed; This 
was a Circumſtance, in which the diſcontent- 
ed party themſelves were far from being 
agreed. They reſolved; however, without 
loſs of time, to begin their attack upon 
the late adminiſtration; and they deter- 
mined to aſſail them in that quarter, 
where they imagined: they were moſt vul- 
nerable,. the management. of the Spaniſh 
war. 

From the firſt of September, 1739, to 
the ſixteenth of November, 1741, about 
three hundred and. thirty-ſeven Engliſh ſhips 
had been taken by the enemy, and, with 
their crews, had been carried into the oe 
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piſh harbours; and the value of the cap- 
tures - was ſuppoſed to amount to the ſum 
of one million two hundred thouſand pounds. 
It is certain, nevertheieſs, that the Englich 
had taken prizes from the enemy, far ſur 
paſſing that ſum in value; but no allowance 
was made for theſe in the applications pr-.- 
ſented by the Engliſh complainants. The 
attack was begun by the merchants of Lon- 
don, who, in a moſt pompous cavalcade, 
went to the houſe of commons, and de- 
livered a petition, containing an impeach- 
ment of the adminiſtration in general, 


and of the board of admiralty in particu- 


lar. 

Soon after, the lord-mayor, aldermen, and 
common council of the city of London, pre- 
ſented another petition of the like 1mport, 
but conceived in terms much more indecent 
and injurious to the government. They 
even had the aſſurance to accuſe the miniſtry 
of a ſettled deſign to transfer the trade of 
England to her dangerous and powertul rival ; 
and loaded them with many other charges of 
a ſtill more black and invidious nature. Pe- 
titions to the ſame effect were tranſmitted from 
Briſtol, Liverpool, Norwich, and molt of the 
trading towns and corporations in the king: 
dom. 

One of the greateſt misfortunes of the 


late miniſtry had been, that, though a great 


many ſhips were often in commiſſion, it was 


yet found impoſſible to man them with ſuch 


expedition as to anſwer the impatience of the 


public. 


To this inconvenience, and to the crofinels 
of the winds and tides, it was entirely owing, 


that, in the courſe of the laſt year, Sir John 


Norris loſt ſeveral opportunitics of intercept- 
ing the Spaniſh galleons in their pailage 
from America. Some of his captains in- 
deed, performed exploits, which amazed the 
enemy, and reflected equal glory on them- 
ſclves and their country. Captain Harriion, 
in the Argyle, took four prizes at Rendon- 
nello near Vigo. The captains Barnet and 
Balchen, miſtaking, or pretending to miſtake, 


ſome French men of war for Spaniſh galleons, 


Vox. II. Num. 32. 


attacked them with incredible fury: but the 
anſtake being diicovered, chæy parted 202d 
friends, thought till the French haf ſuſ- 
tained conſider damage. / 

By this time e Englith miniſtry had come 
to a relolution to keep no farther m-«ures 
with France, The conduct of the French 
admirai, in the Mediterranean, was fo itiong 
a demonſt;ation of the intentions of his court, 
that all their pretexts to a neutrality were 
become abſolutely ridiculous. 

Le ſtock, now a rear-admiral, command- 
ed the Britiſh ſquadron in the neighbour- 
nood of Antibes, where he watched the mo- 
tions of the French and Spaniſh ſquadrons 
in the harbour of Toulon, But, as it was 
determined to ſtrike ſome bold ſtroke in the 
Mediterranean, in the courſe of this ſum- 
mer, the ſupreme command of the fleet 
was beſtowed upon Mr. Matthews, who 
was promoted to the rank of a vice-admi- 
ral, and appointed his majeſty's miniſter ple- 
nipotentiary to all the princes and ſtates of 
Italy. | 

Though Matthews had obtained this pre- 
ferment by the intereſt of the new miniitry, 
he had never diſtinguiſhed himſelf great- 
ly in their favour. He was, at the time of 
his promotion, conſiderably advanced in 
years but far from being diſqualified for 
action, His perſon was remarkably grace- 
ful, and his appearance ſufficien:ly expreſ- 
live of his character, which was compolcd 
of a due mixture of courage, candour, and 
ingenuity, Theſe great qualities, however, 
were tarniſhed by ſome unhappy failings. 
He either was or appeared to be proud ; and 
nis paſſions were lometimes ſo headſtrong 
and violent, as entirely to get the better of 
his reaſon. * Beſides, he had always cheriſhed 
an inveterate antipathy towards Le ſtock, 
who, in every thing but courage, was 2 di- 
rect contraſt to the other; and it was judg- 
ed extremely impolitic in the new miniſtry to 
put two men in command, who might pro- 
bably be tempted to ſacrifice the good of their 
country to the gratification of their private 
relentn ent, EY | 
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With all theſe faults Matthews was a 
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brave and refolute ſeamen; and the firſt. 


' 
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exploit performed under his command, 


ſhewed that England was determiped 
to ſeek her foes wherever they could be 


found.” 
Mathew _ 
ſeven ſhips of the line on the ſixteenth day of 
Apri}, and on the fourteenth of June he ar 
rived at Villa Franca, where he aſſumed the 


command of the combined Engliſh ſqua- 


drons. Captain Norris, who was upon a 
cruiſe between that harbour and Cape 
Rous, hearing that five Spaniſh gallies from 
Margaretta, were then lying at St. Tropez, 
a French port in the Mediterranean, thought 
proper to block them up; and the Spaniards 
beginning, as he faid, to fire upon him, he 
immediately gave orders to captain Callis, 
in the Duke fireſhip, to enter the harbour 
and burn the veſſels; an order, which the 
captain executed with equal bravery and 
ſucceſs. 
The burning the ſhips of an enemy in a 
neutral port, was a thing that had been long 
unknown in the civilized ſtates of Europe; 
but, in fact, the conduct of the French in 
protecting the Spaniſh fleet, had deprived 
them of all claim to the privilege ef neu— 
trality. The news of this action therefore 
were received by the Engliſh with particular 
marks of joy; and the miniſters, if blame- 
able in any particular, were thought to treat 
the French with too much lenity and indul- 
gence. | | 

The next exploit performed by admiral 
Matthews, was ſtill more acceptable to the 
people of Great-Britain. The king of Na- 
ples, as has been obſerved, had joined his 
forces to thoſe of his father; the united 
army amounted to about twenty .thou- 
ſand: and, as the troops of the former 
were much better than thoſe of the latter, 
it was a matter of great importance to 
oblige his Neapolitan majeſty to adhere 
to the neutrality, which he profeſſed to ob- 
ſerve. | | 

For this purpoſe, Matthews ordered cap- 
tain Marting, as commodore, with five ſhips 


ws ſet fait from Spithead with 
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of war, and eight tenders and bomb-keiches, 
to fail to Naples, and deliver to that court, 
a meſſage from the king of England im. 
porting, that his Sicilian and Neapolitan 
majeſty, having violated his nevcralicy by 


joining his forces with the declared enemies 


of Great - Britain, of the queen of Hungary, 
and the king of Sardinia, with whom his 
Britannic majeſty was in alliance, he (the 
commodore) was ſent to require the king of 
Sicily, not only to withdraw his troops from 
acting in conjunction with thoſe of Spain, but 
to promiſe, in writing, not to give them any 
farther aſſiſtance in any reſpect; adding, that 
if his Sicilian majeſty ſhould delay giving the 
propoſed ſatisfaftion, he had orders to bom- 
bard Naples. | 

It is incredible into what a confternation 
ſo inconſiderable a force threw the capital 
of that monarch. Few cities laid more con- 
venient for a bombardment than Naples. 
Though one of the fineſt in Europe it was 
altogether defenceleſs towards the lea; and 
its gradual aſcent of ſituation expoſed al- 
moſt every building in it to the bombs and 
firing from the ſhips. The inhabitants were 
filled with the moſt uneaſy apprehenſions 
from the firſt appearance of the Britiſh fleet; 
but their pannic became altogether intolera- 
ble, when on the fourth day of Auguſt, a- 
bout four in the afternoon, the commodore 
caſt anchor before the city. | 

A few hours before, the duke de Monteal- 
legre, his Sicihan majcſ:y's fiiſt miniſter de- 
fired Mr. Allen, the Britiſh conſul at Na- 
ples, to go on board the commodore and 
learn his intentions; and at the ſame time 
to acquaint him, that his Sicilian majeſty 
would be glad to receive the Engliſh as 
friends, having nothing more at heart, than 
to live in amity with the king of Great- 
Britain. The conſul, accordingly, repaired 
on board the commodore, who delivered to 
him the meſſage above mentioned ; and beg- 
ged he would accompany and aſſiſt captain 
L'Angle, who was charged with a commiſſion 
to carry it to court, 
The captain and conſul immediately ſet 


out, and arriving at the ſecretary's office 
| . about 
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magazines of corn at Araſſa, ſent thither cap- 


about five in the evening, delivered the meſ- 
ſage to the duke de Monteallegre, who, ha - 
ing peruſed it, with great emotion, rephed, 
that an anſwer ſhould be given upon his 
majeſty's return from church. The king re- 
turning about fix, a grand council was im- 
mediately ſummoned; and notwithſtanding 
all their reſentment at fo imperious a meſlage | 


It is remarkable, that, in the courſe of 
the negociation, which laſted only a few 
hours, the duke de Monteallegre having 
taken the liberty to mention ſome recipro- 
cai conditions, the commodore replied, that 
his orders were abſolute, and did not au- 
thorize him to grant any ſuch terms; that 
he expected a compliance in half an hour's" 
time, or at farthelt in an hour; or he 
ſhould immediately begin to bombard the 
city. | 

This categorical anſwer had the deſired ef- 
fect. An allurance was given in writing, by 
the duke de Monteallegre, in the name of his 
Sicilian mijeſty, that he would immediately 
withdra his troops from the army of Spain, 
and would not, for the ſuture, afford them 
any aſſiſtance in the proſecution of the preſent 
war. 

This promiſe was inſtantly performed. 
The Neapolitan troops were forthwith recal- 
led, and the Spaniſh army being thus weak- 
enened, was able, during the remaining part 
of the campaign, to per:orm no action of im 


, 


they were obliged to ſubmit. | 


recal them. 
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had marched out of the Neapolitan domi- 
nions, to join count Gages, who had now 
ſucceeded the duke de Montemar in the com- 
mand of the Spaniſh army, he prefented a re- 
monſtrance on that head to his Sicilian majef- 
ty, who ordered the duke de Monteallegre 
to deliver to Mr. Allen, the N miniſter, 
a declaration, importing, that the king being 
reſolved to au neutrality in ib moſt 
inviolable manner, according to his engage- 
ments, he d'd not think he had, in the leaſt, 
infringed it, by ſending to the Spaniſh army 
the troops, which were in his ſervice, belang- 
ing to that nation: that the forces ſent were 
really the very regiments, which had always 
belonged to Spain, and which were lent to the 
king, in order to enable him to take pof- 
ſeſſion of Sicily: and that that body of troops 
having been always in the pay of his Catho- 
lic majeſty, muſt neceſſarily obey his majeſ- 
ty's orders, whenever he ſhould think fir to 

The conſul tranſmitted this apology to the 
Britiſh miniſtry, who, in all probability, would 
not have been fatisfied with it, had admiral 
Matthews been in a condition to reſent it. 
But the ſhips employed in diſtrefling the Spa- 
niſn trade, and in favouring the operations of 
the Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe, left him a 
fleet ſcarce ſufficient to fight that of France 
and Spain, ſhould it attempt to come out of 
Toulon. 

Add to this, that his Neapolitan majeſty, 


portance. ſenſible of the weakneis of his capital, from 


Soon after, Matthews having received in- 
telligence, that the Genoeſe had ſo far favour- 
ed the Spaniards as to provide for their uſe 


tain Martin, who, about the firſt of Septem- 


the laſt viſit paid him by the Engliſh, had 
cauſed ſome fortifications to be thrown up 
in order to defend the harbour. The Britiſh 
fleet, however, being ſoon after reinforced by 
a great number of ſhips under rear admiral 


ber, deſtroyed them entirely ; while the ad- 
miral himſelf took up his ſtation at Hieres| 
Iſlands, where his ſhips lay in an excellent 
road, and commanded every veſſel that might 
attempt to enter or quit the harbour of 
Toulon. 


The Engliſh admiral had exerted himſelf 
ſtrenuouſly in forwarding all the operations 


Rowley, Matthews was enabled to diſtreſs the 
Spaniards in the moſt effectual manner, and 
to intercept all their ſupplies of men, money 
and proviſions. 
The parliament of Great-Britain met on 
the ſixteenth day of November, when his 
majeſty acquainted the two houſes, that he 
had augmeated the Britiſh troops in the 


of the allies. Underſtanding that ſome troops | Low- 
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. - Low-Countries with ſixteen . thoufand Ha- 


Italy had lately received, and ſtill continued 


noverians and the Heſſian auxil:aries, into receive, the moſt ſeaſonable and effectual 


order to form ſuch a force, in. conjunction 


ſupport. | 


with the Auſtrian armies, as might be of ſer- The affairs of Europe were, at this time, 


vice to the common cauſe; and he attribut- 
ed to the councils oſ Great-Britam the mag- 
nanimity and . firmneſs of the queen o 
Hungary, the reſolute conduct of the king 
of Sardinia, and the ſtop that had been put 
to the Spaniſh invaſion of Italy, to which 
the Britiſh fleet contributed in ſo great a 
degree. Le 4 

A. D. 1743. The commons now proceed- 


in a very perplexed and complicated ſitua- 
tion. The queen of Hungary depended, for 


f{ſupport, on the king of England; the 


[emperor upon his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. 
yet neither Great Britain nor France had hi. 
therto acted as principals in the war. The 
queen of Hungary, who had been forced to 
take up arms, could not now be perſuaded 
to lay them down: the emperor, who had 

d 


ed to conſider the eſtimates, and ſettle theſteduced her to that neceſſity. was now glz 


ſupplies. They voted five hundred and thir- 
ty four thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty- 
three pounds for the pay of the Britiſn troops 
in Flanders. They fixed the number of 
-Jland-forces at twenty-three thouſand fix 
hundred and ten effective men, for guards, 
garriſons, and other ſervices; and, for de- 
fraying the charge of theſe troops, and other 
ſervices in Great-Britain, the Weſt-Indies, 
Guernſey and Jerſey, they granted the ſum 
of ſix hundred and forty- ſeven thouſand eight 
hundred and ſixty-two pounds five ſhillings 
and ten pence. | 


to ſue for peace; but, though he offered, 
in his own name, and in that of the French 
monarch, to evacuate all the Auſtrian domi- 
nions, he could not, by any means, obtain 
his requeſt. 1 


Bourbon, have prevented them from coming 
to an open rupture: while Spain, Who was 
a principal in the war gainſt England, riſqued 


The public buſineſs being now finiſhed, [even her p ſſeſſion of the Weſt-Indies, on 


his majeſty, on the twenty-fifth day of A- 
pril, concluded the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in 
which he obſerved, that, to the end that 
the Britiſh nation, and the common cauſe 
might reap the moſt beneficial fruits from 
the vigourous reſolutions of his parliament, 
he Ws at the requiſition of the queen of 
Hungary, ordered his army, in conjunction 
with the Auſtrian troops, to pals the Rhine, 
as auxiliaries to her Hungarian majeſty, to 
oppoſe any dangerous meaſures, that might 
affect the balance and liberties of Europe, 
or hinder the re- eſtabliſnment of public 
tranquillity upon juſt and ſolid foundations: 
that he had continued a ſtrong ſquadron in 
the Mediterranean, and another in the 
Weſt-Indies, in order to proſecute the great 
work of diſtreſſing his enemies the Spaniards, 
and compelling them to agre: to ſafe and 
_honourable terms of peace: and that, from 


which the very being of her "monarchy 
depended, in order to procure a ſovereizn- 
ty, in Italy, for the ſon of her ambitious 
queen, 1 | | 

The princes of the empire beheld with in- 
difference, or, rather, witha lecret latisfac- 
tion, the Imperial dignity tevered rom the 
houſe of Auſtria, and veſted in a ſovereign, 
who had no power to make himſelf tor m- 
dable, and who, was every day becoming at 
once more bu:denſome to his allies, and more 
deipicable to his vaſſals. | | 

The king of Pruſſia, though ſurrounde 

by the tumults of war, was cultivating, in 
his own dominions, the arts of neace; but 
{til} with ſuch vigilance and attention, as 
kept him always prepared for action: while 
Great-Britain, bleſſed with domeſ ic tran- 
quillity, and expoſed to the attacks of no 
foreign foe, whom ſhe had reaſon to dread, 


the former of theſe ſquadrons, his ailies in 


was pouring all the thunder of her arms 
upon 
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of national faith was infamous. 


upon countries, ' Jisjoined from her by fi- 


tuation, and unconnected with 2 in- 


| Matters, however, could not long ednaih- 


in ſuch a delicate and critical ſituation. » The 
ng of England had repeatedly : plighred fand v 
his faith for the ſupport of the Pragmatic -ſures ſo wiſely,” that he thought 
Sanction; and no evil, he juſtly thought, rates muſt either be 
ſelves priſoners of war, or run the riſk of be- 


could be deemed ſo dreadful 2s the breach 
Urged] 
by this conſideration, he reſolved, in the 
courſe of the enſuing campaign, to head his 
troops in perſon. '- Accordingly; having ap- 
pointed a regency to govern the kingdom 


in his abſence, and made a large promotion 


of general officers, he ſet out, accompa- 
nied by the duke of Cumberland, for Ha- 
nover, where he arrived on the ſixth day of 


May. | 
By this time, the campaign had been o- 


aide between the ſeveral parties engaged in 


the war. Prince Lobkowitz, having taken 
poſſeſſion of Prague, procceeded to Egra, 
which was immediately inveſted; but that 
place had been put into ſuch a poſture of 
defence, that, after a few ineffectual ef- 
forts, he was obliged to abandon the en- 
terprize. 

Mean while the campaign was equally vi- 
gorous and active in other quarters. A re- 
lolution having been taken, that the allied 
army ſhould proceed fion Flanders to Ger- 
many, in order to act as auxiliaries to the 
queen of Hungary, the Britiſn troops began 
their march thither in the month of Febru- 
ary; and, on the nineteenth of May, they 
paſſed by the town of Aix-la-Chapelle, | 


where they were joined by the Hanoverians | 


in the pay of England. They were likewiſe 
in hopes of being ſoon reinforced by another 
body of fix thouſand troops belonging to that 
electorate, as well as by the Heffians | in the 
ſervice of Great-Britain. 

The king found his army full of ſpirits, 
and eager for action; but reduced almoſt to 
a ſtarving condition for want of ' ſubſiſtence. 
The French had poſſeſſed themſelves of all | 
the-upper poſt 


oo obſtructed at once by the enemy” * 


Vor. II. Num. . 32. 
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s upon the Mayne; the boats | 
pelled the confederates either to ſubmit at 
5 N diſcretion: 
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huffars, and the rapidity of the ſtream, 'were 


unable to come up with proviſions: and thus 


the allies, by a concurrence of untoward cir- 
cumſtances, were furrounded on all hands by 
a ſuperior 1 commanded by a cautious 
ti general, who had taken his mea- 


d'to ſurrender them- 


ing cut to pieces in their retreat. 

A retreat, however, to Hanau, it was de- 
termined” to attempt; and, accordingly,” on 
the twenty-ſixth day of June, the ſoldiers were 


ordered to ſtrike their tents, and to begin 


their march early next morning. The road 
they were to take was bounded on one hand 
by a mountain, on the other by the river 
Mayne; over which the French had been 
unaccountably ſuffered to throw bridges, and 
to harraſs the allies with the fire of their artil- 
lery. To compleat their misfortunes, the 
Heſſians, and the Hanoverians in the elec- 
toral pay, who werecoming to their aſſiſtance, 
had not yet arrived, and were even in danger 
of being intercepted by the enemy. 

From the motions of the French, it was 
generally imagined, that their intention was 
to paſs the river at Aſchaffenburgh, and to 
attack the rear of the confederates in their re- 
treat. Of this circumſtance his Britannic ma- 


jeſty was ſo much convinced, that he himſelf 


took poſt in the rear; which was brought up 
by ih: Engliſh and Lunenburgh guards, and 
by the Hanoverian cavalry, with a ſmall train 
of artillery. 

It appeared, however, by the ſequel, that 
this was merely a feint of the French; and 
chat their real deſign was to croſs the river at 
another place, and to opp ſe the allies in front. 
The confederates had rot advanced above 
three leagues, when they obſerved a body of 
the enemy, amounting to about thirty 58 
ſand, on the hither ſide of the river, and drawn 

up in order of battle. Before them lay a 
narrow paſs, the village of Dettingen was on 
cheir right, a wood on the left, anda morals in 
the center. 2 

Thus ſecured, they Wight eaſily hive com- 


the confede- 
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diſcretion, or to fight at a very great diſad tated. The trapps in Eogliſn pay, marched 
Uantage, - bad nor the. dyke. de Gramons, |back wo de Netherlqnds ; the 
who commanded the enemy, been prompted | route to their reſpective countries. 
by the. natural fire of his temper, to paſs France was now deprived of her ahleſt 
the deſile, and offer che allies battle. miniſter, in the death of Cardinal Fleury, 
Ihe French hotſe charged with great im- | who, had, for many years, managed the af. 
petuoſity, aad ſome regiments of Britich ca- fairs. of that kingdom: he was always a 
valry were put in diſorder; but the infantry friend to pacific meaſures; he en deavaured 
of the allies behaved. with ſuch courage and to accompliſh his purpoſes, by raiſing and 
reſolution, under the eye of their ſovereign fomenting intrigues at foreign courts ; but 
as on determined the fate of the day: the he is accuſed of having neglected the mili- 
French were gbliged to give way, and reꝑaſs tary glory of France, and oh having allowed 
the, Mayne with great precipitation, having' its naval, power to be almoſf annibilated. 
loſt about fix thouſand; men Killed, wounded, | The naval tranſactions of this year, fo fat 
rr as they regard: the operations of the Enyliſh 
The loſs of the alles in this action, amount- | Heets, do more honour to the courage than 
ed to two, thouſand five hundred men: The | the conduct; of. the officers, Admiral Ma. 
generals Clayton and Monroy were killed: thews {ty} continued to yateh the combined 
_— duke of Cumberland, who exhibited: un- quadrons of France and Spain off the har- 
common proofs of military proweſs, was bour of Toulon, and, by turns, to cajole 
ſhot through the calf. of the leg: the earl of and intimidate the Genoeſe. The cruiſers, 
Albemarle, general Huſke, and ſeveral other however, did great damage to the coafts of 
officers of diſtinction were wounded. The the enemy, and made prize of ſome of their 
king expoſed his perſon to a. ſevere ſire of | richeſt veſſels. The courts of Verſailles and 
cannon as. well as muſquetry; he rode be- Madrid having now formed a ſcheme for de- 
tween the firſt and ſecond lines with his Lvering their fleets from their confinement, 
ſword. drawn, and encouraged. the troops to Mathews ſynt an account of this project to 
fight for the honqur of their count. the Engliſh miniſtry, and begged to be ſup- 
Immediately after the action, his majeſty plied with a proper reinforcement. 
continued his march to Hanau, where he In the Welt Indies ſome unſucceſsful ef- 
was joined by the twelve thouſand Heſſians forts were made by an Englifh. ſquadron, 
and Hanoverians, whom he expected. The commanded by commodore Knowles, He 
earl of Stair ſent a trumpet. to mareſchal de attacked La Guira, on the coaſt of the Car- 
Noailles, recommending to his protection raccas, in che month of February; but met 
the ſick and wounded that were left on the with fuch a warm reception, that he was ob- 
field of battle; and it-is but doing juſtice to liged to abanden the enterpriſe, and make 
the French general, to obſerve, that he the beſt of his way for the Dutch iſland Cu— 


— 
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treated them with the utmoſt care and ten- | racoa, where he repaired the damage he had 
derneſs. luffered. The ſhips being refitted, he made 


By this time the earl of Stair had. reſigned |another attempt upon Porto-Cavallo, in A- 
his command in diſguſt, He was piqued at pri, which, like the former, proved abortive. 
the preference which he ſuppoſed to be giv- | Twelve hundred marines being landed in 
en to the Hanoverian above the Britiſh offi; | the neighbourhoad of. the place, were ſeized 
cers.: and the belief of that grgundleſs re- | with ſuch a ſudden pannic, that they fired 
port, which he found means to. infuſe into | upon each other, and fled to their ſhips with 
the minds of the Engliſh, was the only de- the utmoſt precipitation. The commodore, 
triment that the public received from his re- | finding it in vain to renew the attack, failed 
ſignation. In October the king of England | back to bis ſtation: at the Leeward iſlands, 
returned to Hanover, and the army ſepa: | where he continued inactive, during the re- 
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back to the Netherlands : the reſt took the 
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maining part of the ſeaſon, ' On the ſour- 
teenth day of November, her rayal highneſs 


the princeſs of Wales was deli ered of a ſon, 


who was chriſtened by the name of Willlam- 
A. D. 1744. While the Britich winiſtry 
were exerting themſelves, with unwearied di- 
ligence,. in concerting the means of re eſta 
bliihing the general tranquillity of Europe; 
France, ſtung with reſentment at the diſgrace. 
of hes arms; thewaſte of her blood, and the 
profuſion of treaſure, © which, the had fo inct- 
fectually conſumed, projected an expedition 
that was to have compenſated for all her 
loſſes an1 misfortunes, and to have ec ffaced 
the diſhonour that had been fixed upon her 
character. 23d, $667.14 , 
This was no other than an invaſion of 
Great-Britain. All the French miniſtry, ex- 
cept cardinal de I encin, who had ſucceeded 


Fleury as firſt favourite, were extremely a- 


verſe to any deſign of that n:ture. They 
repreſented the great improbability of France's 
ever. being able to ſhake the threne of a fa- 
mily, that owed its elevation, to the volun- 
tary call of a whole people; Who, however 
divided by ſome trifling differences, would, 
upon the leaſt proſpect of real danger, unite 
as one man in their de ence. They mention- 
ed the many fruitleſs attempts, which France 
had made for that purpoſe; the vaſt ſums ſhe 
had expended on theſe occa®0:3s; the recent 
loſſes ſhe had ſuſtained in Germany; the great 
inequality berween the French and the Eng 

liſh marine; and the folly of ſacrificing 
brave men in ſuch a deſperate undertak- 
ing 


The French king ſeemed to liſten with 


—_ 


pleaſure to this kind of reaſoning ; and was 


always extremely ſhy of giving encourage- 
ment to the family of Stewart, or to any of its 
abettors. Tencin, however, ſtill continued 
to patroniſe them: and at laſt he formed a 
ſtrong party in their favour amongſt the 


princes of the blood and ſome of the prime no- | 
bility. "86% 
Neither Belleiſie nor count Saxe thought 
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til they could receive reinforcement”; an 
Roqueſuille, who was reckoned a good fex- 
officer, eng 


body of troops and to maintain their footing | 


d to undertake the 


| of the navy. Notwithſtanding theſe favor. 
rabbe circuniſtances, the ableſt ſtateſmen at the 


French court were ſo utterl 


averſe to 


| fuch an enterprize, that, even aſter the de- 


ſign was concerted, no proviſion was made 
for the maintenance of the troops” that 
were to be tranſported, and who there- 
fore, had they landed, muſt have bern o- 


| bliged to ſubſiſt upon the ſpoils of the 


country. 2 4 

Tencin, however, at length carr ed his point 
by urging the only feaſible argument that 
:cauld be advanced on ſuch an oceaſion. He 
ſaid, that, even on the ſuppoſition of the de- 
ſign's miſcarrying, it could not fail to af 
fect. the public credit of the Engliſh, who 
were, at that time, engaged in ' ſuch ex- 
penſive underiakings on the continent of Eu- 
rope. | | 
This conſideration ſeems to have removed 
the objections of the other French miniſters ; 
and accordingly a reſolution was taken to treat 
with the old pretender for what may be cal- 
led a loan of his fon, to be employed in a deſ- 
cent upon Britain. Count Saxe was appoint- 
ed to co nmand the expedition. This noble- 
man had once. been in England; and having 
met, as he thought, with but an indifferent 
reception, he was willing to repay the incivi- 
lity of the natives by a new viſit of a different 
nature. Beſides, having obſerved, that the 
Kingdom was unprovided of ſtrong towns and 
fortreſſes, he had formed an idea, that it 
might be caſily over run. 

The old pretender was perſuaded to ſuffer 
his fon to make the experiment: the young 
man embraced the offer with the greateſt ala- 
crity : the French miniſtry began to make 
preparations for carrying the ſcheme into im- 
mediate exceution : and every thing was pro- 
poſed to be conducted with equal ſecreſy and 
diſpatch. n | 

Still, however, there was one thing wanting, 


« - 


— a 


it impoſſible to invade England with a ſmall 


and that too of the utmoſt importance. The 


finances 
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finances of France were entirely unable head of a fleet conſiderably ſtronger than 


to ſupply the ſums that would probably be | that of the enemy. 


neceſſary for ſuch an expedition; but as the 


court of Madrid was equally concerned with 
that of Verſailles in the ſucceſs of the enter- 
Prize, the former undertook to advance the | 
Matters being, at length, completely ſet- 
tled, the eldeſt ſon of the pretender, now 
in the twenty-third year of his age, depart- 
ed from Rome about the end of December; 
and having diſguiſed himſelf in the habit of 
a Spaniſh' courier, and being furniſned with 
paſſports by cardinal Aquaviva, he Went 
to Savona, where he embarked for Antibes, 
and proſecuting his journey to Paris, was in- 
dulged with an audience of the French king: 
then he repaired. in cognito to the coaſt of 
Picard. e er 158 

The Britiſn miniſtry were no ſooner in- 
formed of his arrival in France, than they 


% 


1 
. 


Several regiments marched to the ſouthern 
coaſt of England: all governours and com. 
manders were ordered to repair to their ref. 
pective poſts: the for;s at the mouth of the 


Thames and the Medway were put in a pof. 


ture of defence: and directions were given 
to aſſemble the militia of Kent, to defend 
the coaſt in caſe of an invaſion. 
On the fifteenth day of February, the 
king ſent a meſſage to both houles of par. 
liment, acquainting them, that he had re- 
wed- led igtelligence, that the 
eldeſt ſon of the pretender Ton wn was 
arrived in France; that preparations were 
making there to invade the Britiſh domi. 
nions, in concert with diſaffected perſons in 
England; and that invaſion was to be ſup. 
ported by a ſquadron of the French men of 
war, which had been cruiling ſeveral days 


.at once comprehended the deſtination of the [in the Britiſh channel: that his majeſty had 


armaments, which had been prepared at 
Breſt and Boulogne. They therefore ſent 
orders to Mr. Thomſon, the Engliſh reſi- 
dent at Paris, to make a remonſtrance to the 
French miniſtry, on the violation of thoſe 
.treaties, by which the pretender to the crown 
of Great-Britain was excluded from the ter- 
.ritories of France. He was told in reply, 
that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty would not 
explain himſelf on that ſubject, until the 
king of England ſhould have given ſatis- 
faction on the repeated complaints which had 
been made to him, touching the infractions 
of thoſe very treaties, which had been ſo of- 
ten violated by his orders. 

In the month of January M. de Roque- 
ſeuille ſailed from Breſt, directing, his courſe 
up the Engliſh channel, with eizhteen ſhips 
of war. They were preſently deſcried by 
.an Engliſh cruiſer, which ran into Plymouth, 
and the intelligence was conveyed by land 
to the board of admiralty. Sir John Norris 
was immediately orderded to take the com- 
mand of the ſquadron at Spithead, with 
which he ſailed round to the Downs, where 
he was joined by ſome ſhips of the line from 
Chatham, and then he found himſelf at the 


ä 


therefore thought proper to communicate to 
his parliment an intelligence of ſuch high 
importance to the ſecurity of his crown and 
the peace and tranquillity of his kingdoms; 
and he doubted not from the experienced 
zeal, duty, and affection of his parliament, 
that they would ſtrengthen his hands and 
concur with him in all ſuch meaſures as 
ſhould be neceſſary for diſappointing and 
defeating ſo dangerous an attempt, and for 
effectually ſecuring his perſon and govern- 
ment, and for maintaining the religion, laws, 
and liberties of his kingdoms. _ 

Both houſes joined in an addreſs to his 
majeſty declaring their indignation and abhor- 
ence of the inſolent deſign, that had been 
formed agaiaſt his kingdoms ; and profeſſing 
their fixed and determined relolution, at the 
hazard of their lives and fortunes, to ſup— 
port his perſon and government, and the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion in his royal houſe, in 
oppoſition to the pretender, . and all his 
other enemies whatſocver. 1510 

As it was now evident, that the clamour 
raiſed againſt the IJanoverian troops had 
been the principal cauſe of the projected in- 


vaſion 
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to his majeſty, made him a voluntary 


| tender of their ſervices in any ſtation, which 
he ſhould think proper. 


Their offer was ac- 
cepted; and the earl of Stair was re- inveſted 
with the chief command of all the forces in 
Great-Britain. The duke of Montague 
was dine to raiſe &. regiment of four 
ders were ſeat to bring : d of 
the Britiſh troops from Flanders, in caſe the 
invaſion ſhould actually take place. 


Rent, & to augment his forces 
ta 7 ; the Habeas Corpus act was ſuſ. 
ended for ira months; and ſeveral perſons} 
of diſtinction were apprehended on ſuſpicion 
of treaſonable practices : a proclamation was 
iſſved for putting the law in execution againſt 
Papiſts and Non jurors, who were command. 
ed to retire ten miles from London; and 
every precaution taken, which ſeemed necel 
ſary for ſecuring the et and brand of 
the kingdom. 

Mean while the French court proceeded 
with their preparations at Dunkirk and Bou- 
logne, under the eye of the young pretend- 
er; and ſeven thouſand men were actually 
embarked. M. de Roquefeuille ſailed up 
the river as far Dungeneſs, a promontory on 
the coaſt of Kent, after having detached M. 
de Barrail, with five ſhips, to haſten the em- 
barkation at Dunkirk. | 

While the French admiral lay at anchor 


off Dungeneſs, he perceived, on the twenty- 


third day of February, the Britiſh fleet under 
Sir Join Norris, doubling the South Freland, 
from the Downs; and, though the wind was 
contrary, taking the opportunity of the tide 
of flood, to come up and engage the French 
ſquadron. Roquefeville, who litile expected 
ſuch a viſit, was confounded when he ob- 
ſerved the great ſaperiority of the Engliſh; 
but the tice failing, the Britiſh admiral was 
obliged to anchor two leagues ſhort of the 
enemy. 
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vaſion, the earl of Stair and the duke of 
Marlborough, in order to evince their loyal- Jſun fer, and make the beſt of their way for 


or- | 
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to avoid an en agement, weigh anchor at 


the place from whence they had departed. 
This reſolution was accordingly executed ; and 
their eſcape was favoured by a hard gale of 
wind, which ſprung from the North-Eaſt, at 
| the time of their ſetting fail, and carried them 
down the channel, at the rate of four no] 
an hour. 
But the fame ſtorm, which, in all pro 

bility, ſaved their fleet from 8 ut - 


; 


terly defeated the deſign of the invaſion : a 
| great number of their tranſports were driven 


His majeſty was, in another addreſs from | aſhore and ſhattered to pieces; and the reſt 


were ſo much damaged, that they could not 
be repaired 5 a conſiderable time. The 
Engh now maſters of the ſea, and 
kept the why French coaſt in alarm. an 
deſign, therefore, was totally abandone 
French generals returned to Paris; and che 
pretender ſet out for the place of his former 
reſidence. 

France having, by this attempt, loſt all claim 
to the pretences of neutrality which ſhe had 
hitherto profeſſed, was obliged to proceed to 
open hoſtilities; and, accordingly, a declara- 
tion of war was actual y publiſhed at Paris, 
on the twentieth day ? March, On the thir- 
ty firſt of the ſame month, a like denuncia- 
tion of war againſt France, was publiſhed at 
London, amidſt the ſhouts and acclamations 
of the people. 

The commons of England, in order to de- 
monſtrate their loyalty, brought in a bill, in- 
flicting the penalties of high-treaton upon 
thoſe, who ſhould maintain correipondence 
with the ſons of the pretender. In the up- 
per houle, lord Harwick, the chancellor, mov- 
ed, that a clauſe ſhould be inſerted, extend- 
ing the pains of treaſon to the poſterity of the 
offenders, during the lives of the pretender's 
ſons. This clavſc was productive of a long 
and violent debate; but, at laſt, was ap- 


proved by a conſiderable myority in both 
houſes, and the bill received the royal aſ- 
ſent. 

On the fifteenth .day of May, his majeſty 


In this interval M. de Roquef: uille called 


a council of war, in which it was reſolved? 


put an end to the ſeſſion, with a ſpeech, in 
1 


which 
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which he obſerved, that the great prepara-|: Accordingly, on the twenty- eighth day cf 
tions made by France, on the ſide of the February, they were perceived ſtanding out 


a 
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* Auſtrian Netherlands, muſt convince all Eu- 
rope of the ambitious and deſtructive views 
of that crown, in beginning the preſent war: 
that it ſhould be his care, in conjunction 
with his allies, to purſue the moſt proper 
meaſures to diſappoint theſe deſigns, and to 
proſecute the war in ſuch a manner, as might 
be moſt effectual for obtaining a ſafe and ho- 
nourable peace: that his good friends, the 
States-General, had already, in purſuance 
of his requiſigon, agreed to furniſh the ſuc- 


| 


cours ſtipulated by treaties: and had. given 


the ſtrongeſt afſurances..of their ſenſe, not 
only of the common danger, but alſo of the 
inſeparable connection of their intereſts with 
thoſe of Great-Britainz. a diſpoſition which 
he would not fail to improve to the general 
good of the common cauſe ; that he hoped 
the members of both houſes, upon their re- 
turn to their reſpective countries, would be 
particularly careful to preſerve the peace and 
tranquillity of the kingdom, eſpecially at 
th's critical conjuncture, when they were 
called upon by every motive of duty and in- 
tereſt, to cheriſh a more than ordinary. zeal 
for the maintenance and defence of their re- 
ligion and liberty, againſt the malicious de- 
figns of their enemies, 

The miſcarriage of the projected. invaſian 
was a very fortunate event for England. The 


of the road, to the number of twenty-eight 


ſhips of the line: the Engliſh * admiral im- 


mediately weighed from Hic res-bay; and 
on the eleventh, part of the fleets were en. 
gaged. Mathews attacked the Spaniſh ad. 
miral, don Navarro, whoſe ſhip, the Real, 
was a firſt rate, mounted with no leſs than 
one hundred and fourteen guns. Rear. 
admiral Rowley ſingled out M. de Court; 


who commanded. the French ſquadron; 
the captains Cornwall, Forbes, Oſborne; 


and Hawke followed the example of their 


commanders; but vice-admiral Leſtock, 
with his whole. diviſion, remained above 


hve miles a ſtern: and ſeveral captains, whe 
were immediately under the eye of Mathews, 
behaved in the moſt daſtardly and puſillani. 
mous manner. | 

Lhe whole tranſaction was conducted with. 
out order or method. The French and Spa- 


rior to them, both in ſtrength and number 
of ſhips. M. de Court therefore, made the 
beſt of his way towards the Streights mouth, 
with a view of joining the Breſt ſquadron; 


ſcheme had been laid with great art and ſe- 


crecy, and was cloſely connected with anc- 


ther, which, had it proved ſucceſsful, muſt: 


have given the French the entire dominion of 
the ſea. | 

The queen of Spain, impatient ef the 
difficulties which ſurrounded. her ſon. Don 
Philip, and enraged at the detention of the 


| 


but he had orders to aſſiſt the Spaniſh fleet; 
| and, as, they failed heavily, he was obliged 
to wait for them at.the hazard of maintaining 


a battle with the Engliſh. 
Thus embarraſſed, he made ſail, and lay 


to, by turns; Jo that the Britiſh admiral 
could.not: engage them in proper order; and, 
as they outſailed him, he began to fear 
they would eſcape him altogether, ſhould 
he wait for vice-admiral: Leſtock, who ſtill 
continued a-ſtern. Struck with this appre- 


henſion, he determined to break through the 


French and Spaniſh ſquadrons in the harbour line of battle, and accordingly made the 


of Toulon, had, by promiſing to ſuſtain all 
the loſs that might be ſuffered in ſuch an at- 
tempt, prevailed on the court of Verſailles 
to agree, that the combined fleets ſhould ſail 


ſignal for engaging, which was not repeated 
by vice-admiral Leſtock, though he had hi- 
therto repeated all the preceding ones. The 
fight was maintained, by the few who engag- 


ont of the harbour, and attack that of Eng- ed, with great ſpirit.and reſolution. 


land; after which, ſhould they gain the vic- 


tory, they were to aſſiſt in fayouring the de- 
icent.. | 


« 


ſent a fircſhip to deſtroy. her; but the c e. 


niards would willingly. have avoided an en- 
gagement, as the Britiſh ſquadron was ſupe- 


The Real being quite diſabled, and lying 
like a wreck upon the water, Mr. Mathews 
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dient did not take effect. Four Spaniſh 
"ſhips, . which had been ſuffered to pals Leſ- 
rock, attacked the fireſhip with ſuch fury, 
that ſhe. was blown into the air before fne 
reached the Re l. | 

One mip of che line, named the Poder, 
belonging. ro the Spaniſh ſquadron, ſtruck 
to captain ITawke, who ſent a leutenaat to 
take poſicſſion of her: ſhe was afterwards 


retaken by the French ſquadron; but was 


found ſo diſabled, that they left her deſerted 
and ſhe was next day burned by th: o der 
of admiral Matthews. Night coming on 


put an end to the action; and the admiral 
found his oun ſhip fo much ſhaitered; that 
he was obliged to move. his flag on board 


of the Ruſſel, commanded by c:ptain Long. 

The loſs on this occaſion was very incon 
fiderable, except in the death of Mr. Corn- 
wall, captain of the Marlborough, who aſ- 
ſiſted the admiral in attackirg the Real; and 
ſuſtained, for ſome time, the whole fire. of 


that floating battery ; and who, after giving. 


repeated proofs of the moſt heroic courage, 
had almoſt his legs carried off by a chain-ſhot, 
which put a period to his life. A noble mo- 
nument was erected to hi memory in Welt- 
miſter abbey, by a vote of the Britiſh par- 
lament, and at tle. public expence ; an ho- 
nour, to which, by his gallant behaviour in 


this, and in ſeveral other actions, he was uni- 


verſally allowed to be juſtly entitled. 

Next day, the enemy appeared to leeward, 
and the admiral gave chace this night, when 
he brought to, that he might be joined by 
the ſhips a- ſtern. They were obſerved again 
on the thirteenth, at a conſiderable diſtance, 
and purſued til evening. Cn the morning 
of the fourteenth, a great number of them 
were ſeen diſtinctly, and Leſtock with his 
diviſion, had gained ground of them conſi- 
derably by noon; but admiral Matthews diſ- 


played the fignal for leaving off chace, and 


bore away for Port-Mahon, to repair the 
damage he had ſuſtained. 

The enemy, bcing thus freed from all 
apprehenſions cf the Engliſh fleet, continued 
their courſe towards the coaſt of Spain. 


! 


JJ 
de Court, with his diviſion, anchored in the. 
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road of Alicant; and don Navarro failed into 
the harbour of Carthagena. 1 
Admiral Mathews, on his arrival at Mi- 
norca, accuſed Leſtock of having miſbehaved 
on the day of action, ſuſpended him from his 
office, and ſent him priſoner to Eng land, 
here, in his turn, he accuſed his accuſer 
The two gentlemen had long entertained a 
moit implacable hatred and reſentment a- 
gainſt each other; and to this mutual ani- 
mo{tity was evidently owning the eſcape of the 
enemy's fleet, and the diſgrace which was 
now fixed upon the Engliſh arms. | 
Had Leſtock advan:ed, as he might ea-- 
ſily have done, to engage the enemy, in con- 


juction with Mathews, the combined ſqua- 


drons of France and Spain might have been 
atterly deſtroyed ; or had Mathews after- 
yards permitted Leſtock to continue the 
chace, and attack the enemy, while retiring - 
in diforder, the fame advantage might ſtill 
have been obtained: but ſuch was the irre- 
concileable antipathy of theſes two officers, 
that, rather than not gratify their private re- 
venge, they ſacrificed their own honour, and 
the intereſt of their country. 
Their conduct, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, became the ſubject of parliamentary 
enquiry in England. The commons pre- 
ſented an addreſs to his majeſty, deſiring that 
a court- martial might be appointed, to try 
the delinquents. By this time Leſtock had 
preferred a charge againſt Mathews, and all 
the captains of his diviſion, who- miſbehaved 
in the day of battle. | 

The court martial was conſtituted and pro- 
ceeded to trial. The captains Burriſh, Wil- 
liams, and Ambrole, were caſhiered: vice-ad- 


miral Leſtock was honourably acquitted; and 


admiral Mathews rendered incapable of ſerv- 
ing for the future in his majeſty's navy. 
Mathews, it is true, can by. no means be 


juſtiſied; but. Leſtock certainly was infinitely 


more guilty. Yet the latter triumphed on 
his trial; and the former narrowly eſcaped 
with his life. Such are frequently the deci- 
ions of courts-martial, which are often more 

guided 
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F merits of the cauſe. | 
The parliament aſſembling on the twenty- 
ſeventh day of November, his majeſty, in his 
ſpeech to both houſes, told them, that it 
was with great ſatisfaction he met them, 
particularly at ſo critical a conjuncture, 
when the ftate of affairs abroad required 
their moſt ſerious conſideration : that the 
events of the laſt ſummer had been ſo va- 
rious, and ſome things had fallen out, in 
the courſe of it, ſo much to the detriment 
of the common cauſe, that great attention 
mult be given to thoſe particulars, and pro- 
per meaſures taken for preventing or remov- 
ing all the conlequences that might thence 


- . bak 
enſue: that he had, in purſuance of their 
repeated advice, exerted his endeavours for 


the ſupport of the hovie of Auſtria, and in] 


proſecution of the juſt and neceſſary war in 
which he was engaged: that the queen of 
Hungary had ſhewo the greateſt. conſtancy | 
and reſolution; and che king of Poland, 
agreeable to his engapements with that prin- 
ceſs, had ſent a conſiderable body of troops 
to her aſſiſtance: that the king of Sardinia, 
with a magnanimity and firmneſs ſuperior 
to the greateſt difficulties, had, with the 
aſſiſtance of the Britiſh flect, reſiſted the com- 
bined forces of France and Spain that had 
been ſent againſt him; and at laſt happily 
defeated an enterprize, formed for his ruin, 
and for the reduction of Italy and moſt of the 
ports in the Mediterranean, under the pow- 
er of the houſe of Bourbon : that, though 
the event of the laſt caispaign had not an- 
ſwered his majeſty's wiſhes, yet the vaſt de- 
ſigns of his enemies, built upon new in- 
trigues and alliances, and a freſh addition of 
ſtrength, had not hitherto proved ſucceſsful, | 
and would, he hoped, by the bleſſing of 
God, and the mutual and united vigour of 
Great-Britam and her allies, be finally diſ- 
appointed: that, in conjunction with his 
allies, and with their effectual aſſiſtance, and 
the ſupport of his parliament, he was fully 
determined to carry on the war in ſuch a 
manner, as might be moſt conducive to | 
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ded by intereſt and prejudice, than either that important end, at which he had ever 


aimed, a ſafe and honourable peace; the ta- 
ther, as he was firmly reſolved never to a. 
bandon his allies, nor to neglect any ſecu- 
rity that could poſſibly be obtained for the 


kingdoms : that, with this view, he had al. 
ways inſiſted, and was ſtill infiſtiog, with 
his allies, particularly the States-General 
of the United Provinces, to fix the certain 
proportions of force and expence, to be fur. 
niſned, by each of the confederates, in 
the proſecution of the war: and, in a word, 
that, towards accompliſhing all theſe ſaluta- 
ry purpoſcs, nothing could be more ef— 
fectual than the unanimity and diſpatch of 
his parliament in conducting the public 
buſineſs. | | 
Addreſſes of thanks being preſented by 
both houſes, the commons proceeded to 
conſider the ſupply; and it now appeared 
that the new miniſters would purſue the very 
{ame meaſures, which had been adopted by 
their predeceſſors. Though the national 
debt had been encreaſed about nine millions 
ſince the commencement of the war, the 
commons voted ſix millions and a half 
for the ſervice of the enſuing year, to be 
raiſed by the land, the malt, and ſalt taxes, 
the ſinking fund, and an additional duty on 


! wines. 


In January the earl of Cheſterfield ſet out 
for the Hague, with the character of am- 
baſſacor extraordinary, to perſuade if poſ- 
lible, the States-general to become parties 
in the war. About the ſame time a qua- 
druple alliance was ſigned at Warſaw, by 
the queen of Hungary, the king of Po- 
land, and the maritime powers. By this 
treaty, the king of Poland, as elector of 
Saxony, confirmed and renewed the guaran- 
ty of the Pragmatic Sanction, and promiſed 
to ſupport it with all his forces. It was fur- 
cher ſtipulated, that, as the kingdom of Bo- 
hemia was actually attacked, his Poliſh 


of thirty thouſand auxiliary troops: that his 


| 


Britannic majeſty and the States-General 
| ſhould 


religion, liberties, and commerce of his 


majeſty ſhould ſend to its defence, an army 
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ſhould pay to that prince, an annual ſubſidy 
of one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
ſterling ; two thirds to be furniſhed by Great- 
Britain, and one third by the United Pro. 
vinces : that, as ſoon as Bohemia and Saxo- 
ny ſhould be free from danger, his Poliſh 
majeſty ſhould march ten thouſand men to 
the Netherlands, or to any other place with- 
.in the empire, which the king of Great- 
Britain and the States General ſhould think 
moſt proper; for which a ſubſidy of ninety 
thouſand pounds ſhould be continued to be 
paid, according to the former proportions : 
that if, in conſequence of theſe meaſures, his 
Poliſh majeſty ſhould draw a war upon him- 
ſelf, he ſhould be ſupported by all his 
allies: that no peace ſhould be made without 
his conſent, and without procuring for him 
proper ſatisfaction: and that the empreſs 
of Ruſſia, the republic of Poland, and all 
the other powers of Europe, ſhould be in- 
vited to accede to this treaty, which was to 
continue in force even after the war conclud- 
ed. | 
A. D. 1743. The buſineſs of the Britiſh 
parliament being now finiſhed, the ſeſſion 
was Cloſed on the ſecond day of May ; and 
the king, having appointed a regency, im- 
mediately ſet out for his German domini— 
ons. To give the greater weight to the 
earl of Cheſterfield's negociation at the 
gue, he ordered rhe baron Schwigeldt, his 
Hanoverean miniſter in Holland, to declare, 


' than, perſiſting in his deſign of continuing, 


and even redoubling, his efforts for the de- 
fence of the common cauſe, and for the ſup- 
port of the ſtaggering ſyſtem of Europe, he 
was reſolved to take part directly, as elector, 
1n the plan of operations which was to be 
concerted with Holland, and to furniſh to it 
his contingent of German troops, indepen- 
dent of the ſuccours, which he propoſed to 
give to her Hungarian majeſty : that, be- 
ſides, he would give orders for the march 


of another body, which ſhould be employed 


as neceſſity ſhould require: that, with regard 
to the electoral troops, which were to join 
the allies upon the Rhine, they ſhould act 
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either ſeparately or jointly, in the Low 
Countries, or in the er pire, as ſhonld be 
agreed on between him +nd their High- 
Mightineſſes: that, for thei: reatons, his 
Britannic majeſty, as elector of Hanover, de- 


manded to be admitted and acknowledged 


upon the footing of a principal contracting 
party, in any. thing that ſhould be concerted 
againſt the common enemy : and that he had 
furniſhed the ſaid baron de Schwigeldt with 
the neceſſary and full powers to aſſiſt at the 
conferences, which the allies ſhould hold at 
Bs Hague, for their mutual ſecurity and de- 
ence. 


Nothing could be more generous and diſ- 


1ntereſted than this declaration of his Bri- 


tannic majeſty, whoſe magnanimity was the 
more remarkable, as the events of the laſt 
campaign had proved ſo unfavourable to the 
houſe of Auſtria, Maillebois was {till in 
Germany at the head of a numerous army, 
with which he overawed the neutral princes, 
and oppreſſed” the friends of her Hungarian 
majeſty. | 

The people of England were, by no 
means, averſe from trying the event of ano- 
ther campaign. His majeſty's engagements 
with the queen of Hungary were as ſtrong, 
if not ſtronger, than ever. The nation 
had been conſiderable gainers by the war 
at ſea, and but very inconſiderable loſers by 
land. 

But what had the chief weight in deter- 
mining their judgment, was, that ſhould a 
peace be concluded at preſent, the reduction 
of the French power, which had been the 


principal motive for England's commencing 


hoſtilities, muſt be left unaccompliſhed ; 
and that ambitious people would not fail 
to embrace the firſt opportunity of renew- 
ing the war, with greater advantages than 
thoſe, of which they were, at preſent, poſ- 
ſeſſed. 

Influenced by theſe conſiderations, the al- 
lies reſolved to make their utmoſt efforts in 
oppoling the French in the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, of which the latter had determined 
to make an entire conqueſt; The French 
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army amounted to ſeventy- ſix thouſand men, 
attended by a formidable train of artillery: 
that of the allies exceeded not fifty · three 
thouſand. 

The duke of Cumberland, as commander 
in chief, arrived at the Hague, on the ſe- 
venth day of April, and, after holding a 
conference with the ſtates, he poſted to 
Bruſſels, where he found prince Waldec, 
commander of the Dutch troops, and the 
mareſchal count Konigſegg, an Auſtrian ge- 
neral, | 

The French king ſeemed determined to 
ſtake his crown on the fate of the campaign, 
and he accordingly repaired to the camp in 
perſon. The Dauphin, though he had been 
married to the ſecond infanta of Spain, but 
in the preceding February, could not be per- 
ſuaded from accompanying his father. The 
nobility, who attended them, ſeemed to 
have no other ambition than that of demon 
Alrating their profound reſignation to the will 
of their ſovereign ; and the mareſchal duke 
de Noailles, notwithſtanding his ſeniority 
and high quality, was proud to command 
under count Saxe, who was at once a fo- 
reigner and a proteſtant. 

It was chiefly upon the opinion, which the 
world entertained of the abilities of this great 
genera), that the French founded their hopes 
of fuccels. He continued, for ſome time 
to amuſe the allies with feints, marches, and 


counter-marches ; but. at laſt, on the twen- 


ty-ſeventh day of April, he fat down be- 
fore Tournay, on the rivet Schelde, which 
which was defended by a garriſon. of eight 
thouſand men, and ſuppoſed to be one of the 
ſtrongeſt places of the Dutch barrier. 

The duke of Cumberland was no ſooner 
informed of this incident, than he reſolved to 
march to the relief of the place. With 
this view he advanced to Soignies, his right 
extending to Bougnies, and his left to 
Moubry, within muſket-ſhot of the enemy. 
Mareſchal Saxe had foreſeen the intention of 
the allies, and beſides he had heard, that 
the Duke of Cumberland was determined 


to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to retrieye the to the heighths, near their camp, w R 
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glory of the Britiſh arms, which had been 
tarniſned by the inacti / ity of the laft cam. 
paign. By ſome delays, which are frequent- 
ly unavoidable in the councils of confede. 
rate armies, Saxe had found time to make 
the moſt excelleat diſpoſition, by intrench- 
ments and batteries, in which he was aſſiſted 
by the nature of the ground. ; 

The two armies were ſeparated by a rivy- 
let, which lay on the left of the allies and 
the right of the .French ; which Jaſt were 
poſſeſſed of Antoin, where a moſt dreadful 
battery was ere cted. In their centre was a- 
nother battery of the ſame kind; and before 
them lay the village of Fontenoy, intrenched 
and moſt formidably fortified. The inter- 
mediate ſpace between the two armies, was a 
gently riſing ground, which the allies had to 
aſcend, and which the French had interſected 
with lines, that were filled with troops; while 
Barri wood, which lay on their left, was 
ſecured with the like fortifications. 

The ſtation of the French king was at 
the bridge of Colonne, which in caſe of 2 
defeat, he could eaſily repaſs, and which 
was defended with entrenchments, well 
mounted with cannon, and ſupported wich 
the flower of his nobility and army. In a 
word never was attack made under more dil- 
advantageous circumſtances tnan that of the 
allies upon the French forces, and never was 
army better ſecured than that of the French, 


being ſurrounded with no fewer than two 
hundred and ſixty- ſix pieces of artillery, all 


of them mounted, and pointed againſt the con- 
federates. 


be able to get into the plain; and this ſervice 
was allotted to the Engliſh. Accordingly, on 
the thirfieth day of April, fix battalions, and 
twelve ſquadrons. with five hundred pi neer* 
ſix pieces of cannon and ten haubitz: | 
detached from each wing for that 

and after an obſtinate ſtruggle, the + 
was happily accompliſhed : the ene 
diſlodged from all their poſts, and 1 


The firſt object of the allies was to drive 
the enemy from all their little poſts, fo as to 
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drew up afreſn, and began to form new 
intrenchments. The confederate generals 
then went upon the ground, from which the 
French had been driven, anq having care- 
fully ſurveyed it, came to a reſolution to 
attack the enemy early next morning, which 
was the firſt day of May. 

The right wing was compoſed of Eng- 
liſh and Hanoverians; and theſe were or- 
dered to form in four lines before the village 
of Vizon. The left wing, conſiſting of 
Dutch and Auſtri:ns, was commanded to 
advance in three. columns; the firſt to 
march by the village of Vizon; the ſe- 
cond through the heart of it; and the 
third to ſtretch into the plain between Fon- 
tenoy and Antoin : Prince Waldeck hav- 
ing undertaken to attack the former of theſe 
places. 

In order. to facilitate theſe operations, the 
duke of Cumberland commanded Brigadier 
Ingoldſby, with four battalions, and three 
fix pounders, to attack a fort in the front 
of the village of Vizon, which was mount- 
ed with cannon, Lieutenant general Sir 
James Campbell was ordered to cover the 
infantry of the right wing commanded by 
lieutenant-general Sir John Ligonier; and 
Sir James had inſtructions to extend himſelf 
along the plain, from the wood towards the 


village of Fontenoy; an expedient which | 


would have greatly favoured prince Wal- 
deck's attack : but the ſucceſs of the whole 
depended chiefly upon Ingoldſby's carrying 
the fort of Vizon. 

The brigadier had orders to take an Ha- 
noverian regiment along with him, and as 
that lay at ſome diſtance, he was under a 
neceſſity of waiting for it. This gave the 
enemy an opportunity to ſtrengthen the 
fortifications about the fort, in conſequence 
of which the brigadier was obliged to con- 
ſult with his officers, in what manner the 
fort ſhould be attacked; and to this delay, 
was, in a great meaſure, owing the ill ſucceſs 
of the day. 

Mean while, Sir James Campell's leg was 
carried off by a cannon ball, which put an 
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end to his life. By this accident, and the 


dreadful fire made by the enemy, the Eng- 
liſh infantry under Sir John Ligonier were 
left expoſed, but were, nevertheleſs, formed 
with incredible diſpatch: and the duke of 
Cumberland, putting himſelf at their head; 
marched up to attack the left wing of the 
French at Antoin ; while prince Waldeck, 
with the Hanoverians, and twelve Dutch bat- 
talions, moved, at the ſame time, to aſ- 
ſault Fontenoy. 

Hiſtory, perhaps, cannot furniſh an in- 


ſtance of a more intrepid or a better conduct- 


ed attack, than that which was made by the 
duke of Cumberland upon Antoin. Not- 
withſtanding the incredible fire of the 
French, which ſwept off whole ranks at a. 
time, both officers and men advanced as if 
they had been invulnerable, and poured in 


their fire upon the enemy at the diſtance 


of thirty paces. 
The fury of their attack broke the French- 


infantry, who were obliged to quit the field, 


and retire behind the tort and the village. 
Upon this the French generals ordered their 
cavalry to advance, while their infan- 
try, which had been formed anew, open- 


ed a concealed battery, which deſtroy-- 


ed the Engliſh in greater numbers than- 
ever. 

Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantazes,. had 
Ingoldſby's attack upon Vizor ſucceeded, 
the Engliſh muſt have gained a complete 
victory; or, had the Dutch, under prince 
Waldeck, done their duty, the French king 
and his ſon would, in all probability, have 
been taken priſoners. But the duke being- 
obliged ro advance through a hollow way,. 
commanded by the fort, which Ingoldſby 
ſhould have ſtormed, the Engliſh were there-- 
by expoſed to all the fire from that battery, 
as well as to a great number of croſs fires,. 
which plied them on all hands, and did pro-- 
digious execution. 

With regard to prince Waldeck, he has 
never been accuſed of being either deficient 
in courage or conduct: but the Dutch be- 
haved with moſt ſhameful puſillanimity,, 

| and 
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this they did with ſuch ſurpriſing reſolu- 
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and, inſtead of ſupporting the Auſtrians in 
the attack, fled almoſt at the firſt diſcharge, 


and retired from the field with the utmoſt. 
the dauphin were 


precipitation. 


The duke, thus ſurrounded with the engines 


of death on all hands, ordered his men to 
file off towards Fontenoy and the fort near 


the wood; but here the enemy's fire was 


almoſt as hot as ever, and the troops fell into 
ſome confuſion. His royal highneſs, how- 
.eyer, ſoon reformed them, and again advanc- 
ed to the attack; and this was made in ſuch 


good order, and with ſuch intrepidity, that 
the braveſt troops of France were driven 


off the field. 
Mareſchal Saxe, obſerving the cool and 
determined behaviour of the Engliſh, and 


that neither the fire from his troops nor bat- 


terics was able to diſorder them, or prevent 
them from advancing, ſent a meſſage to the 
French king and the dauphin, deſiring them 
to repaſs the bridge of Calonne. 


It is but doing juſtice to theſe princes to 


acknowledge, that their courage ſaved their 

s from a total defeat. They had been 
on horſeback ſince ſeven in the morning, and 
had exerted themſelves with great activity, 
not only in animating, but in forming their 
men. They now declared; that, let the 
event be what it would, they were firmly re- 
ſolved not to repaſs the bridge; and though 
many balls flew conſtantly about them, they 


continued to give orders with great preſence 


of mind. 

Mean while the Engliſh continued to preſs 
on, and the more they advanced, the more 
the ground ſtraitened, and conſequently the 
more deep and impenctrable their column 
grew. They had now an opportunity. of re- 
turning the fire of the French, and the exe- 
cution they did with their muſquets was 
epually dreadful and incredible. Had they 


been able to have made themſelues maſters 


of Fontenoy, which now lay upon their right, 
the battle muſt have decided in their favour; 
but as the French made their greateſt efforts 
on the quarter, and the Dutch had deſiſted 
from the attack on the front of the village, 
he Engliſh were obliged to advance; and 
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tion, that they puſhed whole ſquadrons 
againſt the place where the French king and 
poſted; and theſe two 
princes were, for ſome time, ſeparated by the 
crowds of thoſe who betook themſelves to 
flight. | 

The numbers of noblemen and officers 
who flew to their king's aſſiſtance, occaſion. 
ed the ſlaughter to fall heavy upon them. 
Battalions upon battalions, and ſquadrong 
upon ſquadrons, preſented themſelves before 
the Engliſh ; but they were as often obliged 
to retire with the loſs of their braveſt men. 


from Dowy; but theſe, like the others, 
were forced to give way; and while Saxe 
was obſerving the ſituation of Fontenoy, 
the attack from the French Toon became pro- 
miſcuous and irregular, while the Engliſh 
continued to keep up their fire with as much 


| ſteadineſs as if no danger had been near. 


The mareſchal now began to think in 
good earneſt of affecting a retreat. Perceiv- 
ing that his maſter was in danger of being 
ſurrounded, he ordered the troops, that 
were poſted in Antoin, to evacuate the place 
and repair to the bridge. The Dutch, upon 
this, might have eaſily taken poſſeſſion of 
Antoin; but the beſt part of them had fled 
from the field of battle, and ſuch of them as 
remained, were at too great a diſtance to 
know any thing of the matter. 


ſupported by cavalry, theſe laſt being pre- 
vented from joining them by the fire from 
Vizon as well as Fontenoy; but they little 
imagined that the enemy in this laſt place 
had now expended their whole ſrock of ball, 
and were obliged, at preſent, to fire only 
with powder. | | 
The French, who believed, that the En- 
gliſh were appriſed of this circumſtance, had 
determined to retire to the bridge of Ca- 
lonne, and there to make their laſt ftand; 
the rather as the houſhold troops were ſtill 
unbroken and a great number of regiments 


had ſuſtained little damage, X 
=. 


Ar laſt a reinforcement of troops arrived 
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The Engliſh infantry were altogether un- 
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gan to retire to the 
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cute their purpoſe, count Saxe ordered four 
pieces of cannon to be planted: in the front 
of the Engliſh column, and an attack to be 


made upon it from both ſides at once. 


This new aſſault put an end to the diſpute. 
The Engliſh being moved in front by the 
fire of the artillery, and aſſailed on both 
flanks with irreſiſtible fury, were no longer 
451. 20 maintain their ground; and their 
Tanks, being diſordered, the houſhold troops, 
the guards, and Mouſquetairs, broke in up- 
on them, and rendered it neceſſary to think 
of a retreat. | | 
Accordingly, about one o'clock they be- 
e ground between the 
wood and Fontenoy; and this they reached, 
witheut any other confuſion than what was 
occaſioned by the inequalities of the road, 


through which they paſſed. Mareſchal Saxe, 
indeed, ordered them to be 
the French cavalry; but theſe were ſoon; 
obliged to deſiſt by 


purſued by| 


the gallantry of the 
Engliſh and Hanoverian guards. From 
that ground they continued their march 
to Bruffoel, and from thence to Leſſines 


in the neighbourhood of Aeth, having 
left their wounded to the mercy of the vic- 


tors. i 
The confederates loſt about ſeven thou- 


ſand men, including a great number of offi 


cers; and, among theſe, lieutenant- general 
Sir James Campbell, major- general Ponſonby, 
the colonels Carpenter and Douglas, and 
lieutenant colonel Gee. The victory coſt the 
French an equal, if not a greater number 
of lives than the allies. The duke de Gra- 
mont, and three other leutenant-generals 


were killed, as were four major-generals, and | 
{at Hanover, was, by no means, diſſatisfied 


three brigadiers. Two of their lieutenant- 
generals were wounded, three major-generals, 
and thirty-ſix brigadiers and colonels of regi- 
ments, the greateſt part of whom died of 
their wounds. ; th 
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that province, were obliged to retire into 
Moravia. ' In the following month; the 
Pruſlian general, Lehwald, defeated a body 
of twelve thoufand Auſtrians commanded by 
general Helſrich: the town of Ratibor was 
taken by ſtorm; and the king entered Si- 
tea in May at the head of feventy thouſand 
men. | 88 3th 
Prince Charles of Lorraine, being rein- 
forced by the duke of Saxe-Weifſenfels and 
twenty thouſand Saxons, advanced into Si- 
leſia by the defiles' of Landfhut; and was 
attacked by his Pruſſian majeſty at Friedberg, 
on the confines of Bohemia. The battle was 
maintained with great obſtinacy from morn 
till noon, When the Saxons giving way, prince 
Charies was obliged to retire with the loſs 
of ten thouſand men, killed and wounded, 
and a great number of colours, ſtandards, 
and artillery, . 
This victory, however complete, was far 
from being deciſive; for, though the victor 


had transferred the ſeat of the war into Bo- 


hemia, and maintained his army by raifing 
contributions in that country, the Auſtrians 
reſolved to venture another engagemen1. 
Their intention was to ſurprize him in his 
camp at Sladentz, which they attackeg on 
the thirteenth day of September at day- 
break; but they met with ſuch a warm re- 
ception, that, notwithſtanding their repeat- 
ed efforts, during the ſpace of four hours, 
they were repulſed with conſiderable da- 
mage; and retreated to Jeromire, leav- | 
ing five thouſand killed upon the ſpot, 
beſides two thouſand that were taken, 
with many ſtandards and twenty pieces of 


cannon. 
The king of England, who then reſided 


with the event of theſe battles. He had ne- 
ver approved of that implacable ſpirit of re- 
venge, which the queen of Hungary had 


| ſhewn againſt his Pruſſian majeſty; and, in 


order the more plainly to manifeſt his ſenti- 


great progreſs in the recovery of Sileſia, The | ments, he entered into a convention with 
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Sileſia, in the ſame manner in which, it 
was ceded to him by the treaty of Breſ⸗ 
lau. He like wife promiſed, not only to gua- 


ranty that province himſelf, but to uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours to have it guarantied by 
the empire, and by all other powers in Eu- 
rope. MOL HR TTY FT 
The Engliſh navy, in the courſe. of this 
year, performed ſeveral ſervices of the utmoſt 
importance to the common cauſe in general, 
as well as to Great Britain in particular. In 
the Mediterranean, admiral] Knowles had ſuc- 
ceeded Mathews in the command, He had 
bombarded Savona, Genoa, Final, St. Remo, 
with Baſtia, the capital of Corſica, and made 
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only by the parliament, but even by the 
whole nation, in defending his majeſty's per- 
ſon and government, had fo greatly Ane 
the expectations of the pretender, that he 
ordered his ſon Charles to lay afide all thoughts 
of reſuming the enterprize. . e 
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Charles, however, happened to be of a 


once more to renew the attempt; eſpecially 
as the French court ſeemed very well diſpoſed 
to favour his undertaking; _ LOL 

Public credit, in England, is of fo delicate 
a nature, that the goverment is always ex- 


prize of ſeveral Spaniſh ſhips ; but he could [tremely cautious of publiſhing any thing that 


not prevent the arrival of the rich Havannah 
fquadron at Corunna. „ 
Comodore Barnet, in the Eaſt-Indies, took 


may tend to its prejudice. The embarkation 
of Charles was notified in the French pa- 
pers in the month of July: the place of his 


aà great number of French ſhips richly laden; deſtination was likewite known; but the un- 
and commodore Townſend, in the neighbour- 


hood of Martinico, found means to intercept 
about thirty ſhips belonging to the enemy, un- 
der convoy of four ſhips of war, two of which 
were deſtroyed. 8 

The Engliſh privateers likewiſe met with 
remarkable ſucceſs. But the moſt important 
 atMevement was the reduction of Louiſburgh, 
the capital of Cape Breton in North-Ame- 
rica, a place of great conſequence, which 
the French had fortified at a 'prodigious ex- 

1 | 
Ihe reader is now to be entertained with 

the hiſtory cf a rebellion, the moſt unpro- 
voked, the moſt daring, and, conſidering the 
little encouragement it met with, the moſt 
alarming of any that appears in the Engliſh 
annals : a rebellion, which was as fatal in its 
event, as it was proſperous in its commence- 
ment; and which, notwithſtanding the few 
calamities it occaſioned, confirmed in the hand 

of the Tavereign the ſceptre which it meant to 
ſhake. 
It manifeſtly appeared that the ſpirit of 

Jacobitiſm had not been greatly dimiſhed by 
the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion in 1715. 

We have already mentioneJ the miſcarriage 
of the invaſion projected in 1744. The una- 


nimity diſcovered, upon that occaſion, no tl. 


4 


dertak ing appeared ſo romantic, that the na- 
tion, in general, were inclined to diſbelieve 
Ws 

The Engliſh miniſters abroad, however, had 


courts, where they reſided, as an attempt of 
the pretender againſt his majeſty's crown and 
kin2dom ;- and the Dutch werę given to un- 
derſtand, that at was more than probable, that 
che ſix thouſ and men, which, in caſe of Eng- 
land's being invaded, they were obliged to fur. 
niſh, would ſoon be demanded. f 

Sir Hector Maclean, and other agents ef 
the pretender, had been ſeized in their paſ- 
ſage from France to Britain: but though the 
miniſtry were aſſured of Charles's being fail- 
ed, they could not learn the particular place 
in which he intended to land. Some of the 
chieftains had tranſmitted, to the government 
of Scotland, letters which they had received 
from the young pretender, inviting them to 
join him; but the lord admiral, and the reſt 
of the Scottiſh miniſ ry, ſeemed to flight the 
information ; nor could they be induced, by 
any means, to believe it, till the duke ot 
Argyle ſhewed- them a letter from Campbell 
of Lochiel, which ſerved to put the matter 
beyond all diſpute, His intelligence, how- 


ever, 
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different opinion. Fired by the ambition of 
his temper, and by the extravagant repre. - 
ſentations of ſome needy fugitives, he reſolved. 


orders to repreſent the matter to the ſeveral 
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ever, gained but ſlow credit, either at Edin- 


burgh or at London; and nothing farther 


was done, than to order Sir John Cope, who 


commanded the forces in Scotland, to advance 
into the North, and cruſh the inſurrection, 
before it ſhould come to a head. 

Cope immediately ſet out on his march. 


His orders were to proceed, directly, to what 
is called the Chain, the road between Inver- 


neſs and Fort Wiliam, Fort Auguſtus being 
ſituated in the middle between both; and to 


attack the rebels, who were ſuppoſed to be 
lying on the weſtward of the Chain, in the 


neighbourhood of Glenſinnan, where their 


ſtandard was erected. On his arrival at 
Dalwhinny, he received intelligence, that 


the rebels had taken poſſeſſion of a very 
ſtrong paſs, called Carrieroch, which lay 


.on the eaſt ſide of the Chain, and com- 


manded the road that led to Fort Au- 


guſtus. 


Cope called a council of war, who agreed 
in opinion, that, as the rebels amount- 


ed to about ſixteen hundred, and the | 


paſs was ſo remarkably ſtrong, it could not 
be attacked, with any probability of ſuc- 
ceſs. 

On the fourth day of September Charles 
entered Perth, one of the chief towns of 
Scotland, and commonly deemed the key of 
the Highlands. In his march thither his 
army was greatly increaſed. The marquis of 
Tullibadine had ſent him ſeveral reinforce- 
ments, which he had raiſed among the ten- 
ants of the Athole eſtate; and the lord 


Nairn, and lord George Murray, with many 


other gentlemen of the country, now join- 
ed him. 

Charles, upon his departure from Perth, 
directed his march towards Dunblane. On 
the fourteenth day of September he paſſed 


the Forth, at a place called Frew, in ſigbt of 
Gardiner' dragoons; and, after making a 


feinr, as if he intended to proceed to Glal- 


gow, ſuddenly. wheeled about, and advanced 
towards Edinburgh. | 


By this time Cope, who had taken ſhip- 


ping at Aberdeen, had landed at Dunbar 


with his army; and, on the ninzteenth day 
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ol September, he begun his march towards 
Edinburgh, and encamped at night between 


| 
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that city and Haddington. Here he was 


Joined by the two regiments of dragoons,. 


who had retired on the approach of the re- 


bels to the capital. He was likewiſe rein- 


forced by a body of volunteers under Mr. 


Drummonqd, late lord proveſt ot Edinburgh; 


a gentleman, who was of great ſervice to him 


in procuring intelligence of the enemy's mo- 
n | . 8015 
Cope took poſſeſſion of colonel Gardiner's 


houſe, and ſecured the pais on the ſouth- 


weſt angle of the field; and, as the camp 
was acceſſible only on three other quzrrers,. 
two defiles on the ſouth eaſt, and one co the 
north-weſt angles, he ordered theſe to be 


guarded by parties of dragoons, who, at 


the ſame time, were inſtructed to. patrole all. 
night, and bring intelligence of the enen:yis' 
motions. 


They learnt that the firſt line was com- 
poſed of five companies of Laſcelles's regi- 


ment, with two of Guiſe's, in the center; 
two ſquadrons of Gardiner's on the right, 


and a ſquadron of Hamilton's on the left, 


five companies of Highlanders, and the 
volunteers under Mr. Drummond in the 
center. | 

By this diſpoſition, and the nature of the 
ground, the king's army could be attacked 
only in front; and, left the rebels, after 


routed,. ſhould retire to Edinburgh, and ſhut 


the gates of the city behind them, Cope- 
general Gueſt, who 
commanded in the caſtle, defiring him to 
beat down a part of the town wall, in or- 
der to admit his army in purſuit of the fu- 


ſent a meſſage to 


itives. 


Early. in the morning, on the twenty: fiiſt 
day of September, the patroles of the roy- 
al army reported, that the rebels were mov- 
ing towards the Eaſt; but they varied their 


motions ſeveral times, till at laſt they form- 


ed, ſo as to outflank the royaliſts on the left. 
Cope was no ſooner informed of this cir- 
cumſtance than he ordered ſome artillery to be 


brought from the right, in order to annoy 


them: but, unfortunately, the. countrymen, 
wha 
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«who were employed in bringing up the can-] The general, being thus deſerted by the 
non, imagining their ſervices had not been oer rode back to the dragoons, whom 
' rly rewarded, had rode off with their | he found had been ſtapt by the walls of 
COTS TET . Nr. Erfkine's encloſures. Here he once more 
Colonel Whiteford, therefore, who di- renewed his entreaties, beſgeching them to 
rected the artillery on the right, began to | form again and return to the charge: but no- 
fire on the rebels; and though that, at firit, thing cavld overcome the panic, with which 
did ſome execution. they yet formed them- | they had been ſeized; All he could do was 1 
ſelves into three columns with „ay in a body, and to make them 
dexterity. Their left column, confiſting of retreat, in ſome-tolerable order, to Berwick, 
about twenty in front and thirty in depth, | where they accordingly arrived, after laying 
tan reſolutely upon the king's cannon on the | one night by the road. | 
right. Whiteford ſtill kept upthis fire, and | The victory of Preſton had begot ſo high 
ſeveral of the rebels fell; nevertheleſs they 4 an opinion of the bravety of the rebels, that 
continued to advance with incredible rapi- nothing was thought ſo difficult or arduous, 
dity; and, all the way, maintained an irregu- | which they could not, with cafe, attempt and 
lar fire, and cloſed their ranks as any of accompliſh; and had they marched fouth- 
them dropt. I ] ward, during the preſent conſternation, the 
Whiteford imagining they began to ftag- | conſequences might have been more fatal 
er, called aut to colonel Whitney to attack than was generally imagined. 
them in flank with his dragoons. The ſame | Soon after the rebels were joined by a 
orders were at the ſame time ſent him by Sir | ſmall reinforcement, under Gordon of Glen- 
John Cope. Whitney, accordingly, marched'| bucket, and the lord Ogilvie, and their num 
out, and wheeling his ſquadron, got with- bers now amounting to about fix thouſand 
in - piſtol: ſhot of their flank ; but, after re- men the pretender reſolved to march into 
ceiving a ſingle diſcharge from the High- | England. As a prelude to this meaſure, he 
landers, his men ftopt ſhort, and refuſed to | iſſued a proclamation, requiring all ſuch, as 
advance farther. _ did not join him, to furniſh his troops with 
The earl of Loudon,'the colonel, and other | money, arms, horſes, and proviſians. | 
-officers, exerted their utmoſt endeavours in] By this time his majeſty had returned to 
perſuading them to preſs on to the attack; | England, and had received the moſt warm 
but all their exhortations were vain and inef- | and affectionate addrefies from the city, the 
fectual: the rear flank ran away and were] lieutenancy, and the merchants of London, 
followed by the reſt, while the colonel, who | congratulating him on the reduction of Cape 
behaved with.great gallantry, was wounded | Breton, expreſſing their abhorrence and de- 
in the retreat. | teſtation of the preſent unnatural rebellion, 
The general, finding it impoſſible to pre- | and promiſing to exert their utmoſt endea- 
vent the ſhameful flight of the dragoons, | vours in defending his majeſty's perſon and 
went up to the foot, and endeavoured, by'| government, and in ſupporting the public 
their means, to remedy the matter. For | credit of the nation. | 
God's ſake,” ſaid he, * gentlemen, behave | Addreſſes of the ſame nature were preſent- 
© like Britons ; give them another fire, and | ed by almoſt every town, county, and cor- 
1 you'll make them run don't let us be poration in the kingdom. Many of the prin- 
4 © beat by ſuch a parcel of banditti.” All | cipal nobility and gentry offered their ſer- 
his exhortations, however, were to no. pur- | vices in the. military capacity. The duke of 
Poſe : the foot, after giving an irregular fire, Montague received a commiſſion for raiſing a 
turned about to the right; and, in ſpite of | regiment of light horſe in Northamptonſhire ; 
all the remonſtrances of their officers, im- | the duke of Kingſton raiſed another ,in Not- 
mediately diſperſed. | tinghamſhire and Yorkſhire : the 3 
| | Bedfor 
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Granby, the earls of Hallifax, Berkeley, and 
Cholmondely, the viſcounts Falmouth and 
Harcourt, the lords Edgecombe, Gower, and 
_ Herbert, raiſed, each of them, regiments, 


A W 00 
ciation, ſubſcribed the ſum of forty thou- 
fand pounds, and raiſed a body of volun- 


in the ſeveral counties where their intereſts 


ſequel. The arrival of the duke of Cum- 
berland, who returned, about this time 
From © Holland, contributed to quicken the 


general ſpirit of loyalty; and ali ranks 
1 3 ſeemed unanimoufly to concur in| 


£ 
= 


expreffing their zeal for the preſent eltabliſh- 
| nt &., . > 3.4 | p 


: The rebels, at the time of their entering 
England, are ſaid to have amounted to ſix 
thouſand foot and two hundred and ſixty 


Horſe. The duke of Perch commanded as 


4 


be 
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_ Bedford; Bolton, Ancaſter, the marquis of 


dred pounds was offered for each upon con- 
pviction; e 
Orders were given to the proper officers, 
that the coaſt ſhould be carefully watched, 
and, upon the firſt approach of the enemy, 
that all horſes, oxen, and other cattle: ſhouid 
driven to the diſtance of twenty. miles 
from the place where the enemy ſhould at- 
tempt or appear to intend to land. The mi- 
n- litia of the maritime counties, together with 
s, Who were of excellent uſe in the thoſe of London, and the Tower Hamlets, 
were raiſed ; and proper ſignals were fixed, 
by firing of guns, or otherwiſe, | for giving 
8 in caſe the invaſion ſhauld take 
Place. | — , 4 . 4 4 
The progreſs of the rebels, after the reduc- 
tion of Carliſie, and the continuance of the 
Preparations in the French ports, ſeemed to. 
render theſe precautions the more neceſſary. 
The rebels, having left a garriſon in Car- 
liſle, under the command of one Hamilton, 
who had been a kind of under. agent to the 


general in chief; lord George Murray, as duke Gordon, ſet out on the third of Marc 
Jeutenant-general : lord Echo was made co- for Perith, from whence they : proceeded to 


Jonel of what they called the life guards: 


and the lords Pitſligo and Balmerino, who 


Lancaſter, which they entered on the twen- 
ty eighth of the ſame month, after which the 


had lately joined them, acted, the former as whole army took poſſeſſion of Mancheſter. 


colonel of huſſars, the latter, as colonel of 


the Perthſhire and Angus horſe. With re- 
gard to the clans, who were incompara. 
bly their beſt men, they were regimented 


As this was eſteemed the moſt diſaffed town 
in the whole kingdom, the rebels hoped they 
mould here receive a mighty addition of 
ſtrength. Great, however, was their ſurpriſe 


under ſeveral leaders, and the flower of and diſappointment, when they found, that, 


them kept about the young pretender's per- 
ſon. 115 en . 1 $ . . : | 
Mean while the Engliſh cruiſers took two 
French ſhips, with about four hundred men, 
and among thoſe Charles Ratcliff, brother 


atter exerting their utmoſt endeavours, they 
could not raiſe above eighty men, who 
were afterwards incorporated into one body, 
under the pompous appellation of the Man- 
cheſter regiment. This was commanded 


to the late earl of Derwentwater, who had ſuf- by Mr. Townly, a gentleman of ſome fa- 


fered for being concerned in the rebellion of 
1715. All their vigilance and activity, how 
ever, could not ptevept a ſmall body of French 


2 


ä 
At this time a proclamation was iſſued for 
apprehending and bringing to trial, all jeſuits 


of John Drummond,” brother to the titular 


and popifh , prieſts, Who ſhould be found 


within ten miles of the cities of London 
and Weſtminſter; and a reward of one hun- 
Vol. II. NumMs. 53. 


mity 
had once been an officer in the French 
ver, coul | { | French army. 7 8 3; 
from landing in Scotland, uncfer the command | His, majeſty had now. ordered another army 
to be formed, conſiſting of three regiments 
of cavalry and fifteen of infantry, to be com- 
manded by the duke of Cumberland, and, 
under him, by Sir John Ligonier. This army 
was afterwards encreaſed to thirteen thouſand, 
and took poſt at Litchfield,” which was deem- 
ed the molt proper place for intercepting the 
5 R 


in that neighbourhood, and who 


rebe 


— 
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rebels in their march to the ſouth. At the 
ſame time, Wade, whoſe army returned in a 
very fatigued: condition, to Newcaſtle, was 
advancing towards Lancaſhire ; - but he was 
ſo flow and dilatory in his motions, that his 
troops were rendered abſolutely uſeleſs. 
The rebels, finding they had nothing 
to expect from their Engliſh friends, now 
held a ſerious couſultation, in what manner 
they ought to proceed; and it was unani- 
mouſly agreed, that they ſhould ſtrike off to 
the left, and, by taking poſſeſſion of Cheſter 
and Liverpool, open to themſelves a paſſage 
into Wales, where they hoped to be joined by 
conſiderable reinforcements. Dove? 
This ſcheme, however, they ſoon found 
to be impracticable. Cheſter and Liverpool 
had been properly ſecured, and were deter- 
mined to hold out to the laſt extremity; 
and all the bridges, leading into Wales, had 
by order of the duke of Cumberland, been 
-previouſlly broke down. _ . 
They therefore altered their reſolution; 
and, after amuſing the king's forces with 
different feints, and dividing themſelves in 
to ſeveral parties, their main body leaving 


Stockport on the right, and Warrington on| H. | 
to diſmount and attack the rebels on foot; 
and. this they did with great alacrity. After 


the left, proceeded to Macclesfield, from 
thence to Cangleton; and advancing. with 
incredible rapidity, the whole of them en 
tered Derby on the fifth day of December, 
by which means they had gained a day's 
march of the duke's army in their way to 
Londoͤm. 


The Londoners were no ſooner informed, 


notwichſtanding the vigilance and acti- 
vny of the duke, the rebels had it in their 
power to advance to the metropolis, than 
many of them were filled with the moſt 
dreadful: apprehenſions. Even the miniſtry 
ſeemed to be conſiderably alarmed. A coun- 
cit was held at St. James's and a. reſolution 
taken, that the ſtandard ef England ſhould 
be erected on Finckley- Common, for aſſem- 
bling an army, to be commanded by the 
king in perſon, and, under him, by field- 


mareſchal Stair : that all the regular troops 


about London, with the aſſociated regiments, 


- 
. 


the trained bands, and the militia, ſhould 
march to that camp; and that a numerous 
train of artillery. ſhould. be drawn out of the 
Tower for the uſe of the forces. It was 
owing to theſe; vigorous reſolutions, that 


| the pretender altered his Timon. and in- 


ſtead of advancing to London, determined 
to return into Scotland, where he heard his 
affairs had taken a very favourable turn. 

Accordingly, after ſtaying one night at 
Derby, he began his march early in the morn- 
ing; and though Wade with his army had, 
for ſome time, been at Doncaſter, and con- 
ſequently nearer Mancheſter than the rebels, 


yet the latter retreated, with ſuch amazing 


rapidity, through Aſhburne, Leeke, Man- 
cheſter, Leigh, and Wigton, that they had 
almoſt reached Preſton, before Wade had ad- 
vanced to Wakefield,  _. r 


The duke, who then. lay in the reighbour- 


hood. of Coventry, was no. ſooner informed 
of their retreat, than putting himſelf at the 
head of all the horſe and dragoons, he im- 


mediately ſet out in queſt of the enemy; 
while his foot was ordered to follow with all 


expedition. 1 1 
His royal highneſs ordered the dragoons 


a few vollies on, both ſides, the dragoons 1e- 
tired in order to recharge. The, rebels con- 


ſtruing this into a flight, abandoned their 
defenſible ſituation; and ruſhing upon the 


king's forces, maintained a moſt deſperate 


engagement for the ſpace of an hour; then 


they retired behind their ditch; and. being 


: 


- 


favoured by the darkneſs of the night con- 
tinued their march to their main body, 


which had now arrived at Penrith. _ 
In this ſkirmiſh, few of the rebels were 


made priſoners... Of the king ere forty 


were killed, or wounded; and among the 


latter four officers, colonel. Honey wood, 


captain Eaſt, and the cornets Owen and 


Hamilton. ü | 69 
At Penrith the rebels held conſultation, 


whether they ſhould return with their whole 
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ſtrange than certain. 


\ 


force, and ſurprize the duke's cavalry, This 
meaſure was warmhy recommended by ſome of 


the moſt violent chieftains; but lord George 


Murray and the more moderate leaders: op- 


poſed it. They repreſented the favourable 


turn, which their affairs had lately taken in 
Scotland, as a motive for ſparing the lives 
of their men; and they urged the ſtrong 
probability of the duke's being joined by 
ee before they could attack him. 
Influenced by theſe conſiderations, they re- 
inforced the garriſon of Carliſle, and croſ- 
ſing the rivers Eden and Solway returned 
into Scotland. | gy 
Thus ended the expedition of the rebels 
into England; an expedition, which, when 
all circumſtances are conſidered, would ap- 
pear incredible to poſterity, were not all the 
facts which attended it, confirmed by the 
moſt unqueſtionable authority. Thar ſix or 
ſeven thouſand. men, unprovided-with horſes, 
magazines, and even many of them with arms, 
ſhould: march from the extremities of Scot- 
land, to within eighty miles of London, 
through a country, which hated their man- 
ners and deteſted their cauſe; and ſhould re- 
turn to Scotland, without loſing above fifty 
men, by death or deſertion, is not more 
The duke of Cumberland inveſted Car- 
liſle with his whole army. on the-tweaty-firſt 
day of December, and, on the thirteenth, 
the garriſon: ſurrendered at diſcretion. The 
priſoners, amounting to about four hundred, 
were diſtributed in different goals in England, 
ws the duke immediately returned to Lon- 
on. 1 
The moſt dangerous, however, as well as 


the moſt powerful chieftain engaged in the | 
his troops, and preparing magazines, a par- 
ty of rebels ſurprized a detachment of King- 


rebellion, was the famous Simon Fraſer lord 
Lovat, whoſe character was a: ſtrange com- 
pound of abſurdities and abilities. In his 
younger years he had been guilty of a rape 
upon a woman of quality and fortune; a 
crime for which he was capitally convicted 
and proſcribed.  _ | 

About this time the Fox man of war, 
which had been ſtationed in the road of 


| 


ö 
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Leith, and been of excellent ſervice to the 
government, was loſt in a ſtorm, and all her 


which had been no leſs uſeful in the n 2 


thern parts was taken by the rebels, and her 


crew periſhed Soon after the Hazard ro 


guns mounted to fortify the harbour of 


Montroſe. pate Oy 6) 
The pretender, whowas now joined by the 
Fraſers under the maſter of Lovat, and the 


French troops under lord John Drummond, 


had laid ſiege to the town of Stirling, which, 
after a feeble reſiſtance, ſubmitted to the 


neral Blakeney, continued to make a bold 


and reſolute defence, and. indeed the gover- 
nour ſeemed to laugh at all the attempts of 


the beſiegers. 

the troops at Edinburgh, conſiſting of thir- 
bell. On the laſt day of January, his. royal 
highneſs began his march to Linlithgow; and 


Stirling-caſtle, not only abandoned that en- 


cipitation. | 
The duke of Cumberland, having ſecur- 


ed the important poſts of Sterling and Perth 


with the Heſſian: battalions, advanced with 
the army to Aberdeen, where he. was joined. 
by the duke of Gordon, the earls of Aber- 
deen-and Findlater, the laird of Grant, and: 
other perſons of diſtinction. net 

While he remained in this place, reireſhing 


ſton's horſe, and about twenty of them were 


was defended by Sir Andrew Agnew, while a 
body of Heſſians marched to its relief, and 


1 


compelled the enemy to retire. 


enemy; but the caſtle, commanded by ge- 


A. D. 1746. By this time; the duke of 
Cumberland had put himſelf at the head of 


teen regiments of infantry, five regiments of 
dragoons, one regiment of light horſe, and 
fifteen hundred Highlanders from Argyle- 
hire, under the command of colonel] Camp-- 


the enemy, who had renewed: the ſiege of 


terprize, but, after blowing up the maga- 
zines, croſſed the Firth with the utmoſt pre- 


cut in pieces: Several advanced parties of 
militia met with the ſame fate. Lord George 
Murray inveſted the caſtle of Blau, which 
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O the fifteenth day of April, the duk. 
birth day, the royaliſts halted at Nairp. 
council of war was; now held by the rebels ; 
and they embraced a very prudent, though |. 
a very deſperate reſolution, namely, to march 
by night to Nairn and attack the king's ar- 
my, whom they ſuppoſed to be buried in 
fleep, | 
duke's birth. » 
The ſcheme was feaſible; and lord George 
Murray undertook to conduct it. The re. 
bels then lay at Culloden ; and, being oblig. 


ed to take a circuit, they had a march of 


above ten miles to perform, before they could 
reach Nairn. They . proceeded, bowever, 
wi admirable ſecreſy, till they came with- 
three miles of the royal army, when, 
\ahrongh the darkneſs of the ni 
their diviſions loſt its way. Nevertheleſs the 
other continued to advance within a mile of 
the king's troops, when lord George Murray 
[apprebending, from the neighing of a horſe 
that their march was diſcdvered, and per- 
ceiving that one of their diviſions had fallen 
back, or miſtaken its way, ordered a retreat. 


The pretender was no ſooner informed of 


this, than he exclaimed in a violent paſſion, 


that he was betrayed ; but, notwithſtanding | 


all his 1 the men wheeled a- 
bout, and, by eight in the morning, the 
whole of them returned to their camp at 
Culloden. 


Though this incident was not mentioned 
in the account publiſhed by the government, 
yet the fact is un- 
doubted and the fatigue which the rebels 
greatly to the 
ſucceſs of the day. On the ſixteenth of A- 


'of the battle af: Culloden, 
had undergone, contributed 


pril, early in the morning, the whole roy- 
al army marched from Nairn, in four co. 
lumns ; three of them, formed by the foot, 
of five battalions each; and one of horſe on 
the left; the artillery and baggage being 
on the right of the firſt column. After 
Proceeding about eight miles, the advanced 


guards obſerved-the rebels at ſame diſtance, | 


making à motion towards them. Upon this 
the king's army: immediately farmed, aod 
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they perceived to be puſted behind ſome old 


ſchauſe. 
bot ane h in * as, the 


cannonading began. The artillery of | the 
rebels - was ab ſerved, and did very Aietle ex- 
ecution; but that of the king's troops made 
dreadful havock among the enemy: Im. 
patient of this fire, the front · line advanced 
to the charge, and about five hundred of the 
clans attacked the duke's left wing, with 
their uſual impetuoſity. Two regiments, 

Barrel's and Monro's, wete diſordered by the 
weight of this column; but three battalions 
advancing from the ſecond hne, ſupported 
the firſt, and ſoon put aſtop to their career, 
by a,ſmart fire, that killed a great number: 
At the ſame time, Kingſton's and Hawley's 
horſe pulled down the park-wall, that cover- 
ed their night flank, and, falling in among 
tiem, ſword in hand, £omplertdl * oonfu. 


ien. 


* 


The F aneh piquets, on the lefe, did not 


fire a ſhot ʒ but ſteod inactive during the en- 
gagement, and, afterwards-ſurrendered-thecn- 
ſelves. priſoners of war. An entire body of 
the rebels marched out of the field in order. 
with pipes playing: the reſt were {routed 
with great ſlaughter; no leſs than two thou- 
ſand of them having fallen in the action and 
| purſuit. The king? s forces had been highly 
exaſperated by their former loſſes and dil- 
graces; and A this reſentment was owing 
the greatneſs of the carnage. Of the roy- 
alis there fell about three hundred, and 
among theſe lord Robert Kerr, ſon to the 
marquis of Lothian. 

The earl of Kilmarnock was taken in the 
field of battle: the lord Balmerino ſurren- 


dered himſelf a few days after. The mar- 


_ of Tullibardine likewiſe followed his 


example ; but the moſt extraordinary part of 
the priſoners were four ladies, who had been 
very inſtrumental in procuring friends to the 
pretender ; and one of them, in particular, 
the lady Mackintoſh, though her huſband 


was at that time an rp in the king's ar- 
my. had-farced a great many of her clan to 


amarched within a mile of the rebels, whom join in the rebellion, 


The 
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ſurvived. At laſt, on the tenth day of Au- 


The dulee of ee sien 
after the action, proceeded to Inverneſs, of 


which he took poſſeſſion. He then advanc- |: 
ſonal accompliſhments ; he had been vn 


ed to Fort Auguſtus: and having received 
the ſubmiſſion of almoſt all the clans and 
chieftains, returned to. London, which he | 
entered amidſt * acclamations of the 
le. | | 9 OHH | 
"T he pretender, upon bly retreat From, the | 
field of battle, held a conference with ſome 
of his principal adherents ; but finding his 
affairs SO he deſired each of them to 
conſult his own ſafety, while he himſelf, 
aſſuming various diſguiſes, the better to 
elude the ſagacity of his purſuers, continued 
to wander about, a wretched fugitve, for the 
ſpace of four months, during which he under- 
went a greater train of hardſhips and cala- 
mities . than perhaps any other perſon erer 


guſt he embarked on board a F IS frigate, 

called the Bellona of Nantz ; and, after: 
having been chaſed by two Engliſh men of 
war, arrived in ſafety at, Roſcau near Mor- | 
Jax in Bretagne. 

There being now an abſolute neceſſity for 
ſome examples of Juſtice,; Bills of indict. 
ment for for high treaſon were found by 
the county of Surry againſt the earls of Kil- | 
marnock and Cromartie, and the lord Bal- 
merino. Theſe noblemen were tried by 
their peers in Weſtminſter-Hall, the lord 
chancellor preſiding as lord high ſteward « on 
the occaſiog. 1 

The two earls 88 * crime, 
and, in pathetic ſpeeches, recom mended 
themſelves to. his, majeſty's mercy. Lord Bal- 
merino pleaded not guilty: he denied his 
0 been at Lea at the time men- 


ow”  wWrEe 


"EE 


and bs to. aſſociates. 


was ſpared ; but the other. two were "be: . 
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| headed,.1 in the month of Auguſt, on Tower 


Hill. 
Fick was a nodlemiew! of kink 


cated in Revolution principles, and engaged 
in the rebellion, partly from the deſperate 
fituation of his fortune, ' partly from reſent- 
ment to the government; on account of his 
being deprived of a penſion, Which he had 
for ſome time enjoyed. He was attended to 
the ſcaffold by Dr. Foſter, the famous diſ- 
ſenting preacher, and by a clergyman of the 
church of England, to whom be was nearly 
related. Foſter's enemies pretended, that he 
had all along flattered his lordſhip with the 
hopes of a pardon, provided he kept up his 
ſhew of penitence” to the laſt. This ca- 


lumny, for it was probably no other, re- 


ceived” ſome. countenance by Kilmarnock's 
raiſing his head after it was laid upon he 
block, and looking round among the ſpec! 
tators. He died, however, Wan err 
and compoſure. 


Balmerino's behaviour, on this ine 
occaſion, though very different from that of 


Kilmarnock, was far from ſuch as his ene 
mies reported. He would, it is well known, 
could he have obtained it, have accepted 
of a pardon from the crown; but finding 
all his applications ineffectual, he prepared 
himſelf for death with great fortitude and 
reſolution. 
| could not diſcover in his eye or geſture the 
ſmalleſt ſymptom of concern, much leſs of 
fear: but he was ſo far from being inſen- 
fible, that he was ſeen to check his natural 
boldneſe, leſt the ſpectators ſhould think it 
indecent. He maintained his political prin- 
| ciples to the laſt. Kilmarnock ſeemed to be 
3 pf the guilt of his conduct. 
By this time lord Lovat had, by the 
| icde beigabde zeal of his purſuers, been taken, 
and together with Murray of e 


l prifaners to London 


As ere was now in — nd a egen 


time e thar, in Adedente off his 
5 8 trial, 


The moſt accurate obſervers 


„ 
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Arialsl the whole: train of the rebelſion ſhould 
be lain o to the public; and. this 
could be dene ſo effectually no as 
by making ſecretary Murray, who was now} 
a a priſonen an evidente for the 


crown. > 2 A072 1 
Murray, who had e a gentleman, 
and had ſentiments of honour, would wil- 
lingly have ns himſelf from the diſagree- 
able taſk of appearing 
informer ; bur, as het had very little regard 
for Lovat himſelf; to whoſe dilatory and Wav. 
eripg: conduct he imputed, in 4 great mea- 
ſure, the ruin of their eauſe; and as he Had 
few or na diſcaveries to male, but wt had 
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in the character of an | 
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condition to db ſbme ſervice to the govern. 
ment : that, ſhould His life he ſpared, he might 
ſtil have it in his power to promote the in- 
trreſt of the ſame cauſe: that mercy as well 
as juſtice belenged to fovereighs: and thar, 


ed aft [if his majeſty would exterd His mercy 0 


him, be wonld ſhew his loyalty, and Seite 
more than . ſuch heads as his were 
worth. 

He irififced particularly on thi Sar favour 
in which he had been with the lite King; 
but that circumſtance he was told, tended 
only to render his ſubſequent conduct the 
more inexcuſable; and in ſpite of all His en- 
deavours to ward off the fatal ſentence, he 


already been made by the earl of Fraquair, was condemned by the undnitnous conſent of 
he agreed to ſerve the cron on this np] his peers 


tant occaſion. [1/1 

] So great, however, ge ods Lovir's cun- 
ning, that the government found it difficult 
to proceed againſt him, as they had. done 
againſt the —— lords, by May daf indict⸗ 
ment; and the commons were therefore o-. 
bliged to impeach him before his peers. 
Whenzhe was: brought to the batrof tn 
per heuſe, he appeared to be full of age and 
infirmities. He had ah the indulgence that 
eould poſſibly; be expected: council and {62 


was even allowed to receive the rents of 


Ik 


Upon his being temanded to the Tower, 
he made foe altempes to procure a pardon; 

but finding his applications were wholly inef. 
fectual, he at once diſcovered his natural dif. 
poſition; and: avowed himſelf a Jacobite; and 
à Papiſt. His behaviour on the ſcaffold was 
rematkably chearful ànd even facetious. 


He ſurveyed the croud with attentjon, exa- 


miued the axe, jeſted With the execùtioner; 
and after having r repeateu ſome Paſſages from 
the claſſicks, inkimating thät lie died” a mar- 


licitors were readily aſſigned him; and best yr for the liberty of his country, he laid 
his 


eſtate, as if he had lain under no accuſatios 
of treaſon, 

- In choreaurls of bis triuh * was long 
and ſolemn, the evidence againſt him way 
clear and convineing, as was all the Pareieu- 
lars of his character · and conduct. 

Murray, in the courſe of his examination 
| behaved with great candour and ingenuity, 
explaining, in the cleateſt and moòſt ſatisfac 
tory manner, the firſt origin and progreſs of 
the rebellion; and by his evidence, and that 
of other witneſſes, as well as by ſeveral ler. 


- wew 


ters, ſome of them in /Lovar's + own hand * 
that nobleman's Suilt Was- inconteſtably: 

proved. 440.1 28 
The. ptiſonet made a long: ſpeech in exte· 

nuation of the crime, of which he was ae 


his head upon the block with the utmoſt | in- 
difference. 5 


'1 | Courts of jaaeaturs vel opened in 


Southwark ahe'? in the North of England, for 
the trial of the rebels of inferior 11 2 Out 
of forty-thiree, who were condemned at 
London, no more than ſeventeen were exe- 
harrare The like ſenity was ſhewn in other 
parts of the kingdom; nor were afly put to 
death, except thõſe whoſe conduct ha been 


| agpravating nature. 


titular carl of Derwentwater, who had been 


noWledge the wathorfty 


cyſed: He ſaid chat he had once been in a 


- 
* A Ss 4 
1 # 
C9? 


|pleated, that he was a ſubject of France, 
D kogoured - 


„ oat,” Rm PF nm; 2 
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attended with ſothe cireumſtances of a vely 
In November following Mr. Rute, the 


in a ſhip bound to Scbtland, was ar- 
aigned on a former ſentence paſſed againſt 
him in the year 1716. He refuſed to ack- 
of the court, and 


* 
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A kGnoured With a to ick in the Nerd ice peace. were: atually fit _ 4b Aix-la. Chap- 1 
10 * his, moſt. Chriſtian, majeſty, .. The iden- elle by. the, mipiſters of Great Britain, France, 4 
1 ty of his 1455 being proved, a rulef and the. United Provinces; and 'thap the 0 2 
11 KA made for his execution; Bork on] baGs of this accommodation, was a general 
v the eighth day of December he ſuffered reſtitution, of. the conqueſts, which had been 
0 decapiration with, great ſerenity and ee made during thię war. Immediately after the 
bl fure: 4  Prorogation of parliament, his majeſty ſet out 
10 1 he naval force of Giear-Britain was at or his German dominions, after haying ap- 

this time very ſucceſsful i in the Weſt-Indies, | pointed a regency to govern the Fate! in 
is _ Rear-admiral Knowles, with a ſquadron of] his abſence. ag „ 
* | eight ſhips and two frigates, attacked Fort] In March the duke of Cumberlatal + | 
4 Louis on the ſouth- ſide of Hiſpaniola, which, bled the allied forces in the neighbourhegd | I 
ie after | 4 ſhort, but vigourous defence, was of Breda; but, notwithſtanding the nag» = 
1 farren dered and demoliſhed. . Then he | nificent promiſes of the court of Vienna and 4 
10 made a fruitleſs attempt upon St. Jago] the United Provinces, they did not · amount 
f de Cuba, and returned to Jamaica, ex- | to above one hundred and ten thouſand men: | 
tremely ork. at his diſappointment, | The French, therefore, being ſo greatly ſu- 1 
x which he imputed to the e of | perior in number, were enabled to inveſt 4 
in captain Dent, who was tried in England eſtricht without. oppoſition; and they ac- ml 
1 by a court martial, and honourably ac- | cordingly, apened the trenches; on the third 3 | | 
{. quitted. + RH day of. Ap ril. | a [4474 ne T: n 1 
9 In September, admiral” Knowles. * The garriſon, conſiſted of Imporial and .4 
Wi in the neighbourhood of the Havannab, Dutch troops under the conduct of the baron I 
1 with ſeven ps of the line, fell in with. a D Aylva, who defended, the place with gteat i 
= Spaniſh ſqua ron of nearly the ſame ſreength, ſpirit, and reſolutions. He annoyed the be- | 
= under the command of the admirals Re dee — repeated, ſallies; but they were 
5 1 1 1 Pl nola, Both lest immediately dr ew | determined to overcome all oppoſitions and 
1. up in line of battle. e engagements be- carried on their approaches with ihdefatiga« 
d gan about two in the a rernoon, and con-| ble. perſeverance. They attacked-the-cover- 
1 rinued with interyals till eight in Gs even- ed way, in which they actually made a lodge= 
ing, "when the W 03 e a way, to the. Ha- ment, after an obſtinate diſpute, whieh: coſt: 
* 3 with the, Joſs., „twWo mie One of | them two thouſand men; but next day, they. 
is hic 0. the C Conqu 2 7155 ſtruck to the Bri-,| were obliged to undan it * the ben of 
ut rſh admiral, and, the other, named the A Afri- the garriſon. NO © 1 Ni ot 
0 ca, was, two days after, ſet on fire by her owp Theſe hoſtilities. were "faddenly interrupt- 
2 commander, that, ſhe might not fall into the| ed, by the. ſigning of the preliminary-arti- 
* hands of the Engliſb 5 cles at Aix-la-Chapelle. The plenipotenti- 
uy The new. parhament met og. the renth day. aries agreed; that, for the glory of his Chriſ. 
7 of November,,when the ſupplies, 10 the en- tain; majeſty's arms, the town of Maeſ- 
y ſuing year amounted to, upwaf of eight] tricht ſhould be ſurrendered to his general, on- 
. millions ang a ba f,.of which, the, greater part condition that it ſhould be - reſtored with all 
$5 was raiſed on a gan af; ſubſcription, char-| the. magazines and artillery. He accordingly 
= 4 geable on a new ſublidy of poundage, ex- entered the place on the third-day of May, 
1 acted from all merchandize este into when the garriſon marched out with, all che 
ry SR Reign, od to +5 | honours: of war; and a ſuſpenſion of arms, 
"Ig The ſeſſion was cloſed on. the ene immediately Ado ad n dad or 
q day of May, when the king, informed, both] In the meantime, thirty ſeven thouſand 
e, houſes, chat the preliminarics of a n French troops were re- called from Flanders: 


— 


5 * 33 | | into 


into Picardy: and the two nies e 
inactive nll the concluſion, o the definitive | 
treaty. The ſuſpenſion, of arms was pro- 


claimed at London, and in the capitals of 


all the contracting powers: orders were ſent 
to the reſpective admirals in the different parts 
of the world, to abſtain from hoſtilities; and 
a communication of trade and commerce was 


opened between the nations, ng had been 


at varianctde. 

 -» The plenipotentiaries till. e at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, adjuſting all the articles of 
the definitive treaty, 
concluded on the eventh day of October. 
It was founded on former treaties, which 
were now expreſsly confirmed from that of 
Weſtphalia to the laft concluded at London 
and Vienna. 

The contracting penies TY mut all 

tiſoners on each ſide ſhould be mutyally re- 

-aſed without ranſom, and all conqueſts re- 
ftored : The other articles regard the forms 
and times fixed” for tlie mutual reſtitutions, 
as well as for the termination of hoſtilities 
| in different parts of the worle. 
Thus was concluded, after an iel 
ence of blood and treaſure, a war; in 
which Great Britain and France, the prin- 
eipal parties concerned, had gained 6 
but the experience of each others ſtrength an 
reſources.” France perceived, that the riches 
and force of Great Britain were much great- 
er than he had tmagined ; and Great Britain 
grew ſenſible, that the power of France, act 
ing in the Low Countries and in his own 
neighbourhood, was almoſt- irreſiſtible: - 

- The continual difputes between England 
arch Spain, to which the war had been ori- 
ginally owing; were mentioned in the treaty 
only for the Take of form; while each nation, 
though mutually weakened, found itſelf ex 
actly in theofame ſituation, in which it had 
beer at the commencement of hoſtilities.” 
The ſenſible part of the people in England 
began now to ſpeak with reverence of the 
eati of > Orford's adminiſtration, and thoſe, 
who. had been — moſt inveterate ene? 


which was at leng th 


| fu his time 15 e N yh re- 


he made a ſpeech ta both houſes, importing, 


ſigned by all the parties concerned in the war: 
that he had made the moſt effectual proviſion 
for ſecuring the rights and intereſts, of his 
ſubjects, and for procuring to his allies the 
belt terms and conditions, that the ſituation 
of affairs would admit: that he took much 
ſatisfaction in being able to tell them, that 12 
had found a good diſpoſitien in all the par- 
ties engaged in the War to bring this 1 —— 
gociation to a happy concluſion : that from 
theſe circumſtances, they might promiſe them- 
ſelves a long enjoyment of t the bleſſings of a 
peace, prob ided they made a right uſe and 
improvement of it: that as great a progreſs 
had been made in reducing the public ex- 
pences, as the fatute of the caſe would al- 
ow; .and he only deſired them to grant him 
ſuch ſupp lies as might be requiſite for the 
cutrent Ne” of the year, or their own, 
fecuriry, ant] for fulfilling 1 ſhop et enge zements, 

25 Had been ae de contra ed, TI. be- 


* 


and fire Ne themſ: 1947 aol, ture 
events g and he muſt ' recothimend.1 
29 the moſt effectual means” for. theſe” ur- 


and the maintaining the'naval force of the 
kingdom in due ſtrength and vigour: that 
thole brave men, who © hat diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in the ſervice of their country, were 


certainly proper objects of parliamentary fa- 


vour and protection; and he hof ped. they 
would deem it their Gury, 
reſt, to convert their mo 


cultivating the arts of peace. 
This 
fectionate addreſſes from both hovſes;. though 


vioknr  oppolitiop; 


mies, ſeemed at ere boat (fog, 
$342! FL! 1 50 ; 3 


Gin 


2 A. D 
— * -— 


| 


turned to England; and the parliament meet- 
ing on the twenty nipth day of November, 


that the definitive treaty of peace had been 


En rn e. ee & 3 


Is L 
to them, 


poſes; the improving of the public'reyehue, 


as ell as inte- 
ſeridus attention 
towards the advancing of commerce and the 
ſpeech was anſwered by loyal and af. 


that of the lower Was not carried without a ; 


| Jn. 


# *% 
1 


inſolence and preſump 


— 
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A. D. 747. The attention of the publicſ| ſhewn to the good of che public in reducing 
was, "at this time, engaged by an incident of | the national intereſt, he ordered the parliamenc 


a very ſingular nature, -Some young Oxoni- 
ans, of more wit than judgment, and of more 
tion than either of 


theſe qualities, had been latehy guilty of 


| ſeveral treaſonable practices, 1 of 


drinking the pretender's health. The Wce⸗ 


chancellor, and heads of the houſe, with the | 
" rs of the univerſity, publiſhed a de- 


claration, expreſſi the utter abhorrence 


and deteſtation of ſuch factious and ſeditious 


mined reſolution to puniſh, according to the 
utmoſt ſeverity and rigour of the itatutes, 
all perſons, of what ſtate or quality ſoever, 
who ſhould be duly convicted of fuch of- 
fences. 5 FEY. 
'' Nevertheleſs, as no ſignal puniſhment had 
been inflicted on the delinquents, whoſe 
behaviour had been attended with very ag- 

ating circumſtances, the government 
ordered three of them to be taken into cuſ- 
tody; two of whom, Dawes and Whit- 
more, were tried in the court of King's- 
Bench, and being found guilty on the clear- 
eft evidence, were ſentenced to walk through 
the courts of Weſtminſter with a paper on 


their foreheads denoting their crimes. to 


-pay a fine of five nobles each, to be impri- 
ſoned for two years, and to find ſecurity 
for their good behaviour during ſeven years 
more. | 3 | 

The Britiſh parliament meeting on the ſix- 
teenth day of November, his majeſty, in his 
ſpeech to both houſes, ſaid, that it was 
-« with particular pleaſure that he now met 


* them, at a time when the re-eſtabliſhment 


4 of a general peace had reſtored to his 
people the bleſſings of quiet and tranquilli- 
ty ;“ to which both houſes having prefented 
addreſſes of thanks, the commons proceed- 
ed to conſider the eſtimates for the enſuing 
year. . 
if On the twelfth day of April, his majeſty 
repaired to the houſe of peers, and after 


"thanking the members for the ſupplies they 
they d 


had granted, and the attention 
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| 


to be pro mme diately after che pro- 
rogation he ſet gut for his German dominions, 
having firſt appointed a council to govern 
the kingdom 1n his abſence. | | 
So great was the harmor.yz which at this 
time prevailed between France and England, 
chat each court ſeemed to vie with the other 
in expreſſing their mutual regard and attach- 
mend! +. 0 eee l 
About this time the priſon of Newgate 
having contracted an infection from the num- 
ber and ſtench of the perſons confined in it, 
proved fatal, at the trials at che Old- Bailey, 
to Sir Samuel Pennant, lord- mayor: Sir 
Daniel Lambert, an alderman.: Mr. Clark, a 
baron of the exehequer: Sir Thomas Abney, 
a judge of the common pleas : to many or 
the lawyers who attended the ſeſſions: to the 
greateſt part of the jury, and a vaſt number 
of the ſpectators. an, 
The dejection occaſioned by theſe melan- 
choly events was, in ſome meaſure, removed 
by the birth of a ſon to the prince of Wales, 
who was born on the thirteenth day of May, 
and chriſtened by the name of Frederic Wil- 
liam. | | 1 
A. D. 1750. In the month of November, 
his majeſty returned from his German do- 
minions, and on the ſeventeenth day of 
January, he opened the parliament with a 
ipeech, to which bo h hou'es having preſent- 
ed addreſſes of thanks, the commons pro- 
ceeded to conſider a cate of a very delicate 
and intereſting nature. Lord Trentham, 
eldeſt ſon to earl Gower, and one of the re- 
preſentatives for Weſtminſter, having, in the 
courſe of the former ſeſſion, accepted of the 
place of a lord of admiralty, his feat in par- 
liament was thereby vacated; and having a- 
gain declared himſelf a candidate, he met 
with a powerful opponent in the perſon of 
Sir George Vandeput, a private gentleman, 
who was. powerfully ſupported by the' friends 


of the prince of Wales, and by all thoſe 

who aſſumed the name of independent elec- 

tors. b | Ba: 4 k r 
5 T His 
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His intereſt was ſtill farther hurt by an in- 


cident of another kind. A ſet of French play- 
ers having obtained leave to act on the little 
theatre in the Hay market, had been pelted 


by the audience; and ſome young noblemen 


and gentlemen having been incautious enough 
do eſpouſe their cauſe, and to draw their ſwords 
n the audience, it was affirmed in print, and 
even certif ed by affidavit that lord Trentham 
was of the n1mber. 7 
Though the whole of this allegation was 
afterwards proved to be an infamous falſhood, 
yet it tended greatly to his lordſhip's preju- 
dice. Nevertheleſs it appeared, that he had 
a majority upon the poll; and the other 
candidate therefore demanded, a ſcrutiny, 
which was readily granted by the high bailiff} 
the returning officer. 


, 


The afar was carried on with great zeal| 


on both ſides; and ſuch was the implacable 
animoſity of the two parties, that it was 
with the greateſt difficulty the more moderate 
among them, could prevent the more furious 
and headſtrong from, ſometimes, coming to 
blows. Each was attended with council, ma- 
nagers, and agents : and all the arts of de- 
ceit and engines of violence were employed 
to eſtabliſh and overturn the validity of votes. 
The party of Sir George was the moſt noiſy 
and boiſterous; and the high bailiff, during 
the whole of their election, appeared to be 
moſt in their | intereſt; a circumſtance, 
which gave him ſo much credit with the mob, 
that matters were conducted with tolerable 
order. 

But the commons having received intelli- 
gence that he met with obſtructions in the 
execution of his office, ſent for him to the 
houſe ; and a ſtrict charge was given him, that 
if any perſon ſhould preſume to moleſt him in 
the exerciſe of his duty, he ſhould inform a- 
gainſt ſuch daring offenders. Notwithſtand- 
ing this intimation, the high bailiff proceed- 
ed with great prudence and circumſpection; 
but all his moderation could not appeaſe the 
clamours of Sir George's friends, who em- 


ployed a great many inſolent expreſſions, of | 


which the other party threatened to com- 
Plain. 


This matter, however, remained in ſuſpence 
during the whole of that ſeſſion; the conclu. 
fipn of which was no ſooner notified by the 
firing of the Tower - guns, than Mr. Crowle, 
one of Vandeput's council, told his antago. 
niſt that all his threats were but now guts 
fulmina, as the power of the houſe was to- 
tally expired. | 


The expectation of both parties were, by 


this time, raiſed to the higheſt degree; but 
gieat was the ſurprize of Vandeput's adhe- 
rents, when they ſaw the high bailiff return 
his competitor. Two petitions were imme- 
diately preſented to the hauſe againſt this re- 
turn; one from Sir George's friends, the other 
from himſelf; and both of them complain- 
* of the high bailiff s injuſtice and partia- 
ly. —_ 

In oppofition to theſe, lord Frentham, who 
had now taken his ſeat, p.oduced letters from 
the heads of Vandepur's party, dated the very 
night before the making of the return, and 
directed to the high bailiff, whoſe equal and 
diſintereſted conduct they greatly applauded. 
He likewiſe inſiſted, that, for his own vin- 
dication, the matter would be brought under 
the conſideration of the houſe ; and accord- 
ingly both parties were appointed to be heard 
on the ſixth day of February. | 

In the mean time a motion was made and 


y_— 


carried, that the high-ſheriff ſhould be called 


to the bar of the houſe, in order to give aa 
account of what he had done in conſequence 
of the injuuction laid upon him by the houſe 
in the courſe of laſt ſeſſion, and whether and 
from whom he had received any obſtruc- 


tion in the execution of his office. The bai- 


liff accordingly made his appearance; and he 
named Mr. Crowle, the honourable Alexan- 
der Murray, brother to the lord Elbank, and 
one Gibſon, an upholſterer, as the perſons who 
had been moſt forward to obſtruct him in the 
| diſcharge of his duty. Theſe three perſons 
were therefore ſummoned to the bar; and Mr. 
| Crowle received a reprimand from the ſpeaker 
on his knees. | | 
The houſe then proceeeded to conſider the 
caſe of Mr. Murray, and, after a ſhort de- 


'bate, they came to the tollowing reſolutions, 


that 
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that it appeared to the houſe, that the honou- \ 
Table Alexander Murray, eſquire, on the fif- 


on Þ & . „ t . eee bo hood robs 


teenth day of May laſt, being the day of 
returning a member to ſerve in parliament for 
the city of Weſtminſter, attended by a mob, 


did, before the return was made, come to the 


houſe of Mr. Badwin, the deputy high-bailiff 
of the ſame city, and then and there declared, 
in a menacing and inſulting manner, that 
he, and a thouſand more, had ſworn, that 
the high-bailift ſhould make his return in the 
middle of Covent-Garden, and not in the 
portico: that he was a fool he had not or- 
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Their information ſeems to have been 
well founded: for when Mr. Murray was 
brought to the bar, he actually refuſed to 
kneel; a circumſtance that greatly alarmed 
the moderate members, who, had they been 
apprized of his previous declaration, would 
never have agreed to the laſt reſolution. 
Now, however, that the reſolution was taken, 
they could not diſpence with the priſoner's 


aggravated by his preſent obſtinacy and who 
had thus dared, in a manner, to fet the com- 
mons at defiance. | 


dered the iron rails before the portico to be] Nevertheleſs. they were at a loſs to deter- 


cut down the night before; for that he had 
been told by council, that if he had done 
it, and had not taken the rails away, it would 
have been no more than a treſpaſs; and 


minewhat puniſhment they could inflict upon 


of the more violent members, indeed, re- 
commended more rigorous meaſures ; but the 


that, for a hundred, or a hundred and fifty | committee, to whom the affair was referred, 


pounds, they might have been made good 


again; and that, had it not been for ſome 
faint-hearted fellows, it would have been 
done, or words to that effect: that the ſaid 
Alexander Murray, immediately after the 
return was made, appeared in Covent-Garden 


church-yard, while the returning officer was | fuſed to be upon his knees in compliance 


in the veſtry, near the place where the return 
was made, at the head of a mob, who ſeem- 
ed to be for Sir George Vandeput, and did 
then utter words exciting and inflaming the 
ſaid multitude to inſult and murder the re- 
turning officer; and afterwards, as the re- 


turning officer was going away, the faid 


Alexander Murray, perſevering in his wicked 
purpoſes, did, at the head of the faid mob, 
again excite them to acts of violence, ſay- 
ing, with imprecations, will nobody knock 


the dog down! will nobody kill the dog! | 


or words to that effect. 


It was at the ſame time reſolved, that Mr. | 
Mur ay ſhould be committed cloſe priſoner | 
to Newgate ; and that he ſhould be brought 
to the bar of the houſe, to receive his ſen— 


tence upon his knees. This laſt act of humi- 
hation was impoſed upon him by the influence 
of the young and more vfolent members, who 
heard he had declared, that he would not 
ſubmit ta ſuch an indignity. 


gave 1t as their opinion, that there was no 
precedent of the houſe having exerciſed a 
more extenſive power. 

They therefore reſolved, that Mr. Murray 
having, in a moſt inſolent and audacious man- 
ner, at the bar of the houſe, abſolutely re- 


with their former reſolution, had been guil- 
ty of a high and moſt dangerous contempt of 
the authority and priviledge of the houſe : 
that, for this offence, he ſhould be committed 
cloſe priſoner to Newgate : and that, while 
there, he ſhould not be allowed the uſe of 
pen, ink, or paper, nor be indulged in the 


privilege of having any perſon admitted to 


him without the leave of the houſe. Theſe 
reſolutions were ordered to be put in execu- 
tion; and accordingly that night, or ra- 
ther morning (for it was one before the 
houſe roſe) Mr, Murray was carried to New- 
ate. | 
: Soon after his commitment, he was ſeized 
with a ſlight indiſpoſition; and the phyſicians 


| houſe conſented to his being removed from 
Newgate and taken into cuſtody of the 
ſerjeant at arms: but he had the reſo- 
lution to reject this offer, and continue in 


| priſon till the end of the ſeſſion: by the 


ö concluſion 


compliance, whoſe former crime was greatly 


him more ſevere than impriſonment. Some 


reporting that his health was in danger, the 


—- 


wich the public buſineſs, the nation ſuſtain- 
ed a terrible blow in the death of the prince once: to be ann:hulated. 


cation of proper remedies, he was even 


ſtudied the ſpirit of the Engliſn conſtitution 


pf 
* 


concluſion of which, being delivered from | 
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The death of the prince of Wales pro- 


bis confinement, he made a kind of trium- |-duced an entire revolution in the ſtate of 
hant to his own houſe, accompa- | national ' parties. The tender affection ex- 


P 
nied by the ſheriffs of London with a large |p | 
her children, and the duriful fubmiſſion 


which they ſhewed to him, made ſuch an 


train .of coaches, and attended all the way by | 
the acclamations of his party. 


reſſed by the kmg towards the princeſs and 


- Waile the parliament was thus proceeding impreſſion on the minds of the. people in 


of Wales, who expired on the tenth day of | 


general, that all Rennen loemed at 


On the twenty-fifth day of June bid majeſ. 


March, about ten in the evening. He had ty repaired to the houſe of peers, where, af. 


catched cold about three weeks before in his | ter having thanked the parliament for the 


gardens at Kew; and having neglected, 


prudence and diſpatch, with Which they had 


through hurry of buſineſs, to have it remov- conducted the public buſineſs, he ordered 


ing very warm from the houſe of prove with 
the windows of his chair open. 


ed, it was ſtill farther encreaſed by his com- them to be prorogued to the thirteenth day 
of Auguſt: . In April prince George, eldeſt 


ſon to the prince of Wales, was inveſted with 


This threw him into a pleureſy, which his the dignity of that title as well as that of eat] 
phy ficians, however, were far from appre- of Cheſter; and was ſoon after choſen gover- 


hending to be mortal; and upon the appli- 


nour of the Free Britiſh. fiſhery; an honour, 
which he received with the greateſt affabili- 


thought to be in a fair way of recovery, till| ty and complaiſance. 


the very hour before his death; when a large 
abſceſs upon his lungs, which had been long 


Beſides the prince of Wales, this year 


proved fatal to two others of the royal fa- 


gathering, was ſuppoſed to burſt, and te be mily; the prince of Orange, who died on 
the immediate cauſe of his death. the eleventh day of October, in the forty- 


The character of this prince, in all the 


reproachable, but even worthy of the high- 


firſt year of his « age; and Louiſa, queen of 


diffrreut relations of life, was not only ir- Denmark, youngeſt daughter to his Britan- 
nic majeſty, who expired on the nineteenth 


eſt eſteem and veneration. A dutiful ſon, ot December, in the twenty-ſeventh year of 
an affectionate parent, a tender huſband, an her age. By the conſtitution of the United 
indulgent maſter, a warm friend, and a gene- Provinces, the princeſs dowager of Orange 


honour of his acquaintance. Poſſeſſed of ay 
conſiderable ſhare of learning | himſelf, he her huſband had enjoyed, devolved upon her, | 


rous patron, he captivated, by an irreſiſtible was inveſted with the government as gou- 
energy, the hearts of all who had the vernantee, till her ſon ſnould arrive at the 


ears of maturity; and all the powers, which 


took a pleaſure in encouraging the learned during the interval. 


and ingenious. When independent, he diſ 


tenance; when their circumſtances required 


The queen of Denmark's death WAS. OWINg 


tipguiſhed them by his friendſhip and coun- to a rupture ſhe had contracted by ſtooping 
too haſtily, white far advanced in her preg- 


it, by his munificence and bounty. He had| nancy. She was a princeſs of exemplary 


piety and virtue, and bore her fate with be- 


with much greater accuracy than, conſider- coming reſignation; having taken a tender 


ing his numerous avocations could reaſo- 


and affectionate leave of her huſband and 
nably be expected; and had he lived to | children of whom ſhe. left behind one ſon and 


"aſcend the throne, the people could not | three daughters, 


Have failed, but through their own fault, to 
be happy under his government. 


town 


In the courſe of this year one mils Blandy 


was executed for poiſoning her father, an 


eminent 
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eminent attorney at Henley upon Thames. 


One Jeffries, a young woman, with Swan, 
her lover, were executed for murdering her 
uncle, a wealthy tradeſman, whe had retired 
from buſineſs, and with whom ſhe had lived 
for a conſiderable time. A large mob aſſem- 
bled at Tring in Hertfordſhire, and ſeizing 
an old woman and her huſband, under the 
notion of their having commerce with the 
devil, treated them with ſuch inhumanity, 
by ducking and beating them, that the 
woinan died on the ſpot, and the man with 
difficulty eſcaped with his life, For' this 
murder one Colley was hanged. Two fel- 
lows, Welſh and Jones, were diſcovered to 
be the authors of a rape and a murder, for 
which one Coleman, a brewer's clerk, had 
unjuſtly ſuffered, Thoſe wretches were pre- 
ſent at Coleman's execution, heard the de- 
claration of his innocence, and drew the 
cart from under him. Both of them were 
hanged, confeſſing the crime. 

A. D. 1752. On the twentieth day of 
March a petition was preſented to the com- 
mons by the merchants of London, who 
alledged, that ſeveral foreigners had, of 
late years, been induced to come over to 
England, in order to obtain private acts of 
parliament for their naturalization, with a 
view to gain ſome advantages eo themſelves 
in point of trade, particularly to avoid the 
payment of the duties of aliens on the goods 
and merchandizes, which they imported from 
foreign parts into this kingdom: and that 
having obtained ſuch acts, they returned 
back to their own country, where they con- 
ſtantly reſided, and conſequently bore no 
part of the public taxes, nor, in any man- 
ner, contributed towards the ſupport of the 
ſtate, or at all anſwered the intention of the 
legiſlature. They therefore prayed, that 
this abuſe of the favour of parliament might 
be prevented, by reſtraining, for the future, 
the benefit of naturalization to the time, 
during which foreigners ſhould reſide within 
this realm, in ſuch manner and under ſuch 
* as to the houſe ſhould appear 
it. 
Vol. II. Nums. 33 
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The deſire of the petitioners appeared ſo 
reaſonable, that the houſe thought proper 


immediately to grant it; and a clauſe ac- 


cordingly to that purpoſe was inſerted in a 
naturalization bill, which was then depend- 
ing, and has continued ever ſince to be 
added to every bill of that nature. Noching 
of importance paſſed in the upper houſe 
during this ſeſſion, which, on the twenty-ſixth 
day of March, was cloſed by a ſpeech from 
his majeſty, who preſently ſet out for his 
German dominions, after having appointed 
a regency. to govern. the kingdom in his 
abſence. | 28755 

The attention of the public was at this 
time engaged by an affair of a very ſingular 
nature. Sir Peter Warren, who was ex- 
tremely popular in the nation, having hap- 
pened to drop a hint, that he ſhould not be 
diſpleaſed if he was choſen an alderman of 
London, the inhabitants of Billinſgate ward, 
which happened to be vacant, immediately 
elected him. | 

The lords juſtices were no ſooner inform- 
ed of this incident, than they gave it as their 
opinion, that his accepting the office of al- 
derman muſt be conſidered as inconſiſtent 
with his duty as an admiral, and that there 
was no precedent of a knight of the bath 


— 


having ſerved in that ſtation. Sir Peter 


therefore declined the intended honour; 
paid his fine of five hundred pounds to be 
excuſed from ſerving ; and preſented the in- 
habitants of the ward with two hundred gui- 
neas for the benefit of the poor, | 
The inhabitants, however, alike regardleſs 
of the opinion of the lords juſtices and of 
Sir Peter's refuſal, till inſiſted on his ſerving: 
and it is hard to ſay, how far they might have 
cargied their obſtinacy, had not Mr. Beck- 
ford, one of the richeſt merchants in London, 
declared himſelf a candidate and been elect- 
ed alderman. 
The Britiſh 


arliament meeting on the 


eleventh day of January, his majeſty, in his 
ſpeech to both houſes, told them, - that he 
had found in all his allies the beſt diſpoſition 


of Eu- 
rope; 
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rope: that he had no ſupplies to aſk, but 
what ſhould be neceſſary for the ordinary 
ſervices : that he hoped they would apply 
their moſt ſerious attention to the improve 
ment of commerce and the revenue: and 


that, for his own part, he ſhould always be | 


ready to paſs any law that ſhould be judged 
requilite for the reformation of the morals, 
or the preſervation of the quiet of his people. 
Addreſſes of thanks, being preſented by 
both houſes, the commons proceeded to ſet- 
_ tle the ſupply, which, ſuch was the ceconomy 
of the miniſtry, amounted this year to no 
more than two millions, one hundred thirty- 
two thouſand, ſeven hundred and ſeven 
pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings and two pence 
half-penny. 2 | 
The fatal effects of clandeſtine marriages 
had long been a ſubject of complaint in Eng- 
bnd. Every day produced hearings in the 
court of chancery, and appeals to the houſe 
of peers, concerning the validity of thoſe 
marriages; on account of the irregularity 
of which the innocent offspring were, ſome- 
times, cut off from ſucceſſion to eſtates, 
though their parents had been married by 
mutual conſent. | 
Men, too, and women of the moſt infa- 
mous characters had it in their power to ruin 
the ſons and daughters of the greateſt fami. 
lies in England, by the frequent opportu- 
nities of marrying in the Fleet and other un- 
licenſed places; which were ſo numerous, 
that marrying was become as much a trade 
as any mechanical profeſſion. Some ſhock- 
ing inſtances of this kind having lately been 
diſecveted gave occaſion to a bill, which was 
introduced into the upper houſe, for pre- 
venting the practice of clandeſtine marriages; 


| 


and which, after undergoing ſome lighm al- 
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public for twenty thouſand pounds; and 
which was readily accepted. The library of 
the late earl of Oxford was purchaſed for 
half that ſum; and theſe two being joined 
to the Cottonian and Royal libraries, were 
converted into the - Muſeum, which is 
now ty be ſeen at Montague-houfe, un. 
der the direction of its truſtees and goyer. 
nours. | | 
On the ſeventeenth day of Fune his ma- 


jeſty put an end to the {:fſion with a ſpeech, 


in which he obſerved, that the ſtate of fo. 
reign affairs had received no material alte. 
ration ſince their meeting; and that they 
might depend upon his purſuing the ſame 
principles and ends, which he had then de- 
clared to them: that to preſerve the peace, 
and conſult the real proſperity of his people, 
and, and at the ſame time, to aſſert and 
maintain the honour and juſt rights of his 
crown and kingdoms, were - the objects of 
all his meaſures : that he had nothing to 
deſire of them, but what, he was perſwaded, 
they wiſhed for themſelves : that he hoped 
they would exert their utmoſt endeavours, 
in their ſeveral counties, to promote the true 
intereſt and happineſs of his people, to en- 


courage induſtry, to preſerve goed order 
and regularity in the ſtate, and to make his 


ſubjects ſenſible of the bleſũngs they enjoyed; 
by which means the quiet and ſecurity of his 
government would be moſt effectually eſta- 
bliſhed. | 

A. D. 1753. In the beginning of this 
year there happened an incident, which, 
though in its own nature unworthy of hiſto- 
rical notice, deſerves to be recorded, as it 
ſerves ſtrongly to mark the genius of the Eng- 
liſh people. A young woman, whoſe name 
was Elizabeth Canning, pretended, that, on 


terarions, was ſent down to the commons, | the firſt day of January, as ſhe was coming 
where t met with a moſt furious and violent | home at night, ſhe was met under Bedlam- 
oppoſition, but was at laſt paſſed by a great | wall by two men, who pulled off her gown, 


majority, and in the end confirmed by the 


royal ſanction. E Ne F 
About this time Sir Hans Sloan, the fa- 
mous phyſician and naturaliſt, dying, his 


collection of curioſities was offered to the | field-Waſh, where a woman robbed her of 


cap, and apron; and having ſecured her 
mouth with a gag, threatened to kill her if 
ſhe made the leaſt noiſe : that they dragged 
her along to the houſe of one Wells near En- 


her 
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were ſo overawed by the rabble, that they 


Jord mayor of London, behaved with that 


A. D. 1753. 
der ſtays: that ſhe was then forced into a 
cold, damp room, where ſhe was confined 
for a month without any other ſuſtenance 
than a few ſtale cruſts of bread, and about a 
gallon of water : that all theſe hardſhips were 
1mpoſed upon her in order to make her turn 
proſtitute : that, nevertheleſs, ſhe was enabled 
to preſerve her virtue : and that having, at 
lait, found means to make her eſcape thro? 
a window, ſhe ran home to her mother's houſe 


almoſt naked, on the night of the twenty 


'ninth of January. 

Though nothing could be more improba- 
ble, and indeed incredible than this ſtory, 
yet it ſo powerfully operated on the paſſions 
of the common people, eſpecially the enthu- 
faſts of all denominations, that large ſub- 
ſcriptions were raiſed for proſecuting the ſup- 
poſed delinquents. Warrants accordingly 
were immediately iſſued for apprehending 
Wells, miſtreſs of the houſe at Enfield-Waſh, 
the maid ſevant, whoſe name was Virtue- 
Hall, and one Squires, an old gipſey woman, 
whom Canning charged with having robbed 
her of her ſfrays. 

Wells, though acquitted of the felony, 
was puniſhed as a bawd. Hall, being in- 
timidated by the juſtice, who examined her, 
turned evidence for Canning; and Squires 
was convicted of the robbery, although ſhe. 
produced undoubted evidence to prove that 
ſhe was at Abbotſbury in Dorſetſhire that 
very night in which the felony was ſaid to 
have teen committed; and Canning and her 
friends fell into divers contradictions in the 
courfe of the trial. - | 

So great, however, was the prepoſſeſſion of 
the common people in her favour, that the 
moſt palpable falſhoods, advanced by her and 
her adherents, were admitted as unqueſtio- 
nable truths; while the witneſſes for Squires 


durſt not enter the court; and thoſe who 
had reſolution enough to give evidence in 
her behalf, were inſulted even to the danger 
of their lives. 

' On this occaſion, 


Sir Criſpe Gaſcoigne, 
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ſpirit ofjuſtice and impartiality, which ought 
ever to animate the chief magiſtrate of ſuch 


à metropolis: Conſidering the improbabi- 


lity of the charge, the heat, paſſion, and 
furious zeal, with which it was proſecuted ; 
and being convinced of the old woman's in- 


nocence by a great number of affidavits, vo- 


luntarily ſent up from the country by perſons 
of undoubted veracity, he, in conjunction 
with ſome other worthy cirizens, determined 
to oppoſe the torrent of popular prejudice. 
Application was made to the throne for mer- 
cy. The affair was referred to the attorney 
and ſolicitor-general, who having examined 
the witneſſes on both ſides, made their re- 
port in behalf of Squires; and this poor old 
creature was indulged with his majeſty's par- 
don. a 

By this time, the matter was ſwelled up 


to ſuch a pitch as to divide the whole king- 


dom into two parties, who were inflamed 
againſt each other with a moſt violent ſpiriz 
of animoſity, Subſcriptions were opened, 
and large ſums raifed, on one ſide, to proſe- 


cute for perjury the perſons, on whoſe evi- 


dence the pardon had been obtained. "Thoſe, 
on the other hand, who had eſpouſed the 


| cauſe of the gipſey, reſolved to ſupport her 


witneſſes, and to detect, if poſſible, the im- 
poſture of Canning. Pr on os 
Bills of. perjury were preferred on both 
ſides. Thc evidences for Squires were tried 
and acquitted : Canning at firſt abſconded, 
but afterwards ſurrendered to take her trial; 
and being, after a long hearing, found guil- 
ty, was tranſported to the Britiſh colonies. y 
In April of this year Dr. Cameron, brother 
to the famous rebel, Lochiel, having, not- 
withſtanding his attainder, ventured over to 
Scotland, in order (as was reported) to re- 
claim ſome money which had been embezzled 
by the highlanders, was apprehended, and 
conducted to London, where the identity of 
his perſon being proved, he received ſen- 
tence of death, which he accordingly ſuffer- 
ed at Tyburn with great fortitude and de- 
A „ 


3 . » 
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The exportation of corn, which had. pro- 


ved fo advantageous to Eugland, gave oc- 


caſion about this time to ſome inteſtine com- 
. motions. of a very al -ming nature. A 
large party of colliers and others of the rab- 
ble haying aſſembled in a body, made an 
attack upon the city of Briſtol; and though 
treated by the magiſtrates with the utmoſt 
lenity, they began to plunder ſome loaded 
. veſſels that were lying in the harbour. 
Nevertheleſs they were repulſed for that 
time by the officers of the peace, the city 
being deſtitute of regular forces. Next day 
the rioters renewed their attack with re- 
doubled fury ; and the tumult was carried to 
ſuch a height that the citizens were obliged 
to call to their aſſiſtance a troop of the Scotch 
grey dragoons, who immediately quelled the 
inſurgents; ſeveral of them were killed, and 
a great number wounded. 5 

The like tumults were raiſed in York- 
ſhire, on account of the turnpikes, many 
of which were demoliſhed by the rabble. 
At Leeds the civil power having ſent for a 
detachment of dragoons to ſupport the col- 
lectors of the tolls, the mob were ſo enraged 
at this circumſtance, that they broke into 
the town, and attacked the troops, who be- 
ing forced to fire in their own defence, nine 
of the rioters were killed, and about twenty- 
four wounded. ede * 

The Britiſh parliament meeting on the 


fitteenth day of November, his majeſty, in 


his ſpeech to both - houſes, obſerved, that 
the events of this year had not made it ne- 
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ceffary for bim to offer any thing in particu- 


lar to their conſideration, relating to foreign 
tranſactions: that the public tranquillity, 
and the ſtate of affairs in Europe, remained 
on the ſame footing, in which they were at 
the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion; and they might 
be aſſured of his ſteadineſs in purſuing the 
- moſt effectual meaſures to preſerve to his 
people the bleſſings of peace; that he was 
_torry. to be obliged again to mention to 
them a ſubject, which at once reflected diſ- 
honour on the nation, and created great 


danger and miſchief to his good ſubjects, 


[had recommended himſelf b 


"I © 4 . 
, * 4 


chat it was with the utmoſt regret he obſery. 
ed that the horrid crimes on robbery and 
murder were of late rather encreaſcd, than 
diminiſhed : he was ſenſible works of refor. 
mation were not to be effected at once: 
but every body ought to contribute their 
aſſiſtance; and whatever ſhould be found ex. 
pedient, either in this or in any other reſpect, 
for the welfare and happineſs of his people, 
ſhould meet with his hearty concurrence and 
ſupport. Sap? 

This ſpeech was anſwered by loyal and af. 
fectionate addreſſes from both houſes, who 
proceeded to diſpatch the public buſineſs with 
an unanimity, which had hardly ever been 
obſerved in any former ſeſſion, 8 

In the beginning of March the miniſtry 
of Great Britain had been left without a 
head by the death of Mr. Pelham, which 


| was not only ſincerely lamented by his ſove- 


reign, but allo regretted by the nation in ge- 
neral, to whoſe good will and affection he 
his open and 
1ngenuous behaviour, even while he was pur— 
ſuing meaſures, which ſome of them did not 
entirely approve. England, it may be at- 
firmed, never enjoyed ſuch a ſtate of political 
tranquillity, as during the time he had the 
direction of the treaſury : and he is, per- 
haps, the only inſtance of a miniſter, who 


made great virtues ſerve in the place of great 


abilities. | | | 

His native candour, inſtead of being ef- 
faced, as but too commonly happens, was 
rather improved by the many departments 
of buſinets through which he paſſed : and 
his freedom f om art procured him more 
friends, than the moſt artful was ever able to 
gain. Of a tenacious memory, rather than 
of a quick apprehenſion, he was ſomewhat 
flow in the acquiſition of knowledge; but 
when te had once acquired it, he was never 
known to forget a ſingle fact, that could be 
of any uſe to him in the conduct of life. His 
underſtanding was rather clear than bright, 
ſo that he was ſeldom deceived by the falſe 
glare of the medium, through which objects 


were preſented to his view. 
hs Fi ny He 
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he had formed. 
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He entered into life at a very early period; 


and having ſerved, for ſome time, in the ar- 
my, he retained to the laſt, that franknels of 


behaviour and converſation, which is ſo pe- 


culiar to men of merit in that | profeſſion. 
His diſintereſtedneſs was ſeen in the ſtate of 
his private fortune, which, conſidering his 
natural frugal ty, the many great poſts he had 
enjoyed, and the valt opportunities he had of 
making money, was far from beir.g affluent 
at the time of his death. His great princi- 
ple ingovernment was to avoid party of every 
kind; and, though his maxims were very 
different from thoſe of Sir Robert Walpole, 
yet he preſerved ſo remarkable a regard to 
the character and memory of that miniſter, 
that he often declined the vindication of his 
own meaſures, becauſe it could not be ob- 
tained without impeaching the conduct of his 
predeceſſor. $1: 
He had, a little before his death, concert- 
ed the plan of the new parhament, and im- 
parted 1t to his majeſty, who had thought pro- 
per to honour it. with his approbation. A 
reſolution was therefore taken to admit of as 
few deviations as poſſible, from the ſcheme 
His brother, the duke of Newcaſtle, was 
appointed firſt lord commiſſioner of the trea- 
ſury and was ſucceeded as ſecretary of ſtate by 
Sir Thomas Robinſon, who had long reſided 
as ambaſſador at the court of Vienna. The 
other department of this office was ſtill re- 
tained by the earl of Holderneſs ; and. the 
function of chancellor of the exchequer was 
performed, as uſual, by the lord chief juſ- 
tice of the King's Bench, unti] a proper per- 
ſon: could be found to ſupply that impor- 


tant poſt : but, in the courie of the ſummer, 


it was conferred upon Mr. Legge, who ac- 


quitted himſelf with equal honour and abi- 


lity. | | 
Several other alterations were made of leſs 
importance to. the public: Sir George Lyt- 


tleton was appointed cofferer, and the earl of 


Hilſborough comptroller of the houſhold. 
Mr: George Grenville, btother to earl Tem- 


. 
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ple. became treaſurer of the navy; and Mr. 
| 
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Charles Townſend accepted the * of a2 


lord of Admiralty, in the room of lord Bar- 


rington, made maſter of the wardrobe. Lord 


Hardwicke, the chancellor, was raiſed to the 
dignity of an earl. The place of lord chief 


juſtice of the King's Bench becoming va- 


cant by the death of Sir William Lee, was 
beſtowed upon Sir Dudley Rider, who was 


| ſucceeded by Mr. Murray in the office of at- 


torney- general. 


The ſpirit of oppoſition was now almoſt en- 


and country party, which uſed to produce 


ignorant of the vulgar. 


” 


the duke of Cumberland, and ſome other, 
peers, who ated by virtue of a' commiſſion, 
from his majeſty. Mr. Onſlow being choſen, 
and preſented as ſpeaker of the lower houſe, 
and approved as ſuch by the commiſſioners, 
the lord chancellor made a ſpeech to the par- 
liament, importing, that his majeſty had given 
them this early opportunity of coming toge- 
ther, in order to compleat, without loſs of 
time, certain parliamentary proceedings, which 
he judged would be for the ſatisfaction of 
his good ſubjects; but he did not think pro- 
per to lay before them any points of general 
bulineſs, reſerving every thing of; that nature 
to the uſual time of their aſſembling in the 
winter. On the fifth day of June, this ſhort 
ſeſſion was cloſed, and the parliament proro- 
gued to the eighth day of Auguſt. _ 34" 

The Engliſh miniſtry, having received no- 
thing but evaſive anſwers from the court of 
France, with regard to complaints that were 
made of encroachments in America, ſent pe- 
remptory orders to their governours in that 
country to repel force by force, and drive the 
French from their ſettlements on the river 
Ohio. In conſequence of theſe inſtructions 
the provinces of Virginia and Penſylvania 

e took 


The elections, for the new parliament, 
went every where in favour of the miniſtry. 


tirely extinguiſned; and the words of court 


ſuch terrible effects, had incurred the con 
tempt not only of perſons of ſenſe and un- 
derſtanding, but even of the loweſt and moſt 


The writs being returned, the parliament. 
was opened on the tenth day of May, by 
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tobk the matter into their moſt ſerivus co 
ſideration; but, while they deliberated, 
the French were vigorouſly proſeeuting their 


_ | of 


They ficzed 
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of his good ſu 
deſigns on the other fide of the un. 


Logs. town, which the viel | 
offs had built on the river Ohio; ſurpriz- 


- majeſty would have as much regard do the cate 
bje&s, as ' ſhould be confiitent 
with their ſafety and welfare. 

On the twenty third day of April, admiral 
Boſcawen ſet fail with eleven ſhips 


= the Block-houſe and Truck-houſe, where} land forces, to attend the nations of the ene- 


they found fkins and other commodities to 


the amount of twenty thouſand pounds; and 


deſtroyed all the Britiſh: my! except two, 
who found means to eſeap 
time M. de Contrecœur, wit 1 thouſand men 
and eighteen pieces of cannon, arrived in three 
hundred canoes from Venango, a fort they 
had built on the banks of the Ohio, and 
took by aſſault à Britiſh fort, which the Vir- 
gimans had erected on the forks of the Me- 
nangahela, that empties itſelf into the ſame 
river. 

A. D. 1755. On the twenty-ſeventh day 
of March, Sir Thomas Robinſon, ſecietary of 
ſtate, brought 2 meſſage from tha king 
parhament, importing, that his majeſty hav- 
ing, at the beginning of the ſeſſion, declared, 
that his principal object was to prſerve the 
E tranquillity, and at the fame time pro- 
tect thoſe poſſeſſions, which conſtituted one 
* tource of the wealth and commeree of 
is Kin he now found it neceſſary to 
acquaint the houſe of commons, that the pre- 
ſent ſituation of affairs made it requiſite to 
augment his forces by ſea and land, and to 
take fuch other meaſures as might beſt tend| 
to pfeſerve the pr of Europe, and 
to ſecure the juſt rights and poſſeſſions of his 
crown in America, as well as to repel any at- 
tempts whatſoever that might be made to ſyp- 

rt and countenance any deſigns, which 
might be formed againſt his majeſty and his 
kingdoms; his majeſty'doubted not but his| 
Faithfel commons, on ' whoſe  affeaion and 
Zeal he entirely relied, would enable him to 
make ſuch ntarlons, and to take fuch 
meaſures for g the honour of his 

<rown, and rhe true inrerefts of his people, 
and for the Heurity of his dominions in 5 


2 


my; but more certain and particular intelli- 


h of the French fleet, which conſiſted 


At the ſame] of twenty one ſhips of the line, beſides frigates 


and tranſports, with a great quantity of war- 
| like” ſtores, and four thouſand regular troops, 

under the command of baron Dicſkav, ad- 
miral Holborne was detached with fix ſhips of 
the line and one frigate, to reinforce Mr. Boſ- 


were put in commiſſion. 

|, On the twenty-fifth day of April his ma- 
jeſty put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, 
in which, among other things, he intormed 


to the] them, that he had religzouſly - adhered to the 


ſtipulations of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and made it his care not to injure or offend 
any power whatſoever; but that he could 
never entertain the thought of purchaſing the 
name of peace at the expence of fuffering en- 
croachments upon, or of yielding up, what 
juſtly GC, to Steat. Britain, either by 
face poſſeſſio by folemn treaties: that 
the vigour and BG of his parliament, on 
this important occaſion, had enabled him to 
be prepared for ſuch events as m ght happen: 
that if reaſonable and honourable terms of ac- 
commodation could be procured, he would 
be ſatisfied, and, in all events, rely on the 
juſtice of his cauſe, the effeCtual ſupport of his 
people, and the protection of the divine Pro- 
vidence. The ſpeech being finiſhed, the lord 
chancellor, by his majeſty's command, pro 
rogued the parliament. 
Whilſt all Europe was in fuſbence about the 
fate of 'the ' Engliſh and French ſquadrons, 


e 


prefear' critical comunRire; as Ee of | RIF, that Great-Britain, anxious for the ſafe- 
ni Cab 


Pond wn for a war were carrying on in 


and with an unparalleled fpirit of zeal and 


Nackity. Still the French court flattered 1t- 
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affairs might require; in doing which, his 


of the line 
and ſix frigates, having on board fix thouſand. 


ce being brought with regard to the 


cawen z and a great number of capital —_ 
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in his majeſty's ſervice, Other branches of 
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ty of his majeſty's German dominions, would 
refrain from hoſtilities. Mirepoix continued 
to have frequent conferences with the Britiſh 
miniſtry, who made no ſecret, that their admi- | 
rals, particularly Boſcawen, had orders to 
fall upon the French ſhips, wherever they 
ſhould meet them. Mirepoix, alarmed at this 
intimation, declared, that his maſter would 
conſider ſuch a ſtep as a formal declaration 
of war; and that the firſt gun, that was 
fired ſhould kindle all Europe into a 
flame. | 
This menace, far from intimidating the 
Engliſh made them only redouble their pre- 
parations for war. A hot preſs for ſeamen 
was begun in all parts of this kingdom, as 
well as in Ireland; and great premiums were 
offered, not only by the government, but 
by all the conſiderable cities and towns in 
England, to ſuch as ſhould inliſt voluntarily 


| 


the public buſineſs were forwarded with e- 
qual ſpirit z and ſuch was the | eagerneſs of | 
the people to lend their money to the go- 
vernment, that, inſtead of one million, 
which was to be railed by way of lottery, 
almoſt four millions were immediately ſub- 
ſeribed. | | | 
Such, at this time, was the ſituation of 
affairs, that his majeſty's preſence in Germa- | 
ny; was become abſolutely neceſſary; and | 
many people were filled with the moſt ter- 
rible apprehenſions, leſt the French ſhould | 
intercepꝭ him in his journey, or prevent his 

FeLUrA, | | 

Admiral Boſcawen, having taken on board 

two regimems at Plymouth, directed his | 
courle towards the banks of New- | 
fonnd-land ; and ina few days after his ar- 
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the ſtreights of Belleiſle, by a way.which was 


never known to be attempted before by ſhips 
Whiiſt the Engliſh fleet, however, lay off 


Cape Race which is the ſouthermoſt point 
of Newfoundland, and ſeemed to be the moſt 
proper ſtation for, intercepting the enemy, 
two French ſhips, the Alcide of fixty-four 
guns, and four hundred and eighty men, and 
the Lys, piercing for fixty-four guns, but 
mounting only twenty-two, and having eight 
companies of land-forces on board, fell in 
with the Dunkirk, captaia Howe, and the 
Defiance, captain Andrews, two ſixty-gun 
ſhips of the Engliſh ſquadron ; and, after a 
ſnart engagement, which laſted ſome hours, 
and in which captain, afterwards lord Howe, 


behaved with the greateſt ſkill-and intrepity, 


were both of them taken, with ſeveral conſi- 
derable officers and engincers, and about eight 
thouſand pounds in money. | - 
Though this action was far from anſwering 
the expectation of the miniſtry, yet, when the 
news of it. reached England, it was of great 
ſervice to the public credit of every kind, 
and animated the whole nation, who now 
ſaw plainly, that the government was 
reſolved to keep no farther meaſures. 
with the French, but juftly to repel force 
by force, and put a ſtop to the profecu- 
tion of their ambitious ſchemes in Ame- 
rica. 1 4 | „ 4 
The French, who, at firſt, affected to re- 
frain from making repriſals on our ſhipping, 
would gladly have choſen to avoid a war at 
that time, and to have continued extending 
their encroachments on our ſettlements, till 
they had accompliſhed their grand ſcheme of 
eſtabliſhing a communication from the Miffi- 


rival there, the French fleet came to the ſſippi to Canada by a line of forts, many of 


fame ſtation, under the command of M. 
Bois de la Mothe. But the thick fogs, which 
prevail upon thoſe coaſts, eſpecially at that 
ſeaſon of the year, prevented the two ſqua- 


| 


which they had lately erected, and had deſ- 
troyed one of ours on the Ohio; whiltt they 
endeavoured to amuſe us with fruitleſs pro- 
miſes of aſcertaining exactly the boundaries 


drons from ſeeing each other; and part of | of Nova Scotia. 
the French flect eſcaped up The river St. | 
Lawrence, whilſt another part of them went 


No ſooner was the French miniftry in- 
formed of this engagement, than the mar- 


— * 


* 
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round, and got iato the dame river. through | 


ang 


quis de Mirepoix was recalled from London, 
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and monſieur de Buffy from Hanover, 
where he had juſt arrived to attend the king 
of England in a public character. They 
complained: loudly. of Boſcawen's attacking 
their ſhips, as a breach of national faith; 
but it was retorted on them, with irreſiſtible 
force, on the part of England, that the en- 
croachments in America had rendered re. 
priſals both juſtifiable and neceſſary. The 
reſolution of making them was not taken 
without mature deliberation in the Engliſh 
S | 012241579! 
Ins order the more effectually to animate 
the Engliſh ſailors, and encourage the work. 
men in the dock yards to proceed with ala- 
crity, the duke of Cumberland went this 
ſummer to Portſmouth, where he. was re- 
ceived with the greateſt honours: and the 
lord Anſon, with other lords of the admi- 
ralty, viſited that place, and ſeveral other 
ports of the kingdom, in order to forward 
The maritime preparations. | 
| Mean while, the Englith cruiſers were ſo 
ſucceſsful in annoying the enemy, that, be- 
foie the end of the year, they had taken 
three, hundred of their merchant ſhips, and 
a bout eight thouſand of their ſailors. By 
theſe captures the Britiſh miniſtry anſwered 
many purpoſes : they deprived the French 
of a great body of ſeamen, and with-held 
from them a very large property, the want 
of which greatly diſtreſſed their people, and 
ruined many of their traders. -'  - 
Their outward-bound merchant ſhips were 
inſured at the rate of thirty, and their home- 
ward bound at the rate of fifty per cent. 
while the Engliſh paid no more than the 
common inſurance. This | intolerable bur- 
den was ſeverely felt by all ranks of people 
-2amongſt them; their miniſtry was publicly 
reviled, even by their parliaments ; and the 
French name, from being the terror, became 
the contempt of Europe. 


* 


| Ja the beginning of this year, the aſſem 
bly of Maſſachuſet's bay in New England 
_ Paſſed an act, prohibiting all commerce with 
the French at Louiſburg; and early in the 
ſpring they raiſed a body of troops, which 


— 
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was tranſported to Nova Scotia, to co- operate 
with lieutenant-governaur Laurence in driy. 
ing the French from the forts they had 
occupied on the frontiers: of that pro- 

inge % ei e eee dee 
Before Major- general Braddock departed 
from England, he received, in the hand 
writing of colonel Napier, a ſet of excellent 
inſtructions from the duke of Cumberland, 
and ſuch as did honour to the military {kill 
of that prince. - By theſe inſtructions, the 
| ittempt upon Niagara was, in a great -mea- 
ſure, referred to him: and the reduction of 
Crown-Point was to be left chiefly to the 
{Provincial forces. e 
But, above all, his royal highneſs, 
both verbally, and in his writing, fre- 
quently adviſed him to be particularly 
careful of an ambuſh or ſurprize. Inſtead o 
profiting by this ſalutary advice, his con- 
ceit of his own abilities made him ſcorn to 
aſk the opinion of any of his officers; and 
the Indians, who would have bcen his ſafeſt 
guides through the dangerous defiles he 
was obliged to pals, were ſo diſguſted by 
the haughtineſs of his behaviour, that moit 
of them, in a ſhort time, abandoned his 
ſtandard. 
Labouring under theſe manifold diſadvan- 
tages, he began his march from Fort Cum- 
| berland on the tenth day of June, at the 
head of about two thouſand men, for the 
meadows, where colonel Waſhington had 
been defeated in the preceding year. Upon 
his arrival at that place, he learned, that the 
French at Fort Du Queſne, which had been 
lately built on the river of the ſame name, 
near its confluence with the Monangahela, 
were waiting for a re-inforcement of five 
hundred regular troops. | 
| This induced him to quicken his march: 
Accordingly, that he might advance with 
the greater diſpatch, he left colonel Dun- 
bar, with eight hundred men, to bring up 
the proviſions, ſtores, and heavy baggage, as 
faſt as the nature of the ſervice would per- 
mit; while he himſelf, with the other twelve 
hundred, together with ten pieces of 3 
an 
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and the neceſſary ammunition and proviſions, 
proſecuted his march with ſo much expe- 
dition, that he ſeldom took any care to re- 
connoitre the woods and thickets through 
which he was to paſs. 


employ the friendly Indians in his army by 


day, without ſo much as endeavouring to 


with a general diſcharge upon his front, 
and all along his left flank, from an enemy 
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On the eighth day of July he arrived 
within ten miles of Fort Du Queſne: and 
though colonel Dunbar was then near ſixty 
miles behind him, and his officers, particu- 
larly Sir Peter Halket, earneſtly beſought 
him to proceed with circumſpection, and to 


way of advanced guard, in caſe of ambuſ- 
cades; he yet reſumed his march the next 


procure the leaſt intelli zence of the ſituati- 
on and diſpoſition of the enemy, or even 
taking the neceſſary precaution to ſend out 
ſcouts to viſit the roads and thickets, which 
lay on bath ſides of him, as well as in his 
front, | 
With this ſupine negligence was he ad- 
vancing, when, about noon, he was faluted 


ſo artfully concealed among trees and buſhes, 
that not one of them could poſſibly be diſ- 
covered, and who had cunningly given the 
whole army time to enter the defile before 
they began to fire. The van guard was im- 
mediately ſeized with a pannic, and falling 
back upon the main body, threw them 
into irretrievable confuſion: ſo that moſt 
of them fled with the utmoſt precipitation, 
notwithſtanding all that the ir officers, ſome 
of whom behaved very gallantly, could do 
to ſtop them. 5 | 

As to Braddock himſelf, he diſcovered at 
once the greateſt intrepidity and the higheſt 
imprudence ; for, inſtead of ordering a re- 
treat, till he could ſcour the thickets and 
buſhes from whence the fire came, with 
gtape · ſnot from the ten pieces of cannon he 
had with him, or cauſing flanking parties 
of his Indians to advance againſt the ene- 
my, he obſtinately continued upon the ſpot 
where he was, and gave orders for the few 
brave officers and men, who remained with 
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him, to form regularly, and march on' to 
the attack. | 19% 
Meanwhile, his men fell thick about 


him, and almoſt all his officers were ſingled 


out, one after another, and killed or wound- 


ed; for the Indians, who always take aim - 


when they fire, and chiefly aim at the offi- 
— eaſily diſtinguiſned them by their 
reſs. 

At laſt the general, whoſe obſtinacy ſeem- 
ed to encreaſe with the danger, after hav- 
ing had five horſes ſhot under him, receiv- 
ed a muſket ſhot through his right arm and 
lungs, of which he died four days after, 
having been carried off the field by the 
bravery of lieutenant-colonel Gage and an- 
other of his officers. When he dropped 
the confuſion of the few that remained was 
turned into a precipitate and diſorderly flight, 
though no enemy appeared, or attempted to 
purſue them. 

All the artillery, ammunition and baggage, 
fell into the hands of the enemy, wha like- 
wiſe made prize of the general's cabinet, 
with all his letters and inſtructions, of which 


the French court afterwards availed them. 


ſelves in their preſented memorials and de- 
clarations. 
But what, of all other circumſtances, was 


the moſt remarkable, the Provincials, fo 


much deſpiſed by the general, that he always 
made them march in the rear, were not only 
tefs affected with the pannic, and preſerved 
their ranks better than the regulars, though 
the fire fell as heavy upon them as upon 
any of the reſt, but even offered to cover the 
fugitives: and when the latter refuſed to 
ſtand their ground, ſaying, that, though they 
were willing to advance againit an open ene- 


my, they would not ruſh blindly on a- 


ainſt brakes and buſhes, that were lined 
with unſeen deſtruction ; the former alone 
bravely formed, and advanced againſt the 
Indians; to which gallant conduct ic, was 
owing that the regulars were not entirely 
deſtroyed, | ety 
The loſs of the Engliſh in this unfortunate 


' rencounter, amounted to about one half of 


TY the 
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the army. The officers, in particular, ſuf- 
fered much more than in the ordinary pro- 
e of battles in Europe. Sir Peter Hal- 
ket was killed by the very firſt fire, at the 
head of his regiment; and the general's ſe- 
cretary, ſo to governour Shirley, ſoon after 
met with the ſame fate. | 
Neither the number of men, which the 
enemy had in the engagement, nor the loſs 
they ſuſtained, could ever be diſcovered : but 
the French afterwards pretended, that their 
number, in the whole, did not amount to 
above four hundred men, moſily Indians; 
and that their loſs was altogether inconſi- 
derable, as it probably was, becauſe they 
lay concealed in ſuch a manner, that the 
Engliſh knew not whither to point their 
muſkets. RET . 
The flight of theſe laſt was ſo precipitate, 
that they never ſtopped till they met the 
rear diviſion, which was inſtantly ſeized with 
the ſame pannic; ſo that the army retreated 
without halting till they arrived at Fort 
Cumberland, though the enemy did not 
endeavour to purſue, nor even appeared 
in fight, either in the battle, or a'ter the 
defeat. | | 
On the whole, this was perhaps the moſt 
extraordinary victory that ever was gained, 
and the fartheſt retreat that ever was made. 
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which place ihe general immediately ſet out 
with his whole army. Though the expedi. 
tion had failed in its main object, the gene- 
ral's conduct had been at once ſo prudent 
and ſpirited, that it was highly applauded, 
not only by the Americans, but likewiſe by 
the whol: Engliſh nation. He was honour. 
ed with the dignity of a baronet, and g ratified 
with a preſent of five thouſand pounds from 
the Britiſh parliament. 

Governour Shirley had not the good for. 
tune to meet with the ſame approbation. The 
preparations for his expedition were not on. 
ly deficient, but ſhamefully flow; though 
it was well known, that his, ſucceſs muſt, 
in a great meaſure, depend upon his begin- 
ning his operations early in the ſpring; as 
may be ealily inferred from the ſituation 
of our fort at Oſwego, this being the only 
way by which he could proceed to Na- 
gara, 

Mean while the miniſters of the two con- 
tending powers were buſily employed at moſt 
of the courts of Europe; but their tranſactions 
were kept extremely ſecret. The French 
endeavoured to infuſe into the Spaniards a 


| jealouſy of the ſtrength of the Engliſh by 


lea, eſpecially in America; and the Spaniſh 
court ſeemed inclined to undertake the office 
of mediator: but Mr. Wall, who was per- 


This ſeems to be the cleareſt account that | fefty acquainted with the frate of affairs be- 


has yet been given of this unhappy affair. 
which, though recent in memory, 1s darker, 
and related with a greater variety of circum- 
ſtances than could have been expected of an 
event, which had happened in the moſt re- 
mote ages. 

It was now thought too late in the year to 
proceed to the attack of Crown-Point, as 
it would have been neceſſary, in that caſe, | 
to build a fort in the place, where the 
camp then was, in order to preſerve a com- 
munication with Albany, from whence only 
the troops could expect to be reinforced, ſup- 
plied with freſh ſtores of ammunition and 
proviſions. A reſolution was therefore tak- 
en to delay the attempt till next year, and in 


tween England and France, ſeconded the te- 
preſentations of the Britiſh miniſtry, which 
demonſtrated, that however willing Great 


of Spain, ſhe could not agreee to any ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms in America, which France de- 
manded as a preliminary article, without en- 
| dangering the whole of her intereſt in that 

art of the world; and that the captures, 
which had been made by the Engliſh, were 
the neceſſary conſequences of the encroach- 
ments and injuſtice of the French. 

Upon this all farther mention of the me- 
diation of Spain was laid aſide; and the mi- 
niſtry of Verſailles had recourſe to the princes 
of Germany; among whom they found 


the mean time, to return to Albany, for | 


means to bring over to their intereſt the 
elect or 


Britain might be to accept of the mediation 


phalia. | 


A: D. 1735. 
elector of Cologne, who agreed to their 
forming magazines in his territories in Welt- 


This was a plain intimation of their deſign 


count d'Aubeterre, envoy extraordinary from 


nover. On the fitteentn day of July an 


with an account of his having taken 
two French ſhips of war, the Lys and the 


of war, to watch the return of the e 
| 


ſecret negociation with the miniſters of the 
empreſs- queen; and gave broad intimations, 


that was in his power againſt the king of Pruſ- 


ſia. 


his German dominions, that the French 


ſeemed not only inevitable, but near at hand; 


againſt Hanover, which they, ſoon after, 


made his Britannic majeſty, who was then in 
his electoral dominions, an offer of ſparing, |. 


upon his promiſing that affairs ſhould be ad 
juſted to their ſatis faction in America: but 


ir] fer: orderswere iſſued to all our. ſhips of war 


to make repriſals upon the French, by ſeiz- 


[ing their ſhips wherever they ſhould meet 


them; and the duke de Mirepoix, imme- 
diately ſet out for Paris, wiihout taking 
. 3 . 
A war being thus, in ſome meaſure, com- 
menced, his majeſty. thought proper, perhaps 
for that reaſon, to return to his Britiſh domi- 


this propoſal being rejected with diſdain, the 


France at the court of Vienna, entered into a 


that if ſhe would ſecond the views of his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty, ſhe might command all 


As it was-univerſally believed, even at the 
time of his Britannic majeſty's ſetting out for 


would endeavour to invade Hanover, in caſe 
of a war between them and England, which 


it was natural for his majeſty to make ſuch 
alliances among the princes of Germany, as 
might moſt effectually ſecure his poſſeſſions 
on the continent. | 

Another treaty was begun with Ruſſia a- 
bout the fame time, but this did not take 
effect during his majeſty's reſidence at Ha. 


expreſs arrived from admiral Boſcawen, 


Alcide. 
In a few days after, Sir Edward Hawke 


failed from Portſmouth, with eighteen men 


nions ſooner than uſual ; for he left Havover 
on the eight day of September, and arrived at 
Kenlington on the fifteenth, where the trea- 
iy, of alliance between him and the empre's 
of Ruſſia, which he had begun dvring his 
abſence, was ſigned on the laſt day of the 
ſame month. 

Though the Engliſh continued to diſtreſs 
the French trade, not only in the ſeas of 
America, but allo in thoſe of Europe, by tak- 
ing every ſhip they could meet with, and de- 
taining them, their crews, and cargoes; yet 
the French, partly from a conſciouſneſs of 
their want of power by ſea, partly that they 
might have a pretext to repreſent England 
as the agreſſor, were ſo far from retorting 
theſe hoſtilities, that their fleet, which re- 
turned from America, having, on the thir- 
teenth of Auguſt, taken the Blandford man 
of war, with governour Lyttleton on board, 
going to Carolina; they ſet the governour 
at libertv, as ſoon as the court was inform- 
ed of the ſhip's being brought into Nantes, 
and, in a ſhort time after releaſed both the 
(hip and crew. 

The intention, however, of this artifice, was 
eaſily diſcovered ; eſpecially as their prepara- 
tions for a land-war were ſtill carried on with 
redoubled diligence, and their utmoſt arts and 


' fleet from America, which, however, eſca- 


* 


Breſt. 


* 


ped him, and got ſafe into the harbour of| 


On the thirteenth day of Auguſt commo- | 


dore Keppel departed from Spithead for the | p 


Weſt-Indies, with four men of war, furniſh- ; 
ed with inſtructions to commit hoſtilities up- 
on the enemy, as well as to protect our ſu- 
gar iſlands from any inſults they might of- 


efforts were employed to perſuade the Spani- 
and Dutch to join them. 

The Engliſh were not behind-hand with 
them in making preparations for the ap- 
proaching rupture: ſeveral new ſhips were 
ut in commiſſion, and many others taken 
into the ſervice of the government: the 
exportation of gun-powder was prohibited : 
the bounty to ſeamen was continued; and 
the number of thoſe that either entered vo- 

luntarily 


* 
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luntarily, or were preſſed, encreaſed daily, 


as did like wiſe the captures from the French, 
among which was their ſhip the Enperance, 


of ſeventy guns, taken as ſhe was going from 

Rochfort to Breſt to be manned, 
The Britiſh parliament meeting 

thirteenth day of November, his majeſty o- 


dened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he 


 1nformed them, that the moſt proper mea- 
ſures had been taken to protect our poſſeſ- 
ſions in America, and to recover ſuch parts 


of them as had been uſurped or invaded: 


that to preſerve his people from the calami- 
ties of war, as well as to prevent a general 


flame from being lighted up in Europe, he 


had always been ready to accept of reaſo- 
nable and honourable terms of accommo- 


dation ; but that none fuch had been offered 
by France : that he had alſo confined his 


views and operations to hinder France from 


making new encroachments, or ſupporting 


thoſe already made; to exert his people's 
right to a fatisfaction for hoſtilities com- 
mitted in time of profound peace; and to 
diſappoint ſuch deſigns, as, from various ap- 
pearances and preparations, there was rea- 
ton to think had been formed againſt his 
kingdoms and dominion : that he believed 
no impartial power could object to pro- 


ceedings ſo abſolutely neceſſary for the de- 


fence and ſecurity of his people : that his 
good brother the king of Spain 'beheld 
with concern theſe differences; and the part 


which he had taken in the common welfare 


of Europe, made him earneftly wiſh the pre- 
ſervation of the public tranquillity, and had 
induced him to give the moſt ſolemn aſſu- 


rances of his firm reſolution to continue in 


the ſame pacific ſentiments : that he him- 
ſelf had greatly encreaſed his naval force, and 
augmented his army in ſuch a manner, as 
might be leaſt burthenſome to his ſubjects: 
and finally, that he had concluded a treaty 
with the empreſs of Ruſſia, and another with 
the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, which ſhould 
be ſubmitted to thei! peruſal. 

Sir Thomas Robinſon had not long en- 
zoyed the poſt of fecretary of ſtate, before 
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man of integrity and virtue, and a favourite 
with the king, his talents were not equal to 
the duties of his office. Much leis were they 
ſo at a juncture, when the nation was on the 
point of being plunged into a difficult 
and expenſive war, which it would require 
the utmoſt ſkill and capacity of an able po- 
litician to conduct to the ſatisfaction of the 
people. 5 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, though they ſcarce 
ever agreed in any other point, had generally 
united in oppoſing his meaſures; and their 
fuperior intereſt in the houſe of commons, and 
univerſally acknowledged abilities, though of 
very different kinds, had always formed ſuch 
a powertul party, as greatly retarded the pub- 
lic buſineſs. SEV 
It was ſomewhat ſtrange, indeed, to ſee 


two perſons, who held conſiderable places 


under the government, one of them being 


| pay maſter-general, and the other ſecretary at 


war, oppoſe, upon almoſt every occaſion, a 
ſecretary of ſtate, who was ſuppoſed to know 


bur the truth is, they conſidered him as 


| altogether unqualfied for the poſt he en- 


joyed. 

Sir Thomas himſelf ſoon grew ſenſi ble of 
his want of ſufficient influence in the great 
council of the nation; and he, therefore, of 
his own accord, on the tenth day of Novem- 
ber, very wiſcly and dutifully reſigned the 
ſeals of his office to his majeſty, who deliver- 
ed them to Mr. Fox, and appointed Sir Tho- 
mas maſter of the ward-robe, with a penſion 
to him during his life, and, after his death, 
to his ſons. Lord Barrington ſucceeded 
Mr. Fox as ſecretary at war : Sir George 
Lyttleton was made chancellor of the ex- 
chequer in the room of Mr, Legge; and 
Mr, Pitt, and moſt of the other gentlemen 
in the oppoſition, were moved from their 
places. 

The commons then proceeded to examine 
the eſtimates for the enſuing year, Fifty 
thouſand ſeamen, including nine thouſand 


one hundred and thirty-eight marines, were 
voted 


and ſpeak the ſentiments of his maſter; 


_- 
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voted, togethew with two millions fix hundred 
thouſand pounds for their maintenance; and 
thirty-four thouſand two hundred and ſixty- 
three land forces, with nine hundred and thir- 
ty thouſand fix hundred and three pounds, 
ſix ſhillings and nine-pence for their ſup- 
rt. An hundred thouſand pounds were 
granted as a ſubſidy to the empreſs of Ruſſia : ; 
fifty-four thouſand one hundred and for- 
pounds to the landgrave of Heſſe: Caſ- 
fel; and ten thouſand to the elector of Ba 
varia. é 
While the national buſineſs was thus going 
on, not only the people of Great Britain, but 
the whole world, was thrown into the deep 
eſt conſternation by a dreadful earthquake, 
which, on the firſt of November, ſkook all 
Spain and Portugal, and many other places 
in Europe, and laid the city of Liſbon in 
ruins. * 
When the firſt account of this great ca- 
lamity arrived in England, it excited an ap- 
prehenſion, leſt it ſhould hurt our public cre 
dit, conſidering the vaſt intereit which the 
Engliſh Merchants had in the Portugueſe trade: 
but fortunately it afterwards appeared to be 
very inconſiderable; the quarter in which 
the Engliſh chiefly lived, and where they had 


their warehouſes, having ſuffered the leaſt of | 


any part of the city; and moſt of the Bri- 
tiſh merchants then reſiding there, having, 
with their families, gone to their country- 
houſes, to avoid the inſults, to which they 
might have been expoſed from the Portu- 
guele populace, during the celebration of 
_—_ AUTO DA FE, which was kept that very 
ay. 
The two firſt ſhocks of this dreadful vifita- 
tion happened about ten in the morning, and 
continued near a quarter of an * „ 
after which the water of the Tagus roſe per- 
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its mouth, were thrown down by the repeated 


concuſſions, together with ſeveral magnificent 
churches, monaſteries, and public build. 
ings: . | 
But what entirely compleated the ruin of 
this then moſt flouriſhing capital of che Portu- 
gueſe dominions, was a devouring conflagra- 
tion, partly fortuitous or natural, parily raiſed 
by a ſet of impious ruffians, who, unawed 
by the tremendous ſcene at that yery inſtant 
paſſing before their eyes, with a wickedneſs 
ſcarcely to be paralleled, ſet fire even to the 
talling edifices, to encreaſe the general con- 
ſternation, that they might have the better op- 
portunity to rob and plunder their already de- 
ſolated fellow-citizens. Of three hundred and 
fifty thouſand inhabitants, which Liſbon was 
then ſuppoſed to contain, about ten thou- 
ſand periſhed by this calamity; and the 
ſurvivors, deprived of their habitations, 
and deſtitute even of the neceſſaries of life, 
were obliged to ſeek for ſhelter in the the open 
fields. 
His majeſty had no ſooner received an ac- 
count of this melancholy event from his mi- 
niſter at the court of Madrid, than he ſent a 
meſſage to both houſes of parhament, acquaint- 
ing them with the particulars, and deſiring 
their concurrence and aſſiſtance in ſpeedily 
relieving the unhappy ſufferers; and the par- 


n 


liament thereupon, to the honour of Britiſh 


humanity, unanimouſly vored a gift of an 
hundred thouſand pounds for the diſtreſſed 
people of Portugal. ry | 

A circumitance, which enhanced the me- 
rit of this action, was, that, though the 
Engliſh themſelves were, at that very time, 
in great want of grain, a conſiderable part of 
the ſum was remitted in corn, flour, rice, and 
a large quantity of beef from Ireland; ſup- 
plies, which came very ſeaſonably for the poor 


pendicularly above twenty feet, and ſubſie Portugueſe, who were in great want of the ne- 


to its natural bed in leis than a minute. 
Great numbers of houſes, of which the city 
then contained about thirty-ſix thouſand, ex- 
tending in length near ſix miles, in form of a 


ceſſaries of life. 

Their king was fo ſenſibly affected with 
this inftance of Britiſh generolity, that, as a 
proof of his gratitude, he ordered Mr. Caſ- 


creicent, on the aicent of a hill upon the north 


res, the Engliſh reſident at his court, to 


ſideJof the river Tagus, within nine miles from give the preference, in the diſtribution of 
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theſe ſupplies, to the Britiſh ſubjects, who 


had ſuffered by the earthquake. Accord- 
mgly, about a thirtieth part of the provi- 
ſions, and two thouſand pounds in money, 
were ſet apart for that purpoſe : and his 
Portugueſe majeſty. returned his thanks, in 
the warmeſt terms, to the Britiſh crown and 
nation. 2 6 riod 

A. D. 1736. While the parhament of 
Great-Britain was proceeding with the public 
bufineſs, the whole ſyſtem of affairs in Europe 
took a new and a ſudden turn. His ee 

jeſty, to the moſt diſtinguiſhed abilities, 
5 o a military and political nature, had 


joined the molt. indefatigable lication; by 


means of which he had procured intelligence, 


t1at a negociation was carrying on between the 
courts of Peterſburgh, Vienna, and Verſailles, 
in order to effect his ruin; and he plainly per- 
ceived, that if once the Ruſſians, in the pay 
of Great Britain, ſhould get footing in Ger- 
many, his ſituation muſt be very precatious; 
the rather, as her Czariſh majeſty had offered 


to ſend, to the aſſiſtance of his Britannic ma- 


jeſty, twenty thouſand troops more than what 
had been ſtipulated. . He therefcre pablickly 
and ſulemnly proteſted aga nſt the introduction 
of any foreign troops into Germany ; and de- 
clared, that he would draw the ſword againſt 
the French as readily as againſt any others 

His Pruſſian majeſty's ſituation in Germany, 
with regard to the Ruſſians, was now the very 
fame as that of his Britannic majeſty, with re- 
gard to the French. Though the latter till 
continued to preſerve the appearance of a 
good underſtanding with the court of Berlin, 
yet nothing was to be expected from their 
friendſhip ; and though her Ruſſian majeſty ap- 
peared ready to fulfiil her engagements with 


Great-Pritain, yet, conſidering her growing | 


connections with France, the experiment was 
too dangerous to be made. : 
As nothing but neceſſity had ever induced 
his Britannic majeſty to apply for Ruſſian 
auxiliaries, it was natural for him to fall in 
with the views of his nephew; eſpecially as 
they had now but one common intereſt, the 
eyenting the introduction of foreign troops 


into Germany. 


A convention, therefore, vas inſtantly con 
cluded between theſe two monarchs, import, 
ing, that having maturely conſidered, that 
the differences, which had lately arilen in 
America, might eaſily extend much farther, 
and even reach Europe ; having, moreover, 
always the welfare and ſafety of Germaay, 
their common country, much at heart: and 
being extremely deſirous to maintain its. 
peace and tranquillity; they had, as the moſt 
effectual means of obtaining this ſalutary 
end, agreed upon a convention of neutrality, 
by which they reciprocally bound themſelves 
not to ſuffer foreign troops, of any nation 
whatſoever, to enter into Germany, or paſs 
through it, during the troubles aforeſaid, 
and the conſequences that might reſult from 
them; but to oppoſe the ſame with their ut- 
moſt might, in order to ſecure Germany 
from the calamities of war, defend her funda. 


mental laws and conſtitutions, and preſerve 


her peace uninterrupted. Their majeſties, 
likewiſe, ſeized this favourable opportunity 
to adjuſt the differences that had ſubſiſted 
between them, in relation to the remainder 
of the Sileſian loan due to the ſubjects of his 
Britannic majeſty, and the indemnification 
claimed by the ſubjects of his Pruſſian mas 
jeſty for their loſes by ſea during the late 
war; ſo that the attachment laid on the 
laid debt was agreed to be taken off, as ſoon 
as the ratifications of this treaty ſhould be 
exchanged. tj 
Towards the latter end of January the 
houſe of commons took into conſideration 
the laws in being relating to the militia of 
the kingdom; and finding them inſufficient, 
ordered a bill to be prepared and brought 
in. 
A bill was accordingly framed for this 
purpoſe, and preſented to the houſe on the 
twelfth day of March, by the Hon. Charles 
Townſend, Eſq; who, to his honour, was 
one of its chief promoters, and after under- 
going many amendments, it was, on the 
tenth day of May, paſſed and ſent to the lords: 
but ſeveral objections being ſtarted againſt it 
by ſome of the peers, who alledged that it 


required a great number of other amend- 
ments, 


for the vigorous and effectual ſupport they 
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ments, which it would be impoſſible to make 
in the courſe of this ſeſſion, it was, after a 
long debate, rejected by a majority of fifty- 
nine againſt twenty-three voices. 

On the twenty-ſeventh day of May, his 
majeſty put an end to the ſeſſion with a 
fpeech, in which he thanked his parliament 


had given him; and acquainted them, that 
the injuries and hoſtilities, which had been, 
for ſome time, committed by the French 
againſt his dominions and ſubjects, were then 
followed by the actual invaſion of the iſland 
of Minorca, though guarantied to him by a'l 
the great powers of Europe, and particular- | 
ly by the F: ench king: that he therefore found 
himfelf obliged, in vindication of the ho- 
nour of his crown, and of the rights of his 


people, to declare war in formagainft France: | 


and that he relied on the divine protection, 
and the vigorous aſſiſtance of his faithful 
ſubjects, in ſo juſt a cauſe. This ſpeech 
being finiſhed, the lord chancellor, by his 
majeſty's command, prorogued the parlia- 
ment. | 

The fortifications of Dunkirk were begun 
to be repaired: orders were iſſued for all 
Britiſh ſubjects to quit the dominions of 
France: many Engliſh veſſels were ſeized 
in different ports of that kingdom, and their 
crews ſent to priſon. At the ſame time an | 
edict was publiſhed, inviting the French 
ſubjects to fit out privateers; offering a pre- 
mium of forty livres for every gun, and as 
much for every man they ſhovld take from 
the enemy; and promiling, that, in caſe a 
peace ſhould be ſpeedily concluded, the 
king would purchaſe the privateers at prime | 
coſt, 

They employed great numbers of artificers 
and ſeamen in equipping a formidable ſqua- 
dron of ſhips at Breit; and collecting a 
ſtrong body of forces, as well as a conſide- | 
rable number of tranſports, threatened the 
Wand of Great Britain with an immediate in- 
vaſion. 

While the Engliſh were alarmed with the 


ployed in preparing for an expedition, which 
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ſucceeded according to their with. In the 
beginning of the year advice had been 
brought, th 't a French ſquadron would ſoon 
be ready to ſail from Toulon; and this was 
afterwards confirmed by repeated intelligence, 
not only from foreign gazettes, but alſo from 
the Engliſh miniſters and conſuls reſiding in 
Spain and Italy. | | 

They reported that the Toulon ſquadron 
conſiſted of twelve or fifteen ſhips of the line, 
with a greater number of tranſports ; that 
they were ſupplied with proviſion for two 
months only, and therefore could not be in- 
tended for America; and that ſtrong bodies 
of troops were aſſembling from all parts of 
France, in Dauphine, and Provence, in or- 
der to be embarked. 5 

Notwithſtanding this circumſtantial infor- 
mation, which plainly pointed out Minorca 
as the place of their deſtination; notwithſtand- 
ing the extenſive and advantageous commerce 
carried on by the ſubjects of Great-Britain 
in the Mediterranean; no care was taken 
to detach thither a ſquadron of ſhips ſuffi- 
cient to protect the trade, and detear the de- 
ſigns of the enemy. That important taſk 
was left to a few inconſiderable ſhips and fri- 
gates, which could anſwer no other purpoſe, 
than that of conveying intelligence from 
port to port, and enriching their comman- 
ders by taking the merchant veſſels of the 
enemy. | 

Nay, the miniſtry ſeemed to pay little or 
no regard to the remonitrance of general 
Blakeney, deputy-governourof Minorca, who, 


in ſucceſſive letters, repreſented the weakneſs 


of the garriſon which he commanded in Sr. 
Philip's caſtle, the principal fortreſs on the 
iſland. Far from ſupplying the garriſon with 
a proper reinforcement, they did not even 
ſend thither the officers belonging to it, who, 
to a conſiderable number, were in England 
upon leave of abſence; nor give directions 
for any veſſel to tranſport them, until the 
French armament was ready to make a deſ- 


fears of an invaſion, the French were em- 


cent upon the iſland. 
Ar 
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At length, the object of the enemy's ex- 
dition being univerſally known, the mi- 


niſtry ſeemed to rouſe from their lethargy, 
and, like perſons ſuddenly awaked, they acted 


with hurry and precipitation. Inſtead of 


ſending out a ſquadron, which, in all reſpects, 


ſhould be ſuperior to the French fleet in the 


Mediterranean, and giving the command of 
it to an officer of approved courage and ex- 
rience, they aſſigned no more than ten ſhips 
of the line for this ſervice, beſtowing the com- 
mand of them upon admiral Byng, who had 
never met with any occaſion to ſignalize his 
courage, and whoſe character in the nayy was 
far from being popular: but Mr. Weſt, the 
ſecond in command, was a getleman univer- 
ſally reſpected for his knowledge, ability, and 
reſolution. 1 het? 
The ſhips appointed for this expedition 
were but ina very indifferent order, and un- 
provided with any hoſpital or fire-ſhips. They 
tailed from Spithead on the ſeventh day of 
April, having on board a regiment of ſoldiers, 


to be landed at Gibraltar, with major-general, 
Stuart, the lord Effingham, and colonel Corn- 


wallis, whoſe regiments were in garriſon at 
Minorca, about forty inferior officers, and 
near one hundred recruits, as a reinforcement 
to St. Philip's fortreſs. 

Notwithſtanding the repeated intelligence 


which had been brought, one would ima 


gine, that the muniſtry of England were till 
ignorant of the enemy's force and deſti- 
nation; for the inſtructions delivered to ad- 
miral Byng implis!, that, on his arrival at 
Gibraltar, he ſhould endeavour to learn, whe 
ther any French ſquadron had paſſed through 


the Streights z and, that being certified in 


the affirmative, as it was probably intended 
for North-America, he ſhould immediately 
detach rear admital Weſt to Louiſbourgh or 
the illa d of Cape-Freton, with ſuch a num- 
ber of ſhips, as, when reinforced by thoſe 
at Halifax, might conſtitute a fleet ſuperior 
%% n os 67 

On the ſecond day of May Mr. Byng 
arrived at Gibraltar, where he found captain 


Kdgecumbe, with the Princeſs Louiſa ſhip 
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| of war, and a floop, who acquainted him, 


that the French armament, commanded by 
M. de la Galiſſoniere, amounting to thirteen 
ſhips of the line, with a great number of 
tranſports, carrying a body of fifteen thou- 
ſand land forces, had failed from Toulon 
on the tenth day of April, and made 3 
deicent upon the iſland of Minorca, from 


| whence he had been obliged to retire at their 


approach. | 

General-Fowke, the governour of Gibral- 
tar, had received two ſucceſſive orders from 
tae ſecretary at war, with regard to his 
tparing a bactalion of troops, to be tran. 
ported by Mr. Byng, as a reinforcement to 
the garriſon of Minorca : but, as theſe two 
orders appeared equivocal, if not contra- 


dictory, a council of war was ſummoned: 


and the majority gave it as their opinion, 
that no troops could be ſent from thence 
to Minorca, except a detachment to ſupply 
the deficiency in the little ſquadron of cap. 
tain Edgecumbe, who had left a good num- 
ber of his ſeamen and marines, under the 
command of captain Scroop, to aſſiſt in the 
defence of St. Philip's. | 

An account of theſe particulars the ad- 


mira] tranſmitted to the lords of the admi- 


ralty, and, in his letter, made uſe of ſome 
impolitic expreſſions, -which, in all proba- 
bility, it would have been well for him had 
ne omitted. He ſaid, that if he had been 
ſo happy as to have arrived at Minorca be- 
fore the enemy had effected a landing, he 
flattered himſelf he ſhould have been able 
ro prevent their getting a foot on that 
iſland. | 
He complained, that there were no maga- 
zines in Gibraltar for ſupplying the fleet with 
neceſſaries; that the carcening wharfs, pits, 
and ſtorehouſes, were entirely decayed, fo 
that he ſhould find it extremely difficult, if 
not impoſſible, to clean the ſhips that were 


| 


thoſe, which had been, for ſome time, cruiſ- 
ing in the Mediterranean. 


He 


foul; and this was the caſe with ſome of thoſe 
he had carried out with him, as well as with 


I: 
E 
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He affirmed, that, even if it ſhould be 
found practicable, it would be very impru- 
dent to throw any men inte St. Philip's- 
caſtle; + which could not be ſaved without a 
land force ſufficient to raiſe; the ſiege ; and 
that therefore a ſmall reinforcement would | 
only encreaſe the number, which muſt, Wil [ 


fall into the hands of the enemy. 


He added, that ſuch engineers and oral; 
lery men in Gybraltar, as had been at Mi- 
noi ea, were of opinion, that it would be 
impoſſible to throw any number of men into 
St. p Philip s, if the French had erected bat- 
teries on the two ſhores near the entrance of 
the harbour, ſo as to command the paſſage up 


to the ſally port of the fortreſs; and with 


this opinion he ſignified the concurrence of 
his own ſentiments, 

Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, the ad. 
miral reſolved to make ſome attempt towards 
relieving the garriſon of St. Philip's. 
Strengthened by Mr. Edgecumb's ſhips, and 
reinforced by a detachment from Gibraltar, 
he ſer ſail from that place, on the eighth day 
of May, and was joined off Majorca by his 

majeſty's ſhip the Phenix, under the com- 
mand of captain Hervey, who confirmed the 
intelligence he had already received - with 
regard to the force and deſtination of the 
enemy. 

Thus informed, he detached captain Her- 
vey with three ſhips a head, to take a view 
of the harbour's mouth, and land, if poſſi- 
ble, a letter for general Blakeney, acquaint- 
ing him, that the fleet was arrived to his aſ- 
ſiſtance. Before the attempt could be made, 


the French fleet being deſcried to the ſouth- 


ward, and the wind blowing ſtrong off ſhore, 
he recalled the ſhips, and formed the line of 


battle. 


About ſix in the evening, che enemy, to 
the number of ſeventeen, thirteen of Which 
appeared to be very large, advanced in order, 
but about ſeven tacked in otder to gain 
the weather gage. Mr. Byng, in order 
to preſerve that ad vantage, as well as to make 
ſure of the land- uind in the morning, imi- 
tated their example, being then about live 
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At day pope 5 enemy could not be diſ- 
covered; but two tartanes appearing cloſe to 
the rear of the Engliſh fleet, they were pur- 
ſued by ſignal. One of them eſcaped ; and 
the — 45 being taken, was found to have 
on board two French captains, two lieute- 
nants, and about one hundred private ſoldiers, 
part of ſix hundred, who had been ſent out 
1 three tartanes the PLFCecaIng day, to rein- 

force the enemy's fleet. 

The enemy ſoon re- appearing, the line af 
battle was formed on both ſides; and about 
two o'clock admiral Byng diſplayed a ſignal 
to bear away two points from the wind, and 
begin the engagement. Rear-admiral Weſt 
perceiving, that, conſidering his great diſ- 
tance from the enemy, it was impoſüble to 
comply with both orders, bore away with 
his diviſion ſeven points from the wind, and 
cloſing down; under the enemy, attacked them | 
with, ſuch irreſiſtible fury, that the ſhips, 
which oppoled him, were, in a little time, 
driven out of the line. 

Had he been properly ſeconded by che 
van, in all probability the Britiſh fleet would 
have gained a complete victory: but the 
other diviſion did not bear down, and the 
enemy center keeping their Ration, rear- 
admiral Weſt could not improve his advan- 
tage, without expoling himſelf to the danger 
of ſeeing his communication with the reſt of 
the line entirely cut off. 

In the beginning of this action, the Intre- 
pid, in Mr. Byng's diviſion, ſuffered ſo much 
in her rigging, that ſhe could not be manag- 
ed, and drove on theſhip that was next in 
poſition; a circumſtance which obliged ſeveral 
others to throw all a-back, in order to avoid 
confuſion, and for ſome time intertupted the 
action. 

Certain it is, that Mr. K though ac- 
commodated with a noble ſhip of ninety 
guns, made little or no uſe of his artillery; 
but kept aloof, either from a too rigid abſer- 
vance of diſcipline, or timidity. When his 
captain exhorted him to bear down upon the 
enemy, he very cooly replied, that he Would 
not fall into the error committed by admiral 


; 


leagues off Cape Mola. 
Vo. II. Nu. 34 


Matthews, Who, in his engagement with the 
6 A French 
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French and Spaniſh ſquadrons off Tovlon, which either tended to his own vindication, 


eding war, had broke the for implied a teflectſon on the conduct of his 


line of battle by his own precipitation, and f ſuperiors. 


- put 


-expoſed himſelf ſingly to a fire, which he 
"could not ſuſtain,” +004 76 059569 202 | 
Mr. Byng, on the contrary, declared againſt 
acting, except with his line entire; and, on 
pretence of rectifying the diſorder which had 
happened among ſome of bis ſhips, he- 
ſitated ſo long, and kept at ſuch a wary 
diſtance, that he never was p 


- 


rly en- 
gaged, though he teceived ſome few ſhots in 
his hull. ier Sw | 19 „ | 
M. de la Galiffoniere ſeemed equally in- 
clined to put an end to the engagement; part 
of his {q 


1 0 14 8 43 * 


nadron had been fairly driven from 


What could induce the miniſtry to adopt 
an expedient ſeemingly liable to ſo great cx. 
ceptions we ſhall not pretend to determine; 
cerain it is, that on the ſixteenth day of June, 
Sir Edward Hawke and admiral Saunders 
ſailed from Spithead to Gibraltar, to ſyper- 
ſede the admirals Byng ands Weſt; in their 


pcommanids of the Mediterranean ſquadron, 
jand Mr. Byng's letter was not publiſhed till 


the twenty-ſizth day of the fame month, when 
it produced all the effect, which his moſt viru- 
lent enemies could have wiſhed:. 


the line of battle; and though he was rather of the moſt inflammable materials, and broke 


ſuperior to the Engliſh in number of men and 
weight of metal, he did not chuſe to try 
the experiment of a cloſer fight with an ene- 
my ſo expert in- naval operations: he there- 
fore availed himſelf of Mr. Byng's heſitation, 
and edged away with an eaſy ſail to join his 
van, which had been defeated. - 1 
The Engliſh admiral made the fignal for 
purſuing; but the French ſhips, being clean, 
he could not come up and cloſe them again, 
ſo that they retired at their leiſure. Then 
he put his ſquadron on the other tack, in 
order to keep the wind of the enemy; and 
next morning they had altogether diſap- 
peared. | 6 ; FS SUL 2514 
The number of his killed, including-cap- 
tain Adrews of the Defiance, amounted to 
-forty-two, and about one hundred and ſeven- 


ty were wounded. Three of his capital ſhips 


had ſuffered ſo much in their maſts and rig- 
ging, that they could not keep the ſea, with- 
out the moſt imminent danger of founder-. 
ing: a great number of his ſeamen were 
ill; and there was no veſſel that could be 
converted into an hoſpital ſhip for the ſick and 
wounded. 1585 aug 

Mr. Byng's letter to the Admiralty, con- 
taining an account of this engagement, was 
received ſome time before it was made pub- 
lic; and, when it appeared, was curtailed of 


q 


ſeveral . expreſſions and whole paragraphs, | 


out into ſuch a torrent of rage and indigna- 
tion againſt the devoted admiral, as had 
hardly ever beem obſerved on any former oe- 
caſhon:- < OSS f- D032 

This popular clamour was carefully fo- 
-mented by the emiſſaries of the miniſtry, 


| [who artfully endeavoured to viadicate their 


patrons, by throwing the whole blame of thre 
miſcarriage on the unhappy admiral. They 
inveighed againſt his inſolence, his folly, his 
cowardice, and his miſconduct. They even 
preſumed to make their ſevereign, in ſome” 
meaſure, an inſtrument of their calumny, by 
aſſerting, that his majeſty had-prognoſticat- 
ed Byng's miſbehaviour from the contents 
of his firſt letter dated at Gibraltar. 


had given for returning to that fortreſs after 
his ſnameful rencounter with the French ſqua- 
dron; and, in order to inflame the people 
with the moſt implacable reſentment, they 
repreſented, in the moſt dreadful light, the 
conſequences of loſing Minorca, which muſt 
now be reduced through his treachery or 
want of reſolution. In a word, they exerted 
themſelves fo ſtrenuouſly in maintaining and 
encrealing the popular deluſion, that no no- 
tice was taken of the miſconduct of the miniſ- 
try, while Byng was hanged and burnt in dit- 
ferent parts ot che capital. 


The 


The common people took fire like a train. 


-* They rediculed and-refuted the reaſons he 


2 
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The two officers, who ſucceeded to his Ja manner, by his uncommon vigilance and 


command in the Mediterranean, were ac. 


majeſty had appointed to ſuperſede general 
Fowke in the government of Gibraltar, that 
gentleman having incurred the diſpleaſure 


[ 


an order, which to him and the whole coun- 
.cil of war, appeared, in ſome meaſure, un- 
intelligible. 8 | 


companied by the lord Tyrawley, whom his 


of the miniſtry for not having underſtood 


At the fame time, a letter from the ſecre- 
tary of the admiralty was ſent to Mr. Byng, 
giving him notice he was recalled. To this 
intimation he replied in ſuch a manner as 
diſcovered a conſciouſneſs of having done his 


valour, that, if he had been indulged with a 
command ſuitable to his genius, he would 


have deſerved as honourable a place in the 


annals of the navy, as that which the French 
have beſtowed upon their boaſted Gue Trou- 
in, Du Bart, and Thurot. An uncommon 
exertion of ſpirit was the occaſion of his be- 
ing detained at this juncture. While he lay 
at anchor in the harbour of Leghorn, com- 

mander of the St. George privateer of Liver- 
pool, a ſmall ſhip of twelve guns and eighty 
men, a large French xebeque, mounted with 
ſixteen cannan, and nearly: three times the 

number of his complement, choſe her ſtation: 


| 


duty, and a laudable deſire to vindicate his in view-of the harbour, in order to interrupt 


of producing dejection and deſpondence, it 


ſentment, not only againſt Mr. Byng, who 
had retreated from the French ſquadron ; 
but alſo in- reproach of the adminiſtration,. 
which was taxed with having neglected the 
ſecurity of Minorca. 


his hope of encountering la Galiffoniere, and 
relieving the Engliſh garriſon of St. Philip's, 
at leaſt aſſerted the empire of Great Britain 
in the Medirerranean, by annoying the com- 
merce of the enemy, and blocking up their 
ſquadron in the harbour of Toulon. Un- 


: Leghorn had detained an Engliſh privateer, 
and impriſoned the captain, on pretence that 
be had violated the neutrality of the port, | 
he detached two ſhips of war to inſiſt, in a 


ſhip, effects, crew, and captain: and they 
thought proper to comply with his demand, 
even without waiting for orders from the 
court of Vienna. | 


thus interpoſed, was one Fortunatus Wright, | 


own conduct. 


The loſs of Minorca: was ſeverely felt in | 


England, as a national, diſgrace; but, inſtead 


excited an univerſal clamour of rage and re- 


Sir Edward Hawke, being diſappointed in 


derſtanding that the Auſtrian government at | 


peremptory manner, on the releaſe of the 


The perſon, in whoſe behalf the admiral 


a native of Liverpool; who, though a ſtranger 
to a ſea-life, had, in-the laſt war, equipped 


the Britiſh commerce. | | 
The gallant Wright could not endure this 
inſult : notwithſtanding the enemy's ſuperi- 
ority in metal and number of men, he wigh- 


ed anchor, hoiſted his fails, engaged him 


within ſight of the ſhore, and, after a very 


tenant; and above threeſcore of the men be- 
longing to the xebeque were killed on the 
ſpot, he obliged them to ſheer off, and re- 
turned to the harbour in triumph. This 
brave officer would, no doubt, have ſignaliz- 
ed himſelf by many other. exploits, had he 
not, in the ſequel,. been overtaken, in the 
midſt of his career, by a dreadful ſtorm, . in 
which the ſhip foundering, he, and all his. 
crew periſhed. | 

Sir Edward Hawke, having ſcoured the 
Mediterranean, and inſulted the enemy's 
ports, returned with the homeward-bound: 
trade to Gibraltar; from whence, about 
the latter end ef the year,. he ſet ſail. for 
England with part of his ſquadron, leaving 
the reſt in that bay for the protection of 
our commerce, which, in thoſe parts, ſoon: 
began to ſuffer extremely from French pri- 


vateers, that now {warmed in the Mediterra- - 


nean. 


a privateer, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch 


proportion 


obſtinate diſpute, in which the captain, lieu-- 


General Blakeney, with the garriſon of 
Minorca, had arrived at Portſmouth in the 
month of November; and, though his me. 
rit ſeems to have been over- rated in the ſame 
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n e * n the fourteenth- of March, on board 
ee — — de l — a third rate ſhip of war, then © 
+ Byrg wav" cxvggermed,: his - Dekaviour hor in Portſmouth harbour. | * 
ſo acceptable to his ſovereign, —— pony os The h the people were pleaſed with the t 
bonoured with the dignity of an Ir arty pin. of Mr. Pitt and Mr, Legge, upon tl 
„ TONE eee pane leren . into the | whoſe virtues and abilitics they had the moſt te 
_ — —— — — realiance, the old jumto found them K 
e eee very unſit for their purpoſes. Thek Patriot Wy 
TOS — ny for the a ' miniſters could neither be perſuaded, cajoled, f 
_ e een —— import- nor intimidated into meaſures, which they tl 
priſoner, came to ſeveral reſc hat admiral [thought repugnant to the true intereſt of their 1 
—— CRT LION, ba — the hens on They oppoſed, both in council and n 
Byne, * Hank Wy 6. e do his ut- parliament, every thing which they deemed 4 
eee nd deſtroy, [inconſiſtent with the honour of the crown, and tl 
e prejudicial to the rights of the people. They 0 
a 3 — — ed . to aſſiſt ſuch nobly maintained, even in office, their inde. * 
- his duty refer S . . engaged, which ö pendency and candour, and greatly evinced, 
| & — his d ty — afliſted; and that he that he is the beſt miniſter to the ſovereign, 0! 
it was his duty 6 & bn: foroghes tet baked dts with the greateſt probity to the ſub. * 
did not — nis — 9 n ject. Thoſe who immediately ſurrounded the 1 
of St. Philip's we Fay 15 der part of dhe throna, were ſuppoſed to have concealed from, N 
mouſly agreed, that he tell under P ber mite reſented, the characters of theſe faith- W 
twelfth article of an act of parliament: an * DALY ee royal maſter; and to qi 
as that article preſcribed death, har — have declared, that with ſuch colleagues, it F 
alternative left to — — che _— ö woos + pr — mee V 
adjudged the ſaid eee 5 * nie as | of ſtate. Theſe ſuggeſtions frequently repeat- 21 
PCC | P 
the lords ONE ae - —_— * 3 ninth of April Mr. Pitt, by bi: tb 
ſhould pleaſe to direct. 75 y are majeſty's command. reſigned the ſeals as ſe- hi 
by the evidence of the — W eee, — of ſtate; and Mr. Legge, the office of | 
8 eee he Qi ho nor [chancellor of the exchequer. Che board of ad- 01 
e. ee —— — fiba, ich r as his miralty was changed, and \ſeveial other re- 0! 
- nark of fear or confuſion, eithe | , ; 3 
ee or in his behaviour; but = * FR made in different parts of the admini- 5 
—— if hor 1 ee "Nothing could tend more to perpetuate the fc 
— aer bud rodſbn from other circum- memory of theſe diſcarded patriots, _ the a 
Ky 4 pact 207 f {conduct did honours conferred on them by the people in | 
"Matte," e flies — or difafeation, the general. The whole 4 to riſe up * 
not ariſe from cover 6 whe a 164 wk | — one man, in vindication of their integrity, I 
5 unanimouſly _ _ — 25 4 every tongue declared their pra ſe, and a at 
as a 3 confequence'of the repre- great number of reſpe ctable cities and corpora- It 
ie chen * h lords of the admiralty = preſented them the freedom or their reſ. Y 
T e the conſideration of pective ſocieties, incloſed in golden boxes, as 01 
1 - ſti 5 1 venerati , W 
the twelve Judges, who ante a6. — 2 The people — * an- bi 
"Re nyo rn a — tipathy againſt thoſe ſycophants. who, by their u 
y e bs r for — the inſidious reprefentations, had baniſhed from | 
oſolitence of death, which was accordingly | the councils of their ſovereign, and the —_— C 
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of Sir Edward Hawke. 
was placed at the head of the land forces, and 
both ftrictly enjoined to act with the utmoſt 
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of their country, gentlemen, who were ſo 
well qualified to direct the ont, and promote 
the other. A great number of addreſſes, du- 
tifully and loyally expreſſed, ſollicited the king 
to reſtore Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge to their 
former employments. Accordingly his ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed to re-deliver the ſeals to the 
former, on the ninth of June, and in five days 
the latter was reſtored to his former office, 
Thus was effected by the importunity of the 
nation, that, upon which the public reſted the 
ſecurity and honour of the nation, as well as 
the hopes of a ſpeedy and ſucceſsful iſſue 
to a war, hitherto attended with diſgraces and 
misfortunes, | 
Sir Robert Henley was made lord keeper 
of the great ſeal; and the cuſtody of the pri- 
vy ſeal was committed to the ear] Temple. 
The duke of Newcaſtle, Mr. Legge, Mr. 
Nugent, lord Duncannon, and Mr. Grenville, 
were appointed commiſſioners of the exche- 
quer; lord Anſon, the admirals Boſcawen and 
Forbes, Dr. Hay, Mr. Weſt, Mr. Hunter, and 
Mr. Elliot, were placed at the board of ad- 
miralty; Mr. Fox was made receiver and 
pay · maſter of all his majeſty's land forces, and 
the earl of Thomond treaſurer of his majeſty's 
houſhold. | 
The miniſtry being thus ſettled, a deſcent 
on the coaſt of France was determined, in 
order to deſtroy the enemy's ſhipping ; which 
muſt prevent them from ſending any ſuc- 
cours to America, and draw part of the French 
forces from Germany, to the defence of their 
own coaſt. 
A powerful fleet was accordingly fit: ed out 


with great expedition, and ten regiments were 


marched to the ifle of Whight. The naval 
armament, conſiſting of ſixteen ſhips of the 
line, beſides frigates, fire-ſhips, bomb-ketches, 
and tranſports, were put under the command 
Sir John Mordaunt 


unanimity, 
On the eighth of Septemper, this powerful 
armament, which had ſo long aſtoniſhed all 


Europe, failed from Spithead ; on the twelfth, 
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the fleet made the iſle of Oleron, and orders 
were given by Sir Edward Hawke for pro- 
ceeding to Baſque-road: On the twenty-th:rd, 
the van of the fleet, led by captain Howe, in 
the Magnanime, ſtood towards the iſle of Aix, 
ſituated at the mouth of the river Charente. 
The fortifications on this iſland were not fi- 
niſhed, ar.d the number of cannon and mor- 
tars did not exceed thirty-two; the garriſon 
conſiſted of ſix hundred men, and the whole 
iſland was about five miles in circumference: 
In about an hour the fort ſtruck, and ſome 
forces were landed to take poſſeſſion of the 
iſland, and demoliſh the fortifications. This 


| conqueſt, though trifling in itſelf, was conſi- 


dered by the troops as a happy omen of iur- 
ther advantages. But, inſtead of landing the 
troops that night, ſeveral dayswere ſpent in 
councils of war, and founding the coaſt ; 
by which means the enemy was alarmed, and 
ſoon after all hopes of a deſcent laid aſide. 
Such was the iſſue of an expedition, which 
had attracted the notice of all Europe, and 
thrown the inhabitants of the French coaſt 
into the utmoſt confuſion: Sir John Mordaunt 
was afterwards tried by a court-martial, and 
diſmiſſed the ſervice. | FR 

The tranſactions in America were far from 
anſwering the expectations of the people. The 
enemy remained maſters of all the lakes, 
which gave them an opportunity of practiſing 
on the the Indians of different tribes, on the 
greater part of whom they prevailed by va- 
rious means, to act in their tavour: By the 
loſs of Oſwego, the whole country of the five 
nations was abandoned to the mercy of the 
French general; by the imprudent demolition 
of the forts we poſſeſſed at the great Carry- 
ing- place, a paſſage was opened to our ſet- 
tlements on the German flats, and along the 
Mohock's river, which the enemy deſtroyed 
with fire and ſword behind the end of the 
campaign. | 

In the mean time the attempt on Crown- 
point was laid aſide, and an expedition to 
Louiſbourgh ſubitituced in its place. On the 
ninth of July admiral Holborne, with the 
ſquadron and tranſports under his command 


| 
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arrived a Hallifax. Six thouſand men un- 
der the co mmapd of lord Loudon, joined 
the Engliſh forces, which now amounted to 
twelve thouſand. Several ſmall veſſels were 
now ſent out to diſcover the ſtrength of the 
enemy at Louiſbourgh, and- brought the un- 
welcome news that there were at that time 
in the iſland of Cape 
regular troops, three thouſand militia, to- 
gether with ſeventeen ſhips of the Aine, and 
three frigates moored in the harbour of 
Louiſbourgh. In conſequence of this in- 
formation the expedient was laid aſide till a 
more convenient opportunity. 

The departure of lord Loudon gave the 
French general an opportunity of improving 
the ſucceſſes of the former campaign, He 
reduced Fort William Henry, the garriſon 
of which, notwithſtanding the articles of 
capitulation, were cruelly uſed by the ſavages, 
and many of them murdered in a moſt 
ſhocking manner. - The enemy demoliſhed 
the fort, carried off the effects, proviſions 
and artillery, together with the veſſels on 
the lake, and then returned to Montreal, 
without making further attempts on the 
frontiers of the Britiſh colonies. 

Admiral Holborne, being freed from the 
care of tranſports, failed for Louiſbourgh, 
with fifteen ſhips of the line, four frigates, 
and a fire ſhip. On the twentieth of Auguſt, 
they appeared before the harbour, and ſaw 


the French admiral make the ſignal to un- 


moor. Holborne, being greatly inferior in 
ſtrength to the enemy did not chuſe to 
hizard an engagement, and therefore re- 
turned to Hallifax; but being reinforced 


about the middle of September with four 


ſhips of the line, he again ſailed for Louiſ- 


bourgh, with a deſign to draw the enemy to 


a battle. But their admiral was too prudent 
to hazard an engagement, the loſs of which 
would inevitably expoſe all the French colo- 
nies to the attempts of the Engliſh. The 
Britiſh ſquadron continued cruizing before the 
harbour of Louiſbourgh until the twenty 
fifth, when they were overtaken by a terrible 
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within two miles. of the rocks and breaker; 
on the coaſt of that iſland, when the wind. 
happily ſhifted, and faved the whole ſquadron 
from deſtruction, except the Tilbury, which, 
was loſt upon the rocks, and about half the 
crew periſhed. Eleven ſhips were diſmaſted, 
others threw their guns over board, and the 


| 


Breton ſix thouſand (whole returned to England in a very ſhattered, 


condition. 

The face of things in the Eaſt-Indies was 
now remarkably changed. On the thirty 
firſt of January, admiral Watſon and colonel 
Clive appeared with two ſhips before Calcutta, 
to revenge the cruelties inflicted on their 
countrymen during the preceeding years, and 
were received by a briſk fire from the batte- 
ries. This falute was returned ſo warmly, 
that the enemy's guns were ſoon ſilenced, 
and in leſs than two hours the place and 
fort were abandoned. In the mean time, 
colonel Clive had inveſted the town; and 
made his attack with ſuch vigour, as greatly. 
contributed to the reduction of the ſettle- 
ment. As ſoon as the fort was ſurrendered, 
the brave captain Coote took poſſeſſion of it 
with his majeſty's troops, and found ninety 
one pieces of cannon, four mortars, with 
abundance of ammunition, ſtores, and pro- 
viſions. Thus the Engliſh were re-eſtabliſhed 
in the two ſtrongeſt fortreſſes on the Ganges, 
with the loſs of only nine ſeamen and three 
ſoldiers killed, 

A few days after, Hughly, a city of great 
trade, higher up the Ganges was reduced 
with as little difficulty, but infinite detriment 
to the Nabob; and his ſtarehouſes of ſalt, 
and vaſt granaries for the ſupport of his army, 
were deſtroyed and burned. 

Incenſed at theſe misfortunes, the vice-roy 
of Bengal aſſembled an army of ten thouſand 
horſe and fifteen thouſand foot, determined 
to exterminate the Engliſh, and take ample 
vengeance for his late diſgraces. He was 
ſeen marching by the Englilh camp, in his 
way to Calcutta on the ſecond of February, 
where he encamped about a mile from the 
town, Colone]! Clive immediately applicd 


form, In twelve hours they were _ 


to the admiral for a reinforcement, and 1x 
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hundred men under the command of captain 
Warwick, were immediately draughted from 
the different ſhips. The colonel drew out 
his forces, advanced in three columns to- 
wards the enemy, and attacked them with 
ſuch intrepidity, that the vice - roy retreated, 
after a feeble reſiſtance, with the loſs of a 
thouſand men killed, wounded, and taken 
priſoners ; five hundred horſes, great num- 
bers of draught bullocks, and four ele- 
phants. | 

The Nabob, intimidated by this ſucceſs of 


his enemy, made ſeveral conceſſions for the priſoners of war. The 


honour and advantage of the company, which 
were ſolemaly ſigned and ſealed with his own 


hand. 
In this treaty he promiſed. not to diſturb 


the Engliſh, in any of thoſe privileges ſpeci- 


fied in the Mogul's phirmond ; that all their 
merchandize ſhould pals and repaſs through 
Bengal duty free; that all the Engliſh fac- 
tories ſhould. be reſtored, and that all damages 
ſhould be repaired. The chief object of 
Clive's attention was the reduction of Chan- 
denagore, a French ſettlement higher up the 
river than Calcutta, and the moſt important 
poſſeſſed by them in the bay of Bengal. With 


this view he began his march at the head of} 
ſeven hundred Europeans, and ſixteen hun- 


dred Indians ; where, on his firſt arrival he 
took poſſeſſion of all the out-ports, ' except 
one redoubt mounted with eight pieces of 
cannon, which he left to be filenced by the 
admiral. 

On the eighteenth of March, the admirals 
Watſon and Pocock, arrived within two miles 
of the French ſettlement, with the Kent, 
Tyger, and Saliſbury men of war, when 
they found their paſſage obſtructed by booms 
laid acroſs the river, and ſeveral veſſels ſunk 
in the channel, Theſe difficulties being re- 
moved, they advanced early on the twenty 
fourth and drew up in a line before the 
fo:t, which they battered with great fury 
for three hours, while colonel Clive was 
making. his approaches on the land fide, and 
playing vigorouſly from the batteries he had 
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raiied, Their united efforts ſoon obliged the 
enemy to ſubmit.. A flag of truce was waved | 
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over the walls and the place ſurrendered by 
capitulation. The keys were delivered to 


captain Latham of the Tyger, and in the 


afternoon, colonel Clive with the king's troops 
took poſſeſſion. | 1 

By the treaty of capitulation, the director, 
counſellor, and inſerior ſervants of the ſettle- 
ment, were allowed to depart with their wear- 
ing apparel; the jeſuits were permitted to 


take away the ornaments of the church, and 


the natives to.remain in the full exerciſe of. 
their liberties; but the garriſon were to remain 
goods and money 
found in the place were conſiderable : bur the 
main advantage accrued from the ruin of 


the principal ſettlement of the enemy on the 


Ganges. | 

The Britiſh commanders, having reduced 
the Nabob to reaſonable terms, and deſtroyed: 
the power of the French; entered on mea- 
ſures to compel the viceroy to a ſtrict obſer- 
vance of the late treaty. Accordingly a plan 


was concerted for diveſting him of all his 


power, and the conſpiracy was conducted 
Jaffier Ali Khan, his prime miniſter and chief 
commander. The project waz communicated. 
to him by Mr. Watts ſecond in council at 
Calcutta. 

When the plan was fully concerted, a de- 
tachment was lent on the nineteenth of June: 


to attack Cutwa fort and town, fituated on 


that branch of the river, fo:ming the iſland 
of Caſſimbazar. This place ſurrendered at 
the firſt ſummons, and the colonel waited 
three days in expectation of receiving advice 
from Ali Khan. But being diſappointed of 


the intelligence he expected, he marched from 


the fort of Cutwa, paſſed the river on the 


twenty ſecond, and the ſame day attacked 


the army ot the viceroy, conſiſting of twenty: 
thouſand men with his own: forces only; Ali. 
Khan not chuſing as yet to declare his inten- 
tion openly. The attack was carried on with 
great vigour, and the enemy after a ſnort 
conteſt, totally routed the Nabob's camp, 


baggage, and fifty pieces of cannon taken, 


and a complete victory obtained over a nu- 
merous army by a handful of men. 
| The 
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The colonel purſuing his advantage, \of Cologne, where a large body was actually 


marched to Muſcalavat, the capital of the 
Province, where he was joined by Ali Khan 
and the malecontents. It had been agreed 
that this traiterous chief (for we can ſay no 


other) ſhould be inveſted with the dignity of 


Nabob, and accordingly colonel Clive pro- 
ceeded to depoſe the Suza-jud-Douza, viceroy 
of Bengal, and ſubſtitute Ali Khan in his 
room, who was publicly acknowledged by 
the people as Suba or viceroy of the provin- 
ces of Bengal, Behar, and Orixa. Soon afte: 
the Suza-jud-Douza was taken and put to 
death by his ſuceſſor, who from unavoi 


dable neceſſity complied with all the con- 


ditions ſtipulated with the company before 
his elevation. | | 
By this alliance and the reduction of Chan- 
denagore, the French were entirely excluded 
the commerce of Bengal and its ©eponden- 
cies ; the trade of the Engliſh companys was 
reſtored; a new ally was acquired, whoſe 
Intereſt obliged hin to remain firm to his 
engagements; above two millions ſterling 
were paid to the company, beſides a variety 
of other advantages, winch are unneceſſary 
to be enumerated here: | 
Suffice 1t to obſerve, that in the ſhort ſpace 
of fourteen days, a remarkable revolution 


was effected; the Eaſt India company, and 


ſome few individuals enriched by means, whe- 
ther juſt or unjuſt, we leave to the determi- 
nation of our readers. Soon aiter this event, 
admiral Watſon fell a victim to the intem- 
perature of a country, where he had acquired 
a laſting reputation. 

During theſe tranſactions, a treaty had 
beeen concluded with the king of Pruſſia, 
who had made himſelſ maſter of the electo- 
rate of Saxony, and was oppoſed by the forces 
of the empreſs queen of Hungary, theſe of 
the Czarina, and the whole army of France, 
The latter had taken poſſeſſion of the dutchy 
of Cleves, and the county of Mark, belong- 
ing to his Pruſſian mrjeſty in the neighhour- 


hood of the Low- Countries; and the rendez- | 


vous of their troops under the prince of Sou- 


biſe, was appointed at Neuſs in the electorate | 
Reed 


| 


ä —— 


aſſembled before the firſt of April. 

To avert the ſtorm which now threatened 
Hanover, orders were diſpached to recruit 
the troops of that electorate; to furnith the 
magazines with all things neceſſary for fifty 
thouſand men, under the command of his 
royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland, who 
arrived at Hanover on the fixteenth of 
April, and imme.liately repaired to the allied 
army, which having been joined by three 
rc uſhiin regiments, now conſiſted of thirty 
ſeven {Guadrons, The duke ſoon after his 
arrival, removed the camp from the allies 
to 4 convenient ſpot of ground between Bie. 
lefeldt, and Hervoreen. On the thirteenth 
of June, having received advice, that the 
enemy had cauſed a large Body of troops to 
file off on his r1zht to Burghotte, he cauſed 
his army to march that evening towards 
Hervorden, which was reinforced with four 
battalions of grenadiers, and a regiment of 
horle. The van guard of the French army 
attacked the rear of the allies, and put them 
at firſt into diforder; but recovering 


much ſlaughter. 

Soon after the duke paſſed the Weſer, and 
encamped in a very advantageous ſituation, 
having that river in front, and his right and 
left covered with eminencies and marſhes, 
On the eleventh of July the French paſſed 
the ſame river, and having laid part of the 
electorate under contribution, encamped on 
the heights oppoſite the duke of Cumber- 
land's poſt, | 
by the enemy's motion, their intent to at- 


| tack him, reſolved to change his fituation, 


and draw up his army on an eminence be- 
tween the Weſcr and the woods, having the 
river Hamelen on his right, the village of 
Haſtenback in his front and the wood on his 
left, where he erected a battery of twelve 
pounders, and haubitzers. Major general 
Schulenberg, with the hunters and two bat- 
talions of grenadiers, was poſted in the corner 


of the wood upon the left of the battery. Ne 
J I 


A 


themſelves, they repulſed the enemy with 


His royal highneſs ſuſpecting 
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On the twenty-fifth in the morning, the 


French army advanced in columns; and be- 

n a very ſevere cannonade, which conti- 
nued the whole day. The army was ordered 
to lay all night upon their arms, and his 
royal highneſs cauſed the battery at the end 
of the wood to be repaired and reinforced 


by four more battalions of grenadiers, under 


the command of major general Hardenberg. 
A battery was allo erected behind the village 
of Haſtenbech, and every precaution taken 
to give the enemy a warm reception, 

About five in the morning a ſmart canno- 
nade began againſt the battery behind the 
village, which was defended by the Heſſian 
infantry and cavalry with ſurprizing ſteadi- 
neſs and reſolution. Between ſeven and eight 
the firing of the ſmall arms began on the 
left of the allies, and the French ſeemed to 
gain ground, upon which his royal highneſs 
detached the colonels Darenhauſen, and 
Bradenbach, with three Hanoverian batta- 
lions and ſix ſquadrons round the wood; who 
in the evening drove ſeveral ſquadrons of the 
enemy back to their army, without giving 
them an opportunity to charge. At length 
the grenadiers in the wood, apprehenſive of 
being ſurrounded by the enemy, thought it 
adviſeable to retire near the left of the ar- 


my, which gave the French an opportunity | 
of poſſeſling themſelves of that battery with- | 
out oppoſition, But the hereditary prince of 


Brunſwick putting himſelf at the head of a 
battalion of Wolfenbuttle guards, repulſed 


a ſuperior force of the enemy, and retook the | 


battery. By this time, the French were in 
poſſeſſion of an eminence, which commanded 
and flanked both the lines of the infantry, 
and the battery of the allies; at the ſame' 
time their troops were more than double the 
namb-r under the duke of Cumberland, 
His royal highneſs therefore thought pro- 
per to retreat to Hamelen, and afrerwards en- 
camped in the neighbourhood of Hoya, in 
order to cover Bremen and Verden, and to 
procure a communication with Stade, whither 
the archives and moſt valuable effects of 
Hanover had been removed. 
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allies was three hundred and twenty ſeven 
men killed, nine hundred and ſeven wound- 
ed, and two hundred and twenty miſſing or 
taken priſoners; while that of the French 
according to their own account amounted to 
fifteen hundred. | | 

The French now took poſſeſſion of the 
electorate of Hanover and the territories of 
Heſſe Caſſel: On the firſt of September 
his royal highneſs thought proper to retire 
under the cannon ef Stade, where it was 
imagined his army would have been able to 
have maintained their ground between the 
Aller and the Elbe, till the ſeverity of the 
ſeaſon would have put an end to the cam- 


paign; but the French having made them- 


| 


ö 


The loſs of the 


| 


ſelves maſters of a little fort at the mouth 
of the river Zwinga, whereby they could 
have cut off his communication with the 
Elbe: his royal highneſs ſigned the conven- 
tion of Cloſter Seven, by which thirty eight 
thouſand Hanoverians laid down their arms. 
and were diſperſed into different quarters of 


cantonment. 


Neither the court of London or Verſailles 
approved of this convention. The former 
ſaw the electorate of Hanover left at the 
mercy of the enemy who had taken poſſtflion 
of the whole countiy, ſeized the revenues, 
exacted contributions, and changed the form 
of government. The latter was aſſured that 
their general had granted too favourable 
terms to the Hanoverian forces, and accord- 
ingly refuſed to acknowledge the validity of 
the convention, except thoſe troops would 
formally engage not to ſerve againſt France 
and her allies during the preſent war. 

The article of the convention being thus 
violated, his Britannic majeſty, in quality of 
elector of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, pub- 


| liſhed a declaration, in which he explain- 


ed the motives which induced him again to 
have recourſe to arms, in order to pievent the 
French from ruining at once his army and 
dominions. Purſuant to this reſolution, he 
conferred the command of his electoral ar ny 
on prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, who had 


already ſignalized his military talents in the 
6 C 5 ſeryice 
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ſervice of the king of Pruſſia. The French 
eourt would now gladly have conformed to 
the original articles of the convention, but 
it was now too late; the army was ſoon form- 
ed at Stade, under the direction of prince 
Ferdinand, who reſolved to drive the French 
out of the electorate of Hanover. About 
the latter end of November, the army be- 
oan their march, and overtaking a body of 
two thouſand men, which formed the ene- 
my's rear, they attacked and totally routed 
them. Another action alſo happened upon 
the river Aller, between two conſiderable 
bodies of each army, in which the Hanove- 
Tians remained maſters of the field. Theſe 
advantages put the allies in poſſeſſion of Lu- 
nenburg, Zell, and part of the Brunfwick 
dominions, which the enemy were obliged 
to abandon; but not before they had com- 
mitted the moſt terrible outrages ; burning 
and deftroying all the villages and farm houſes 
that fell in their way. They reduced the 
fuburbs of Zell to aſhes, and cruelly ſet fire 
to the orphan-houſe, in which a great number 
of harmleſs children periſhed. | 

Prince Ferdinand was prevented from pur. 
ſuing his advantages, by the great ſeverity of 
the feaſon ; he therefore retreated to Ultzen 
and Lunenburg, where his army was put into 
winter quarters. : 

The Engliſh ervizers acquitted themſelves 
with great conduct and valour. The Duc 
d' Aquitaine, a large ſhip of fifty guns, was 
taken in the month of June; and about the 
ſame time the Aquilen, of nearly the fame 
force, was driven aſhore and deftroyed, near 
Breſt, The Emerand, a French frigate of 
twenty-ſix guns, was taken by captain Gil- 
chriſt; and there appeared a noble emulation 
amongft the ſea-officers, to diſtinguiſh them 
ſelves in the ſervice of their country. 

Their ſucceſs was alſo very conſiderable 
in the Weſt Indies. Captain Forreſt in the 
Auguſta, ſailed from Port Royal in the month 
of October, accompanied by the Dread- 
nought, and Edinburgh, under the com- 
mand of the captains Suckling, and Lang- 
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. 
' gols, and performed his orders in the face 
of a French ſquadron, lately arrived at that 
place from the coaſt of Africa, The com. 
mander, piqued at being thus braved by an 
Inferior armament, refolved to come out of 
the harbour, and give them battle, or at leaſt 
expel them from thoſe ſeas; that the mer. 


—— WF 


chant ſhips, then laying at the Cape, might 


have a free paſſage to Europe, Accordingly, 
having reinforced his ſquadron with ſeveral 
' ſtore ſhips, armed for the accaſion, he failed 
out of the harbour, and at ſeven in the morn. 
ing the Dreadnought made a ſignal for ſeeing 
the enemy's fleet, conſiſting of ſeven large 
| ſhips, a ſchooner, and a pilot - boat. Captain 
Forreſt then hove out the ſignal for a line of 
battle a-head, and ſhortened ſail to let the 
enemy come up. At noon he perceived that 
the French fleet conſiſted of four large ſhips, 
and three large frigates, on which he made 
a ſignal for the captains of the Dreadnought 
and Edinburgh, who readily, agreed, to en- 
gage the enemy. Accordingly they bore 
down upon the French; the action began 
with great fury, and continued for two hours 
and a half; when the French commodore 
made a ſignal for ane of the frigates to tow- 
| him out of the line, and the reſt of his ſhips 
followed his example. 
. The Engliſh had ſuffered much in their 
' maſts, ſails, and rigging, and were therefore 
in no condition to purſue: the enemy, who 
loſt above five hundred men in the action; 
while of the Engliſh, there were only twenty. 
three killed, and eighty- nine wounded. 
Soon after, captain Forreſt, by a well con- 
ducted ſcheme, took a fleet of merchant- 
men conſiſting of nine ſail, and carried them 
to Jamaica, where they were ſold for the be- 
nefit of the captors. | 
On the firſt of December, his majeſty open- 
ed the ſcſſion of parliament, and told them, 
that it would have afforded him the higheſt 


tion, had been equal to the juftice or his 
' cauſe in the undertaking of the war. H. x- 


don. He was ordered tocruize off Cape Fran- 
£5 | 


Preſſed the moſt contident reliance on the ſpi- 
; rit 
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ſatisfaction, to inform them at the beginning 
of the ſeſſion, that his ſucceſs in the proſecu- 
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ft and bravery of the nation, which, by 
the bleſſing of God, he hoped, would fruſ- 


tate the attempts of his enemies, and affert | 


the rights of his crown. He aſſured them 
of his determinate reſolution, to exert his 
vtmoſt efforts for the ſecurity of his king- 
dom, and for the recovery and protection 
of his juſt poſſeſſion in America, and elſe- 
where. He ſignified his ſincere concern for 
the preſervation of the Proteftant religion, 
and the liberties of Europe; and his reſo- 
hution, on that account, to encourage and 


adhere to his allies. He obſerved, that the 


late ſucceſs in. Germany had given a happy 
turn to- affairs, which it was their duty to 
improve ; and reminded them, that at ſuch a 
critical juncture, the eyes of all Europe 
were upon them: He ardently recommend- 
ad to them ſuch ſupport for his good bro- 
ther and ally, the king of Pruffia, as his 
valour, as well as zeal for the common-cauſe 
might appear to deſerve. 

A. D. 1758. Never was there in this king- 
dom- a more general appearance of patriotiſm, 
or glowing fervour to excel in feats of arms, 
than a the beginning of this year. A fpi- 
ric of enterprize prevaited throughout our 
army and navy; the Britiſh lion e to 
be rouzed, and the remarkable exertion of 
perfons in every rank portended ſuch at- 
chievements as would not fail to obliterate 
the odious remembrance of paſt diſgrace. 
This bright ſcene however was clouded by a 
general concern for the death of his ma- 
jeſty's third daughter, the princeſs Caro- 
line, a lady eminent for her mental accom- 
pliſnments. 

In the month of February, admiral Boſ- 
cawen ſailed from St. Helen's with a fleet 
deſtined for making vigorous efforts againſt 
the enemy in North America; and ſoon after 
Sir Edward Hawke ſteered into the bay of 
Biſcay, with another ſquadron, in order to 
intercept any ſupplies from France, defigned 
for Cape Breton, or Canada. 

About the ſame time, commodore Holmes 


made himſelf maſter of the town of Embden, 


belonging to his Pruſſian majeſty, and which 
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had fallen into the hands of the enemy during 
the laſt campaign. 

About the latter end of March, admiral 
Oſborne, cruizing off 1 on the coaſt 
of Spain, fell in with a French ſquadron, 
commanded by the marquis du Queſne, con- 
liſting of four ſhips, the Foudroyant of eighty 
guns, the Orphee of ſixty-four, the Oriffam- 


to reinforce M. de la Cloe, who had for 
ſome time been blocked up, by admiral Oſ- 
borne, in the bay of Carthagena. The ene- 


ſquadron, diſperſed, and ſtecred different 


the motions of the enemy in that port. Cap- 


the Orphee, about ſeven in the evening, and. 
took her after a very ſmart engagement. 
The Foudroyant one of the largeit thips in 
the French navy, was engaged by the Mon- 
mouth of ſixty- four guns, commanded by. 


in the action; but the fight was continued by. 
his lieutenant, Mr. Carkett, until the Fou- 
droyant was obliged to ſtrike. The Ori- 
flamme was driven on ſhore, under the 
caſtle of Aiglais, and the frigate made her 
eſcape. 5 3 

In the beginning of April, Sir Edward 


five ſhips of the line, fix frigates, and forty 
tranſports. having on board three thouſand 
troops, and a large quantity of ſtores and 
proviſions, for their ſettlements in North 
America, lying at anchor off the iſland of 
Aix. As ſoon as they ſaw the Eogliſh fleet 
ſtanding for them, they ſlipped cable, and fled. 
with the utmoſt confuſion. Some of them 


into ſhoal water, where they could not be 
followed, and by throwing over-board their 
guns, ſtores, and ballaſt, got into the river 
Charente, but their loading was loſt, and the 


me of fifty, and the Pleiade, a frigate of 
twenty-four, on their paſſage from Toulon, 


my, immediately on defcrying the Engliſh, 


courſes; upon which the admiral detached. 
ſeveral ſhips in purſuit of each, while he 
himſelf, with the principal part of his fleet, 
ſtood into the bay of Carthagena, to watch 


rain Storr, in the Revenge, came up with 


the brave captain Gardiner, who loſt his life 


Hawke defcried a French fleet, conſiſting of 


eſcaped to ſea, but the greater number ran 


deſign. 
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deſign of their equipment wholly fruſtrated} | i | 
while the conqueſts of the Engliſh in North |eight ſaw Cape la 17 ms a point of land, 


America, were by this means greatly facili- 
tated. But the general joy that aroſe from 
this event was damped, by the unfortunate | 
loſs of the Prince George, of eighty guns, 
commanded by rear-admiral Broderick, which 
took fire at ſea, on the thirtieth of April, and 
was entirely conſumed. The admiral, cap- 
tan, four lieutenants, purſer, chaplain, 
maſter, two lieutenants of marines, boat- 
ſwain, three paſſengers, fourteen petty offi- 
cers, and about three hundred private men, 
were ſaved; while the reſt, which exceeded 
five hundred, miſerably periſhed. | 

Notwithſtanding the late failure in the at- 
tempt at Rochfort, two powerful ſquadrons 
were equipped this year; the one, conſiſting 
of eleven ſail of the line, commanded by 
lord Anſon, and Sir Edward Hawke; the 
other, compoſed of four fail of the line two 
fire ſhips, two bombs, twenty tenders, ten 
ſtore ſhips, and one hundred tranſports, was 
put under the direction of commodore Howe, 
On board the latter was embarked a body of 
troops, conſiſting of ſixteen regiments, nine 
troops of light horſe, and fix thouſand ma 
rines, under the command of the duke of 
Marlborough. The troops, which had been 
for ſome time encamped in the iſle of Wight, 
were embarked the latter end of May, and 
on the firit of June ſailed from St. Helen's 
for the coaſt of Bretagne; the ſquadron 
commanded by lord Anſon, ſtanding to the 
weſtward, and the other ſteering right a. 
thwart the channel, 

They had hardly left the Engliſh coaſt, 
when the weather became boiſterous; and a 
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ſix in the morning they made ſail, and at 


famous in the naval hiftory of Great Britain: 
On diſcovering the cape, they directed their 
courſe between the continent and the iſland 
of Alderney; but, being retarded by the 
ſtrong tide againſt them, did not reach the 
iſland till evening, when the whole fleet came 
to an anchor in the channel, between the 
iſland and the continent, called the Race, 
from the extreme rapidity of the current, 
which was at this time ſo extraordinary 
that many ſhips were driven from their an- 
chors. | 

At day break the whole fleet got under 
fail, and there being very little wind, they 
made no way, but by the currents about 


noon. One of the tranſports, having part 


of the guards on board, ſtruck on the ſunken 
rocks, and the water ruſhed in with {ſuch 
violence, that notwithſtanding the aſſiſtance 
of all the boats in the fleet, they had but 
juſt time to take out the men, and the bag- 
gage, befote the veſſel went to the bottom. 
This accident occaſioned the fleet to come 


to an anchor, but they got under ſail again 


about eight in the evening, 

They now ſteered for the bay of St. Malo, 
and on the fourth of June being entirely be- 
calmed, came to anchor within a league of 
that place. They . weighed next morning 
before day-break, and ſtood along the coaſt, 
till they. opened the bay of Cancalle, ſo called 
from a village of the ſame name at the bot- 
tom of it, the place where they intended to 
diſembark their forces. About eight o'clock 
the commodore made a ſignal for the ſhips 
with the grenadiers on board to make ſail, 
and about four in the afternoon the whole 


little before midni aht the commodore made 
a ſignal for the fleet to lie too, leſt they 
ſhould run too cloſe in with the French 


fleet came to an anchor, except three or four 
frigates which ſtood on towards a battery, 


ſhore, before the break of day. Ir continued} that might impede their landing. The com- 


to blow a ſtiff gale all night, and one of the 
tranſports, with parc of the train of artiliery 
on board, had the misfortune to carry away 
her main, and nuzen maſts, and was taken | 


modore had on this occaſion quitted the Eſ- 
ſex, and hoiſted his pendant on board one 
of the frigates, as he was able by that means 


in tow by one of the frigates, and in that 
manner proceeded with the fleet. About 


in his own ſhip, Ten companies of grena- 


diers under the command of general Moſtyn 
| ' were 


to lie much cloſer to the ſhore than he could 
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were now in the flat bottomed boats, waiting 
For the ſignal to put off. The battery on 
ſhore fired at the frigates as they advanced, 


but was ſoon filenced; and the grenadiers | 
landed juſt before ſun-ſet, without any other 


oppoſition than a few ſpent ſhot, fired from 
behind a windmill by ſome peaſants, who fled 
at the appearance of. a ſerjeant and twelve 
men; as ſeven companies of foot and three 
troops of dragoons had done before, on per- 
ceiving the Engliſh begin to advance towards 
the ſhore. | 

As ſoon as the grenadiers were drawn up 
on the beach, lord Downe at the head of 
twenty men marched through a very narrow 
paſs up to the village, where they were met 
by the marquis of Landal, intendant of the 
coaſt, and colonel of the militia, attended by 


one ſervant. Lord Downe told him, that if | 


he would ſurrender, he had nothing to fear; 
but he fooliſhly refuſed quarter, and was, to- 
gether with his ſervant, and two horſes, 
hot dead on the ſpot. ö 
Having taken poſſeſſion of the village of 
Cancalle, and ſecured ſuch peaſants as endea- 
voured to oppoſe their landing, they lay all 
night on their arms. Three regiments more 
were landed in the evening, but remained 


all night on the beach. The next day the 


diſembarkation was effected, and the whole 


encamped. The head quarters were at Can- 


calle, and the grenadiers and light horſe were 
advanced about a mile in the front line. 
The day following, as ſoon as it was light, 
the whole army except the third brigade 
ſtruck their tents and began to march in two 
columns. The firſt conſiſting of the brigade 


of guards, two battalions of grenadiers, and 


the firſt brigade, commanded by lieutenant 
general lord George Sackville, marched from 
the left till they fell into the great road lead- 
Ing to St. Malo. The ſecond conſiſting of 


.the ſecond and fourth brigades, commanded 
by the earl of Ancram another lieutenant ge- 


neral, marched allo from the left through a 

country wholly encloſed, and a road re- 

markably narrow; ſo that notwithſtanding 

the labour of two hundred pioneers, who 
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marched at the head of this column; themen 
were frequently obliged to march in ſingle 
files, and the fields on each ſide of the road, 
that they could ſeldom ſee above forty yards 
clear of their flanks. They found the villages 
through which they paſſed entirely deſerted 
by their inhabitants, and the houſes ſtripped 
of every thing they could poſſibly carry 
away. The third brigade continued encamp- 
ed at Cancalle, with orders to throw up an 
intrenchment to ſecure a retreat, and if ne- 
ceſſary to eſcort the heavy artillery, which 
was not yet landed. The guards were or- 
dered to file off about two miles to the left 
of the firſt encampment, and there to pitch 
their tents. „ FED 

They continued to advance without beat 
of drum, in as good order, as the nature of 
the country would permit; but though the 
march was not - above ſix miles, it was late 
in the evening before they reached their 
ground. The commanders in chief then re- 
connoitred the ſituation of St. Malo, and or- 
dered the ground to be marked out at the 
diſtance of ſomething more than a mile from 
the town. In the front was a village called 
Parramle, where the head quarters were fixed, 
and on the right flank another village called 
St. Servant. The grenadiers were advanced 
above an hundred paces, the light horſe and 
artillery about the fame diſtance in the rear, 


and the reſt of the troops extended in one di- 


rect line. | 
While the main body were pitching their 
tents, the light horſe, ſuſtained by the piquets 
were ordered to advance towards the walls of 
St. Malo, when they were immediately ſa- 
luted by the enemy's cannon from the ram-. 
parts, but without any further loſs than a 
horſe or two. As the troops bad advanced, 
the people in general left their habitations, 
and ran up into the country; upon which 
the duke of Marlborough ſent a troop of 
horſe to fetch them back, promiſing that they 
thould be ſafe both in their perſons and effects, 
and be punctually paid for whatever they 
ſhould furniſh our forces. In this march, the 
horſe perceived a largę bafon behind the 
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town, in which all the ſhipping belonging to | French camp, two, of whaw after a bo 
town, in whit — nn from the | Chace, they wok and brought priſoners to ay 


fight of our fleet by. a prodigious. large ſtore- | Engliſh camp. 


built in the form of a rotu! 
dare "given to the duke. of Marlborough, be veſting it were laid abde; and the general 


ed behind each of them with hand granades ||enemy were buſily. employed in aſſemblin 
and matches, who under cover of the night | forces to oppoſe him, he returned to Cancalle 
marched. under their cannon. to the harbour, where commodore EIO erl 
where they found a large fleet, conſiſting of; | diſpoſition of the troo 
men. of war, privateers and merchant-men, they were re- embar 
to which they applied their combuſtibles, and expedition. The forces, while they re- 
and then proceeded to communicate the || mained on ſhore, were reſtrained. from all 
flames to the magazines of pitch, tar, ropes, |\outrages by the moſt ſevere diſcipline, and 
&c. all which in the ſpace of a few. hours, the French houſes, which the inhabitants 
exhibited. a ſhocking ſcene of conflagration. had abandoned, were left untouched, 

of them could be moved, by which means; after their landing, publiſhed a manifeſts 
two men of war, one of fifty, the other of addreſſed to the people of Bretagne, import- 
thirty guns; thirty three privateers from thirty. | ing, that his deſcent on their coaſt was not 
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to eighteen guns each, and above ſeventy intended to make war on the inhabitants of 
fail of merchant-men, together with a pro- | the country, except ſuch as ſhould be found 


digious quantity of naval ſtores, were con- in arms, or ſhould other wile oppoſe. the ope- 
n rations of his Britannic majefty's forces; that 
About eleven at night, the general expe&- all wko were deſirous of remaining in peace- 


brigade to march to ſupport the piquets: but | Might continue unmoleſted in their reſpective 
the whole deſign was accompliſhed without | dwellings, and follow their uſual occupations ; 


the leaſt attempt from the enemy; though that, excepting. the cuſtoms, and taxes they 


it was known, that a conſiderable body of | paid to the French king, nothing would be 
troops had that day thrown themſelves into required of them in money or goods, but 
the town from the other ſide of the river. | what was abſolutely neceſſary for the ſub- 
The ſhipping. continued to burn during the | ſiſtence of the army, and that they ſhould 
whole night, and the next day foraging | be paid ready money for all the proviſions 
ies were ſent out, the army having landed | they brought into the camp; but if, not- 
with only two days proviſions. _ | withſtanding this declaration, the inhabitants 
While the army continued encamped near | 
St. Malo, one of the battalions of guards their effects and proviſions, and abandon their 
marched under the command of colonel | dwellings ; he ſhould treat them as enemies, 
Cæſar, twelve miles up the country, to a and lay wafte their country with fire and 


town called Doll, where they were ſumptu- | ſword. He alſo ſent a meſſage to the magi- 


ouſly entertained by the magiſtrates; and as | {tracy of St. Malo, ſignifying, that as al the 
their deſign was only to reconnoitre, they inhabitants of the towns and villages, becween 
continued one night in the town without Dinant. Reunes, Doll, as ar as St. Mato, 
committing the leaſt act of hoſtility, and. then | now in his poſſeſſion, had deſerted their haÞt- 
returned. Part of the light horſe advancing | cations, probably to avoid the uſual contri- 
Rull farther, fell in with the vedets of a | butions; and being informed, that the 


| N11 ts 


unda near the | The town of St. Malo being too well forti- 


ut all the horſemen with a foot ſoldier mount-¶ having received repeated advices, that the 
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ing a fally from the town, ordered the ſecond. ful poſſeſſion of. their habitations and effects 


of the towns and villages ſhould carry off 
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barbarity committed, but the offenders dict 


tempted. They afterwards came to' anchor 


ſterous weather, the cnterprize was ſoon re- 


on the iſle of ght, and one brigade of 


AD. 1758. fas 
rot had compelled the people to retire 
imo the town of St. Malo, he now gave 
them to underſtand, that unleſs they immedi- 
ately returned to their houſes, and the ma- 
giſtrates chemſelves repaired to his head 
garters to ſettle the contribations, he ſhould 
i fire to them without delay. But theſe 


* 


| 


| | 
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The neceſſary diſpoſitions being made, the 
fler failed from St. Helen's on the firſt f 
Auguſt, and after a tedious paſſage anchored - 
on thi ſeventh before Cherburg. The Frenck 
expecting the viſit, had throwti up an in- 
trenchment from the fort de Ecoecudeville, 
ſituated about two miles to the weſtward of 


threats were not carried into execution, though Cherburg, along the coaſt for the ſpace 
the magiſtrates of St. Malo did not think four miles, and fortified it with ſeveral bat- 


proper to comply with the injunction. Some |teries at 


houſes indeed were pillaged, and ſome acts of 


not eſcape the ſtroke of juſtice. 

The troops being embarked, the fleet ſailed 
ftom Cancalle- bay on the ſixteenth: at ſix in 
the morning, and continued to beat to wind- 
ward till evening, when they came to an 
anchor off St. Malo. The next morning they 
were obliged by contrary winds to return to 
Cancalle- bay, where they again came to an 
anchor. The weather continued very foul 
till the twenty firſt, when they failed in the 
morning ſtandir z to the Weſtward. The 
twenty fifth they made the iſle of Wight, and 
the wind coming to the northward on the 
twenty ſixth, they ſteered again for the 
French coaſt, and ran 
Grace, where the flat bottomed boats were 
hoiſted out, and every thing prepared for a 
ſecond deſcent, but nothing farther was at- 


near Cherburg, but the wind biowifÞ ſtrong- 
ly off ſhore, prevented their landing ; the 
fleet therefore ſtood out to ſea, and on the firſt 
of July came to an anchor in St. Helen's 
road. 

Though their deſigns upon the coaſt of 
France, were prevented at that time by boi- 


aſſumed. TI he troops were however landed 


in near Havre-de- great execution. 


proper diſtances. Behind this in- 
trencehment a body of horſe and infantry ap- 
peared, in red and blue uniforms; but as they 
did not advance to the open beach, the land- 

ing of the Britiſh troops was not attended with” - 
much danger. At firſt a bomb-ketch was. 
ſent to anchor near the town, and throw a 
few ſhells into the place, as a feint to amuſe 
the enemy, and deceive them with regard to 
the place, where they intended to land; the 
general having determined to diſembark to 
the weſtward of Querqueville, the weſtermoſt 
fort in the bay. The other bomb-ketches, 
being poſted along inore, galled the intrench- 
ments confiderably, not only by throwing their 
mortars with balls, which being thrown a 
great diſtance and ſcattering as they fly, do 
While theſe ketches kept 
an inceſſant fire on the trenches, the grenadiers 

and guards were rowed regularly aſhore in 
flat bottomed boats and landed without op- 
poſition ; when they immediately formed on 
a ſmall open portion on the beach, having a 
natural breaſt-work in the front, on the other 
ſide a hollow way, and a village riſing beyond 
tt with a ſudden aſcent. On the left the 
ground was interſected with hedges, and laid 
out in orchards, and from this quarter the 
enemy advanced in order. The Britiſh troops, 

as ſoon as they perceived the enemy marching 
towards them, quitted the breaſt-work in 
order to meet them, and a random fire began 
but the French edging to the leit, took poſſeſ- 


them marched to the northward in order to 
Join a budy of troops deſigned for Germany. 
At the ſame time the "ute of Mar'borough, 
and lord George Sackville were appointed to 
conduct the Briuf, troops; and bis ral 


highneis prince Edward entere:! as a lunteer 


ſion of the hill, fom whence they exchanged 
a few ſtraggling ſhot with the advanced poſts 
of the Engliſh. 3 

In die can time the reſt of the infartry 
were diſt nbarked, and the enemy retired 
du ung the night. But as the light horſe 


with cone ore Howe, to initiate himielf in 
the {5 lervicc. 


were not yet landed, general Bligh, who com- 


manded 
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manded the marine expedition, encamped 
that night at the village of Erville, on a 
iece of ground that did not extend above 
four hundred paces; ſo that the tents were 
itched in a cloſe and itregular manner. 

7 Next morning the general, having received 
intelligence that no parties of the enemy were 
ſeen, either on the hill or in the plain, and 
that fort Querqueville was entirely abandon- 
ed, made a diſpoſition for marching in two 
columns to Cherburg. An advanced party 
took poſſeſſion of fort Querqueville, and the 
lines and batteries along the ſhore were now 
alſo delerted by the enemy. | 
The Britiſh forces directed their march to 
Cherburg, which they found likewiſe aban- 
doned by the enemy : and the gates being 
open, entered it without the leaſt oppoſition ; 
while the inhabitants encouraged by a mani- 
feſto, containing a promiſe of protection, 
chearfully entertained their new gueſts, This 
place was remarkable for a curious baſon 
built at an immenſe expence, which, if the 
whole plan had been completed, would have 
formed one of the fineſt ports in the world. 
Such was the cutioſity of this port, when the 
Engliſh became maſters of it ; and which was 
now totally deſtroyed, though rot without 
conſiderable labour and difficulty, | 
While the engineers were employed in de- 
moliſhing the works, the light horſe ſcoured 
the country, and detachments were every 
day ſent out towards Walloign, at the dil- 
tance of four leagues from Cherburg, where 
the enemy were encamped, and every hour 
received reinforcement. Szveral ſkirmiſhes 
enſued between the advanced prrties of each 
army, and in one of theſe captain Lindſay, 
a gallant young officer, who had been very 
aſſiduous in training the light horſe, was 
mortally wounded. The baſon, harbour, 
and ſluice of Cherburg, being deſtroyed, to- 
gether with all the forts and their artillery 
in the neighbourhood, and twenty one pieces 
of braſs cannon, and two large mortars of 
the ſame metal, ſecured on board the ſhips ; 
a contribution, amounting to about three 
thouſand pounds ſterling, was exacted from 
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the town, and the embarkation of the troops 
agreed upon; as it appeared from the reports 
of peaſants and deſerters, that the enemy 
was increaſed to a formidable number, A 


ſmall intrenchment was therefore thrown up 


ſufficient. to defend the Jaſt regiment that 
ſhould be re-imbarked ; the ſtores and artil. 


lery were ſhipped, and the light horſe con. 


veyed to their reſpective tranſports, by 
means of platforms laid in the flat- bottomed 
boats, | 

On the ſixteenth of Auguſt, at three in 
the morning, the forces marched from Cher. 
burg down to the beach, and re-embarked at 
Fort Galet, without the leaft annoyance from 
the enemy. 

The next day the fleet failed for the conſt 
of England, comming to an anchor in Ve. 
mouth road, under the high-land of Portland. 
In two days they again got under fail, and 
ſtood to the ſouth ; but contrary winds oblig- 
ed them to return to the ſame ſtation, The 
ſeccnd effort was more effectual; they reached 
the French coaſt, and underſtanding, that in 
time of peacethey had often been at St. Brie, 
a place. within a mile of St, Lunaire, three 
hundred veſſels at a time, though of no great 
burthen ; they made for that place, but did 
not find above twenty veſſels, which were 
deſtroyed, together with ſome batteries on 
the coaſt. 

But the general's principal deſign was 
againſt St. Malo. That town, fi:uated on a 
bank of ſand, almoſt ſurrounded by the ſca, 
has no water, but what is ſupplied by an 
aqueduct of pipes, and, though populous, 
is not above ſix hundred yards long, and 
four hundred broad. It was therefore ima- 
gined, if the place could be inveſted, that, 
by cutting the pipes, and bombarding the 
town, it would be obliged to ſurrender. 
Beſides, it was deemed practicable, in caſe 
of neceſſity, to open the wall, and take the 
place by ſtorm at low water. But the troops 
were too much diminiſhed fince the late ex- 
pedition, to inveſt it on both ſides the Rance. 
They therefore only inveſted it on the weſt 
ſide, by placing ſhips at St. Dinat. 
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Thus the landing at St. Lunaire, to burn the 
ſhips at St. Brie, became alſo neceſſary on 
this oecaſion. | 

The next day being the fifth of Septem- 
, they reconnoitered the points of St. 
inar, and the weſtern coaſt of the Rance op- 
polite St. Malo, and found it impracticable 
to place ſhips there, if the weather would 
not permit the fleet toremain on that coaſt, 
and that it was neceſſary to go to St. Cas 
bay, and for the troops to march cannon 
hither, where, if they found it expedient, 
he might, by remaining ſome time on ſhore 
at Martignon, about a league from St. Cas, 
create a diverſion, alarm the country, and 
thus contribnte to the recall of the troops 
from Germany. Purſuant to this plan, he 
ordered colonel Clark, quarter-maſter gene- 
ral, with two hundred grenadiers, part of 
the next day's march, He allo gave di- 
rections for landing a proper quantity of 
proviſions; and theie orders were with diffi- 


On the eighth of September, the army de- 
camped, and on its merch paſſed the ri- 
ver Dronette, which can only, be done at low 
Water. 

When the army arrived at the river Equer- 
non, they encamped on the caſtern ſide, not 
being able to pals it that night, on account 
of the tide; and it Would have been dange- 
rous to have done it next day in the morn- 
ing-tide, as the troops muſt have been in 
motion in the night, and begun the paſſage 
before day-light. They therefore deferred 
paſſing tae river till the afternoon- tie, on the 
ninth of September. The peaſants fired from 
the houſes ef St. Gildo, and wounded captain 
Johns in the foot, and ſcvrtal others. 
Some of the ſo diers loſt their frelocks in 
the water, and were with difficulty ſaved from 
drowning. | 
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troops marched to Martignon, and the quar- 
maſter general, with three hundred dragoons, 
and ſome regular foot, was ordered to ad- 
vance before the army. About two miles 
from the camp he met a party of French 
dragoons, and ſome regular foot, who kept 
at the ditance of about a hundred and fifty 
yards, moving off gradually as he advanced, 
without any firing on either fide. They 
drew up in the incloſures round Martignon ; 
but upon his forming the grenadiers, and 
ſending ſome parties on their flanks, they 
retired, 

The army reached Martignon about one, 
without meeting any oppoſition, except from 
a few ſmall parties of French, who endea- 
voured to harraſs the flanks, one of which 
advancing too far, made a ſignal to ſurren- 
der ; but one of our flanking parties, not per- 
ceiving it, fired, and killed the officer, with 
ſome of his men. They encamped to the left 
of the town, all the army having paſſed 
through it, except the companies of grena- 
diers, who remained and covered it on the 
other-ſide, The general immediately ſent 
tne ſecond regiment of guards to St. Cas, in- 
tending that proviſion, eſpecially bred, ſhould 


be bought up without loſs of time, if it 


ſhould be judged convenient to ſtay in that 
camp, or proper to advance up the country; 
He allo ſent colonel Cunningham, chief en- 
gineer, to reconnoitre the beach, in or- 
der, if neceſſary, to effect an expeditious re- 
t. eat. 

Being informed, that ſeveral regiments of 
the enemy had marched from Breſt, and places 
adjacent, and pitched their camp two or 
three leagues diftant from the Engliſh army; 
it was determined, in a council of war, to 
march to St. Ca: the next morning, and em- 


bark as ſoon as the ſhips could be got ready j; 


and accord ingly an aid-· de- camp was diſpatch- 


Tie enemy poſted ſome regular foot to | 
guard th: paliage of the river, at the 


bridge of Piancourt, four miles above the | 


fort, who moved of on ſceing the army pais | 
it below. ny 
On the morning of the tenth, the Briuſh 
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ed to lord He, to inform him of this re. 
ſolution. Colonel Clark propoſed to diſem- 
bark the light horſe and field pieces, and ad- 
vance to attack the enemy; but this was 
over- ruled, beczuſe the French had it in 
their power cither to give battle or retire. 
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On the eleventh, at two in the morning, | ed to the attack. The bay of St. Cas was 


the general was beat, and the army began 
to march in one column, conſiſting of ſix 
_ thouſand, five hundred men, ſo diſpoſed, as 
to be capable of forming before any attack 
could be made. In the mean time, the 
Brilliant, Roſe, Active, Pallas, and Tartar, 
| frigates, ſtood into the bay of St. Cas, to 
cover the re-embarkation of the troops, who 
were drawn up near a wind-mill, on a hill, 
about three quarters of a mile from the beach. 
At nine in the morning the army began to 
march down to the boats, which lay ready 
to receive them. By eleven, two thirds of 
the army, with the light horſe and artillery, 
being on board, a body of the enemy's horſe 
appeared on the hill, and a little afterwards 
a much larger one of infantry, occupying 
the ground round the wind-mill. Upon a 


covered by an intrenchment, which the ene. 
my had thrown up to prevent or oppoſe 
the diſembarkation; and on the out-ſide of 
this work there was a range of ſand hills, ey. 
tending along the- ſhore, which would have 
ſerved as a cover to the enemy, from whence 
they might have annoyed the troops in re. 


-to the general, that the forces ſhould be taken 
on board from an open beach on the left, be. 
tween St. Cas and Guildo; but this was re. 
jected. The entrenchment would have been 
of great uſe to the grenadiers, had not gene- 
ral Drury, by ſome miſtake, inſtead of wait. 
ing behind the dyke for the enemy, marched 
the diviſiomover it, and attacked the enemy, 
who were ready prepared on the other ſide, 


Indeed he twice repelled them; but the con- 


motion made by the French to deſcend, the tinual ſuceours pouring down from the hollow- 


bomb-ketches began to play upon them with 
great ſucceſs, The firſt ſhell fell in the 
midſt of a body of horſe, which rendered 
them ſo ungovernable, that the men were 
obliged to diſmount. Several alſo fell among 
the enemy's infantry. 
At half after eleven, the French opened a 
battery of ſix pieces of cannon, near the 
wind-mill, from which they maintained a 
- cloſe fire on the troops while embarking. At 
twelve the enemy opened a battery of co- 
' Horns, behind the hedge, on the right of 
the mill; but the ſhips and ketches kept ſo 
. inceſſant a fire upon it, that they threw only 
two ſhells among the troops, which did ſome! 
damage. They then filed off a ſecond time 
to the left, and got poſſeſſion of the village 


1 


way, brought them back to the charge: and 
then they repelled general Drury in his turn. 
He was now convinced of his error; for tho 
ſecond diviſion: eould not get over the breaſt. 
work time enough to ſuccour the- firſt, which. 


was entirely broken, and with great diffi- 


culty got back. The enemy having now 
got poſſeſſion of the dyke, kept a continual 
fire upon the grenadiers, and the general 
ſeeing that a retreat was the only - remedy, 
ordered the whole body immediately to 
wheel to the right, and make to the boats 
as faſt as poſlible. 
battery which the French had erected on the 
middle of the hill, played ſo furiouſly, that 
many of the boats were beat to pieces. The 
enemy ſeeing no retreat left to the grenadiers, 
mounted the dyke, and by a great ſuperiority 


of St. Cas; upon which the grenadiers of 
the whole army, amounting to eleven hun- 
dred men, with four compames of guards, 


under general Drury, drew up on the beach, cut to pieces, or drowned.. During the laſt” 


to cover the battalions wh le embarking. In 
the mean time, the enemy, to avoid the fire 
of the ſhips, left the village, and endeavoured | 
to get poſſeſſion of a hollow way, which 
entirely covered them. This they accompliſh- 
ed, but when they began to deſcend, the 


of numbers, drove thoſe that remained into 
the fea, where the greateſt part of them were 


attack, the fire from the ſhips was rendered 
ineffectual, becauſe the Engliſh would have 
ſuffered equally with the French. General 


Drury was ſhot in the breaſt, but by the help 


of a grenadier, he ſtripped off his cloaths, 
and plunged into the water, where he perith- 


grenadiers formed in two diviſions, and march- | 


— 


ed, 


embarking; a propolal was therefore made 
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carried into execution. 


ed. Sir John Armitage, a volunteer, was 


oO 


killed on the before mentioned rock. 


Before we cloſe our relation of the before- 


mentioned occurrence, juſtice to the character 


of lord Howe loudiy calls on us to record 


the honour of that gallant officer; that, 
perceiving a timidity to prevail among the 


people on board the ſnips, ariſing from the 
great havock that was made among the 


ſoldiers on the ſhore, he not only encouraged 
them to put off to their relief, but ſtood up- 
right in the boat, amidſt all the fire of the 


enemy. The whole fleet, inſpired by this 


inſtance of fortitude, were deſirous of imi- 
tating ſo noble an example; by which means 
many were preſerved that would otherwiſe 
have 
the ſlain, and thoſe taken priſoners, amounted. 
to about a thouſand men. f 


periſhed, The whole loſs, including 


The miniſtry had for ſome time determined 


to attack the French ſettlements on the coaſt 


of Africa, and the deſign was this year 
The plan was con- 
certed by Mr. Cumming, a quaker, a man 


of acute penetration, and happy invention. 
This perſon, who, as a private merchant, had 


made a voyage to this part of the coaſt of 


Africa, obſerved the extenſive trade carried 


on by the French, and even contracted a 
perſonal acquaintance with Amir, the Moor- 


iſh king of Legibelli; in whoſe dominions 
the moſt important branches of trade are 


carried on. The French, beſides other articles 


of commerce, were in poſſeſſion of the whole 


trade of gum-ſenega, a great quantity of 


which is uſed in the manufactures of Great 
Britain, and which could only be procured 


at an exorbitant price from the Dutch, who 
had taken care to purchaſe the whole from 


the French. 
Mr. Cumming obſerved,. that though the 


gum-: trade was of the utmoſt importance, yet 


it was not the only article that could be 
purchaſed here to advantage, as the country 
abounded with gold duſt, elephants teeth, 
hides, cotton, oftrich-feathers, bees-wax, indi- 
go, ambergris, and civet. He farther ob- 


ſerved, that Amir, the African prince, enter- 
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tained a favourable opinion of the Engliſh, 
and a deſire of trading with them; and was 
allo: ſo exaſperated againſt the French, that 
he declared his moſt ardent deſire of their 
extermination from the river Senegal, adding, 
that he could-wiſh the king of England would 

ſend an armament to reduce Fort Louis and. 
the iſland of Goree, promiling to join the 
Britiſh forces, and grant the Engliſh mer- 
chants an excluſive trade. Mr. Cumming; 
notwithſtanding the vaſt advantages that muſt 
accrue to England from the reduction of the 
French ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, 
found there were many difficulties to be ſur- 

mounted, before his plan _could be adopted 
and carried into execution; but invincible 
perſeverance at length prevailed. 

A ſmall ſquadron was equipped for this 

expedition under the command of captain 

Marſh, having on board a body of marines, 

commanded by major Maſon,. with a detach- 

ment of artillery, ten pieces of cannon, eight 

mortars, and a conſiderable quantity of war- 

like ſtores and ammunition. Captain Walker 

was appointed engineer, and Mr. Cunningham 

was concerned as principal director and pro- 

moter of the expedition. 

They ſailed from St. Helen's in the be- 
ginning of March, and in their paſſage 
touched at the iſland of Teneriff; and while 
the ſhips were taking in their wine and water, 
Mr. Cunningham proceeded in the Swan 


loop to Portenderrick, charged with a letter 


of credence to the king of that country, who 
had in his laſt viſit favoured him with an ex- 
cluſive trade on that coaſt, by a formal charter 
written in the Arabic language. But on his 
arrival, he unfortunately found the, prince 
had engaged in a new war with a neighbour. 
ing nation, and that he was heading his 
army at a very. conſiderable diltance from his 
capital. The queen dowager however told 
Mr. Cumming, that ſhe could not then ſpare. 
any troops to aſſiſt the Engliſh in their expe- 
dition againſt Senegal; but aſſured him, that 
if the French were driven. from thence, ſhe 
and her ſubjects would ſettle there. In the 
mean time one of the chiets, called prince 


4 


| Amir, 


Clarin 


mir, diſpatched a meſſenger to the king 


With advice of their arrival and defign ; de- 


that he would uſe the utmo 
dition in aſſembling three hundred warriors: 
to join the Engliſh troops, adding, that he 

was perſuaded the king would ſend a detach- 
ment from his army to reinforce them. ; 
The expedition was not delayed on ac- 
count of the auxiliaries promiſed by the In- 
dian chief, for as ſoon as captain Marſh, 
with the reſt of the armament arrived at 

Portenderrick, they proceeded to the mouth 
of the Senegal, though the Indian forces were 

not ready to join them. | 

On the twenty ſecond of April they left 
Portenderrick, and the next day at four in 
the afternoon ſaw the French flag flying on 
Fort Louis, ſtanding in the middle of a pret- 
ty large town, which exhibited a very agree- 
able appearance. The armament came to 
anchor in Senegal road, after taking a large 
Dutch ſhip, loaded with gum, and ſoon per- 
ceived that the French had placed ſeveral 
armed floops at the mouth of the river to 
diſpute the paſſage of the bar, which is very 
dangerous. 

But this did not intimidate the Engliſh, 
who immediately prepared for landing, and 
employed all the boats in the fleet to carry 
the ſtores on board the ſmall craft; though 
the enemy's armed veſſels kept firing on 
them, over a narrow tract of land. The ne- 
ceſſary preparations being made, the veſſels 
weighed anchor in order to paſs the bar; 
and the wind, which generally blows down 
the river, chopping about, captain Millar in 
the London buſs, ſeized the opportunity and 
paſſod the bar, dropping his anchor on the 
inſide, where he lay all night expoſed to the 
whole fire of the enemy. 

Next morning a regular engagement en- 
gagement enſued, which was warmly main- 
tained on both ſides, till the buſſes and one 
doggerrunning aground, immediately bulged, 
and were filled with water, This misfortune 
obliged the troops to take to their boats; 
and notwithſtanding the difficultics that ſur- 
rounded them, they reached the ſhore, where 
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joined by their companions in the other veſ. 


and ninety marines, beſides the detachment 
of artillery. As they expected to be attacked 
by the natives, who lined the ſhore at ſome 
diſtance, they threw up an intrenchment and 
began to land the ſtores, great part of which 
lay under water. 

They now prepared to attack Fort Louis, 
but before they were ready, two French de- 
puties arrived at the intrenchment with pro- 

als for a capitulation from the governor of 
the fort, and after a ſmall time ſpent in de- 
liberations, it was agreed, that all the white 
people belonging to the French company of 
Senegal ſhould be ſafely conducted to France 
in an Engliſh veſſel, without being deprived 
of their private effects; that all the merchan- 
dize and uncoined treaſure ſnould be delivered 
up to the victors; that all the forts, ſtore- 
houſes, veſſels, arms, proviſions, and every 
article belonging to the company in that ri- 
ver, ſhould be put into the hands of the Eng- 
tſh immediately after the capitulation ſhould 
be ſigned; that the free natives living at 
Fort Louis ſhould remain in quiet poſſeſſion 
of their effects, and in the free exerciſe of 
their religion; and that all negroes, mulat- 
toes, and others, who could prove them- 
ſelves free ſhould be at their option, either 
to remain in the place, or retire to any other 
part of the country. 

The capitulation being thus agreed on, 
the captains Campbell and Walker, were im- 
mediately ſent up the river with a flag of 
truce, to ſee the articles ſigned and executed; 
but they were ſo retarded by the rapidity of 
the ſtream, that they did not come near the 
fort, till three in the morning; and as ſoon 
as the day broke they hoiſted their flag, and 
rowed up towards a battery, on a point of 
the iſland, where they lay upon their oars 
near an hour, beating the chamade; but 
not the leaſt notice was taken of their ap- 
proach. 

This myſterious behaviour of the enemy 
induced them to return to their intrench- 
| ment, 


ſels; the whole amounting to three hundred 
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ment, where they were informed, that the 
negroes on the iſland were in arms, and had 
blocked up the French in Fort Louis, re- 
ſolved to defend the place to the laſt extre- 
mity, unleſs they were included in the capi- 
tulation. This intelligence was alſo commu- 
nicated to the governor, who at the ſame time 
informed the Engliſh commander, that unleſs 
the French director- general ſhould be per- 
mitted to remain with the natives, as a ſecu- 
rity for that article of the capitulation in 
which they were concerned; they would ſuf- 
fer themſelves to be cut in pieces rather 
than ſubmit. 

The Engliſh readily granted this requeſt, 
and immediately began their march for Fort 
Louis, acompanied by a number of long 
boats, in which the artillery and ſtores had 
been embarked, As ſoon as the French ſaw 
them advancing, they ſtruck their flag, and 
Maſon took poſſeſſion of the caſtle, where he 
found ninety-two pieces of cannon, with 
much treaſure and merchandize. The cor- 
poration and burghers of the town of Senegal 
readily ſubmitted, and ſwore allegiance to his 
Britannic majeſty : the neighbouring princes, 
attended by numerous retinues, viſited the 
commander, and concluded treaties with the 
Engliſh, and the king of Legibelli ſent an 
ambaſſador from his camp to major Maſon, 


with preſents, compliments of conyratulation, 


and aſſurances. 

The number of free negroes and mulat- 
toes ſettled at Senegal amounted to three 
thouſand, many of whom enjoyed poſſeſſions 
of their own, Thus Great Britain obtain— 
ed a conqueſt, from which, with proper 
management, ſhe might derive conſide- 
rable wealth; without the loſs of a ſingle 
man. 

The Engliſh having gained poſſeſſion of 
Fort Louis, ſecured the priſoners, and placed 
a number of armed boats to ſecure the 
paſſage of the bar; the large ſhips proceed- 
ed to make an attempt npon the iſland of 
Goree, thirty leagues diſtant from Senegal; 
where the French company had conſidera- 
ble magazines; and lodged the negroe ſlaves 
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| until they could be ſhipped for the Wet- 


Indies. 

This expedition, however, for want of a 
ſufficient force, miſcarried ; but was attended 
with little or no damage to the Engliſh. 
Though they failed in the attempt, yet they 
were not intimidated thereby, perſuaded, 
that while the French kept poſſeſſion of 
Goree, the conqueſt of Senegal was not ſe- 
cured. 

A ſquadron was therefore ſoon after fitted 
out in England, and the command given to 
commodore Keppel, brother to the earl of 
Albemarle. This ſquadron, which conſiſted 
of the Torbay, Fougueux, Naſſau, Prince Ed- 
ward, and Dunkirk, ſeveral frigates, two 
bomb-ketches, and ſome tranſports, having 
ſeven hundred regular troops on board, 
ſailed from Corke, on the eleventh of No- 
vember. After a very tempeſtuous paſſage 
they arrived at Goree, on the twenty- eighth 
of December, in the evening, and the Sal- 
taſh frigate was ordered to bear down into 
the bay, between Point Goree, and Point 
Bernabas, in order to land the troops with 
the greater expedition, when orders were gi- 
ven for that purpoſe. 

By four the next morning, all the flat- 
bottomed boats were ſent on board the tran- 
ſports, for diſembarking the land troops; 
accordingly all of them, to the number of fix 
hundred men, were in their reſpective boats 
before nine in the morning, during which 
time the ſhips of war finiſhed all their prepa- 
rations. 

It was not thought prudent to attack the 
iſland on the welt ſide, and it was ordered 
that one of the bombs ſhould go down firſt, 
and the Prince Edward to cover her from the 
fire of the enemy and anchor a-breaſt of a 
ſmall battery, a li:tle below the citadel, on 
the north. Captain Sayer, in the Naſſau, 
was ordered to lead the line of battle on the 
right, anchoring a-breaſt of St. Peter's bat- 
tery, of five guns. The Dunkirk followed 


in the order, and was to bring up a-breaſt 
of a battery a little to the north of the for- 
mer ; which battery was as yet unfiniſhed, 
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and an embrazure at that time opened. The 
commodore followed in the Torbay, taking 
for his part the weſt point battery of five 
guns, with the weſtern corner of St. Fran- 
cis's fort, of four guns of a ſmaller ſize. 
Captam Knight, in the Fougueux, having 
the ſecond ſtation on the left, bringing up 
the rear, with directions at the ſame time to 
cover the other bomb, on his ſtarboard 
quarter, had allotted to his ſhare, the mor- 
tar battery of eight guns, ſo called from 
two large mortars, which are covered by 
the battery. 

The moment the fire ſhip had dropped her 
anchor from her ſtern, ſhe was to hoiſt a 
pendant at her mizen-peek, to acquaint the 
next ſhip that ſhe had brought up ; thus the 
ſecond was to acquaint the third ; and fo on 
to the reſt, Particular orders were likewiſe 

ven not to fire a gun, until each had his 
ſhip a-breaſt of his ſtation, and moored both 
head and ſtern. On the captains departure, 
the commodore's laſt orders were, to get on 
board their ſhips as faſt as poſſible, and lead 


on. 

About nine, the Prince Edward, with the 
Fire Drake bomb, bore down towards the 
iſland, and in ten minutes after, the action 
began, by throwing a ſhell from the bomb. 
In a moment the enemy returned the fire 
from both forts and batteries ; and with their 
ſecond Inot, carried away the Prince Edward's 

ſtaff, and ſet fire to an arms-cheſt, 
which blowing up, killed one of the marines. 
They afterwards pointed ſome of their pieces 
Jo well, that captain Forteſcue, Mr. Elliot 
of the marines, the maſter, with two midſhip- 
men, had well nigh ſuffered with one ſhot, 
which went through the midſt of them, as 
they ſtood together, impatiently looking out 
for their ſecond. 
The whole ſquadron were witneſs to the 
22 behaviour of the Prince Edward, and 
nt up the moſt fervent wiſnes on the oc- 
caſion. The commodore ſaw with concern 
the Naſſau, tedious in getting under fail; 
but as there could be no reaſon to ſuſpect an 


officer of captain Sayer's approved valour ; ſalliſtance was not indiſpenſably _— 
| c 
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{ imagining that a foul cable might occafton 
the delay, he turned his thoughts to other 
matters, which might poſſibly be of ſervice, 
Obſerving that the Fire Drake over- charged 
her mortars, all her ſhells falling far beyond 
the iſland, to the ſouth, he ſent his boat C 
board the Furnace bomb, with this meſſage. 


* 


in over- charging the mortars, they would 
avoid that extreme: and that, as the ene- 
my ſeemed bent upon ſinking the Prince 
* Edward, and the Fire Drake, he deſired 
they would, at the diſtance they then were, 
* begin the fire; and endeavour as much 
sas poſſible, to draw part of the enemy's 
attention from their ſuffering friends.” 
The orders were immediately obeyed, ſhe 
bore down cloſe under the Fougueux's ſtern, 
and getting upon the larboard quarter, began 
her fire. | 
ln the mean time, the commodore, con- 
cerned to ſee the Naſſau did not, or could 
not, bear away to the relief of the Prince 
Edward, ſent his boat to know the reaſon, 
why ſhe was prevented from bearing down 
into her ſtation. Captain Sayer, on the ap- 
proach of the boat, hailed the officer, and 
aiked him, if his orders were he ſhould bear 
away? The meſſenger replied, the commo- 
dore wondered he did not; on which it is 
laid, that captain Sayer anſwered, he had 
expected a ſignal, as further orders to that 
purpoſe. But he was ſtill more unfortunate, 
for after his anchor was up, his ſhip was ſo 
long in wearing, that betwixt the enemy's 
firſt fire, and the Naſſau's ſupporting the 
Prince Edward, was a ſpace little ſhort of 
thirty minutes; though then ſhe made ample 
ſatisfaction; and the firſt loſs was abundant- 
ly 88 beg 

| e wind now beginning to lull, greatly 
hindered both the Torbay and F — 1 in 
bearing down; another misfortune alſo at- 
tended the commander of the Furnace bomb; 
tor, endeavouring to come under the Torbay's 
ſtern, he ran athwart the Fougueux's lee 
bow, which cauſed a ſecond delay ; but her 


That, as they ſaw the error of the other, 
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the boat, they were met by M. St. Jean on 


he was ſufficiently prepared, and knew 
* how to defend himſelf.“ To which the} Qu 


AD. 1158.) - 
the fire of the Torbay alone was ſufficient o 
have razed the very foundation of the iſland 
. fe If, : : 


The commodore 'had brought up wich fo 
much alacrity and judgment, that when he 
was moored, the enemy could not bring a 
from St. Francis's fort to bear upon him. 


„ again, when they 
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boat, left him this ſignal. 


„ That, the 

* moment the commodore ſhould fire one 

gun over the iſland, they might begin 
pleaſed.” | 


Mr. Keppel, little ſuſpecting ſuch a pro- 


cedure, had made a ſignal for all lieutenants, 


but, on being informed of the governor's 


terrible, that ſhe appea 
blaze of fire, and that part of the iſland upon 
which ſhe lay, was darkened by a cloud of 
ſmoke, ſand, and earth. 

Many hundreds of negroes lined the oppo- 
ſite ſhore, to ſee the engagement. They 
were aſtoniſhed to ſee ſhips bearing down 
with the utmoſt intrepicity againſt ſtone walls, 
and receiving the fire from the batteries with 
undaunted reſolution, and that brave contempt 
peculiar to Britiſh tars. | 

The governor was at length prevailed 
upon to itrike his flag; but the commodore, 
in the midſt of fire and ſmoke, did not very 


early perceive the ſilence of the enemy, and |up to 


at laſt only ſuſpected they had ſtruck, from | 


the filence of the reſt of the ſquadron; for. 
by the time he had ſlackened his fire, fo as to 


look around him, not a Frenchman was to| 


be ſeen, but thoſe who were running to the 
cover of the caſtle on the hill. | 
Upon this he ſent a lieutenant, attended b 
his ſecretary, to wait upon the governor on 
the iſland : but before they were got from 


the beach, who aſked them, On what 
« terms the honourable Mr. Keppel propoſed 


« he ſhould ſcrrender ?” Surpriſed at the ſed by three diſtinct leaders. 


queſtion, they aſked him again, If his flag 
& was not already ſtruck :“ He anſwered in 
the negative, and that he meant it only as a 
ſignal for a parley. By: being tod, that 
the commodore would hear of no terms but 

his own, he rep ied, If that was the caſe, 


others anſwered, ** That the commodore had 
brought up in a ſituation, that no gun could 
* hurt him, and minded little if they ſtood 
out for a month;” and putting of the 


he fire from the Torbay was indeed ſo{anſwer, ſent them off to their reſpective 
red in one continual {ſhips; and agreeable to the ſignal left with 


the enemy, fired one gun over the iſland; 
and immediately after gave them a whole 
broad · ſide; the other ſhips firing, more or 
leſs, according as they were in readineſs; for 
before the reſt of the ſquadron could get their 
guns reprimed, M. St. Jean, not being able 
to keep his men to their quarters, was 
obliged to drop the regimental colours over 
the wall, as a ſignal for ſurrendering. About 
noon the commodore ſent a party of his 
marines on ſhore, who took poſſeſſion of the 
iſland; the governor ſurrendering himſelf and 
garriſon pri oners at diſcretion z and marching 
ort St. Michael, they hoiſted the 
Britiſh colours, ending the ceremony with 
three huzzas from the battlements of the 
citadel. | 

During theſe tranſactions, events of far 
greater importance happened in North A- 


merica, where about fifty thouſand men in- 


cluding twenty-two thouſand regular forces, 
were aſſembled, excluſive of the fleet and 
marines. Major general Abercrombie was 
now commander in chief; but the troops 
veing divided into three detached bodies, 
in order to act in different parts, were head- 
Twelve thou- 
{ind deſtined for an attempt on Cape Breton, 
under the command of major general Am- 
herſt : ſixteen thouſand were reſerved un- 
der the direction of the general himſelf, fox 
the reduction of Crown Point: and eight 
thouſand under brigadier-general Forbes, 
were allotted for the conqueſt of Fort du 
veſne. 

Oa the twenty eighth of May, general 
Amherſt embarked his troops at Hallifax, ia 
Nova Scotia, and failed for Louiſbourgh 
w.th the Engliſh ſquadron, commanded by 


| Admiral 
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admiral Boſcawn ; the whole fleet conſiſtin 
of one hundred and fifty-ſeven fail. On the 
ſecond of June, they anchored in Gabarus 
by, about ſeven miles to the weſtward of 
Loviſbourg: The garriſon of this place con- 

ſiſted of two thouſand, five hundred regular 
troops, three hundred militia, formed of the 
burghers, under the command of the cheva- 
lier Drucour; and ſoon after the landing of 
the Britiſh troops, the French were reinforced 
by three hundred and fifty Canadians, in- 
cluding ſixty Indians. The mouth of the 
harbour was guarded by ſix ſhips of the line, 
and five frigates, three of which were ſunk 
in the haven's mouth, in order to render the 
paſſage impaſſable to the Engliſh fleet. The 
governor had taken every precaution in his 

ower to prevent the Britiſh forces from land- 
ing on the iſland; and in order to this, had 
erected a chain of forts, extending two leagues 
and a half along the moſt acceſſible parts of 
the beach. Batteries were alſo erected, and 
entrenchments thrown up; but ſome ſpots 
fill remained unfortified, and on one of thoſe 
the Britiſh forces were diſembarked. 

As ſoon as the Engliſh fleet appeared, Dru- 
cour ſent out ſeveral detachments to obſerve 
their motions; but Amherſt, by fending a 
number of ſloops; under a ſtrong convoy to- | 
wards Lorembec, beyond the mouth of the 
harbour, drew the enemy's attention to that 

art of the iſ}and ; while a landing was actu- 
ally effected on the other {ide of the town, on 
the eighth of June, under the command of 
the gallant brigadier-general Wolfe; ſeveral 
floops and frigates having previouſly ſcoured 
the beach with their ſhot. The diſembar. | 
kation was attended with many difficulties 
from a large ſurf, which rolled impetuouſly 
on the beach, and a ſmart fire from the 
batteries of the enemy. The valiant Wolfe 
however, purſued his point with great ſpi- 
rit and deliberation; and the ſoldiers, when 
the boats approached the ſhore, leaped into 
the water with great alacrity, and in a few 
minutes drove the French from their works 
and arcillery. But the difficulty of landing 
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added to the nature of the ground, which 
was foft and marſhy, retarded the ope- 
rations ** the ſiege, which 1 carried 
on with great circumſpection eneral 
Amherſt. n me 45 

Drucour now ordered the grand battery, 
which was detached from the body of the 
place, to be demoliſhed, recalled all his 
outpoſts, and prepared for à vigorous de- 
fence. He maintained a very ſevere fire a. 
gainſt the works of the beſiegers, from the 
town, the iſland battery, and the ſhips in 
the harbour; and divers ſallies were made, 
but with very little effect. In the mean time, 
general Wolfe marched round the northeaſt 
part of the harbour, and took poſſeſſion of the 
light-houſe point, where he erected ſeveral 
batteries againſt the ſhips, and the fortifica- 
tions of the iſland, the latter of which was 
ſoon ſilenced. 

On the nineteenth of June, the Echo 
frigate, which had found means to eſca 
out of the harbour, was taken by the Engliſh 
cruizers, and from the officers of this ſhip, 


| the admiral learned that the Bizarre, another 


frigate, accompanied by the Cornete, had 
ſailed from Louiſbourg, the very day the 
troops were landed. On the twentieth of 
July, the Entreprenant, Capricieux, and 
Celebre, all ſhips of the line, were ſet on 
fire by the ſhells, and burned to aſhes; fo 
that the Prudent, and Bienfaiſant, only re- 
mained in the harbour ; and theſe the admi- 
ral undertook to deſtroy. Accordingly, in 
the night, by thetwenty-fifth and twenty-ſixth 
of the ſame month, the boats of the ſquadron 
divided into two detachments, were ſent into 
the harbour, under the command of two 
young captains, Laforey, and Belfour. They 
executed their orders, through a terrible dil- 
charge of cannon, and muſquetry, and board- 
ed the enemy ſword in hand. The 
Prudent, being a ground, was ſet on 
fire and deſtroyed ; but the Bienfaiſant wats 
towed out of the harbour in triumph by the 


| ſeamen. 


The ſiege was now carried on with the 


artillery and ſtores in tempeſtuous weather, 
} 


utmoſt alacrity; and the French governor, 
_ finding 
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Breton, ſeveral ſhips were detached, with a 
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findin 
t proper to capitulate; by which he 
and his garriſon became priſoners of war. 
In conſequence of this capitulation, major 
Farquhar took poſſeſſion of the weſtern gate, 
and brigadier Whitmore was detached to 
diſarm the garriſon, and poſt the neceſſary 
guards on the ramparts, and the entrances of 
the magazines. 

Thus, at the expence of about four hun- 
dred men killed and wounded, the Engliſh 
obtained poſſeſſion of the important iſland of 
Cape Breton, and the ſtrong town of Lou- 
iſbourg, in which the victors found two 
hundred and twenty-one pieces of cannon, 
and eighteen mortars, together with a very 
large quantity of ſtores and ammunition. 
The merchants and inhabitants were ſent to 
France in Engliſh ſhips; but the garriſon, 
ſea officers, marines, and ſeamen, were tranſ- 
ported to England. 

Immediately after the reduction of Cape 


body of forces commanded by heurenant 
colonel Lord Rollo, to take poſſeſſion of the 
iſland of St. John, a ſmall but fertile place 
in the gulph of St. Laurence. The inhabt- 
tants made no oppoſition, but readily brought 
in their arms, and ſurrendered. Art the go- 
vernor's quarters, lord Rollo found ſeveral 


it impoſſible to ſtand the aſſault, Indies, except the protection of our com- 


merce, and two gallant actions performed by 
captain Tyrrel, who in the Buckingham 
aſſiſted by the Cambridge, demoliſhed a {mall 
fort in Grand Ana bay, in the iſland of Mar- 
tinico, and took four privateers, three of 
which were deſtroyed, and one converted into 
a tender. 

But what moſt redounds to the honour of 
captain Tyrrel is the following inſtance of 
humanity. When the fort was demoliſhed, 
the men fluſhed with victory warmly ſolicited 
leave to deſtroy a village ſituated near it, 
but their 'valiant commander replied, Gen- 
e tlemen, it is beneath us to render a num- 
| © ber of poor people miſerable, by deſtroy- 
ing their habitations; brave Engliſhmen 
ﬆ* ſcorn to diſtreſs even their enemies, when 
not in arms againſt them.” This ſpeech 
had the deſired effect on the brave tars, and 
ſaved the habitations of the poor and innocent 
villagers. | > 

A few menths after, being detached in 
the Buckingham on a cruize, he fell with the 
Weazel ſloop, commanded by lieutenant 
Bowles, between the iſlands of Montſerrat 
and Guadaloupe ; and ſoon after diſcovered 
a fleet of nineteen ſail under the convoy of 
a French man of war called the Floriſſant, 
and two frigates. The brave Tyrrel, undif- - 


ſcalps of Engliſhmen, whom the ſavages had | mayed by their ſtrength and number, imme- 


butchered, at the inſtigation of their pa- 
tron the biſhop. The number of inhabi- 
tants on this iſland amounted to four thou- 
ſand, and it was well ſtocked with grain and 
cattle, 

The important conqueſt of the iſlands of 
Cape Breton, and St. John filled the whole 


diately gave chace with all the fail he could 
carry. The enemy were prepared to receive 
him ; but after a ſhort engagemeat became 
intimidated by his briſk fire, with which he 
ſoon diſabled the two frigates, and preſſed 
hard on the Floriſſant, which now made fail 
in order to eſcape; but Tyrrel prevented her 


kingdom with exultation ; and eleven pur 
of colours taken at Louiſbourg, were by his; 
majeſty's order, cerried in a pompous parade, 
eſcorted by a party of horſe, and foot guards, 
with kettle-drums and trumpets, from Ken- 
ſington palace to the cathedral of St. Paul, 
where they were depolited as trophies, under 
a diſcarge of cannon, and other expreſſions 
of triumph, and exultation. | 
Nothing material occurred in the Weſt- 
You II. Nux. 55 


deſign by getting within piſtol ſhot, and 
pouring into her a whole broadſide, which 
did great execution. 

Both ſides now became deſperate, and cap- 
taid Tyrrel received a wound in his face and 
loſt three fingers of his right hand, which o- 
bliged him to leave the command of his ſhip 
to Mr. Marſhal his firſt lieutenant, who con- 
tinued the action with great bravery until he 
loſt his life: the charge then deſcended to 
6 G the 
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* the ſecond lieutenant, who behaved with] The enemy began to fire upon the Engliſh «| 
equal intrepidity, and maintained a moſt deſ-\ as they were goin down, but the admiral : 
xerate engagement. At length the fire of | did not make the ſignal to engage, till he was al 
the Floriflant ceaſed, and confuſion, terror | within half muſquet ſhot of the Zodiaque, fc 
and uproar prevailed among her officers and | which was about three o'clock. A few ac 
men, till ſhe ſtruck her colours. At this minutes after, perceiving his ſhips were not f 
time, the ſea ran ſo high, and the Bucking- cloſe enough to the enemy, he made the ſig. . 1 
bam was in ſo ſhattered a condition, that they nal for a cloſer engagement, which was im- * 
could not immediately board the enemy; mediately complied with by the ſhips in the 
which being perceived by the commander, van. At half an hour paſt four, obſerving ns 
he ſpread all the fail he could and made his the rear of the French line had drawn up ” 
eſcape. But though the gallant Tyrrel was [pretty cloſe to the Zodiaque, the admiral 
diſappointed of his prize, the action will al- made the Cumberland, Newcaſtle and Wey. 5 
ways be remembered with honour. The mouth ſignals to make up and engage cloſe. 
Buckingham had twenty men killed and Soon after M. d' Achè broke the line and put L 
wounded : but the Floriflant had above one | before the wind ; his ſecond a-ſtern, which kept Je 
hundred and eighty killed, and three hun- on the Yarmouth's quarter moſt part of the * 
dred wounded ; ſhe was alſo ſo greatly diſ- action, then came up a long ſide, gave his fire, ©. 
abled in her hull, that it was with the utmoſt and bore away. The other two ſips in the 0 
difficulty, they kept her above water till they rear came up in like manner and then bore K 
reached Martinico. | away ; and a few minutes after obſerving, the tc 
In the mean time, the · war in the Eaſt |enemy's van to bear away alſo, the admiral ” 
Indies was carried on with vigour though hauled down the ſignal for the line, and made 
not always with ſucceſs. Vice admiral Pocock the ſignal for a general chace. At ſix, obſerv- ol 
being joined by commodore Stephens in ing the enemy join two ſhips, about four miles 1 
Madras road with the reinforcements from to lee ward, and at the ſame time hauling, their be 
England, failed on the twenty ſeventh of wind to the weſtward, and ſeeming to form tl 
March with the Yarmouth, Elizabeth, Tyger, |the line a-head; and the Yarmouth's maſts, Ic 
Weymouth, Cumberland, Newcaſtle, Salif- | yards, fails, and rigging, as well as the Eliza- a 
bury, Queenborough, and Protector ſtore- beth's, Tyger's, and Saliſbury's, being ſo * 
ſnip in order to get to windward of St. David's much damaged as to prevent their keeping up F 
to intercept the French ſquadron, which he with the ſhips that were in the rear during the 
had reaſon to expect. | engagement, who had received but little 8 
On the twenty ninth in the morning he damage, and night approaching, the admiral F 
ſaw ſeven ſhips in St. David's road getting followed the enemy as well as he could, ſtand- P. 
under ſail, and two cruizing in the offing, ing to the S. W. in order, if poſſible, to keep 2 
and immediately gave chace. The ſeven to windward of them, in hopes of being able 1 
ſhips ſtood off under their topſails, and being |to engage them next morning; but as they t 
joined by the two ſhips in the offing, formed | ſhewed no lights, nor made any night ſignals ; 
the line of battle a head. The admiral judg- | that could be obſerved, he did not fee them in t 
ed it neceſſary to form his line of battle alſo; | the night nor next morning; and therefore d 
but as ſoon as his ſhips had got into their concluding they had weathered him in the U 
Ration, being nearly within a random ſhot of | night by being able to carry more fail, he con- * 
the enemy, bore down upon the Zodiaque, | tinued his endeavours to work up after them t 
on board which ſhip M. d'Ache wore a cor- until ſix in the morning ot the firſt of May, 3 
nette; but obſerving the Newcaſtle and Wey- when finding he loſt ground conſiderably, he t 
mouth did not bear away at the ſame, he came to an anchor about three leagues north- a 
made their ſignals. 0 ward of Madraſs, and ſent an officer to ow i 
| chic 


anchor in St. David's road when they arrived 
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chief of that ſettlement for intelligence, who 
informed him that the Bien-Aime of ſeventy 
four guns had received ſo much damage in the 
action, that they were obliged to run her on 


ſhore a little to the ſouthward of Alem-| 
parve, where the French ſquadron was at 
anchor. | | 


y 


The French arrived in St. David's road at 
nine in the morning, the day before the admi- 
ral fell in with them, and had not landed any 
troops when they engag d. M. Lally on their 
arrival, went to Pondicherry on board the 
Comte de Provence, accompanied by the 
Diligent trigate, which were the two ſhips tha: 
joined the French ſquadron after they bore 
away. The Bridgwater and Triton being at 


| 


were ſo ſurrounded, that their captains found 
there was no poſſibility of eſcaping, and there- 
fore ran there ſhips on ſhore, burned them, | 
and retired to the fort with all their men. 
The admiral had not any certain account 


of the enemy's loſs, but according to the 
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caſtle, to be caſhiered from his majeſty's 
ſervice, and captain William Brereton of the 
Cumberland, to loſe one year's rank as a poſt 
captain. | 
Admiral Pocock, having repaired the moſt 
material damages of his ſhips, put to ſea the 
tenth of May, with an intent to get up to 
fort St. David; but was not able to effect 
it. He got ſight of Pondicherry on the 
thirtieth, and the next morning the French 
iquadron, which had been there ever ſince 
the fifth ſtood out of the road, and got away, 
notwithſtanding the admiral's utmoſt endea- 
vours to come up with them. On the fixth 
of June, upon receiving an account that fort 
St. David's had ſurrendered to the French, 
he judged it prudent to return immediately ta 
Madraſs to refreſh his ſquadron. 8 

The admiral failed again on the twenty 


th of July in queſt of the enemy, and on 


the twenty ſeventh in the evening got within 


three leagues of Pondicherry road, where he 


perceived their ſquadron at anchor, conſiſting 


reports of the Dutch, and ſeveral French} of eight fail of the line, and a frigatz. They 


officers, they had fix hundred men killed in 
the action, and many more wounded. I he 
loſs on our part was only twenty nine killed, 
and eighty nine wounded. The action 
was about ſeven leazues W. by N. of Alem. 
parve. 

The admiral obſerves, that commodore 
Stephens, the captains Latham and Somerſet 
who were in the van, and alſo captain Kem- 
penfelr, the commodore's captain, behaved 
as became gallant officers : and that captain 
Harriſon's behaviour, as well as that of all 
the officers and mcn belonging to the Yar- 
mouth, gave him ſenſible latisfaction: and 
that had the captains in the rear done their 
duty as well, he ſhould have commanded 
them with great pleaſure: bt their manner 
of acting in the engagement appeared ſo faulty, 
that on his return to Madrais, he ordered. a 
court-martial to aſſemble, and enquire into 
their conduct. In conſ:quence of this, cap- 
tain Nicholas Vincent was ſentenced to be 
diſmiſſed from the command of the Wey- 


mouth: captain George Legge of the New- 


got under fail the next morning and ſtood to 
the ſouthward. The admiral made the ſig- 


nal to chace, and endeavoured to weather 
them, as the moſt probable means of bring- 
ing them to action, which however he was 
not able to accompliſh till the third of Auguſt, 


when taking the advantage of. the ſea breeze, 


he got the weather gage and brought on the 
engagement about one o'clock. M. d'Ache 
let his foreſail, and bore away in about ten 
minutes, his ſquadron following his example, 
and continuing a running fight in a very 
Irregular manner till three o'clock. The 
admiral then made the ſignal for a general 
chace; upon which the French cut away their 
boats, and made all the ſail they could; he 
purſued them till it was dark, when they 
eſcaped by ovut-failing him and got into 
Pondicherry road. The admiral anchored. 
with his ſquadron the ſame evening off Carri- 
cal a French ſettlement. | 
The loſs of men in this action on our part 
was only thirty one killed, and one hundred 
and ſixteen wounded ; among the latter were 
commodo . 
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commodore Stephens, and captain Martin. 
The behaviour of the officers and men, in 
general, on this occaſion was entirely to the 
admiral's ſatisfaction. _ 

The French ſquadron continued in Pondi- 


cherry road until the third of September 


when they failed for the iſlands to clean and 
refit; two of their ſhips being in a very bad 
condition, and the others conſiderably da- 
maged. By the beſt accounts, their loſs 1n 
this laſt amounted to five hundred and forty 
killed and wounded. 

The company's ſhip the Pitt arrived at 
Madraſs on the fourteenth of September, with 
colonel Draper on board, and a detachment 
of his regiment, 

On the twelfth of December the French 

army made a motion towards Choultry plain, 
and were cannonaded by the Engliſh who 
killed about forty of them, vithout ſuſ- 


taining any loſs on their ſide, hey marched. 


in three diviſions, one directly towards the 
Engliſh, one towards Egmore, and the other 
down St. Thome road. The colonels Law- 
rence and Draper fearing this Jaſt might get 
poſſeſſion of the iſland bridge, retired to the 
Hand : and the ſame morning part came into 
the garriſon, and part took poſſeſſion of the 
poſts in the Black Town. The ſame morn- 
ing the French hoiſted their flag at Egmore 
and St. Thome. The thirteenth every thing 
was quiet, not a gun firing on either ſide, 
The fourteenth in the morning, the enemy 
marched their whole force to attack the Black 
Town. Our ſmall parties retreated into the 
garriſon, and about an hour after, a grand 
fally was made, commanded by colonel 
Draper. The regiment 'of Lorrain was ſur- 
prized, and a very hot action enſued. Co- 
lonel Drayer acquitted himſelf with amazing 
valour, and if he had been vigorouſly ſuſ- 
tained, would have foiled the enemy conſi- 
gerably. Another attempt was afterwards 
made upon the town, but the enemy was 
obliged to retire and even abandon the 
undertaking. | EOS 
Having thus recited with all conſiſtent 
brevity, the moſt momentous tranſactions, 


| 


both naval and military, that occurred this 
memorable year in the Eaſt-Indies, we paſs 
on to exhibit a ſummary view of the opera- 
tions performed by the allied army during 
this campaign on the continent of Europe, 
where the war was proſecuted with the ut- 
moſt virulence, Ds 

A farmer of the revenue arrived at Ha- 
nover from Paris, about the cloſe of laſt year, 
in order to receive the revenues of that elec. 
torate, together with thoſe of all other coun. 
tries as ſhould be reduced by the armies of 
the moſt Criſtian king. At the ſame time 
a decree was publiſhed at Paris, by which it 
appeared that the court of Verſailles had de- 
termined the government and ſyſtem of the 
electorate, contrary to an expreſs article of 
the capitulation granted to the city of Hano- 
ver, when it ſurrendered, The French there. 
fore had no right to complain of the infraction 
of articles, as they themſelves had ſet the ex- 
ample, 

The landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, alarmed at 
theſe proceedings, ſollicited a treaty with the 
French king, whereby the former was injoin- 
ed not to act directly or indirectly againſt his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty ; and the latter to af- 
ford him the moſt ſpeedy and effectual ſuc- 
cours, if his eſtates ſhould be attacked, in 
conſequence of this treaty. 

Nor was the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel the 
only prince alarmed by the progreſs of the 
French arms. The duke cf Brunſwic, though 
now nearly connected with his Britannic 
majeſty, in order to detach himſelf from the 
deſperate fortune of Hanover, concluded a 
treaty with the courts of Vienna and Ver- 
ſailles, ten days after the former convention 


was ſigned, 


Prince Ferdinand, who was now inveſted 
with the command of the Hanoverian army, 
was greatly alarmed at the news of this trea- 
ty, and determined to fruſtrate the expecta- 
tions of the French king. He had received 
orders to reſume the operations of the war 
againſt the enemy, and thought proper to 
detain the troops of Brunſwic, and alto his 
nephew, the hereditary prince, notwithſtand- 

ing 
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family. He peremptorily demanded the re- 
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ing the treaty ſigned by his brother, who! 
eee; to prince Ferdi- 
nand, complaining of his having ſeduced his 
troops, decoyed his ſon, and 5 raced his 


turn of his troops; and- threatened, in caſe 
of refuſal, to apply more effectual methods. 
But prince Ferdinand adhered to his pur- 
poſe : he detained both the troops and here- 
ditary prince, who being fond of the ſervice, 
ſoon ſignalized himſelf by many valiant feats, 


and was juſtly conſidered as one of the firſt] i 


military geniuſes of the age. 

The court of Verſailles now publiſhed a 
virulent memorial againſt his Britannic ma 
jeſty, on the violation of the treaty ſigned at 
Cloſter-Seven;” but an anſwer ſoon appear- 
ed, which refuted every article of the charge, 
and fully juſtified the conduct of his Britan- 
nic majeſty. 

' About the middle of February, prince 
Ferdinand, being joined by a body of Pruſſian 
horſe, under the command of the prince of 
Holſtein-Gottorp, the whole army was put 
in motion, and advanced to the country of 
Bremen. The enemy were ſoon diſlodged 
from Rottenburg, Otterſburg, and Verden, | 
they alſo abandoned the city of Bremen on 
the approach of the Hanoverian army, who 
took poſſeſſion of it without oppoſition. 
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were convinced they mult ſdon abatitſba 
theit tity, and Yreaded the abuſes and cruel- 
ties they had eaten to fear would Be prac- 
tiſed bn that occafion. But they were hay 
pily rr by the ingenuous behi- 
viour of their ggvernor, the duke of-Raridan; 
who not only kept the ſoldlers within the 


bounds of the moſt rigid diſcipline, but 


even ordered the large magazine of provi- 
ſions to be ſold at a low rate, after diſttibut- 
ing a confiderable quantity to the poor. Ar 
inſtance of humanity, mvte hbhorary co that 
nobleman, than titles of dignity, or Hutels 
of victory. > neo iy 
The French army now retired to Hameten, 
leaving a conſiderable detachment under 
count Chabot, at Hoya, a ſtrong fott upon 
the Weſer, and a place of ſo much impor. 
tance, that prince Ferdinand determined to 
drive the enemy from it. The hereditdry 
prince of Brunfwic was appointed for this 
ſervice, with four batralions of foot, and 4 
detachment of light horſe. The prince, pleaſ- 
ed with an opportunity of diſplaying his mi- 
litary talents, undertook the expedition with 
alacrity. He had a broad and deep river to 
paſs, and no means of tranſporting his. men 
but a ſingle float, and even this was ſoon 
rendered uſeleſs by a ſtrong wind, which aroſe 
about the time that one half of his troops had 


In the mean time the duke de Richelieu| paſſed over. By this accident, all commu- 


q 


had been recalled, and the count de Clermont 
now commanded the French forces. The' 
appointment of this general was at once a- 
greeable to the army, and the ſubjects of 
Hanover; Richelieu having treated them 
with great inhumanity. The count, perceiv- 


nication was cur off between the prince and 


a large part of his detachment; while the 


party he was going to diſlodge was ſuperior 
to his whole force. Thus embaraſſed, the 
prince formed and executed a plan, worthy 
the moſt renowned of warriors: he deter- 


ing that it would be impoſſible for him, mined not to ſpend any time in bringing 
with the wretched remnant of the French} over the reſt of his troops, but to puſh on 


army, to oppoſe prince Ferdinand in the fie ld, 


. . . 0 [| 
with ſucceſs, or even maintain the footing} 


his predeceſſor had gained, retreated as the 
allies advanced, with ſuch precipitation, 
as frequently to leave his fick, and the 
greater part of his' baggage and artillery 
behind. | 

The inhabitants of Hanover, perceiving 
the French were not able to face the alles, 
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with ſuch reſolution as could not fail of in- 
timidating the enemy, and giving him an 
opportunity of attacking them with ſucceſs, 
notwithſtanding the ſmall number of his 
forces. Accordingly the detachment was 


x hal diſtant from the place, another ac- 
6 H | cident 


motion efore five in the morning, ad 
| marched with the utmoſt expedition directly 
to Hoya. When they were only mile and 


+ my: An intrepid reſolution was now the only 
re 


marched with the utmoſt expedition to the 


men killed and wounded, but took ſix hundred | 


advantage reſulting to either party, and the 


defended by a garriſon of four thouſand men, 
Pho in nine days ſurrendered themſelves. 
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- _ cident had nearly , defeated the ſuc- 


he latter, furrounded with difficulties. and 


diſtreſs, marched towards the Rhine, in three 


fired, by miſtake, upon four of the enemy's columns. 


ns, who were patrolling in the neigh- 
The fire 


bourhood of the place. e was caught p 
cantoned the allied army in the, biſhopric of 


from man to man, till at length it became ge- 
neral; and could not fail gf alarming the ene- 


uree, and was accordingly aſſumed. They 


town, and attacked the enemy at the bridge ; 
a fierce fire enſued, without any apparant 


ground was ſo uneven, that the prince- could 
not bring up his whole detachment. Senſi- 
ble of this difficulay, he formed the deſign | 
of attacking the enemy in the rear; but to 
carry this ſcheme into. execution, it was ne 
ceſſary to make a circuit about the town, 
Every thing fucceeded to his wiſh : the attack 
was made with fixed bayonets, and a terrible 
laughter enſued. The French abandoned the 
bridge, and fled in con'uſion ; and the prince, 
having diſlodged the enemy, rejoined the other 
part of his detachment. The count de Chabot 
threw himſelf, with two battalions, into the 
caſtle, and determined to defend the place 
to the laſt extremity, but ſoon. after capitu- 
ted, by which his garriſon marched out wich 
all the honours of war; but their cannon, | 
ſtores, and ammunition, were ſurrendered to 
the victor. The prince had about an hundred 


and ſeventeen priſoners. By this action a place | 
of the utmoſt importance, and which open- 
ed a paſſage over the Weſer, was ſecured to 
the a army. This was the firſt 
exploit of the hereditary prince, whoſe mili- 
tary conduct afterwards inone with diſtinguiſh- 
ed luſtre. . | | 

The hereditary. prince, being now returned | 
from Hoya, inveſted Minden, which was 


| 


| 


- priſoners of war. About the ſame time ſeveral | 


Prince F erdinand Snding it impoſſible to 
revent the French from paſſing the Rhine, 


Munſter, but did not remain long inactive. 
About the latter end of May, he ordered a 
detachment to paſs the Rhine at Duyſburgh, 
under the command of colonel Scheither, who 
executed his orders without loſs of time, de- 
feated three battalions of che enemy, and took 
five pieces of cannon. | 
On the ſeventh of June, the whole army 
paſſed the Rhine, on a bridge conſtructed for 
that purpoſe, defeated a body of French ca- 


valry, and obtained ſeveral other advantages 


over the enemy. f 
If the annals of France can boaſt a mo- 


narch of the laſt age, who paſſed the Rhine 
unoppoſed, at the head of a powerful army; 
it may be recorded to the honour of the ene. 
mies of France, that they paſſed the river, in 
preſence of an army of that nation, compoſed 
of fifty thouſand men; and we appeal to the 
impartral world for a deciſion of ſuperiority. 
The French army retired as the prince ad- 


vanced, till the count de Clermont, in order to 


ſtop, if poſſible, the progreſs of the allies, 
took poſſeſſion of an ad antageous camp, near 
Rhinefeldt, which he fortified with a ſtrong en- 
trenchment, and determined to walt for their 
reinforcements. IT 
Prince Ferdinand finding it imp-afticable 
to attack the French camp, found means to 
turn their left flank. towards the convent of 
Campe, which obliged the enemy to quit a 


very advantageous poſt, and retire to Nys, a 


Ettle higher up the river, whence the count de 
Clermont detached a conſiderable corps, under 
the command of the count de St. Germain, 
to take poſt at Crevelt, ſituated in a plain 
between his army and the camp of the allies, 
which fronted the town of Meurs. Prince 


Ferdinand, having made a diſpoſition for at- 


cirmiſhes happened between the advanced | tacking the enemy, ard carefully reconnoiter- 
| 2 of the Hanoverian and French armies, ed the ſituation of their camp; aſſigned the 


but always to the advantage of the former, 


command of his whole left wing, conſiſting of 


eighteen 
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drons, to lieutenant-general Sporcken; the 
conduct of the right wing, compoſed of ſix- 
teen battalions, and fourteen ſquadrons, was 


the prince of Holſtein; while the hereditary 


ted in the village of Pandendeike; and a bat- 


the country, rendered the execution extremely 


from the ſteeple of St. Anthony, the prinee 


and Anrath; but, in order to keep them in 


forcements to the left, where the chief attack 


action began with a ſevere cannonading on the 


part of prince Ferdinand, which, though 
reſolutionat 


eighteen battalions, and twenty-eight ſqua- 


conferred on the hereditary prince, and ma- 
jor general Wagenheim; the ſquadrons, with 
the addition of two regiments of Pruſſian dra- 
goons, were under the immediate dire tion of 


prince commanded the infantry. The light 
troops, conliſting of five ſquadrons of Heſ- 
fans, were divided between the prince of 
Holſtein and general Sporcken. Major 
Luckner's ſquadron, together with Scheither's 
corps, were ordered to obſerve the flank of 
the enemy's right, and were accordingly poſ- 
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well ſupported, did not drive the French from 
their cover ; he therefore determined to dif- 
lodge them, by a cloſe attack of the infan- 
try. The hereditary pr.nce accordingly; ad- 
vanced with the whole front, and an obſti- 
nate action enſued. In the mean time, the 
cavalry on the right attempted in vain to pe- 
netrate through the wood on the other ſide, 
where the enemy had raiſed two batteries, 
which were ſuſta ned by forty ſquadrons of 

horſe, : | 234 *%"," 
In this manner the action continued till five 
in the afternoon, when the grenadiers col- 
lecting all their ſtrength, forced the intrench- 
ments in the wood, which were lined with the 
French infantry. Theſe giving way, abandon- 
ed the wood in the utmoſt diſorder; but the 


talion of the troops of Wolfenbuttle was left | purſuit was checked by the conduct and re- 


in the town of Hulſte, to cover the rear of the 
army. The intention of prince Ferdinand was 
to attack the left flank of the enemy, but the 
woods and ditches that interſected this part of 


difficult. TRE 
After viewing the poſition of the enemy, 


procured guides for the different bodies, and 
putting himſelf at the head of the grenadiers, 
proceeded to the right, in order to attack the 
enemy's left flank, by the villages of Worſt 


ſuſpence with regard to his main deſign, he 
directed the generals Sporcken and Oberg to 
advance ag inſt them, by the way of Crevelt, 
and St. Anthony, and to be careful in the 
diſpoſal of their artillery; that the enemy 
might be prevented from ſending any rein- 


was intended. 

Theſe precautions being taken, prince Fer- 
dinand continued his march, at the head of 
the grenadiers, to the valley of Anrath, where 
he fell in with an advanced party of the 
French, who, after a few diſcharges of mul- 
quetry, retired to the camp, and gave the 
alarm. About one in the afternoon, the 


ſolution of the enemy's cavalry, which main- 
tained their ground, and. covered the foot in 
their retreat to Nuys, notwithſtanding a dread- 
ful fire from the artillery of the allies, and the 
vigorous attacks of the Hanoverian horſe, who 
had by this time found means to regain the 
plain, The ſucceſs of the day was in a great 
meaſure owing to the artillery on the left and 
in the center, which did great execution, 
while prince Ferdinand proſecuted his attack 
on the other qua ter. | | 

In this ation, ſeven thouſand of the French 
troops were killed, wounded, and taken pri- 
ſoners; and ſeveral ſtandards, colours, and 
pieces of cannon, fell into the hands of 
the allies, who loſt about fifteen hundred 
men. 

The victory gained at Crevelt by prince 
Ferdinand, redounds to the honour of him- 
ſelf and troops; but it was neither entire nor 
deciſive. At the ſame time impartiality muſt 
acknowledge, that the enemy exhibited 
ſignal marks of military ſkill, and heroic 
valour.. 2 

Soon after this action, the count de Clen_ 
mont reſigned his command, which was con 
ferred on M. de Contades, and the army wa- 
conſiderably reinforced. This general threa.s 
ened to attack prince Ferdinand in his turt- 
and made ſome motions in conſequence of thq, 
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reſoluition; but was ted in his pur- 
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koff, who was poſted on the right of the 


uit by rhe little river Erff, behind. which the Rhine; burning the bridge at Rhees, mak. 
1 reſolved to continue quiet, till he ſhould] ing himſelf maſter of the magazine, and pre- 


be joined by the. body 
der the command b 
rough the firſt diviſion of which had juſt 
landed at Embden. He was 

the prince of Yſenburgh, who commanded the 
Heſſian troops, would be able for ſome time 


to find ſufficient employ to occupy Soubiſe, 


who lately marched from Hanau, with. a de- 


ſign to penetrate into the landgrave of Hefle- 
Caffe af a his van-guard had been ſurprized 
and cut to pieces by the militia of the country. 
This circumſtance induced. prince Ferdinand 
to hope that the operations of the enemy 


would be retarded, until himſelf, with the af- 


fiſtance of the Britiſh troops, ſhould be in a 


condition of paſling the Maiſe, and trans 


ferring the ſeat of war into the enemy's 
nnr „„ HE 
But after he had, in proſecution of this 
deſign, marched to Ruremond, upon the 
Maecſe, an account arrived which diſcon- 
cer ted all his meaſures. The duke de Brog- 
lio, at the head of a very powerful corps, de- 
tached from the prir ce of Soubiſc's army, 
defeated: the prince of Yſenburgh, at San- 
gerhauſen, on the twenty-third of July; and 
the enemy, in conſequence cf this ad- 
vantage, became maſters of the Weſer, 


which opened them a free paſſage into Weſt- 


phalia. . 1 br C 

This unfortunate check totally. fruftrated 
the plan of prince Ferdinand, .and induced 
him to repaſs the Rhine, after having of- 
fered the enemy battle, which they thought 
proper. to decline, though the river was 


ſo. ſwelled with the heavy rains, that the 
bridge at the Rees had been for ſome time 


=O OR 
M. de Chevert, one of the ableſt com- 
manders in the French army, in conſequence 


of; theſe. miſadventures which attended the- 
allies, formed a plan, which, if it had ſuc- 

ceeded, muſt have greatly embarraſſed the 
| Frvation of prince Ferdinand. Chevert had 
_ gojected a ſcheme for diſlodging baron Im- * 


9 


ody of Britiſh troops un- 
of the duke of Marlbo- 


perſuaded that 


venting the junction of the Britiſh and Hano- 
verian forces. To execute this plan, he united 
ſeveral detachments from the garriſon of 
Woſel, to a conſiderable corps, originally in- 
tended for the ſiege of Dufleldorp. His 
whole force amounted to twelve thouſand 
men, while the troops under Imhoff did not 
exceed three thouſand. - | 

As ſoon as the Hanoverian general waz 
appriſed of the deſign of Chevert, he did all 
that could be done to defeat it. Perſuaded 
that the ſwell of the river had rendered it 
impoſſible for him to teceive any aſſiſtance 
from prince Ferdinand, and that he had no- 
thing to rely on but his own genius, and the 
valour of his troops; he reſolved to quit his 
poſt, and meet the enemy. Obſerving tha 


, 


cult ground, he did not loſe a moment in 
beginning the action. He ordered a ſmall 
party, poſted in a little coppice, to. fall up» 
on the enemy's left, which he perceived to 
be uncovered; and appointed the fire of this 


and begin the attack with fixed bayonets, 
The French being attacked in ſo vigorous 
and unexpected a manner, fel! into confuſion, 
and in lefs than half an hour fled from the 
field of battle, Jeaving eleven pieces of can» 
non, and all their baggage, to the Hanove- 


priſoners, and drove them under the cannon 
of Weſel. This ſignal advantage obtained 
over ſo great a ſuperiority, was not more 
bravely obtained than wiſely improved. Im- 
hoff, having taken proper meaſures for ſe- 
curing his magazine, quitted bis poſt at 
Meer; and being reinforced by ſeveral par- 
ties, who had paſſed the river in boats, he 
marched with the utmoſt expedition to- 
wards the route of the Engliſh. forces, 
and happily effected a junction, which 
had hitherto been attended with ſo many dit- 


ficulties. : my 
| | rinct 


the French were paſſing through very diffi. 


party as a ſignal for all the reſt to advance, 


rians, who took three hundred and fifty- four 
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Prince Ferdinand was determined to force 
the town ef Wachtendonock, which though 
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| portunity of ſignalizing themſelves in the 
field. The effects of a long and tedious 


anfortified, is a poſt of great importance, | march however wete ſeverely felt by them in 


being ſituated on an iſland ſurrounded by the 


, 


general, and proved fatal to their commander, 


tiver Niers, and therefore extremely difficult] the duke of Marlborough, who died of a dy- 


of acceſs, The hereditary prince, always 
fiſt in every active ſervice, was appointed 
to the execution of this deſign, The enemy 
oh his approach drew up the bridge; and 
the prince perceiving, that if he attempted 
to drive them from that ſtation, they would 
have time to recollect themſelves from their 
ſurprize ; he therefore threw himſelf into the 
river, and his grenadiers, animated by fo 


ſentery, at Munſter, 

la the mean time, the French miniſtry prac- 
tiſed divers arts, to elude the circumſpection 
of the Engliſh cruizers; in order to tranſ- 
port to their colony of Canada, a ſupply, of 
troops, artillery, ammunition, and other mi- 
litary ſtores. While the convoys were get- 
ting ready for failing in one port, they aſſem- 
bled tranſports in another, to divert the atten- 


gallant an example, plunged in after him, | tion of the Engliſh from the real object of 


and attacking the enemy furiouſly with their 
bayonets, drove them in a few minutes from 
their poſt. The French, intimidated by the 


uncommon reſolution which appeared in 


theſe preparations. They ventured out 
in boiſterous weather, when the Britiſh 
cruizers could net block up their har- 
bours, and choſe to ſail in ſtorms, and tem- 


theſe late actions, thought proper to avoid] peſts for the relief of their American ſettle- 


an engagement, a failure in which, on their 


part, might be attended with the moſt fatal 
conſequences. 


Soon after this action, prince Ferdinand 
endeavoured to paſs the Rhine at Rhineberg, 
but the river had overflowed its banks to 
ſuch a degree, that here, as well as at the 
Rhees, the ſhore was inacceſſible. He there- 
fore found it neceſſary to march further 
down the river, and lay a bridge at Grie- 
thuyzen. The enemy had prepared four 
veſſels for the demolition of this bridge, but 
they were all taken before they could put 
the deſign in execution. 


Soon after, the junction of the Britiſh forces| 


was completed; but the armies on the 


ments. p N 
In order to elude the Britiſh ſquadrons ſta- 


| tioned at Hallifax, or cruizing on the banks 


of Newfoundland, or in the gulph of St. 
Laurence, they had recourſe todivers ſchemes. 
They ſometimes ventured to navigate the ri- 
ver before it was clear of the ice, and while 
the Engliſh ſquadron continued in the har- 
bours of Nova Scotia ; ſometimes they wait- 
ed on the coaſt of Newfoundland for ſuch 
thick fogs, as might conceal them from the 
Britiſh cruizers, and ſometimes penetrated 
through a dangerous paſſage, called the ſtraiti 
of Belliſle. 

The French, convinced at length of the 
impracticability of their plan, re- expecting 


Rhine were ſo nearly matched, that no the invaſion of Great-Britain, laid up their 
memorial feat was atchieved by either] large ſhips of war, which in this reduced ſtate 


ide, during the remainder of the cam- 
paign. | 


of their navy could not but be uſeleſs, and 


{ encouraged the fitting out of ſtout privateers, 


rince Ferdinand now retired into Weft- | which greatly annoyed the commerce of 


phalia, and fixed his head quarters at Mun- 
iter; while Contades encamped near Ham, 
upon the Lippe, and extended his troops in 
ſuch a manner, as to command the whole 
courſe of the Rhine on both ſides. The cam- 
paign was fo far advanced before the Britiſh 
troops joined the army, that they had no op- 
Vol. II. Nux. 56 


Great-Britain and Ireland, by cruizing in the 
ſeas of Europe and America. Some of them 
lay cloſe in the harbours of the channel fac- 
ing the coaſt of England, and darted out 
occaſionally on the trading ſhips of that na- 
tion, as they received intelligence from boats 
N for that purpoſe. Some took up 
61 cheir 
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"their Ration in the north ſea, where a great| 
number of captures were made on the coaſt 
of Scotland, and others cruized in the chops 

of the channel, and to the weſtward of Ire-. 
land. But the greater number infeſted the 
ſeas, in the nighbourhood of the Leeward 
iſlands in the Weſt Indies, where they made 

a prodigious number of captures, and 
conveyed them to cheir own ſettlements in 
eſe parts. 

During the ar 1 this year, many cap. 
tures were made of ſhips belonging to the 
Dutch, who had for ſome time carried on a 
very conſiderable trade, not only by taking 
the fair advantages of their neutrality, but 
alſo in ſupplying the French with naval 
ſtores, and tranſporting the produce of their 
ſugar colonies, as carriers hired by the pro- 
prietors. The Engliſh government, juſtly 
incenſed at this unfair commerce, iſſued or- 
ders far their cruizers to ftop: all neutral 
ſhips, that ſhould have French property on 
board, and theſe. orders were punctually exe 
cuted. - A great number of Dutch ſhips: 
were taken and condemned as: legal prizes 
bothin England and Jamaica. Theſe proceed. 
ings irritated the Dutch merchants to ſuch 
a degree, that they preſented a memorial te 
the ſtates, expreſſing their deſign of reſenting 
this proceeding, and offering to aim at their 
own expence, in order to protect their trade: | 
but the princeſs. of Orange, by exerting all 
her power and influence with the ſtates, pre- 
vented matters from coming to 2 Hee) 
extrem ty. . | 

The time of prorogation being expired; 
che ſeſſion of parliament was opened by com- 
miſñon on the twenty third of November, 
his- maj jeſty being indiſpoſed; when the lord 
keeper.told them, that his majeſty had di- 
— the lords of the commiſſion to aſſure 
his parliament, of his having always receiv- 
ed the he higheſt ſatisfaction in being able to 
lay- before. them any events, that tended 
to promote the honour and intereſt of his 
kingdom; that in conſequence of their ad- 
vice and enabled by their aſſiſtance, his ma- 
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cute the war with. vigour, in order to obtain 
a "ſafe and honourable eace ; that the con- 
queſts of the ſtrong 55 rt of Loviſbourgh, 
with the iſlands of Clipe Breton and St. John, 
the demolition of Fort Frontenac, and the 
reduction of Senegal, could not fail of bring- 
ing great diſtreſs" on the French commerce 
and colonies, '.and in proportion to pro- 
cure great an to thoſe of Great-Bri- 
tain. 

He obſerved that France had bern con- 
vinced, that while her forces were ſent out to 
invade and ravage the . dominions of her 
neighbours; her own coaſts are not 1 
ſible to his majeſty's fleets and armies: ; 
truth which ſhe had experienced i in the de. 


molition of Cherburg. He told them, that 


in Germany his majeſty's good brother the 
king of Pruſſia, and prince Ferdinand of 


Brunſwick, had wholly engaged the atten- 


tion of the armies of France and her confe- 


rates; that their ſucceſſes 9 under God, 
ravery of his 


to their able conduct, and the 
majeſty's troops, and thoſe of the allies had 
been ſignal and glorious. 


The king moreover commanded them to 
declare, that the common cauſe of liberty 
and :independency was ſtill making glorious 
efforts, againſt the unnatural union formed to 


oppreſs; that the commerce of his ſubjects, 
the ſource of national riches had by the care 
and vigilance of the officers of his majeſty's 


fleet, flouriſhed in a manner not to be èqval- 


led at ſuch a time. In this ſtate of things 
the king thought it unneceſſary, to uſe many 
words' to perſuade them to bear up againſt 
all difficulties, effectually to defend his ma- 


jeſty, and vigorouſly to ſupport the king of 


Pruſſia and the reſt of the allies, in order to 
reduce their enemies to equitable terms of 
accommedation. He obſerved to the houſe 
of commons, that the uncommon extent of 
this war, had unavoidably incurred uncom- 
mon expences, and that his majeſty ſincerely 
lamented the burthen of his people; that the 
ſeveral eſtimates were ordered to be laid be- 
fore them, and that he deſired only ſuch ſup- 
plies, as were requiſite to proſecute the war 


zeſty. had exerted "his endeavours,” to proſe- 


with 
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with advantage, and adequate to the neceſ- 


ſary ſervices. In the laſt place he aſſured them, 


that the king took ſo much ſatisfaction in that 


harmony which ſubſiſted among his faithful 


ſubjects, that it was more proper for him to 
thank them for it, than to repeat his exhor- 
fations to it; that this union was more ef- 
pecially neceſſary in the preſent critical junc- 
ture, and his majeſty ' doubted not, but the 
effects the nation had found from 

it, would effectually induce them to purſue 
It, 40 | | 
Both houſes preſented addreſſes to the 
throne, full of expreſſions; of their ſteady zeal 
and unſhaken loyalty to his majeſty's perſon. 
They congratulated him on the ſucceſs of 
his arms, and promiſed to ſupport the 


* 


meaſures of him and his allies with the utmoſt 


alacrity. ' ; 14 EST : , f 
A. D. 1759; It is difficult to determine, 
wh: ther meaſures. were now concerted with 


more political ſagacity, or executed with 


more patriotic fidelity. The navy was aug- 
mented and repaired, a proclamation was 
iſſued, offering a conſiderable bounty to every 
ſeamen, and able landmen, who ſhould before 
a certain day, enter into his majeſty's ſervice: 
Many cities, towns, corporations, and even in- 
dividuals joined the government in offering 
bounties; ſo general was the approbation of 
the miniſtry, and deſire of humbling the inſo 
lent foe. Such was the ſtate of commerce 
in this metropolis even in theſe expenſive 
times, that the citizens of London found 
leiſure to plan, and funds to execute magni- 
ficent works of art, for the ornament and | 
conveniences of that meridian of trade and 
opulence, They obtained an act of parlia- 
ment empowering them to build a new bridge 
over the Thames, from Black friars to the 
oppolite ſhore, about midway between thoſe of 
London and Weſtminſter. 5 

By this time, the French navy was not on- 
Iy much reduced but the major part of the 
numerous privateers which they had fitted 
out, on lay ing up their large ſhips war. Many 
Engliſh ſhips of the line as well as frigates 
were ordered to cruize in different. latitudes 


= 
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of Europe and America; and were in general 


trade of France was interrupted, and its ſub- 
jects impoveriſned. 

The French, grown deſperate by a ſeries 
of loſſes, ſeemed now to act like a perſon of 
deſperate fortune, and venture all upon one 


were filled with preparations for an invaſion 
of Great Britain; nay to ſuch a degree of mi- 
litary phrenzy were they wrought, that they 
talked of triple embarkation. M. Thurot 
was to command a ſmall ſquadron, and ſeveral 
tranſports from Dunkirk, which it was imagin- 
ed, were intended for Scotland. Thus perſon, 
from maſter of a merchantman, became cap- 
tain of a privateer, in which capacity he great- 
ly annoyed the trade of England, and ac- 
quired renown for courage and conduct, which 
the king's ſervice. 

The deſign againſt England was to have 
been attempted from Havre de Grace, and 
other ports of Normandy, in flat-bottamed 
boats: The third embarkation, which_ was 


4 


ſuppoſed againſt Ireland, was to be made from 


Vienna, in Lower Brittany, where a large 
body was aſſembled, under the command of 
the duke d'Aquilon, governor of that province. 
This embarkation was to be covered by a fleet 


the utmoſt expedition at Breſt. But ſuch 
meaſures were taken to fruſtrate their deſigns, 
that there was little probability of their being 


with his ſquadron, was ftationed before Dun- 
kirk; and admiral Hawke, with a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron blocked vp the French fleet in Breſt 
while a ſmaller iquadron under the command 
of captain Duff, kept a watch on the port of 
Vannes. | . 

With regard to the preparations at Havre, 
admiral Rodney was ſent with a ſmall ſquadron 
of ſhips and bombs, not only to prevent the 
French flat bottomed boats from failing, 
but to defeat the project by bombarding the 
place. He arrived before Havre on the ſe- 


cond of July, and anchored the next day in 
the 


remarkably ſucceſsful; by which means the 


ſingle ſtake. With this view all their ports 


at length recommended him to a command in 


under M. de Conflans, then fitting out with 


executed with ſucceſs. Commodore Boys, 
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the road, where after making 

- diſ-ofitions, the bomba proceeded to place 
Hen Elres in th: narrow Channel of the ri- 
ver kading to tiorifleur. About ſeven in che 
evening, two of the bombs were ſtationed, as 
well as the reſt early the next morning and 
continued the bombardment for fifty two hours, 


n 


without the leaſt intermiſſion, with fuch ſue- 


OF ENGLAND. 


de la Clue ſeized the opportunity of failing, in 
hopes ef paſſing the ſtrait's mouth unobſerved, 
though his fleet conſiſted of twelot large ſhips, 
neee 


ceſs, that the town was ſeveral times in flames, - 
and their J 
ule of the flat bottomed boats burnt with grea 
fury for ſix hours, notwithſtanding the coati- 
nual efforts of ſeveral hundred men to extin 
gui it. Many of the flat bottomed boats 
were overturned and deſtroyed by the exploſion, 
of the ſhells. During this attack, the enemy's 
troops which appeared very numerous, were 
continually erecting 


of the inhabitants was fo great, that they for- 


ſook the place, which was ſet on fire in ſeveral] but finding the 


-- parts, and barnt with great fury 
ſmall ſquadron, was ſufficient to terrify a 
whole town, defended by a large body of for- 
ces, as well as to convince the enemy of the 
abſurdity of their attempt, at a time, when 


their navy was not in a condition of appearing: 


in rhe ocean. | 
While Sir Edward Hawke was employed 
in blocking up the fleet of M. Conflans -in 


magazine of ſtores collected for the | Eſlapona, and Ceuta 
2 to keep a 


y. Thus a] ſignals, they 


| ral detached the Gibraltar, to hover Between 
int on the Barbaty 
look out, and give 


proper to make the at . | 
On the ſeventeenth of Auguſt, at eight in 
the morning, the Gibraltar made a fignal, 
that fourteen fall a 1 on the Barba 

coaſt, to the eaſtward of Ceuta; upon which 


new batteries, and throw- admiral Boſcawen got under fail with the 
ing up intrenchments ; and the conſternation greateſt 


4 


made off with all the fail chey 
| could fet. The Engliſh fleet, conſiſting of 
fourteen fail of the line, and two fire ſhips, 
ſtood after them, and it blowing freſh, came 
| up with them about noon, but the wind dy- 
| ing away, the ment did not begin till 
| paſt two; nor could admiral Boſcawen get up 
with the Ocean, M. de la Chue's fhip, till a- 
bout four, when the ation began w.th great 


{ 


Breſt, the gallant admiral Boſcawen was watch- fury. In about half an hour the mizen-maſt, 


17g another fleet fitting out at Toulon, under 


the command of M. de la Clue, He often | ſhot away, which obliged 


difplayed the Engliſh flag in ſight of this fleet, 
by way of defiance, in order to induce M. 
de la Clue to quit his aſylum, and hazard an 


engagement in the open ſea, but being diſap- ſtruck and the 


and both top- ſail- yards, of the Namur, were 
5 the admiral to hoiſt 
his flag on board the Newark, and the Ocean 
ſtood away, with all the ſail ſhe could crowd. 
Soon after, the Centaur, of ſeventy- four guns, 
Engliſh purſued the flying 


pointed in his hope, he ordered three ſhips of enemy all night, but in the morning 
the line commanded by the captains Smith, four fail only were ſeen, ſtanding to the 


Harland, and Baker, to advance and burn 
two ſhips, that lay cloſe to the mouth of 
harbour. 


They accordingly appreached with great 


reſolution, and met with a warm rec 

tion, from divers batteries, which they had not 
before perceived. They attempted to deſtroy 
his ſmail forts, but being overmarched, and 
a calm coming on they ſuſtained n 


land. | 
At this time the iſh were not above 
three miles from them, and not more than five 
leagues from the ſhore. About noon the 
Ocean ran among the breakers, and the Re- 
doubtable followed her example, and both en- 
deavoured to land their men; but this, from 
the roughneſs of the ſea, proved a difficult and 
tedious taſk. The captains of the — 
an 


| 
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| therefore returned to Gibraltar te zefit; M. 


8 * 4 Ss ſs * - 


timely notice in caſe the enemy ſhould think- 


tion, and in the morning at 
day break, he ſaw ſeven large ſhips lying to; 
Engliſh did not anſwer their 
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and Modeſte anchored as near as they could to 
neee e 8 


board. 


The Engliſh admiral ſtood in very near the 
land himſelf, and ſent the Intrepid and Ame. 
rica to deſtroy the Ocean; the former, by 
coming to an anchor could not get in; but 
the latter ſoon performed the ſervice; for, on 
firing a broadſide, the Ocean ſtruck, and the 
Engliſh took poſſeſſion of her. Mr. de la 
Clue, who had one leg broke, and the other 
wounded, had been landed about half an 
hour, but her captain, M. le compte de 
Came, and ſeveral officers and men were on 


22 being however found impoſſible to get 
the Ocean off, ſhe was ſet on fire. Captain 


Bently, of the Warſpight, was ordered againſt 


the Temeraire, of ſeventy four guns, and 


brought her off with very little damage. 


At the ſame time vice-admiral Broderick, with 
his diviſion, burnt the Redoubtable, which 
was bulged, and abandoned by the people; 
and brought- off the Modeſte, of fixty-four 
guns, very little damaged. | 

T his conqueſt was obtained by the Engliſh, 
at the expence of fifty ſix men killed, and 
one hundred and ninety fix wounded ; but the 
carnage on board the enemy. muſt have been 
much more conſiderable, as M. de la Clue, 
in his letter to the French ambaſſador at Liſ- 
bon acknowledged, that on board the Ocean, 
one hundred men were killed on the ſpot, 
and ſeyenty dangerouſly wounded. But what 
added to the concern of the. enemy, was the 
loſs of four capital ſhips, two of which were 
deſtroyed, and the other two brought 
home in triumph, to augment the Englith 
navy. | 
| * Bentley, whomthe admiral diſpatch- 
ed to England, with the news of his ſucceſs, 
met with a very gracious reception from his 
majeſty, who was pleaſed to knight him for 
his bravery. 

Though the defeat of M. de la Clue re- 
tarded the intended invaſion, the preparations 
for it were ſtill carried on. With this view, 
Thutot received orders to fail the. firft oppor- 
tunity from Dunkirk, round the northern 
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his forces. The tranſports and ſhips 


303 
coaſt of Scotland, in order to alarm the eoaſt 
of Ireland, and make a diverſion from tllat 
part, where Conflans intended to diſembatk -/ 

of War 
were aſſembled at Breſt and Rochfort, having 


on board a train of artillery, and accoutrements 


— 


young Pretender, having 


countenance a revolt in Great- Britain. 


for cavalry, to be mounted in Ireland. A body 
of French troops, including the Iriſh brigad:, 
were kept in readineſs to embark, and the 
ng agreed to the terms 
propofed in France, remained in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vannes, incegnito, in order to 

Sir Edward Hawke defeated this grand 
project, by blocking up the harbour of Breſt, 


with a fleet of twenty-three capital ſhips; 


while another ſquadron of ſmall ſhips com- 
manded by captain Duff, continued cruizi 
along the French coaſt, from Port POrient 
in Bretagne, to the point of St. Gilles in 
FRA 21-0 1593 501 LEAR; 3 bid 
But inthe month of November, the Bririſh 
fleet, eommanded by Sit Edward Hawke, 
Sir Charles Hardy, and commodore Young, 
was driven from the coaſt of France, by ſtreſs 
of weather, and on the ninth day anchored at 
Tcrbay, The French admiral no ſooner re- 
ceived intelligence that the Engliſh were dr1- 
ven from their ſtation, than he ſailed from 
Breſt with twenty one fail of the line, in order 
to deſtroy the ſquadron commanded by captain 
Duff, before the larger could rezurn from the 
coaſt of England. : 1 * 
Sir Edward Hawke, hearing that the French 
fleet was ſa led, immediately put to fea in or- 
der to deſtroy them; and in the mean time, 
the government iſſued orders for guarding all 
thoſe parts of the coaſt that were expoſed to 
a deſcent; and all the ſhips of war that were 
in a condition of going to ſea, were ordered 
to fail immediately. The land forces quar- 
tered along the ſhores of Kent and Eſſex, 
were put in motion; and every meaſure taken 
by che miniſtry to defeat the enemy's deſigns, 
that found policy could dictate, or patrio- 
tiſm inſpire. | | 
During tranſactions, Sir Edward 


theſe 


Hawke ſteered his courſe for Quiberon bay, 


6 K 


where 


3 Y 9 
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WV where he had reaſon to think the French fleet 
would rendezvous; but a hard gale fruſ- 
trated his attempt, and drove him to the 
weſtward, where he was joined by. the Maid- 
ſtone, and Coventry, two of his majeſty's 
frigates. 
head of the ſquadron, one on the ſtarboard, 
and the other on the larboard bow. On the 
morning of the twentieth of November, the 
Maidſtone made a ſignal for ſeeing a fleet, up- 
on which the admiral hove out a ſignal for 
forming the line a-breaſt, in order to draw all 
his ſquadron t and about ten o'clock 
were diſcovered to be the enemy's ſqua- 
dron. They were then in chace of captain 
Duff*s ſquadron; but, on diſcovering the 
Engliſh fleet, th:y made off with all the fail 
they could carry, and captain Duff, with ſome 
difficulty, jo'ned Sir Edward; who, perceiv- 
ing the French were endeavouring to eſcape, 
threw out a ſignal for ſeven of his ſhips that 
were neareſt the enemy, to chace, and en- 


deavoured to detain them, till they could be 


ſuſtained by the reſt of the ſquadron, which 
were ordered to form the line a- head, that no 
time might be loſt. | 

When we reflect that the coaſt, which 
here abounds with ſhoals and rocks, was 
wholly unknown to the Engliſh, and very 
familiar to the French; that the day was 
ſhort, and a lee-ſhore at hand; we cannot 
but revere the memory of the gallant Hawke, 
who, prompted by his own integrity, fired 
with the love of his country, and incenſed at 
the daring attempt of an ambitious foe, . no- 


bly baniſhed every fear, and ſurmounted every | 


danger, that could impede the proſecution 
of his country's intereſt, and demolition of 
the towering hopes of haughty France: It 
is neceſſary at the ſame time to obſerve, that 
he had only one ſhip of the line more than 
the enemy; and, with regard to men and 
metal, the French admiral was ſuperior ; but 
valour was ſoon crowned with ſucceſs. 

About half an hour after two, the van of 
the Engliſh began the engagement with the 
rear of the enemy, in the neighbourhood of 
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Theſe ſhips he ordered to keep a- 
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[Belliſle. They did not however ſtop the 
purſuit, but, 8 poured in a broadſide 
on the ſternmoſt of the French, continued 
their courſe towards the van, leaving the rear 
to the ſhips that followed. 
Sir Edward Hawke, in the Royal George 
of one hundred and ten guns, reſerved hi; 
fire in paſſing through the rear, and ordered 
his maſter to put him along - ſide of the French 
admiral, who commanded in perſon, on board 
the Soleil Royal, carrying eighty-guns, and 
twelve hundred men. The pilot remonſtrat- 
ing, that he could not obey his commands, 
without the moſt imminent danger of run- 
ning upon a ſhoal, the undaunted hero re. 
plied, You have done your duty in point- 
ing out the danger, now you are to com- 
„ ply with my order, and lay me along. ſide 
of the Soleil Royal.” The maſter readily 
obeyed, and the gallant veteran ſoon ſaw the 
yal George range up with the French ad- 
miral. 0 5 00 
But the Theſee, another large: ſhip of the 
enemy, ſeeing the danger of Conflans, ran 
in between the two commanders, and-received 
the fire that had been reſerved for the Sole! 
Royal. It proved however fatal to her com- 
mander, who endeavouring to return the 
ſalute, the ſea ruſhed in at the lower deck 
ports, and the ſhip ſoon went to the bot— 
tom. Though the weather | was boilterous, 
many of the ſhips on both ſides fought. 
with equal fury, and for ſome time with 
doubtful ſucceſs ;- but victory at laſt declared 
for the Engliſh. | : 
About four in the afternoon, the Formi- 
dable ſtruck her colours; and the Superb 
ſhared the unhappy fate of the Theſee. 
The Heros hauled down her colours, in to- 
ken of ſubmiſſion, and came to an anchor; 
but the wind was ſo ſtrong, and the ſea ſo 
violently agitated, that no boat could go on 
board her. Soon after, the retreat of the 
French, now covered by the obſcurity of the 
evening, put an end to the engagement; 
an unfortunate circumſtance for the Engliſh, 
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of the enemy. 


the ſmall and Dumet, where the fleet con- 


bobs — 2 


ing on the ſhore; and the French, obſery- 
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G E O R 
completed their conqueſt, and the deſtruction 


The ſtorm increaſing, and darkneſs com- 
ing on apace, Sir Edward Hawke, in order 
to prevent his ſhips from running on the 
unknown ſhoals and iſlands, made the ſignal 
for coming to an anchor, on the weſt ſide of 


tinned the whole night, in a very dangerous 
road, alarmed by the fury of the ſtorm, and 
the continual firing of guns of diſtreſs, with- 
out knowing whether they proceeded from 
friends or enemies. ons 

The Soleil Royal, ſheltered by the dark- 
neſs of the night, came to an anchor in the 
midſt of the Britiſh ſquadron ; but as ſoon as 
dawn appeared, M. de Conflans ordered her 
cable to be eut, and ſhe drove aſhore to the 
weſtward of Crozie, which, when perceived 
by the Engliſh admiral, he made a ſignal to 
the Eſſex to ſlip her cable, and purſue the 
flying enemy. The ſignal was immediately 
obeyed, but the Efſex unfortunately ran on 
a ſand bank, called Lefour, where the Reſo- 
lution, another Engliſh ſhip, was already a- 
proynd ; and where they were both irreco- 
verably loſt,, notwithſtanding all the aſſiſtance 
that could be given them. The greateſt. 
part of their ſtores, together with all their 
men, were ſaved, and the wreck ſet on fire, 
to prevent their falling into the hands of the 
enemy. | T1 

In the mean time the Soleil Royal lay beat 


ing the Portland, Chatham, and Vengeance, 
approaching to deftroy her, ſet her on fire. 
The Engliſh therefore returned, and deftroy- 
ed the Heros, which was likewiſe a-ground, 
and the Juſte, another of their large ſhips, 
periſhed in the river Loire. oy 

On the morning of the twenty-third, per- 
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threw over-board their guns and ſtores, and 
the weather being more moderate under the 
land, took the advantage of the flood to paſs 
the bar, at the mouth of the river Vilaine, 
here they came to anchor, within half a 
mile of the entrance, and were protected by 
ſeveral occaſional batteries erected on the 
ſhore. | 

In this memot able engagement, only one 
lieutenant, and thirty-nine men were killed, 
and about two hundred wounded. 
defeat fruſtrated the projected invaſion, - that 
had long alarmed the people of Great Bri- 
tain, as well as reduced the naval power of 
France to the loweſt ebb; Sir Edward 
Hawke was therefore emboldened by con- 
ſcious integrity, to make the following de- 
claration, in his letter to the ſecretary of 
the admiralty ; When I conſider the ſeaſon 
© of the year, the hard gales on the day of 
© action, a flying enemy, the ſhortneſs of the 
day, and the coaſt we are on, I can bold- 
ly affirm, that all that could poſſibly be 
© done, has been done. As to the loſſes we 
have ſuſtained, let it be placed to the ac- 
© count of the neceſſity I was under of run- 
C ning all riſks to break this ſtrong force of 
* the enemy: had we had but two hours 
* more daylight, the whole had been to- 
* tally deſtroyed or taken, for we were al- 
* moſt up with their van when night over- 
© took us.“ 

Sir Edward Hawke continued cruzing 
along the coaſt of Bretagne for a conſidera- 
ble time, after he had defeated Conflans, 
and took particular care to block up the 
mouth of the Vilaine, that the ſeven ſhips 
might not eſcape, and join the ſhattered re- 
mains of their ſquadron which had found 
means to reach Rochfort. At length the ad- 
miral was recalled, and preſented to his ſo- 


ceiving ſeven ſhips of the line riding at an- vereign, who received him very graciouſly 


ehor, between Point Penva, and the river 
Vilaine, the admiral made the ſignal to weigh, 
in order to attack them; but the ſtorm in- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree, that he was obliged 


and conferred on him a conſiderable pen- 
ſion, for the eminent ſervices he had done 
his country. 

During theſe tranſactions in the European 


to remain at anchor, and ſtrike top-gallant- 
maſts. In the mean time the French ſhips 


ſeas, the Engliſh made an attempt upon 
Martinique, and reduced the iſland of Gua- 
daloupe 


This 
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aloupe, while another diviſion of the Britiſh | 
forces failed up the river St. Laurence, and 
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reduced the country of Canada. The Britiſh 
miniſters, pen from a memorial pre- 
ſented by the inhabitants of the iſland of 
Martinique, ſetting forth their weak and de- 


fenceleſ fituation, and praying, ſuccours from | 
their ſovereign; of the practicability of its 
ſpeedy reduction, equipped an armament for 


at purpoſe. . 
Accordingly on the twelfth of November, 


the fleet deſtined for this conqueſt lailed from 
St. Helen's under the command of captain 


Houphes, conſiſting of eight fail, of the line, 


of tran 


of infantry, and a detachment of artillery, 


beſides eight hundred -marines diſtributed 
among the ſhips of war. The whole force | 
was under the command of major general 


Hopſon, an experienced officer, aſſiſted by 
major general Barrington, the colonels Armi- 
et and Haldane, the lieutenant colonels 
pen and Clavering, acting in the ca- 
pacity of brigadiers. JJ 
After a paſſage of ſeven weeks, the fleet 


reached the iſland of Barbadoes, where they | 


were joined by. commodore Moore, who 


aſſumed the command of the united ſqua- 


drons, amounting to ten ſhips of the line, 
beſides frigates and bomb ketches. Having 
ſupplied the fleet with wood and water, and 
taken on board a number of negroes to. aſſiſt 
mm drawing the artiliery, they failed from 
Carliſle bay on the thirteenth of January; 
but by this time the troops, unaccuſtomed 
to a hot climate, were conſiderably weaken- 
ed and reduced, by fevers, fiuxes, and the 
ſcurvy. Next morning the ſquadron came 
in ſight of the iſland of Martinique, whither 
they were bound. 

The iſland is about thirteen leagues in 
length, and ſeven in breadth, well watered 
with ſtreams and rivulets, and very fertile in 


its ſoil, which produces ſugar, cotton, ginger, 


and indigo. The moit conſiderable bay is 
that called Port Royal, the capital of the 
iſland. This bay is ſeven miles deep, and 
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in ſome places five miles over. Martinique 
is {till more conſiderable by its central ſitua. 
tion among the Caribees, by its natural 
ſtrength, the number of its inhabitants, and 
from its being the ſtaple of trade, whence all 
the ſugars of Guadaloupe and the other French 


iſlands are 25 to the markets of Europe. 
The, chief fortification on the iſland of Mar. 


tinique, was the ; citadel of Port Royal, a 


x 


regular fort, garriſoned by four companies, 
which did not exceed one hundred and fifty 
men, thirty ſix bombadiers, eight Swiſs, and 
fourteen. officers. One hundred barrels of 
beef conſtituted the whole ſtore of proviſions; 


one "frigate, four bomb ketches, and A leet | 85 they were deſtitute of all other neceſſaries. 
4 having on board ſix regiments | 


ey were almoſt wholly unprovided with 
water in the ciſterns, with ſpare carriages for 
their cannon, matches, wadding, and lang- 
rage ; they had but a ſmall, ſtock of other 
ammunition, and 'the walls were in many 
parts decayed. The only preparations they 
had made for receiving the Engliſh, were 
ſome paultry intrenchments thi own up at 
Pierre, and a place called Caſenavire, where 
4 imagined the deſcent would be attempt- 
Cu, R ny 5 | 1 42 

At four in the afternoon, the ſquadron 
ha / ing entered the great bay of Port Royal, 
the battery at ile ee Ramiers, or Pidgeon- 
iſland fired two ſhot at the Rippon, being 
the ſecond ſhip. L407 2 
The firſt attack upon the iſland was made 
on the ſixteenth in the morning, at Fort 


» 


| 


Negro, a ſtrong battery of ſeven embrazures, 
and within three miles of the citadel. The 
Briſtol, Rippon, and Lyon. were ordered 
overnight for this ſervice ; but the Lyon atter- 
wards driving out to ſea, the Briſtol and 
Rippon ſtood in for the fort, and the Briſtol 
having anchored cloſe in with it began to 
engage. Soon after, the Rippon anchored 
[a-ſtern of her, when the battery being ſilenced, 
the-marines from both - ſhips landed in the 


rock, entered at the embrazures with bayo- 
nets fixed, but found it entirely abandoned 
by the cnemy, and ſeemingly with precipi- 
tation, ſeveral hats and ſwords being picked 


} up 


flat bottomed boats, and climbing up the 


W 
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up by the men in different parts of it. A 


keutenant from each ſhip, wich a party of 


ſeamen, who rowed the boats, entered with 
the marines; and about half an hour after 
ten the Engliſh colours were hoiſted, and 
marine centinels poſted upon the parapet. 

This ſervice being performed, the Win- 
cheſter, Woolwich, and Roebuck were ſent 
to attack a fort in the bay of Cas-des-Navires, 
a ſmall bay about two miles to the northward 
of Fort Negro, where it was propoſed to land 
the troops. Having ſilenced this battery, 
and blown up the magazine, the three ſhips 
lay by to cover the flat bottomed boats upon 
landing, and with the Briſtol and Rippon 
kept a conſtant fire upon the ſhore. 

At this time the troops detached from 
the citadel to oppoſe the landing of the 


Engliſh forces, which they expected would 
be attempted in this bay, deceived by the 


appearance of the marine centinels upon the 


parapet at Fort Negro, whom they took for 


part of the army already diſembarked; and 


tearing they ſhould be put between two fires, 
retired immediately back to Port Royal, leav- 
ing the beach without defence, and by theſe 
means affording an opportunity for the 
different brigades to land without oppo- 
ſition. | 
About noon the next day, the troops were 
ſeen advancing up the hill, which overlooked 
the, town and citadel, when, to obſervers in 
the ſquadron, all appearances ſegmed to pro- 
miſe ſucceſs, and flattered them with a ſpeedy 
conqueſt of the metropolis of the iſland. But 
at two, General Hopton ſent on board the 
Cambridge to acquaint the commodore that 
he found it impoſſible to maintain his ground, 
unleſs the {quadron could give him aſſiſtance, 
by landing ſome heavy cannon at the Savanna, 
near the town of Port Royal, or that the 
commodore would attack the citadel on the 
bay, at the ſame time, he did it on he ſhore. 
This being found impracticable, it was pro- 


poſed to land the cannon at Fort Negro, which 


the ieamen were to draw to any place, the gene- 

ral ſhould judge moſt convenient; and ac- 

cordingly the ſquadron came to an anchor. 
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| At four General Hopſon thought proper 
to retire with the troops, and orders were 


given to have the boats ready to aſſiſt in 
bringing them off. Accordingly they were 
= . [1 


re-embarked at Fort Negro, after ' ſetting 


fire in their march to all the canes and coun- 
try round about them, with little or no mo- 
leſtation from the enemy. 

Though the majority of Britiſh officers at 
the council of war had given their opinion 
againft attacking the citadel of Port Royal, 
yet they thought it might prove advan- 
tageous to his majeſty's ' ſervice to make an 
attempt on St. Pierre, the fleet therefore 
proceeded to that part of the iſland, and 
entered the bay on the nineteenth of January. 
The commodore declared he made no doubt 
of being able to reduce the town of St. Pierre, 
but as the ſhips might be diſabled in the at- 
tack, ſo as not to be in a condition to pro- 
ceed immediately on any other material 
ſervice; and as the taking the iſland of 
Guadaloupe would be of great benefit to the 
ſugar colonies, he propoſed that the arma- 
ment ſhould proceed to that iſland, and the 
general agreed to the propoſal. ' Accordingly 
they left the iſland of Martinique, and ſteer- 
ed for Guadaloupe, which lies about thirty 
leagues to the weſtward of the former. 

The iſland of Guadaloupe is about fiſteen 
leagues in length, and twelve in breadth, 
divided into two ports by a ſmall arm of the 
ſea, or rather a narrow paſs, through which 
no ſhip can venture; the inhabitants paſs 
it in a ferry boat. The country on the 
weſt: {ide is called Baſſe terre, and here the 
metropolis ſtands, defended by the citadel, 
ard other fortifications. The eaftern part 
called Grand-terre is deſtitute of freſh water, 
which abounds in the other diviſion, and is 
defended by fort Louis, with a redoubr 
which commands the road, in the diſtrict of 
This ifland 1s incumbered with' 
many high mountains, and precipices, to 
which the inhabitants uſed to convey their 
moſt valuable effects in times of danger, 
but here are alio very beautiful plains water- 
ed by brooks and rivers, which fertilize the 
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ſoil, and enable it to produce a great quan- 
tity of ſugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, and 
caſſia, beſides plenty of rice, potatoes, and 
all kind of pulſe and fruit peculiar to the 
climate. The country is populous, and 
flouriſhing ; and the government compre- 
hends two ſmall diſtricts from the coaſt on 
the eaſtern ſide of the iſland. 
As ſoon as the Britiſh ſquadron arrived 
at Baſlſe-terre, a council of war was held on 
board the commodore, where it was reſolved 
to make a general attack by ſea upon the, 
citadel, the town, and other batteries, by 
which it is defended, and a proper diſpoſition 
was made for this purpoſe. _ 

Colonel Cunningham on reconoitring the 


citadel was induced from its height tg think 


it impregnable to the ſquadron, and out of 
the power of the lower deck guns ta batter 
it; but in this he was deceived, many of 
the ſnot from the St. George and Panther 
flying over it. 3 

At nine in the morning of the twenty- third, 
the Lyon began te engage the firſt battery 
of nine guns, and was raked by a ſmall one 
of two guns a- ſtern of her to the ſouthward, 
and by the citadel with what guns they 
could bring to bear. The reſt of the ſhips 
continued moving on in order of battle to 
the reſpective batteries, they were ordered 
to engage, the citadel play ing upon them as 
they advanced. At half 
Cambridge, Norfolk, and St. George, began 
to engage the citadel, and after an almoſt in- 


ceſſant fire, ſilenced it about five in the af- 


ternoon. Near ten, captain Shuldham, in 
the Panther began to engage the twelve gun 
battery, and continued it warmly for many 
hours, doing great execution, and beating 
down moſt of the buildings near it, when 
having filenced all the guns he lay by till 
called off by the commodore. The Burford, 
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gan to engage the Morne Ronge, but having 
run in too cloſe, on letting go her anchor, 
ſhe bailed the ſhore and ſtuck faſt. At 
eleven they cut the _ and hawſer, and 
kept engaging] the ſeven gun battery tak. 
_ her on the ftar-board bow. At * 
all the line of battle ſhips, the Burford and 


— 


pait nine, the 


Berwick excepted, were warmly engaged and 
all the forts in and about the town briſkly 
cannonaded. The St. George and Cambridge 
were concealed in cleuds of ſmoke; the 
Lyon's cable was ſhot through, on which 
ſhe let go another anchor and kept engag- 
ing. 


The garriſon in Fort Royal was ſeverely 


galled by the ſhot of the Panther, which 


while engaging with the twelve gun battery, 
played all the cannon that could be brought 
to bear upon the walls and works of the ci- 
tadel; till after an obſtinate defence for ſome 
time, the enemy were entirely driven from 
all the batteries to the ſouth. of the town, 
and quitted their guns. On the north ſide 
remained unſilenced the ſeven gun battery, 
and the fort at the Morne Rouge, where 
the Rippon lay aground engaging them 
both; and at two in the afternoon had ac- 
tually ſilenced the guns at the Morne; but 
the enemy obſcrving the ſhip to be aſhore, 
aſſembled in great nuinbers on-the brow of 
the hill, and lined the trenches, from which 
they kept a briſk fire of ſmall arms, and rak- 
ed her fore and aft, killing and wounding 
many of the men. 


At three the militia brought up an eigh- 


teen pounder, playing it in the way of 
battery en barbe for two hours; and being 
mounted ſo high above the ſhip, it was not 


filenced but with difficulty. They likewiſe 


planted their colours upon the parapet of 
the trenches, which were ſoon after ſhot down, 
and never appeared any more. Lieutenant 


which was to have ſupported the Panther in Chaundy, ef the marines, after behaving 


this attack, and the Berwick which was to 
have engaged the ſeven gun battery, drove 
off to ſea, by which means the Rippon, which 


followed became expoſed to the Berwick's 


as. well as her own, At ten the Rippon be- 


i 


with great ſpirit, received a violent contuſion 
in his left leg, which was cut off immediate- 
ly ; and Mr. Grey, a midſhipman, was wound- 
ed in the thigh with a muſket ball, of which 
he died, Fe 
| 
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Of twenty-three men quartered in the 
poop, eight were killed or wounded, and 
ten out of the twenty remaining were o— 
bliged to be ſent forwards, to aſſiſt the men 
in returning the fire on the forecaſtle : the 


great guns, there being upwards of ninety 
men ſick in the hold. A large box of car- 
' tridges blew up on the poop, and ſet fire to 
the ſhip. 
were now expended, the marines and feamen 
making wadding of their jackets and ſhirts, 
and firing them away at the trenches, when 
ſhe threw out a ſignal of diſtreſs to the ſqua- 
dron, and ſoon after extinguiſhed the fire on 
the poop. | 

At this time captain Leſlie, of the Briſtol, 
obſerving the ſituation of the Rippon, came 
from ſea, and ran between the ſhips and the 
ſeven- gun battery, which had played upon 
her from the beginning of the engagement, 
pouring in a whole broadſide upon the ene- 
my; the marines in the Briſtol at the ſame 
time flanked the militia in the lines, fo that 
the fire upon the Rippon ſlacked. At five 
the commodore made the ſignal to prepare 
to land the troops, which was afterwards 
countermanded; it being too late, and 


flat-bottomed boats, in returning back to the 
rendezvous of their brigade, were in dan- 
ger of being run down by the men of war, 
now coming from their batteries, and ſome of 


them narrowly eſcaped. 
At half 


for her to tow off; and being acquainted at 
his return, that the ſhip was a- ground, he ſent 
a pilot to her aſſiſtance. At ſeven the flat 
bottomed boats diſperſed, and the troops re- 
turned to their reſpective tranſports; all the 
line of battle ſhips, except the Rippon, hav- 
ing now rejoined the fleet, and all the bat- 


bombs ſtood in fer the ſhore, and threw 
ſhells and careaſes into the town. The houſes 


reſt of the marines were employed at the 


All the grape ſhot and wadding on board 


growing dark, by which means many of the 


paſt five, the commodore ſent a 
lieutenant on board the Rippon, with orders 


teries of the enemy being ſilenced, the four 
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and churches were every where ſoon in 
flames, the magazines of powder were blown 


about the enemy's ears, and at five o'clock 
| 


there was one general ſcene of conflagra- 


tion. 5 | 

About midnight the Rippon, after much 
pains and labour to lighten her forwards, 
and effect other neceſſary means, gave a ſud- 
den ſtart, and was got off to the great joy 
of the officers and men, and in a ſhort time 
ſhe came to anchor in thirteen fathom water. 
According to the gunner's report, this ſhip 
had fired one thouſand three hundred great 
ſhot and upwards, and the marines two 
| thouſand cartridges. The foremaſt was ſhot 
through, the mizen yard cut almoſt away, and 
{ the rigging greatly damaged. 

In this engagement, which continued with- 
out ceaſing from nine in the morning till 

night, the-ſquadron ſuſtained bur little loſs 
| of men; inſomuch, that M. d'Etriel, the 
French governor, would not afterwards be- 
lieve that only ſix men were killed, and twen- 
ty wounded, on board the St. George, 
which had engaged the citadel for ſo many 
hours. | 

On the twenty-fourth of January, at two 
in the afternoon, the commodore, who was 
turning in all the morning, came to anchor 
with the ſquadron in the road of Baſle-terre, 
the town continuing to burn all this day. 
At three the commodore made the ſignal 
to prepare to land; at five, the firſt bri- 
gade landed, and the ſecond and third 
immediately after, to the northward of the 
town, 

On landing, they found the town and ci- 
tadel abandoned by the enemy, who never 
fired a ſhot the whole day; the latter was 
taken 
liot's, and the Engliſh colours hoiſted there 
about noon. | | 

Part of the troops laid upon their arms all 


— 


night, upon the riſing ground that overlook- 


ed the the town; part of them, the Old 
Buffs, occupied an advantageous poſt upon 


the hill, about a mile to the weſtward, and 
| | part 


| 


poſſeſſion of by two companies of El- 


.. oe? 
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part entered the town and lined the ſtreets, 
which ſtill remained on fire, and continued 
burning all night. Y 
On the twenty-fifth of January, at break 
of day, the enemy, who had retired with the 
armed negroes to the hills, appeared, to the 
number of two thouſand, throwing up in- 
trenchments near a houſe where the governor 
had fixed his head quarters, at the diſtance 
of about four miles from the town, to the | 
ſouth-eaſt, and which he threatened to defend 
to the laſt extremity ; ſaying, * The Engliſh 
e had taken away every thing but their lives, 
<& and they would fell them dearly.” 
At three in the afternoon, the «tents and 
field equipage were ſent on ſhore, with three 
days proviſions for the men; when Durour's | 
Barrington's, and Armigen's regiments, with 
the artillery, and the Highlancer's, encamp- 
ed at the back of the town; Watſon's covered 
the citadel, and encamped near it. Elliot's 
were ent into the garriſon in the citadel, and 
the Old Buffs encamped at their out-poſts on 
the hill. General Hopſon fixed his head 
quarters at Baſſe-terre, at the governor's: 
houſe, where ſeveral deſerters were this day 
brought in. i | 
On the twenty-faxth, the troops continued, 
during the morning, as already deſcribed, 
and a flag of truce was ſent to the enemy with 
an offer of terms; which produced an anſwer 
from the governor, wherein he magnified 
what he intended; though he, inſtead ot head 
ing and encouraging his men, ſkulked away 
from danger. | 
However deficient the governor might be 
in point of courage, the inhabitants. behaved 
with ſp rit and activity in defence of their 
country. They conſtantly harraſſed the ſcour- 
ing detachments of the enemy, by firing upon 
them from woods and ſugar plantations, 
which induced the Engliſh to burn the lat- 
ter. | 
This kind of buſh-fighting was of the more 
ſervice, as their armed negroes were very ex- 
pert in it. | 
The natives, or m.litia, appeared in con- 


| 
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tachments of the Britiſh army. A lady of 
Amazonian valour, named Ducharney, hav- 
ing armed her ſlaves, headed them in perſon, 
made ſeveral bold attempts upon an advanced 
poſt, occupied by major Melvill, and threw 
up entrenchments upon a hill oppoſite to the 
ſtation of that officer, who had from the be. 
ginning diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his integrity, 
vigilance, and conduct. Ar length the works 
of this heroine were ſtemmed by a regular 
detachment, which, after an obſtinate and 
dangerous conflict, entered the entrenchments 
iword in hand, and burned the houſes and 
plantations; but the lady, who commanded 
in perſon during the whole action, eſcaped 
with ſome difficulty. ; 

On the morning of the ſixth of February, 
a conſiderable detachment advanced towards 
the citadel, and fell in with the Engliſh party, 
whom they engaged with gieat ſpirit, but 
were at length obliged to retire with los. 


| This method of making war was belt adapted 


to the exigencies of the inhabitants of Gua- 
daloupe. They could have no proſpect of 
ſucceſs from hazarding a general engagement 
with regular troops, and therefore determined 
to weary them out, if poſſible, by maintain- 
ing a kind of petty war in ſeparate parties, 
to alarm and harraſs the Engliſh, in a fultry 
climate, where they were but indifferently 
ſupplied with proviſions and refreſhments. 

1 he Engliſh were ſoon convinced of the 
impracticability of reducing the iſland by chis 


method, and therefore determined to transfer 


the ſeat of war to the eaſtern and more fer- 
fie part, called Grand- Terre. 

Purtuant to this reſolucion, all the great 
ſhips were lent to that part, to make the at- 
tempt; winch was accordingly done on the 
thirteenth of February, when after a ſevere 
canonading, which lafted ſix hours, the 
marines and Highlanders were landed, and 


drew the enemy from their entrenchments, 


with bayonets fixed, hoiſted the Engliſh 
colours at the fort, and kept poſſeſſion of 
it, doing duty on ſhore till a detachment ar- 
rived from the camp, ſome time afterwards 


ſiderable parties, and even cacountered de- 


under the command of major Ball, of Bar- 
| ringion's 
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'ringron's regiment, where they remained a 
few weeks, and then were re-embarked on 
board the ſquadron. | 
The troops being expoſed to intenſe heat 
from day to-day, began to yield to the di- 
ſorders of the climate, and the hoſpitals were 
crowded with ſick and wounded. It was 
therefore propoſed to ſend part of them' to 
Antigua; and accordingly the Rippon and 
Spy were ordered for that ſervice, and ſail- 
ed on the fourteenth, with eight tranſports, 
for the town of St. John, in that iſland, hav- 
ing about five hundred men, from the re- 
gimental hoſpitals, on board, the greateſt 
part of which number died after theirjarrival,' 
and many on their paſſage. The ſurgeons 
were ſent on ſhore, as uſual, to make the 
neceſſary preparations for their reception, and 
to buy water. ef" og. 

On the twenty-ſeventh general Hopſon 
died, at the head quarters of Baſſe-Terre, and 
the command of the forces devolved on ma- 
Jor-general Barrington, who determined to 
proſecute the reduction of the iſland with the 
utmoſt vigour. With this view the commo- 
dore ordered the Briſtol to ſail to Euſtatia, 
and cruize off that port; in order to prevent 
the Dutch from ſupplying the enemy with 
proviſions, which they had conſtantly done, 
from the time they were driven up the moun- 
tains by the Engliſh. 

The next day general Barrington ordered 
the troops to ſtrike their tents and huts, 
that the enemy might imagine he intended 
to continue in this quarter; but a few days 
after, the detachments at the out- poſts were 
all drawn in; the batteries in and about the 
town of Baſſa-Terre were blown up and 
deſtroyed, the whole army brought off, and 
re-embarked on board the tranſports, by 
break of day, except colonel Deſbriſay, who, 
was left in the citadel with Watſon's regi- 
ment, and a detachment from the artiilery ; 
and the commodore with the fleet failed for 
Grand- Terre, leaving the St. George, and 
Buckipgham, to cover the garriſon, in caſe 
of an attack from the enemy. 
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The trade- wind, and lee ward current; pre- 
vented the ſquadron and tranſports from get- 
ting round to Grand- Terre, till the eleventh 
of March, when the fleet came to an anchor 
off Fort Lonis, of which the marines were 
{till in poſſeſſion ; and the next day commo- 


—B — 2 


dore Moote received pndoubted intelligence 


- 


of the arrival of M. du Bompart, keutenant- 


general, and chief d'Eſcadre, with a ſquadron 


of men of war, conſiſting of eight ſaiF of the 
line, and three frigates, from Old France, 
having a battalion of Swifs, and other troops, 
on board, intended for the relief of Martini- 
que, in caſe he found it inveſted by the 
Engliſh; and that he was lying at anchor 
between Pidgeon- iſland, and Fort Negro, in 
the great bay of Port Royal, ready to come 
out. As it was eaſy for M. Bompart to throw 
ſuccours into Grand Terre; and as commo- 
dore Moore was incapable of putting to fea to 
oppoſe him, in the preſent condition of the 
Engliſh ſquadron ; a relolution was taken to 
call the cruizing ſhips, and to fail immediate- 
ly to prince Rupert's-bay, in Dominica, 
where he could be early acquainted with the 
mo: ions of the enemy, and be ready to fol- 
low, if occaſion required, as he would then 
be to the windward of Guadaloupe, and at 
the diſtance only of nine leagues. 

While the general was making the neceſ- 
ſary diſpoſitions for landing, at Grand Terre, 
the French at the re doubt, and Dos d'Ane, 
came down upon colonel Deſbriſay in the ct- 
tadel, and having been ſupplied with a mor- 
tar of thirteen inches, from Martinique, 
threw ſhells into it from the neighbouring 
hills, and erected a battery, from which they 
kept playing upon the new works thrown 
up by the governor, and ſometimes made a 
ſhew of an aſſault upon the body of the place, 
but were conſtantly repulſed by the fire from 
the garriſon, from which alſo frequent fallies 
were made. 

When the St. George, and Buckingham, 
were called in to join the ſquadron, upon the 
arrival of the French fleet at Martinique, the 


enemy was encouraged to approach nearer to 
6 M the 


St. Mary, having retired with great precipita- 


a 
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magazine, placed at the flag ed -angl 


regiment. 


hundred men, betu een the towns of St. Anne, 
and St. Francois, attacked them and deſtroy- | j 
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quent diſcharge of .antllery ;. and foon after, 
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On the fifth of April colonel Crump land. 
ed at Grand-Terre, with a detachment. af fix 


ed. the batteries and cannon there. | 


There now remained only the town of St. 


Mary's, to prevent tlie irruption of the troops | p 


into the Capeſterre, and was the laſt reſource 
of the-enemy, This pt was ſtroagly forti- 
lied, but, like the, reſt, badly ſupported, 
They were purſued as far as the heights of 


tion; upon which the detachment took poſſeſ 
lion of. the town, and next morning broke into 
the Capeſterre, 

The French governor, finding himſelf cloſe- 


ly ꝓreſſed by colonel Crump, ſent a flag of | p 


truce to eolonel Barrington, to demand a 
ceſſation of arms, and to know what terms 
he would grant; and having confulted the 
principal inhabitants, who were of opinion, | 


that it was in vain to hold out any longer, Granada. But before he could get under 


the iſland of Guadaloupe was ſurrendered to 
the general by capitulation, on the firſt of 
May. 


At the ſame time the commodore 8 


( 


| 
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the citade],. which .qccaſioned a 20re fre- e der M. du, Bompart bad failed 


fail, a frigate arrived with intelligence, that 
Bompart had quitted Granada, and was ſup- 
poſed to have directed his courſe to Hupant- 
ola; upon which the commodore diſpatched 

information 
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information to admiral Cotes, who command- | 


ed the ſquadron at Jamaica. 


General Barrington having ſuperintended | 
the repairs of the fortification at Guadaloupe, 
ſettled the affairs of the inhabitants, and left 
a proper garriſon in the place, under the com- 


mand of colonel Crump, embarked on board 
the Roebuck, the latter end. of June, and, 
with the tranſports under convoy of captain 
Huy hes, failed for England; while commo- 
dore Moore, with his large fleet, directed his 
courſe to Antigua: | | 

During thele tranſactions in the Weſt 
Indies, North America groaned under the 
ravages and devaſtations of war. The French, 
by inſidious meaſures, had effected the re- 
volt of moſt of the Indian nations, and in- 
ſtigated the ſavages to the perpetration of 
molt horrid.craelties on the ſubjects of Great 
Brita n. The miniſtry therefore, actuated by 
ſympathy, as well as patriotiſm, found means 
to ſet on foot a treaty at Eaſton, about ninety 
miles from Philadelphia, where a peace was 
eſtabliſned between Great Britain and fifteen 
Indian nations. 

The Indians being thus once more united 
to the Engliſh, every method was taken for 
reducing the French ſettlements in Canada, 
and termina ing the war in that part of the 
world, where the innocent had been expoſed 
to the moſt excruciating tortures of brutal fe- 


rocity. To accompliſh this glorious deſign, 
it was reſolved to divide the forces in North 


America, and attack three different parts at 
the ſame time; that by thus diſtracting the 
enemy, all Canada might be reduced in one 
campalsn. 


Three different expeditions were therefore 


planned in ſuch a manner as to aſſiſt each 
other; purſuant to which General Amherſt, 
whoſe ſepat ate army was firſt in motion, paſted 
Lake George without any oppoſition from the 
enemy; though the progreſs of his operations 
had been ſo ſhamefully retarded, by certain 
indiv.auals of great influence, that the win- 
ter was far advanced before he croſſed that 
co.cction of water. 
rived in the ncizhbourhood of Ticonderoga, 


When tae governor ar- 


* 


Crown-Point, which he reached on the twenty- 


„onen 8: 
which the enemy at firſt ſeemed diſpoſed to 


] 
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defend, he took the neceſſary precautions for 


beſieging that important fortreſs; but the 
French perceiving that the Engliſh 


| general 
was both prudent and reſolute, retreated 
from place to place, towards the center of all 
the military opeeations, before Quebec. In 
the courſe of their retreat they abandoned 
the ſtrong fort of Ticonderoga, after having 
in ſome meaſure diſmantled the fortifications. 
General Amherſt having taken poſſeſſion of 


this important fort, ordered the works to be 


repai ed, and allotted a ſtrong garriſon for its 
de:ence. | 

On the firſt of Auguſt he received intelli- 
gence from one of his ſcouting parties, that 
the French had abandoned the fort of Crown- 
point; in conſequence of which he diſpatched 
a body of Rangers before him to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the place, while he himſelf em- 
barked with the reſt of the army, and on the 


fourth landed at the fort, where the.Rangers 


were already encamped. Being thus in poſ- 
{con of the moſt impor:ant poſt in this part 
of the country, he determined immediately to 
erect a new fort, in order to ſecure the Brittſh 
dominions on that fide, and prevent the in- 
curñons of ſcalping parties, who had com- 
mitted horrid barbarities in the Britiſh plan- 
tations. 1 | 
Soon after, General Amherſt, having re- 
ceived inceliigence of the ſtrength of the 
enemy, wo had retired to an ifland ſituated. 
near the north-eaſt extremity of Lake Cham- 
plain, crdered capta'n Loring to build, with 
the utmoſt expedition, a ſloop of ſixteen guns, 
and a red eau of eighty- four feet in length, ca- 
pable of carrying iix pieces of large cannon, 
being reſolved to have the ſuperiority on the 
lake. Thele veflels being built and manned,, 
the general embarked, and made ſeveral at- 
tempts to attack the enemy, but the winter 
coming, on. and the weather being generally 
boiſterous, he ſaw the impoſſibility of accom- 


pliſhing his deſign, and therefore returned to 


the ſame bay, where he had taken ſhelter, 
landed his troops, and began his march for 


fir 
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firſt 5 of October. His attention was now 


wholly employed in erecting the new fortreſs 
at Crown-point, in opening roads of commu- 
nication with Ticonderoga, and in making 
the diſpoſitions for the winter quarters of his 
troops, ſo as to protect the back colonies from 


the inroads of the enemy. 
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all his officers taken priſoners, and tne. fu. 
gitives purſued through the woods, with 
great ſlaughter, | we" GREY 
frer the battle, the Engliſh general ſent 
major Hervey to the commander of the fort, 
with a liſt of the ſeventeen officers taken in 
the late battle, and to exhort him to ſurren. 


| 


( 


The army under the command of General i 
Prideaux, reinforced by a large body of Indi- 


der, while he Had it in his power to reſtrain 
the ferocity of the Indians; adding, that he 


ans under Sir William Johnſon, advanced to 
the camp of Niagara, without any obſtruction. 
Towards the middle of July the General in 

veſted the French fortreſs, and carried on his 
approaches with great vigour, till the twen- 
tieth of the ſame month, when, viſiting the 
trenches, he was unfortunately killed by the 
burſting of a cohorn, As ſoon as Mr. Am- 


herſt was informed of this diſaſter, he ſent 


| 


was at liberty to ſend a truſty perſon in order 
to view the officers, and ſatisfy himſeif with 
regard to the fact. Accordingly an officer 
was diſpatched from the fortreſs, and permit- 
ted to converſe with M. d'Aubry, and the 
other priſoners, On his return the com- 
mander agreed to treat, and in a few hours 
the capitulation was ratified. The garriſon 


Lets ſuffered to march out with all the ho- 
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brigadier-genera] Gage from Ticonderoga to 
afſume the command of that army. In the 
mean time it devolved on Sir William John. 
ſon, who proſecuted the plan oſ his predeceſſor 
with remarkable ſucceſs. 
Alarmed at the apprehenſion of loſing a 
place of ſuch importance, the French aſ— 
ſembled a body of regular troops, amount 
ing to twelve hundred men, and theſe, re- 
inforced by a large body of Indiens, were ſent 
under the command of M. d'Aubry, to re- 
inforce the garriſon of Niagra. As ſoon as 
their deſign was known to Sir William John- 
ſon, he made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for in- 
- tercepting them 1n their march. In the mean 
time the French continued their march, and 
about eight in the morning diſcovered the 
Engliſh army, drawn vp in order of battle 
The Indians, on ſeeing the enemy, advanced 
to ſpeak with their countrymen, who ſerved 
under d' Aubry, but the conference was de- 
clined by the latter, who immediately ut- 
tered a horrible ſcream called the war-whoop, 
and began the action with great fury. But 
this noiſe had now loſt its effect on the Bri- 
tiſh forces, whogave the French a very warm 
reception, while the Indian auxiliaries fel] 
upon their flanks, and galled them in ſuch 


| 
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nours of war, in order to embark in veſlels 
on the lake, and be conveyed to New York 
in the moſt expeditious manner. All the wo- 
men were, at their own requeſt, ſent to Mon- 
treal, and the ſi:k and wounded, who could 
not bear the fatigue of travelling, were 
treated with the utmoſt human:ty. 
Notwithſtanding the ſignal advantages that 
reſulted to the Engliſh colonies in America, 
rom the reduction of Niagara and Crown 
roint, the conqueſt of Quebec was of much 
greater importance, and the attempt far more 
dangerous. = | 
The fleet deſtined for this expcdition failed 
ſrom England about the middle of February, 
under the command of the admirals Saunders 
and Holmes, officers of approved courage 
and conduct. | 
On the twenty-firſt they had fight of the 
iſland of Cape Breton, but the harbour being 
frozen over, they were obliged to bear away 
for Hallifax in Nova Scotia. It was however 
thought proper to detach admiral Durell with 
a ſmall ſquadron to the river St. Laurence, 
with orders to penetrate as far as the iſle de 
Coudres, in order to intercept any ſupplies 
that might be ſent from France to Quebec. 
Mean time admiral Saunders arrived at Lou- 
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2 manner, that in about half an hour their 


iſbourg, and the troops being embarked on 


* 


whole army was routed, their general, with 


board the tranſports, proceeded with all ex- 
| pedition 
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Jand forces were commanded by major: ge- 


\ 


| obliged to connive at ſome. irregularities 


dition upon the river St: Lawrence. The [cvige practices ; and general Wolfe wa 


peral Wolfe, aſſiſbed the brigadiers 
Monckton, Townſhend, and Murray, all in 
the flower of their age, and alike inured 
the martial life. 

About the latter end of June, the forces 
were landed on the iſle of Oleaas, ſituated 
n little below Quebec; and the general 264 
liſhed. a manifeſto, importing, that the king 
of Great-Britain, his maſter, for equitable 
cauſes, had firted out an armament, in order- 


to reduce the moſt importante French fet- | 


tlements in America; that he intended 
not the leaſt act of hoſtility to the induſ- 
trious peaſants, their families, or the miniſ- 
ters of their religion, and that he would 
maintain them in their temporal poſſeſſions, 
as well as in the exerciſe of their religion, 
provided they would remain quiet, and 


take no part in the difference between the 


two Crowns. 4 | 
This declaration, generous as it was, did 
not produce the deſired effect; nor could the 
Canadians rely on the faith of a nation, which. 
their prieſts had repreſented not only as he- 
retical, but implacably cruel. Bs 
Actuated thus by bigotry and prejudice, 
they rejected the lenity of a brave general, 
and expoſed themſelves to inevitable ruin, 
by joining the ſcalping parties of Indians, 
falling on the Engliſh ſtraggling parties, 
and butchering them with inhuman barba- 
rity. The generous Wolfe, ſhocked at theſe 


ſcenes of cruelty, ſent aletter tothe Frenchge- 


neral, complaining of ſuch enormities as were 


' repugnant to the rules of war obſerved by 
civilized people, diſhonourable to the French 


nation, and diſgraceful to human nature; 
and requeſting, that the Canadians and In- 
dians might be reſtrained from the commiſſi- 
on of acts ſo horrid ; otherwiſe he ſhould be 
under the diſagreeable neceſlity of retaliating 
on the perſons of his priſoners, whatever 


cruelties ſhould, in the ſequel, be perpetrated 


on the ſubjects of his maſter. 


Whatever might be the cauſe, the letter 
produced no effect 3 they perſiſted in their 
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committed by his people, in order to effect 
that by 1 eg which he had in vain 
attempted by lenity. 

M. de Montcalm, the French general, had 
taken the field with five regular battalions, 
and encamped in a very advantageous ſitua- 
tion; the city of Quebec was ſtrongly for- 
tified, defended by a numerous garriſon, and 
plentifully ſupplied with proviſions and am- 
munition. 
General Wolfe ſaw the difficulties that 
muſt attend the ſiege of a place, almoſt in- 
acceſlible by its ſituation, and defended by 
an army far ſuperior in number to his own, 
but conſoled himſelf with conſidering that 
he could always retreat, while the Britiſh 
ſquadron maintained its ſtation in the river; 
nor was he without hopes of being joined by 
general Amherſt. Theſe conſiderations, ad- 
ded to the impulſe of a martial genius, de- 
termined him to undertake an enterprize thus 
difficult and dangerous. 

About this time he received advice, that 
2 detachment of the enemy, with a train of 
artillery, was poſted at Point Levi, on the 
ſouth ſhore, oppoſite to the city of Quebec, 
and determined to diſlodge them befote they 
had intrenched themſelves. In conſequence 
of this intelligence he ſent brigadier Moekton 
at the head of four battalions, who paſſed 
che tiver in the night and next morning, af- 
ter ſkirmiſhing with ſome of the enemy's 
irregulars, obliged them to retire from that 
poſt, which was immediately occupied by 
the Engliſh. 3 * 

Montcalm was now convinced of his er- 
ror in not fortifying Point Levi, and foreſee- 


ing the effect of the battery raiſed by the 


Engliſh, detached a body of ſixteen hun- 
dred men acroſs the river, to deſtroy the 
works before they ſhould be completed, but 
the attempt miſcarried. The detachmenc 
tell into diſorder on their landing, fired up- 
on each other, and retired in confuſion, be- 
fore the Engliſh could come up to (ſhare in 


the action, The battery was ſoon after fi 
6N | niſhed 
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516 
iſhed, and played with fuch ſucceſs that! 
the upper town was in a ſhort time much 
damaged, and the lower reduced to a heap of 
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the force of the enemy, draw their attention 
as high up the river as poſſible, and procure 
ſome intelligence, to ſenda detaehment under 


colonel Charlton, with orders to land at the 


| 


During theſe tranſactions on the land, the 
fleet was expoſed to the moſt imminent dan- 


Point au Tremble, and attack whatever he 
might find there, bring off ſome priſoners, 


1 


ger. A few days after the troops landed on and all papers from which any intelligence 


the iſle of Orleans, a furious ſtorm aroſe; 
many tranſports drove foul of each other, a 
number of boats and ſmall craft were foun- 
dered, and ſeveral ſhips loſt their anchors. 
Montcalm reſolved to avail himſelf of the 
'confuſton, which he imagined inevitable from 
this diſaſter, ſent down ſeven fire ſhips at 
midnight from Quebec among the tranſ- 
ports, which lay fo thick as to cover the 
ſurface of the river. But this well concert- 
ed ſcheme failed of ſucceſs : the Britiſh ad- 
miral ſaw them approach, and ordered the 
boats of the fleet to be manned and armed, 
to prevent the deſtruction of the fleet; the 
tars obeyed with alacrity, and rcfolutely 
- boarded the fireſhips, towed them faft a- 
ground, where they burned to the water's 


edge, without doing the leaft damage to the 


Engliſh. Pi | 

* Montcalm, undiſmayed by this miſcarriage 
determined to make a ſecond attempt, and 
accordingly on the very ſame day of the 


ſucceeding month, ſent down a raft of fire cent. 


ſhips, which were alſo conſumed without pro- 


ducing any effect; he therefore now thought' 


proper to lay afide his deſign. 


might be gathered. 


The colonel was fired upon by a body of 


Indians the moment he landed, but they 
were ſoon driven into the woods: he 
ſearched invain for magazines; brought 
off ſome priſoners, and returned with very 
little loſs. 2 

In the mean time general Townſhend had, 
by a ſuperior fire, prevented the French 
from e a battery on the bank of the 
river Montmorenci, from whence they in- 
tended to cannonade the Engliſh camp, 
which was pitched on the oppoſite ſide; 
the general therefore reſolved to attack the 
enemys though poſted to great advantage, 
and prepared to give him a very -warm re- 
ception. 
As the men of war could not for want of 
depth of water, come near enough to annoy 
[the enemy in their intrenchments, the ad- 
miral prepared two tranſports, Which might 
on occaſion be run aground to favour a def. 
With the aſſiſtance of theſe veſſels, 
the general propoſed to make himſelf maſter 
of a detached redoubt near the water's edge, 


General Wolfe perceiving from an accu- enemy's entrenchments on the hill. 


rate ſurvey of the fituation of the enemy's 


army, the difficulty that muſt attend his at- 


Preparations were accordingly made for 
the engagement, On the thirty firſt of July 
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and ſeemingly beyond muſquet ſhet of the 
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Yacking them, deferred the attempt, till he in the afternoon, the boats of the fleet were 
had taken a view of the river St. Laurence filled with grenadiers, and a part of briga- 
above Quebec, in hopes of finding a place dier Monckton's brigade from the point of 
more favourable for a deſcent. Having! Levi. The two brigades under the briga- 

taken a careful ſurvey, he found that the /diers Townſhend and Murry were ordered 
attempt could not be made without immi- to be in readineſs to paſs the ford, when it 
nent danger, as there was the higheſt reaſon | ſhould be thought neceſſary. To facilitate 
to fear, that if a detachment ſhould be land- the paſſage of this corps, the admiral had 
- ed near the town and the river cape Rouge, placed the Centurion in the chanel, to check 
they could not be reinforced before they | the fire of the lower battery, which com- 
were attacked by the enemy's whole army. manded the ford; at the fame time two 
He therefore determined, in order to divide | | tranſports 
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tranſports were run a ground near the redoubt, 
to favour the deſcent of the troops. 


PFhheſe ere meaſures producing an evi- 


dent confuſion among the French, determined 
the general to ſtorm the intrenchment without 
delay. Orders were therefore ſent to the bri- 
gadiers to be ready with the corps under their 
command. 


At a proper time of tide, the ſignal was | 


made, but in rowing towards the ſhore, many 
of the boats grounded upon a ledge that runs 
off a conſiderable diſtance. This accident oc- 
eaſioned ſome diſorder, by which ſo much 
time was loſt, that the general was obliged to 
fend an officer to ſtop brigadier Townſhei:d's 
march, whom he then obſerved to be in mo 
tion. As ſoon as this diforder was rectified, 
the general, aſiſted by ſeveral ſea officers ſound- 
ed the ſhore, in order to find a better place to 
land ; and the troops were diſembarked with- 
out any conſiderable loſs. _ | 
The thirteen companies of grenadiers, and 
two hundred men of the Royal American bat- 
talion were firſt on. ſhore. The grenadiers 
were ordered to form themſelves into four diſ- 
tint bodies, and to begin the attack, ſup- 
ported by brigadier Monckton's corps, as ſoon 


as the troops had paſſed the ford, and were at 


hand to aſſiſt. But the grenadiers inſtead of 
forming themſelves as they were directed, ran 
on impetuouſly towards the enemy's en rench- 
ments, in the utmoſt confuſion, without wait- 
ing for the troops, that were to join them, and 
afliſt in the attack. Brigadier Monekton was 
not landed, and brigadier Townſhend was ſtill 
at a conſiderable diitance, though upon his 
march to join the grenadters in very great or- 
der. The grenad ers were checked by the 
enemy's firſt fire, and obliged to ſhelter them- 
ſelves under the redoubt, which the French 
had abandoned at their approach. In this 
ſituation they continued for ſome time, unable 
to form under ſo hot a fire; and having many 
brave officers wounded, who, careleſs of their 
perſons, had been ſolely intent on their duty. 
The general now ſaw the abſolute neceſſity of 
calling them off, that they might form them- 
ſelves behind brigadier Monckton's corps which 
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| ftroy the French ſhips. 
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17 
was now drawn up on the beach in extreme 
good order. By this time it was near nig 5 
a ſudden ſtorm came on, and the tide began 
to make, fo that the general thought it prudent 
to deſiſt from ſo difficult an attack, as in caſe 
of a repulſe, the retreat of brigadier Townſ- 
hend's eorps might be rendered hazardous and 
uncertain. mT 41 4 
Ihe troops being returned to their camp, 
on the other ſide of Montmorenci, the admi- 
ral ordered two veſſels, which were on ground 
to be ſet on fire, that they might not fall into- 
the hands of the enemy. TEE 
General Wolfe immediately after this mor- 
tify ing check, in which above five hundred 
nen and many brave officers were loſt, detach- 
ed brigadier Murray with twelve hundred 
men in tranſports above the town to aſſiſt rear- 
admiral Holmes, whom Mr. Saunders had 
ſent up the river in order, if poſſible, to de- 
Purſuant to theſe di- 
rections, he made two unſucceſsful attempts to 
land on the northern ſhore ; but the third 
proved more fortunate. He landed unexpec- 
ed at Chambaud, and burned a. conſiderable 
magazine, filled with arms, cloathing, provi- 
ſion, ammunition, and the baggage of the 
French army, | | 

By the priſoners he learned that fort Niagra 
had ſurrendered, and diicovered by intercept- 
ed letters, that the enemy, having abandoned 


 Ticonderoga and Crowa-Point, were retired 


to the iſle Aux Noix ; and that general Am- 
herſt was making preparations to pals lake 
Champlain, and fall upon M. Bourlemaqua's 
corps. Nothing elſe occurring that required 
the brigadier's longer ſtay, he returned to the 
camp at the point of Levi. + 
The anxiety of mind, increaſed by the fa- 
tigues of body, which general Wolfe had un- 
dergone, produced a fever and dylentery,- by 
which he was for ſome time rendered incapa- 
ble of performing his duty. | 
During this interval of ination, he deſired 
the general officers to conſalt together for the 
public welfare, Purſuant to his advice, they 
agreed in opinion, that as more ſhips and pro- 


viſions were now got above the town, they 


| ſhould 
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mould endeavour by conveying four or five 
thouſand men up the river to draw the enemy | 
from their preſent ſituation, and bring on a 

general engagement. This meaſure, however 
was not adopted till the general ard admiral, 
alſifted by the chief engineer, had attentively 
recontutred the town of Quebec, in order to 
be ſatisfied whether a general aſſault could be 
given with any proſpect of ſucceſs. After a 
very careful ſurvey, it was unanimouſly agreed, | 
chut ſuch un attack would beimpracticable, for 


— 


without any diſorder;; but by the rapidity of 
the tide and the  darknefs of the night, : — 
overſhot the mark, and the troops landed a 
lirtle below the place intended. 


were ſent back for a ſecond embarkation, 
which was under the direction of brigadier 
Townſhend. In the mean time colonel Howe 
with the light infantry and highlanders dif. 
lodged a captain's guard, which defended x 
paſlage, by which alone the reſt of the troops 


though the ſhips of wer might have ſilenced ) could reach the ſummit, on which the enemy 


the batteries of the lower town, they-could 
not affect the upper works, from which they 
muſt have received conſiderable damage. | 


But the intrepid Wolfe was not to be inti- 
midated, by danger; he adopted the reſolution 
of the officers; and embarking the troops on 
board the tranſports, paſſed up the river, 
while admiral Holmes made a motion with 
His ſhips to amuſe the enemy now poſted along 
the northern ſhore. As no probability ap- 
peared of annoying the enemy above the 
town, it was determined to make a total change 
in the operations: It was agreed to convey 
the troopsfarther down in boats, and land them 
during the night within a league of Cape Dia- 
mond, in hopes of aſcending the heights of 
Abraham, which riſe abruptly with a ſteep: 
aſcent from the banks of the river, that they 
might take poſſeſſion of the ground on the 
back of the city where the fortifications were 
but indifferent. 5 

Every thing being prepared for tlus dange- 
rous enterprize, admiral Holmes advanced 

with his ſquadron up the river above the in- 
tended landing place, in order to deceive M. 
de Bougainville, whom Montcalm had detach- 
ed with fifteen hundred men to watch the mo 
tion of that ſquadron ; but the Engliſh admi- 
ral was directed to fall down in the night, and 
protect the landing of the forces, which orders 
he punctually executed. The firſt embarka- 
tion was made in flat bottomed boats, under 
the immediate command of the brigadiers 
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accompanied chem, and was one of the firſt 


Monckton and Murray, though general Wolte | 


were entrenched. After this the whole army 
mounted without moleſtation z and the gene- 
ral drew them up in order as the troops ar- 
As foon as M. de Montcalm heard that the 
Engliſn had gained the heights of Abraham, 
he determined to hazard a battle, and accord- 
ingly abandoned his entrenched camp, and 
having collected his whole force from the fide 
of Beauport, advanced towards the Engliſh 
without delay. 

In the mean time general Wolfe, perceiv- 
ing the French were crofling the river St, 
Charles, formed his own line, which conſiſted 
of ſix battalions and the Louiſbourg grena- 
diers; the right commanded by brigadier 
Monckton, and the left by brigadier Murray, 

M. de Montcalm advancing in ſuch a man- 
ner as ſhewed his intention was to flank the 
left of the Engliſh, brigadier I onſhend was 
ſent thither with the regiment of Am: 


double front to the enemy. 

The right of the enemy was compoſed of 
half the colony troops, two battalions, and a 
body of Canadians and favages; their center 
conſiſted of a column, formed by two other 
regular battaliens; and on the left were poſted 
one battalion, and the remainder of the co- 
lony troops, ths buſhes, and corn fields in 
their front were lined with fifteen hundred of 
their beſt markſmen, who kept an irregular 
fire, which proved fatal to many brave men. 

About nine in the morning the enemy ad- 
vanced ta the charge with great ſpirit as well 


that landed. The boats glided gently _— 


as order, though their fire was both RT 
= an 


As ſoon as the troops were landed, the boat: 
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which he formed en potence, preſenting a 
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ine ffectual. The brave general Wolfe was| complete victory, taken a great number of 
ſtationed in the warmeſt part of the attack, French officers, and was in poſſeſſion of an 
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at the head of Bragg's regiment, and the 
Louiſbe urg grenadiers, and ſoon received 


a ſhot in his wriſt, which did not however 


oblige him to quit the field. Having a 
handkerchief about his hand, he continued 
to give his orders without the leaſt emotion ; 


and advanced at the head of the grenadiers 


with their bayonets fixed, when another 


ball unfortunately pierced the breaſt of this 
young hero, who fell at the moment when 
victory was crowning all his labours with 
Tuccels. . | 
While the right puſhed on with their 


bayonets, brigadier Murray advanced briſk- 
ly with the troops under his command, and 
ſoon broke the enemy's center; when the 
highlanders ſupported by Anſtruther's regi- 


ment, drawing their broad ſwords, fell upon, 


and drove them with great ſlaughter into the 


town, and; the works they had raiſed at the 


bridge over the river St. Charles. Colonel 


Howe having taken poſt with two companies 
behind a ſmall corpſe, frequently ſallied out 


on the flanks of the enemy, and drove 


them into heaps, while brigadier Townl- 


hend advanced platoons againſt their 
front; ſo that the right wing of the French 
were prevented from executing their firſt 


deſign. | 
General Wolfe being ſlain, and brigadier 


Monckton dangerouſly wounded ; the com- 
mand devolved on brigadier Townſhend, 
who haſtened to the center; and finding the 


troops diſordered in the purſui, formed 
them again with all poſſible expedition. 


He had hardly performed this neceſſary part 
of his duty, when M. de Bougainville, at the 


head of two thouſand freſh men, appeared in 
the rear of the Engliſh. | 
Mr. Townſhend immediately ordered two 
battalions, with two pieces of artillery to ad- 
vance; but the French prevented an attack 
by retiring among the woods and ſwamps, 
whither the general very wiſely deelined pur- 
ſuing them. He had already obtained a 
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advantageous fituation, which it would have 
been imprudent to hazard for the ſake 6 
defeating Bougainville's ſquadron, | 
M. de 'Montcalm, was mortally wounded 
in the battle, and conveyed inte Quebec; 
but before he died, he wrote a letter to ge- 
neral Townſhend, recommending the pri- 
ſoners to that generous humanity which is 
the characterectic of Engliſhmen. His ſe- 


cond in command, was left wounded on the 


field, and being conveyed on board an 


one thouſand of the enemy were made pri- 
ſoners, including a great number of offi- 
cers, and about eight hundred flain on the 
field of battle. p 


men were killed in gaining this important 
victory, and about five hundred wounded ; 
but the loſs of the gallant Wolfe was unt- 


ted, as a ſoldier framed for the execution 
of the moſt dangerous and important of mi- 
litary enterprizes ; but as a man poſſeſſed of 
a ſoul ſuſceptible of every generous and ſu- 
blime ſentiment, that can aggrandize human 
nature, or influence to actions worthy a ra- 
tional and ſocial being. His dying breath 
witneſſed his ardent love of his country ; 


agonies by the ſound of they run, he eagerly 
aſked who run; and being told, the French, 
he ſaid, Then, I thank God, I die conten- 
ted :“ and almoſt inſtantly expired. 

On the ſeventeenth of September, a flag 
of truce was ſent from the town, with pro- 
poſals for a capitulation, which being ma- 
turely conſidered by the general and admiral, 
were accepted and ſigned at eight next morn- 
ing. By theſe articles it was agreed, that 
the garriſon of the town ſhould march out 
with all the honours of war, and be embark- 
ed as ſoon as convenient, in order to be 
landed at the firit port in France; that the 
inhabitants ſhould not be remoyed nor o- 


7 bliged 


Engliſh ſhip, expired the next day. About 


Among the Engliſh, no more than fifty 


verſally lamented. He was not only regret- - 


for being rouzed from fainting in the laſt. 
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bliged to quit their houſe, until their con- 
dition ſhould. be ſettled by a definitive trea- 
ty between their moſt Chriſtian and Britan- 
nic majeſties; that the exerciſe of the Ro- 
miſh religion ſhould be permitted, as well as 
of all epiſcopal and clerical functions till the 


poſſeſſion of Canada ſhould. be determined 
between their Britannic and moſt Chriſtian 
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reduction of Canana, under their enter. 
prizing officer; but the public anxiety was 
Toon compenſated by an account of the 
victory. on the heights of Abraham, and the 
ſurrender of Quebec, tranſmitted by cold. 
nel Hale, who arrived in the Alcide, A 
general joy now abounded, a day of thankſ. 
giving was appointed by proclamation, and 


majeſties; that the ſick, wounded, and all 
perſons employed in the hoſpitals ſhould be 
treated agreeable to the cartel ſettled be- 
tween their Britannic and moſt Chriſtian 
majeſties; that before delivering up the gate 
and the entrance of the town to the Engliſh 
forces, their general ſhould ſend ſome ſoldiers 
to be placed as ſafe guards at the churches, 
convents and chief habitation ; and that the 
.commander of the city of Quebec ſhould be 
permitted to ſend advice to the mar- 
quis of Vandreuil governor general, 
the reduction of the town, and alſo be al- 
lowed to inform the French miniſtry of that 
event. . | 
As ſoon as the capitulation was ratified, 
the Britiſh forces took poſſeſſion of Quebec 
on the land fide, and guards were poſted in 
different parts of the town to preſerve order 
and diſcipline. In the mean time the 
inhabitants of the country came in great 
numbers to deliver up their arms, and 
take the oath of fidelity to the Engliſh go- 
vernment. | Is, ty 
Brigadier Townſhend having provided 
every neceſſary for the defence of Quebec, 
and left a garriſon of five thouſand effective 
men, victualled from the fleet, under the 
command of brigadier Mutray, embarked 
with admiral Saunders, and arrived in Eng- 
land about the beginning of the winter. 
Brigadier Monckton was carried to New 
York, where he happily recovered of his 
wounds; x | 


| 


Before we diſmiſs the preſent ſubject of 


cur hiſtory, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that 
general Wolfe had tranſmitted to England 
an account of the diſaſter at Montmoren- 
ci, to the unſpeakable chagrin of the people, 


who had flattered themſelves with the abſolute 


of 


the principal cities and corporations pre- 
' ſcnted addreſſes to his majeſty. The par- 
liament petitioned the king, that he would 
| order a monument to be erected in Weſt. 
minſter abbey to the memory of general 
Wolfe and reſolved at the ſame time, 
that the thanks of the houſe ſhould be 
given to the generals and admirals employ. 
ed in the glorious and ſuccelsful expedition 
to Quebec. | 

Nor were the Engliſh arms leſs ſucceſsful 
in the Eaſt Indies, wkere colonel Ford, wo 
commanded the troops in Bengal, obtained 
a complete victory, over the French general 
Conflans, in the neighbourhood of Muſujj- 
patam, which he entered in triumph. At 
the ſame time colonel Maitland was detach- 
ed from Bombay with fifteen hundred ſea- 
poys, and nine hundred Europeans, to in- 
veſt the town and caſtle of Surat, which he 
attacked with ſuch fury, that both ſoon 
ſurrendered, on condition of being ſuffered to 
march out with their effects. 
During theſe tranſactions by land the ſu- 
periority was diſputed at ſea between: the 
Engliſh and French admirals. 

On the ninth of September vice admiral 
Pocock deſcried the French fleet, and at 
ſix in the morning of the tenth, a warm en- 
gagement began, and was maintained with 
great fury till four, when the rear of the 
French began to give way, and the center 
ſoon followed their example. The Engliſh 
were 1n no condition to purſue them, 
many of their ſhips having ſuſtained much 
damage in their maſts, yards, and rigging. 
They loſt likewiſe above three hundred men, 
including captain Michie, who commanded 
the Newcaſtle, captain Gore of the marines, 
hats lieutenants, maſter, gunner, * 
| | wainz 
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with about two hundred and fifty men were 


damaged. The French directed their courſe 
coaſt ; and this ſuperiority was. ſoon, confirmed 


land in the beginning of the year, and joined 


Eaſt - Indies beſides the French. The Dutch, 


gated by the concurrence of the governor of 


the Engliſh, Soon after, the Calcutta India 
man, commanded by captain Wilſan ſalling 
down the river; the Ducch commodore gave 


mony. Captain Wilſon, being in no condi 


to colonel Clive, who immediately ordered 
the three ſhips to prepare for giving battl- 
to the Dutch commodore. The ſhips hav- 


nal twelve-pounders, fell down the river, 
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ſwain; the captains. Somerſet and Brereton, 
wounded, and many of the ſhips conſiderably 


to the iſland of Mauritius, in order to refit, 
leaving the Engliſh maſters of the Indian ; 


by the arrival of rear- admiral Corniſh with 
four ſhips of the line. He failed from Eng- 


admiral Pocock.at Madraſs on the eighteenth 
of October. 


The Engliſh had no other enemies. in the 
prompted by envy and avarice, and inſti- 


Betavia, ſeized on ſeveral ſmall veſſels on 
pretence of retaliating affronts re ceived from 


him to underſtand, that if he preſumed to 
paſs, he would fink him without further cere- | 


tion to diſpute with ſuperior force, returned 
to Calcutta, where two other Indiamen were 
lying at anchor, and reported his adventure 


ing made the neceſſary preparations, and 
taken on board.cach of them,. two additio- 


till they came near the Dutch ſhips, which 
drew up in line of batile to receive them. 
Three of the Dutch men mounted thir 
ty-{1z guns, three twenty-nine, and one ninc- 
teen. 


The duke of Dorſet being neareſt the ene- | 
my, captain Wilſon, who acted as commo- 


dore, fired a gun as a ſignal for her to be- 
gin the engagement, which ſhe immediately 
did, and came to an anchor cloſe to the ene- 
my. A ſtart calm unluckily came on, ſo that 
this ſign:] ſhip was for a conſiderable time 
expoſ-d to the whole fire of the Dutch; but 
a. breeze ſpringing up, the Calcutta and Hard- 

wick advanced to her aſſiſtance, and a ſmart 
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fire was maintained for ſome time on both 
ſides; till two of the Dutch ſhips ſlipping 


ſtruck-his flag to captain Wilſon, as did like- 
wiſe. the other three. 


the Engliſh, without the loſs of a ſingle man, 


Dorſet was torn almoſt to pieces, having re- 
ceived about ninety ſhot in her hull. Cap- 


ſent the priſoners to colonel Clive at Cal- 
cutta. 
During theſe tranſactions, the Engliſh arms 


Coromandel, under the conduct of colonel 
Coote who had lately arrived from Eng- 
land. This brave officer inveſted and re- 
duced the fort of Wandewaſh, defeated the 


French army under general Lally, and ended 


a hot and laborious "campaign, with honour 
to himſelf and advantage to his country. 

But we mult now transfer the ſcene of war 
from forcign climes, to the continent of Eu- 
rope, the political ſyſtem of which was ma- 
terially affected, by an apprehenſion of the 
ſeedy death of the king of Spain. This 
monarch by a force of conjugal affection, 
had ſince the death of hi: queen, given him- 
ſelf up to a mel:ncholy, from which his death 
or deprivation of reaſon ſeemed inevitable. 


Don Carlos king of Naples, was next in or- 


der of ſucceſſion, and it had been agreed by 
the treaty of Aix la- Chapelle, that the dutchics. 
of Parma, Piacentia. and Guſtalla ſhould be 


reſtored to the houſe of Auſtria. 
The affairs of France and England were 


partly connected with the general ſyſtem, and 
partly diſtinct and independent. France, per- 
ceiving from the growing power of the Eng- 
liſh in America, and the teeble ſtate of her 
navy, that any further attempts in that part 
of the world could not but fail, and that 
her. efforts were therefore to be made in Eu- 
rope, had two objects in view the recovery 
of Hanover, and an invaſion of Great-Britain. 


By the firlt of theſe, they could propoſe to 
| them ſelyeg 


their cables, bore away, and a third was driven 
aſhore. Their commodore thus weakened, | 


| This victory was obtained on the ſide of 


a circumſtance the more remarkable, as the 


tain Wilſon took poſſeſſion of the prizes, and 


were crowned with ſucceſs on = coaſt of 
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from Frankfort, before they could receive 
the expected reinforcements. This enter- 
prize being determined on, he aſſembled all 
his forces near Fulda, amouating to forty 


on the tenth of April. On the thirteenth 
ht of the enemy, wh-,m he 


of Bergen, between Frankfort, and Hanau. 


for conduct and intrepidity, having heard of 


** 


no mighty advantage, even from an inſured 


ſueceſs; and with reſpect to the ſecond, 
the threats of a deſcent had increafed the 
Intèrnal ſtrength of England, without raiſ- 
ing the leaſt apprehenſion ; and at the ſame 
time, a perfect union reigned among 
tanks of people, with regard to the mea- 
"Cures of 
f the war. | 

Prince Ferdinand, who till commanded 
the allied army, was ſtrengthened with freſh. 
reinforcements from England, and recruits 
Kom different parts of & 

already formed a ſcheme for the opera- 


all 


e adminiſtration and the conduct 


ermany. He had 


tions of the enſuing campaign, the main drift 
of which was the expulſion of the enemy 


thouſand choice troops, and began his march 


he came in 
found ſtrongly encamped about the village 


Their general, the duke of Broglio, conſi- 
dered as one of the beſt officers in France 
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to defend themſelves againſt another attack. 
But they had great reaſon to be fatisfieq 
with the Mue of the battle, without riſquing 
in any meaſure the advantage they had gain- 
ed. Tr was their intereſt to continue quiet 
till their expected reinforcements ſhould 


arrived and they purſued invariably that 
lan. | wy 1 
; The conſequences of the miſcarriage at 
Bergen were now felt in the army. While 
the French enjoyed plenty in the neighbour. 
hoods of Dulsledorp and Crevelt by means 
of the Rhine, the allies laboured under a 
dearth of proviſions, becaufe the country 
they occupied was already exhauſted, and 
the ſupplies were brought from a great dif. 
tance. The ſimple article of forage was 
a ttended with ſuch enormous expence as 
alarmed the miniſtry of Great Britain, in 
ſo much that an inſpector was appointed, 
to prevent extortions or any kind of fraud 
for the future. 3 

The French army being encamped at 
Stadſburg, the duke of Broglio, wno com- 


% 


manded the right wing, advanced from 


Caſſel into the territories 'of Hanover, where 
he took poſſeſſion of Gottingen without op- 


the prince's deſign, took poſſeſſion of this 
poſt on the twelfch, the right of his army 
being at Bergen, and his center and flanks 


ſecuted in ſuch a manner, that the allies 


could only attack him by the village. But 
notwithſtanding the advantages of their ſi- 
tuation, prince Ferdinand reſolved to give 
them battle, and made his diſpoſitions ac- 
cordingly. Being repulſed in three different 
attacks, he made a new diſpoſirion, and 
brought up his artillery, by which the vilage, | 
and different parts of the Freneh line were 
ſeverely cannonaded. 8 

The French could not ſuffer greatly, from 


the nature of their ſituation, but they were 


ſo effectually amuſed by the artful diſpoſi-, 
tion of prince Ferdinand, that inſtead of 


land a rivulet covered their rear. 


poſition z while prince Ferdinand was oblig- 
ed to retire as they advanced, after leaving 
ſtrong garriſons in Lipſtadr, Retherg, and 
REO 2 

Nothing ſeemed able to oppoſe the rapid 
progreſs of the French; notwithſtanding 
which, prince Ferdinand kept himſelf un- 
moved, and attentive to his deſigns. The 
body of the French army, after the taking 
ef Minden, had poſted themſelves near that 
city, to which the right of their army ex- 
tended ; their left was protected by a very 
ſteep hill, in their front was a large morals, 
The al- 
lied army now began to advance, and fixed 
their camp as advantageouſly at Peterſha- 
gen, a place about three leagues from the 
enemy, | | 


taking meaſures for harraſſing him in his re- 
treat, they carefully maintained their ſituati- 
on, and employed their time in Mepating 


Nothing but a battle could now prevent 
the Fernch from taking up theit winter quar- 


ters in the electorate of Hanover ; and- there 
| was 


| 
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ſucceſs in the camp, they occupied. In this 
Critical juncture, prince Ferdinand diſplay- 
end ſuch penetration, intrepidity, and pre- 


city for the moſt important of military en- 


his front; he was ſtruck with the utmoſt ſur- 


was no attacking them with any hopes 01 


fence of mind, as at once evinced his capa-, 


zerprizes. We ſhall endeavour to repre- 
ſent the operations of this conſummate ge. 
neral, with all poſſible preciſion, and could 
wiſh: that the accounts of ſo memorable an 
event had been more explicit, that they might 
reflect honour or diſgrace, as parties ſhould 
appear to have deſerved. | 

On the twenty-ninth of July, prince Fer- 
dinand left his camp on the Weſer, and 
marched towards Hillen, a village at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance on his right, with the grea- 
ter part of his army. He had the day be- 
fore detached the hereditary prince with ſix 
thoufand 'men, to make a compaſs towards 


the enemy's left flank, and to poſt himſelf] 


in ſuch a manner as tocut off the commu- 
nication of thier convoys from Paderborn. 
He had alſo left on the bank of the Weſer 
a body of forces, under the command of 
general Wangenheim, which extended to the 
town of Thornhauſen, where they were en- 
trenched, and ſupported by a conſiderable 
train of artillery. 


The French were not irattentive to theſe 


motions, their generals immediately held a 
council of war; and the reſult was their 
falling into the ſnare that was laid for 
them. They ſaw, as they imagined, the 
allied army divided and disjointed, and de- 
termined not to ſlip the fortunate moment 
of attacking general Wangenheim, who they 
knew had only. a ſmall body of troops, and 
imagined was at ſuch diſtance from the main 
army as rendered it impoſſible for him to be 
relieved. The duke of Broglio was to lead 
the attack, by falling upon that body that 
lay near the river; he therefore marched on 
with great confidence; but as ſoon as he 
had gained an eminence, which lay along 


prize, when inſtead of a few poſts weakly 
guarded, he beheld the whole army of the 


— 
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allies, drawn up in excellent order, extend» l 
ing from the banks of the Weſer to the 


moraſs, in the front of the French camp. 
This diſcovery for a time put à ſrop xp 
the motions of the French; they 
hemmed in between the allies, the mo- 
raſs, and the river; and, diſagreeable as 
their ſituation was, they found it impoſſi- 
ble to recede, e 50 
The allies finding the French ſlower than 


they expected, began to advance, and threa- - 


ten the enemies center. with an attack. 
This was almoſt wholly compoſed of horſe; 
but it was the flower of their cavalry, who 
anticipated the ſhock of the allies, by begin- 


ning the engagement. The weight of the 


battle was in a great meaſure ſuſtained by 
the Engliſh infantry, and ſome corps of Ha- 
noverians, who ſtood the reiterated charges 
of ſo many bodies of horſe, with an intre- 
pedity, which was never exceeded. They 
cut to pieces, or totally routed theſe bodies. 
Two brigades of foot attempted to ſupport 
them, but they ſoon vaniſhed before the 
Engliſh infantry. Waldegrave's, and Kingſ- 
ley's regiments diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
a particular manner, nor. were their com- 


manders leſs conſpiciouss The enemy's 


horſe, which compoſed their center, being 
entirely defeated, and their right, which 
attacked Wangenheim, unable to make the 
leaſt way, they thought of nothing but a re- 
treat. | ga 
At this critical moment, the prince ſent 
orders to lord George Sackville, who com- 
manded the whole' Britiſh, and ſeveral bri- 
gades of German cavalry to advance. But 
the critical minute paſſed away, through ſome 
delay in waiting for an explanation of the 
orders, The Britiſh cavalry loſt their ſhare 
in the glory of the action, and the French 
retreated in ſome order, favoured by the ſpi- 
rited efforts of the duke of Broglio, and the 


advantages which accrued from their being 
in poſſeſſion of Minden. | 15 


g \ 


Though the French loft the honour of the 
day, and were diſappointed in their expec- 


tations, theſe loſſes and diſgraces were 
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not irreparable, nor could the battle of Min- expreſſions in the orders for the rejoicing, 
den be deemed deci five; neither would the] that ſeemed to convey very ſevere reflections 
good effects of it have appeared, had not on the behaviour of others. The prince re. 
Prince Ferdinand detached the hereditary | quired, with particular _ ſtreſs, that his or- 
prince, in the manner already related. ders by his aids-de-camp ſhould for the fy. 
At five in the morning of that memora- | ture be mare punctually obeyed; he alſo ex. 
ble day, this young hero attacked a large | preſſed his concern, that the marquis of Gran. 
body of the French, under the command off by had not been inveſted with the command 
the duke de Briſac: this body he entirely | of the Britiſh cavalry ;. for had he commang. 
defeated, and obliged them to take refuge|ed, his highneſs made no doubt but the 
in Minden. M. de Contades received the | ſucceſs of the day would have been more 
news of this blow, at the inſtant when the| complete. | | 
- Engliſh infantry began to engage his center; The people of England were equally tran. 
and could not but admire the dexterity of | ported and incenſed at the news of a. victory 
the ſtroke, by which the prince could de-| ſo glorious to the Britiſh forces, and a cen. 
tach, with ſecurity, ſo large a body from | ſure ſo diſgraceful to their commander, who 
his army, when he was about to attack a few days after the battle, reſigned his com- 
a foe, already much ſuperior to him in| mand, and returned to London, where he was 
numbers. 5 deprived of all his military employments. 
This fortunate ſtroke decided the affair; The marquis of Grandby, whom the opi. 
all the paſſages through which the French nion of prince Ferdinand, and the deſires of 
could derive either ſuccours or proviſions, | the whole army had pointed out,, ſucceeded 
were ſeized. They were therefore under a him in his command. An ardent courage, an 
neceſſity of relinquiſhing their ſtrong poſts. affability of manners, a generous openneſs o. 
They fled through Minden, and paſſing the | ſovl* an extenſive benevolence, in ſhort, al! 
Weſer, advanced to the eaſtward of that river. | qualities that compoſe the ſoldier or makel 
By this means they loſt every advantage they | the man, endeared him to the whole army, 
bad gained during the whole campaign, and and rendered all. ranks therein unanimous 
were forced to retreat under various diſagree- in his favour, wer | 
able circumſtances. 4 oy Prince Ferdinand now omitted no opportu- 
The. loſs, of the French in this action a-| nity of harraſſing the enemy, and driving 
mounted to about ſeven thouſand men, kil-| them from place to place. Having defeated 
led, wounded, and prifoners, while that of| them in divers ſkirmiſhes, and made himſelf 
the allies did not exceed two thouſand. The| maſter of the town and caſtle of Marpurg, he 
Engliſh, wlio gained the greateſt glory, ſuſ. proceeded. with the army to Nerdar-Weimar, 
tained the greateſt loſs, twelve hundred and there encamped, while Contades remain- 
of the killed, and wounded, being of that ed at Gieſſen, on the ſouth-ſide of the river 
nation. a Lahne. | 
Prince Ferdinand, the day after the bat-} The event of the battle of Minden, and 
- tle paid the due honours to thoſe callantl the ſubſequent. failures of the French arms, 
corp3, as well as to ſeveral of the Hanove- 'threw the court of Verſailles into the ut- 
rians, who had exhibited ſimilar tokens of | moſt perplexity. The duke of Broglio, and 
valour; and upon the whole, gave the moſt M. de Contades, mutually accuſed each other 
undeniable proofs of his penetration to diſ- with ill conduct on the important day. The 
cern, as well as diſpoſition to reward true| public acquitted Broglio, but Belliſle the 
bravery, and untainted merit. Notwith- | miniſter, and his. general, loſt. all their repu- 
ſtanding theſe extraordinary marks of his ap. | tation. = 5 


probation of the conduct of ſome, there were 25 The 
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The French court, when recovered from 


many, and inveſted M. d' Etrees with an au- 


at the head of the Fiench troops. He had 


to attack the camp of ſo provident and intre- 


from whence the French had entertained the 
molt ſanguine hopes; leaving prince Ferdi. 


againſt all their efforts, after he had, from 
all inferior army, detached twelve thou. 


camp. 


view of the military tranſactions in the four 
quarters of the globe, we paſs on to relate 
the moſt important domeſtic occurrences that 
happened during the courle of this year, 


— 


their ſurprize and confuſion, determined to 
ſend reinforcements to their army in Ger- 


thority which he accepted with regret, This 
old officer, when he arr:ved. at the camp, told 
M. de Contades, that he was not come to 
take his command, but to ſerve under him; 
and, while he aſſiſted him with his advice, 
he would receive his orders. 

The ſeaſon was now grown too ſevere to 
ſuffer the allies to avail themſelves of the 
advantages they had obtained over the ene 
my; at the ſame time, it diſabled the French 
from underiaking any thing conſiderable 

ainſt them. The duke of Broglio was now 


repaired to Verſailles, and after ruining the 
character of M. de Contades, eſtabliſhed his 
own. His rival. was removed, and he, in 
ſpite of ſeniority, acquired the mareſchaęs ſtaff, 
and the command of the army. He return- 
ed about the time the hereditary prince was 
detached into Saxony, and thought a favou- 
rable opportunity now offered for diſtinguiſh- 
Accordingly, on the twenty- fourth of Decem- 
ber, he attempted to attack prince Ferdinand's 
army by ſurprize; but finding him perfectly 

repared, and all his poſts well guarded, 
j was convinced that it would be more pru- 
dent to return to his former quarters, than 


pid a general. This abortive attempt cloſed 
the operations of the campaign in Germany, 


nand the honour of ſecuring. his own. polls 


ſand men, three hundred miles from his | 


Having thus exhibited a comprehenſive 


ing the commencement of his command. | 
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On the nineteenth of January, Mr. ſecre- 
tary Pitt preſented to the houſe of commons 
the copy of a convention between their Bri*” 
tannic and Pruſſian majeſties, concluded and: 
ſigned at London two days before; and alſo 
the copy of a convention betwen his majeſty 
and the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, ſigned the 
ſame day. By the latter, nineteen thouſand 
of the troops of Heſſe Caſſel were 
taken into the pay of Great-Britain, inſtead. 
of twelve thouſand, the number then employ- 
ed in the Engliſh ſervice; and the land- 
| grave, in conſequence of the immenſe loſſes 
he had already ſuſtained in ſupport of the 
common cauſe, was to receive, beſides the 
ordinary pay of theſe troops, the ſum of ſixty 
thouſand pounds; and by the former, the king 
of Pruſſia was to receive five hundred and 
twenty thouſand. 

On the thirtieth of May, a meſſage was ſent 
by his majeſty to both houſes of parliament, 
informing them, that the king had received 
advice, that the French court was making 
preparations for an invaſion of this kingdom; 
and though he was pe ſuaded, that by the u- 
nited zeal and affection of his people, any 
ſuch. attempt muſt, under the bleſſing of God, 
end in the deſtruction of thoſe who engaged 
in it; yet he apprehended, that he ſhould not 
act conſiſtently with that paternal care and 
concern,. which he had always ſhewn for the 
preſervation of his people, if he omitted any 
means in his power, that might be neceſſary 
for their defence. His majeſty had therefore 
thought proper to acquaint the parliament 
with his having received repeated intelligence 
of the actual preparations making in the 
French ports to invade this kingdom, and im- 
minent danger of ſuch an invaſion being at- 
tempted; in order that his majeſty might, if 
he thought proper, cauſe the militia, or ſuch 
part of it as might be thought neceſſary, to 
be drawn up and embodied; and to march 
as occaſion might require. This meſſage 
was no ſooner read, than both houſes preſent- 
ed addreſſes to his majeſty, giving him the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that they would with vi- 
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gour und ſteadineſs ſupport his majeſty, in | angie; ſeviing conh che ardent örßre of their 
rein the moſt: eſſectual meaſures to defeat | high mightineſles, to culnvate the friendſhip 
the deligns of his enemies; to preſerve and | which had fo long ſubſiſted between the two 
ſreure his ſacred perſon and government, nations; as well as to obviate the cauſes of that 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion in his royal family, prejudice, which had lately prevailed, to their 
and the religion, laws, and liberties of -theſe | mutual detriment. 8 
kingdoms. The ſeſſion of parliament was] In anſwer to this oration, the king aſſured 
cloſed with a ſpeech to both houſes, in which | them, that he had ever eſteemed their high 
his majeſty not only thanked the commons, | mightinefſes as his beſt friends, and deſired 
but applauded the firmneſs and vigour-with | the miniſters to inform them. that he ſhould 
which they had acted, as well as their pru- | endeavour, on his part, to remove the obſtacles 
dence in judging, that notwithſtanding the | in queſtion ; expreſling-at' the ſame time his 
preſent burthens, the making ample provi- | ſaustaction, that the deputies were come over 
non for carrying on the war was the moſt | for that purpoſe. eee 
probable means of bringing it to an honoura--| But the fu! jects of Holland ſtill murmured 
ble and happy concluſien. He aſſured them | againſt the Engliſh, and ſeized every oppor- 
that no attention ſhould be wanted on his | runity of ſhewing their partiality in favour of 
part, for the faithful application of what had | their enemies. 255 
been granted. They were informed, that In conlequence of this behaviour, major- 
his majeſty had nothing further to deſire, | general Yorke, the Britiſh miniſter at the 
but that they would carry down the ſame | Hague, preſented a memorial to the ſtates 
diſpoſitions, and propagate them in] general, remonſtrating, that the merchants of 
their ſeveral counties, which they had ſhewn | Holland carried on a cont aband trade in fa- 
in their proceedings, during the ſeſſion. With | your of France, by tranſporting warlike ſtores 
theſe declarations the parliament was pro- | from the - Baltic to Holland, in Dutch bot- 
rogued. | toms, under the borrowed names of private 
The prince of Wales having, in the month | perſons. He deſired that an immediate ſtop 
of June, entered the two and twentieth year | might be put to practices ſo repugnant to 
of his age, the anniverſary of his brth was | the treaty ſubſiſting between the two nations. 
celebrated with great rejoicings, and his ma He obfcrved, that the care his majeſty had 
jeſty received the compliments of congratu | taken to reſtrain the exceſſes of privateers, 
lation on the occaſion from the nobility, gen- |] demanded their regard to his remonſtrances 
try, city of London, and many other cities, that their trading towns felt the effects of 
'towns, corporations, and communities, who | theſe reſtrictions, and that trading towns 
vied with each other in profeſfions of at- | felt the effects of theſe reſtrictions, and that 
tachment; nor was there the leaſt trace of | they could not, on mature deliberation, but 
diſaffection perceivable at this junctere, in any | acquit his majeſty of all hoſtile intention, or 
part of the iſland. _ | wilful infringment of treaty. . t. | 
During theſe tranſactions, the ſtates of Hol- | This memorial made fome ſlight impreſſion 
land, who had often heard complaints that | on the ſtates general, for they refuſed the 
the merchant ſhips of the republic were taken | neceſſary order for removing the artillery and 
by the Engliſh, ſent three miniſters extraor- | ſtores belonging to the French king, from 
dinary to London, to make repreſenta- | Amſterdam ; but the count d'Afﬀry, miniſter 
tions, and remove, it poſſible, the cauſes of | from France, no ſooner preſented a counter- 
- miſunderſtanding that had ariſen between | memorial, in which he mixed ſome threats 
Great - Britain and the United Provinces. - | with his expoſtulations than all their ſcruples 
heſe miniſters accordingly delivered their | vaniſhed, the neceſſary paſſports were grant- 
«redentials to the king, with a formal ha- ed 


— 


W_ ad and the ſtores and artillery conveyed to) he did not wiſh to continue it from motives 

| the Auſtrian Netherlanda. [Jof reſentment; that his majeſty | ſincerely. 
On the- fourteenth ef November, the par- deſired to ſee a ſtop put to the effuſion ot 

-Jiament being met at Weſtminſter, the ſeſ- human blood; that whenever ſuch terms 
ſion was opened by commiſſion, and the] of peace could be eſtabliſhed, as ſhoul d be 
lord keeper made a ſpeech to both houſes, | juſt and honourable for his majeſty and his 
in which they were given to underſtand, | allies z and by procuring ſuch advantages, as 
that his majeſty had deſired him to affure| from the ſucceſſes of his majeſty's arme, 
them, that he thought himſelf perfectiy] might in reaſon and enquity be expected, 
happy in being able to call them together, | ſhould bring with them full ſecurity for the 
at a time when the ſituation of affairs was future; he ſhould rejoice to ſee the. repole 

ſo glorious te his crown, and advantageous of Europe reſtored on ſuch ſolid foundations, 
to His kingdom. He told them that he was | and his faithful ſubjects happy in the bleſ- 

_ commanded by his majeſty to acquaint them, | ſings of peace: but in- order to this great 
that the happy progreſs of ſucceſs, from the | and deſirable end, he ſaid his maj-\ y was 
taking of Goree on the coaſt of Africa, to] confident the parliament would agree with 
the taking of many important places in him, that it was neceſſary to make ample 
America, with the defeat of the French army | proviſion for carrying on the war, in all 
in Canada, and the reduction of their ca- parts, with the utmoſt vigour. Finally, he 
pital city of Quebec, affected with ſo much | repeated the aſſurances from the throne, of y 
honour to the adminiſtration, and his ma- | the high ſatis faction his majeſty took in that 1 
.jeſty?s officers ; together with the important] union and good harmony, which was ſo | 
Auccaſs of his majeſty's fleet off Cape Lagos, | conſpicuous in his loving ſubjects; and ob- 
and the effectually blocking up, for ſo many | ſerved, that experience had ſhewn how . 
months, the principal part of the navy of | much the nation owed to this union, which 
France, in their own ports, were events | alone could ſecure the true happineſs of the 
that muſt have filled the hearts of his ma- people. | 7.5 
jeſty's ſubjects, as well as his own, with | Before we conclude the tranſactions of this 
the ſincereſt joy; and convinced his parhia- | memorable year, it may be proper to ob- 
ment, that there had been no want of vigi- | ſerve, that before the opening of the cam- = 
lance or vigeur on his part, in the exertion'| paign, there prevailed in the court of Lon- | 
of thoſe means which they had put into his] don a general concern, occaſioned by the 
hands, He added, that his general joy | death of the princeſs dowager of Orange and 
muſt be greatly heightened by the advan-\ Naſſau, governar.te of the United Provinces, 
tages obtained over the enemy in the Eaſt| which happened on the eleventh of January, 
Indies; the victory gained at Minden, and | in the minority of her ſon, the preſent ſtad- 
the great and able conduct of his majeſty*'s | tholder. She was the eldeſt daughter of his 
general, prince Ferdinand. of Brunſwick. | Britannic majeſty, poſſeſſed of many perſonal 
He told them, that his majeſty's good bro- |accompliſhments, and exemplary virtues. She 
ther and ally, the king o Pruſſia, attacked | had exerciſed her authority with equal fa- 
and ſurrounded by ſo many conſiderable |gacity and reſolution, 'and her- candour and 
powers, had, by his magninimity and abi- moderation attracted the efteem of thoſe, 
lities, and the bravery of his troops, been who were no friends to the houſe of 
able, in a ſurprizing manner, to prevent the Orange. i 
miſchiefs concerted with ſuch united force In her will ſhe appointed the king her fa- 
—_ him. He declared, by the command |ther, and the princeſs dowager of Orange, 
of his ſovereign, that as his majeſty entered jher - mother-1n Jaw, '- honorary - tutors; and 
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not into this war from views of ambition, ſo | prince Louis of Brunſwie acting tutor to her 
26 childrea. 
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children. That prince was therefore in- 
vited to aſſiſt in the aſſembly of Holland, 
where he took the oaths, as repreſenting 
the  captain-general of the union. Then 
he communicated to the aſſembly the act, 
dy which the princeſs had appointed him 
guardian of her children. He was after- 
wards invited to the aſſembly of the ſtates 
general, who. agreed to the reſolution of 
. Holland, with reſpect to his guardianſhip ; 
and in the morning the different colleges 
of the government ſent formal deputations 
to the young ſtadtholder, and the princeſs 
Carokne his ſiſter, in whoſe names and pre- 
ſence they were received, and anſwered by 
their guardian and repreſentatiye. A for- 
mal intimation of the death of the princeſs 
was communicated to the king her father, 
who condoled with the ſtates general on the 
irreparable loſs which he, as well as they, 
had ſuſtained by this melancholy event; and 
they in their turn aſſured him, they would 
employ the utmoſt care and attention, in 
ſecuring and defending the rights and in- 
tereſts of the -young ſtadtholder,. and the 
princeſs his ſiſter, whom they. conſidered as 
the children of the republic. q 12542 

The court of England underwent ano- 
ther diſaſter this year, by the death of the 
princeſs Elizabeth Caroline, ſecond davgh- 
ter of his late royal highneſs Frederic, 
prince of Wales, a lady of an amiable 
character, who died at Kew in the month 
of September, before ſhe had attained the 
eighteenth year of her age. 
he votaries of ſcience alſo this year ſuſ- 
tained an irreparable loſs, by the death of 
George Frederic Handel, the conſummate 
muſician of his age. He was a native of 
Germany, but had ſtudied in Italy, and 
afterwards ſettled in England, where he 
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was totally defeated, | his whole ſquadron 


tion. 4 


Terpſichore and Amaranthe of twenty. 
four each; having on board ſeven hundred 
ſeamen, and twelve hundred and ſeventy 
land forces. | 

This ſquadron remained at Dunkirk for. 


during which time two hundred men were 
put on ſhore ſick.; but the night of 
the. fifteenth of October being hazy, 
Thurot took: advantage: of the weather to 


he anchored. - 

From thence they proceeded to Gotten- 
burgh where they ſtayed about fifteen days, 
and then failing arrived at Bergen in Nor- 


but the weather being ſtormy the Begon was 


received ſo much damage that: ſhe was o- 


December, when proviſions beginning to 
grow ſhort, they put to ſea again, and ſoon 
arrived off the iſlands of the north of 
Scotland, where they had beat about ſix 
weeks, getting on board ſuch neceſſar ies, as 
they could proc ure. F 5 | 


ſpringing. up from the north, thay made 
ſail for Ireland, and in a few hours dil- 
covered the coaſt, upon which preparations 


-lent ſtorm riſing. in the night M. Thurot 
found it, expedient to make fail. for Derry, 
-which he might. have reached the next day; 


lived the darling of the ſons of Apollo, but being unwilling to land in the even- 


univerſally. admired. for his extraordina- | 


ry genius for the ſublime in muſical compo- 


fitians. y „ 1 
A. D. 1760. In the beginning of this 


ing, he kept off, and prepared for landing 
in the morning: in the night they conti- 
nued to approach the ſhore, but »s they 
were doubling the point of Derry, the wind 
ſnifted, and they were once more driven 


year, the famous French commander Thurot, 
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out 


8 | A. D. 1560. 
taken, and he himſelf killed in the ac. 
Thurot's ſquadron: originally conſiſted of 


five ſail; the Bellifle of forty-eight: guns, 
the Begon and Blond of thirty-ſix each, the- 
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ty days, blocked up by commodore Boys, 


ſlip out, and got ſafe to Oſtend, where 


way on the feventeemh of November 1736; 
ſeparated from the fleet in the paſſage, and 


bliged to return to France; the other four 
ſhips remained at Bergen till the fifth of 


On the twenty -fourth of January, a gale 


were made to land the next day; but a vio- 


out to ſea, The ftorm raged to ſuch a 
violent degree, that the whole fleet was in 
"ed to throw four of her guns overboard, 
the ſquadron, the commodore ſaw her no 


more; but ſhe afterwards got into St. 
\ Malo's:. | 25 


the commodore, 


that wanted pilots, as the coaſt was foul 
into the commodore's cabbin, whom they 
found to be a man of good appearance, 


ſired to go on ſhore and tell the country 


catroch bay, when two of their long boats 
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the utmoſt danger; the Blond was oblig- 


and the Amoranthe being ſeparated from 


As the people had now been ſome time 
upon ſhort allowance, and the ſhips were 
conſiderably damaged by beating in tempeſ- 
tuous weather, the captains bore down on 
and earneſtly requeſted 
him to return to France, which he refuſed; 


but at the ſame time to refreſh his men, 
determined to go on ſhore at the ifland of 


- 


Italy. 

On the ſixteenth of February, the ſhips 
were diſcovered by the people on ſhore, 
who imagined them to be Engliſh veſſels, 


and dangerous. Two gentlemen therefore, 
Meſſrs. .M*Neal, and M Donald, went out 
in a ſmall boat, and were received on 
the Belliſle before they diſcovered their miſ- 
take. They were immediately conducted 


not more than thirty'years of age. When 
the gentlemen were introduced, he received 
them with great politeneſs, . addreiled them 
in Engliſh, and the firſt compliment being 
over, enquired for a ſafe harbour. After 
a ſhort converſation, Mr. M*Neal, was de- 


people that they had nothing to fear, all 
he wanted being ſome freſh proviſions, 
for which he would pay ready money. Mr. 
M Donald continued on board, and was treat- 
ed with great civility; t 

At night the ſhips anchored in Claggen- 


plundered two ſtoops, one of them be- 
longing to Mr. M*Donald, from which 
they took. five tons of flour. This vio- 
lence was committed without the know— 
ledge of the commodore, who no ſooner 
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heard of ir, than he paid the owner more 


than the real value of the commodity; and 
afrerwards, ſevercly reprimanded the gene- 
ral of the land forces, who,. having re- 
cetved from Mr. Campbell of Ardinore 


forty eight ſteers, rendered him a bill up- 


on the French reſident” at the Hague for 


the money; the bill being invalid, Mr. 


Thurot obliged him to depoſit fifty gui- 
neas in part'of payment, and draw a bill 
for the remainder on the French king's 
banker at Paris, which he aſſured Mr. Camp- 
belF was good: every thing elſe was paid 
for in ready money. 1 
Having taken on board the proviſions, and 
made ſome neceſſary reparations, the ſqua- 
dron weighed anchor, and M. Thurot when 
he took leave of Mr. M*Donald, preſented - 
him with a double barrelled fuzee as a 
token of reſpect. "T9 

From Ialy the ſquadron failed to Carrick- 


fergus, where they anchored at twelve, and 


at three in the afternoon landed their forces, 
which were reduced by ſickneſs and the 
loſs of the Begon and Amaranthe, to fix- 


hundred men. 


While the fleet were coming to an an- 
chor, they were diſcovered, and ſuſpected 
to be enemies by the people on ſhore. The 
troops were immediately aſſembled, orders 
were ſent to the caſtle to continue both 
guards under arms double the centries over 
the French priſoners, and to be particularly 
watchful over them. Lieutenant Hall went 
off with a reconnoitring party, and took 
poſt on a riſing ground, where he coul d 
plainly perceive eight boats landing armed 
men; he therefore gave orders to his non- 
commiſſioned officers and men, to watch 


their approaches, and take particular care 


they did not get round them by going along 
the foot of the hill. He then went to the 
town himſelf, and acquainted lieutenant 
Jennings with what he had done; upon 
which the colonel with the troops on 
the parade, ordered detachments to be 

: made. 
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= | to defend the gates, and avenues of As the magiſtrates of the place were not 
dee h e -. » | pundtual in theperformance af their part of 
_ B) chis time the enemy were in full march; the laſt article, the enemy plundered the 
1 and two or three ſtraggling buſſars, . and threw the powder they found into 
If on horſes: they had picked up after landiſthe fea, 1 
A ing, attempted to enter the gates they retired In the mean time, captain Elliot, com. 
= on the firſt fire, but were ſoon ſupported | mander; of his majeſty's ſhip the ZEglus, of 
7 b parties of foot, Who attacked both the ſ thirty guns and two kundred an ten men, 
| Noch and Scotch gates, and the walls of who was ſtationed at Kinſale, having receiv- 
ny lord Donnegall's garden, but theſe were [ed advice from the lord lieutenant of Ire. 


alſo repulſed, and kept back as long as the | land, that three French ſhips had appeared 

men had ammunition. Before the; gates of | off Carrickfergus, failed with the Pallas, and 

the caſtle were ſhut, the enemy appeared Brilliant, two frigates of thirty ſix guns 

in the *market-place, and finding our fire each in queſt of them. On the evening of 

now grow ſlack, they attacked the gates, the twenty-ſixth of February, he made the 
and at length forced them and marched in. | entrance of Carrickfergus; but the wind 

Liutenant colonel. Jennings, lord Walling- blowing contrary, he could not poſlibly 
ford, captain Bland, lieutenant Ellis, get in- On the ewenty-eighth he got ſight 

with ſome other gentlemen and about fifty | of the enemy, and about nine o'clock came 
men, ſtill made a ſtand, and repulicd the along ſide of the commodore; in a few mi- 

— i. 7. nutes the action became general, and having 
But having at length exhauſted their a- continued abeut an hour and a half, all the 
munition, they agreed a parly ſhould be enemy's ſhips ſtruck their colours. The 
beat, and lieutenant Hall ſent out to know. French loft their gallant commander Thu- 

on what terms they might ſurrender, Hef rot, and about three hundred men. The 

Found the greateſt part of the enemy under {brave Thurot, whoſe humanity was equal 
| ſhelter of the old walls, and houſes before {to his valour, was unfortunately killed, 
the caftle gate, and after the uſual cere- after he had ordered his colours to be 
mony, aſked the commandaat, the general | itruck, and two men were killed at the 
being wounded, what terms would be given, | ſtaff, while they were endeavouring to ſtrike 

and the ſame time ſent the drum to call co-| them. | ih 
lonel Jennings out of the caſtle, to treat The loſs of the Engliſh amounted only to 
with the French commandant, on articles off five men killed, and thirty one wounded ; 
.capitulation, which were as follow, viz.|the enemy's ſhips were much damaged in 
That the troops ſhould march out with all} their maſt and rigging, and were brought by 
the honours of war, and the officers be on|-captain Elliot into Ramſay bay, in the iſle 
their parole in Ireland; that an equal num- of Man, to refit The Belliſle loſt her 
ber of French priſoners ſhould be ſent to] bowſprit, mizen maſt, and main yard, and 
France, within one month, or as ſaon as was with the greateſt difficulty preſerved 
hips could be got ready for that purpoſe, from ſinking. 3 

_ that the caſtle of ee ſhould not / Soon after this event, the attention of the 

be demoliſhed, nor any of the ſtores deſtroy- public was wholly engaged by the trial of 

ed or taken out of it, and that the town and [lord George Sackville, for diſobeying the 

country of Carrickfergus, ſhould not be plun- orders of prince Ferdinand, at the battle of 
= . dered or burned, on condition the mayor and Minden, In order to invalidate the charge 
. ; corporation furniſhed the French troops with | brought againſt him, he made a very elabo- 
; + NECERATY STEOTIDONS: -- | | rate defence. But from the . 1 
- j colone 
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f bolonel Sloper, colonel Ligonier, and cap- paſſions, we have the higheſt reaſon to infer 
e tain Winſchingrode, it was deemed equi - his fidelity as a ſervant; nor can any action 
0 vocal, thoſe gentlemen poſitively denying the] more clearly evince conſcious inicgr ty, 
facts upon which it was founded. The than-the unfortunate bailiff*s, braving even 
' court martial having examined the evidence] death, rather than ſubſcribe himſelf a villain, 
f and heard the defence, gave judgment in] By his behaviour after the commiſſion of the 


— — “ “ ,,,. 
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theſe words: The court, upon due conſi- 
deration of the whole matter before them, 
is of opinion, that lord George Sackville is 


guilty of having diſobeyed the orders of 


prince Ferdinand of Brunſwic, whom he 
was by his commiſfions and inſtructions 
directed to obey as commander in chief, 
according to the rules of war; and it is 
the farther opinion of the court, that the 
ſaid lord George is, and he is hereby ad- 


«judged unfit to ſerve his majeſty, in any 


military capacity watſoever. His ſentence 
was confirmed by the king, who moreover fig. 
-nified his pleaſure, that it ſhould be given 
out in public orders, not only in Great Bri 


tain, but in America, and every quarter of 
the globe, where any Engliſh troops happen- 


ed to be, that officers being convinced, that 
neither high birth, nor great employments 
can ſhelter offences of ſuch a nature; and, 


that ſeeing they are ſubject to cenſure much 
worſe than death, to a man who is not loſt to 
all ſenſe of honour; they may avoid the fatal 
conſequences ariſing from diſobedience of or- 


ders. To complete the diſgrace of this unfor- 
tunate general, his majeſty in council called 
for the council- book, and ordered the name 


of lord George Sackville, to be ſtruck out of 


the liſt of privy counſellors. 


This ſummer was diſtinguiſhed by the trial 
and execution of lord Ferrers, who had com- 
mitted many outrages, and given manifeſt 
proofs of inſanity, and at length perpetrated 


à murder which ſubjected him to the cogni- 


zance of juſtice, and the penalty annexed by, 
the laws of his country to a capital offence. 


horrid crime, he ſeems to have been carried 
beyond the power of remorſe, by a deluſive 
hope, and ill grounded opinion of the 
rectitude of his conduct, declaring that 
Nis ſervant was a villain and deſerved to 
. F 1 . 
After a trial of three days, in which the 
affair was learnedly diſcuſſed by the council 
for the crown, and priſoner, the lord keep- 
er Henley, who was appointed lord high 
ſteward on the og caſion, after having made 
a ſhort ſpeech touching the heinous nature of 
the offence, pronounced the ſame ſentence of 
death upon the earl, which the loweſt claſs 
of malefactors undergo ; that from the Tow- 
er he ſhould, on the Monday following, be 
carried to the common place of execution, 
there to be hanged by the neck, and his body 
be afterwards diſſected and anatomized, bur 
the lords his judges, by virtue of a power 
veſted in them, reſpited his ſentence for one 
month, that he might have time to ſettle his 
ſpiritual -and temporal concerns. Gy 
During this interval he in vain had re- 
courſe to various methods, in order to ward 
off the fatal ſentence, but perſuaded at length 
of the inefficacy of all efforts to obtain ſo 
undeſerved a pardon, he ſent a letter to his 
majeſty, remonſtrating on the ignominy of 
the death to which he was aſſigned, and 
requeſting that he might be allowed to ſuf- 
fer in the Tower; but this indulgence was 
refuſed. = 
On the fifth of May, his body being de- 
manded by the ſheriffs, at the Fower-gate, 
in conſequence of a vrit under the great 


It appeared from many circumſtances, that] ſeal of England, directed to the lieutenant of 
this frantic nobleman was actuated by a| the Tower, he was delivered up, and was 
groundleſs jealouſy, and moſt fell reſentment ;| then attended to the place of execution by 
| as from the open, unſuſpecting behaviour of | one of the ſheriffs, and the chaplain of the 
Mr. Johnſon, the unhappy object of theſe Tower, followed by the chariots of the 
Vor. II. Nums, 57 VV 6 R | ſheriffs 


Fo 
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ſheriffs, a mourning coach and ſix filled with 
his friends, and a hearſe for the conveyance 
When he approached the fatal ſpot, he ex- 

preſſed an earneſt deſire to ſee and take 
leave of a certain perſon, who waited in a 
coach, ſor whom he entertained a ſincere re- 
gard; but the ſheriff prudently obſerving; 
that ſuch an interview might ſhock him, at 
a time which required the exertion of all his 
fortitude, he declined it, and delivered to him 
a pocket book, a ring, and a purſe, deſiring 
they might be given to that perſon, whom he 
now declined ſeeing. | 

On his arrival at Tyburn, 
his' landau, in which he was carried at his 
own requeſt, and aſcended the ſcaffold 
- with an undaunted countenance. He refuſed 
to join the chaplain in his devotion, but 
kneeling with him, he repeated the Lord's 

prayer, and added, with great energy, O 
% Lord, forgive me all my errors, and par- 
« don all my ſins.” The 
removed from under his feet, and the fatal 
ſentence executed as adjudged, after which 
his body was carried off and privately in- 
terred. OR 
The only conſiderable damage ſuſtained by 
the navy of Great Britain ſince the beginning 
of this year, was the loſs of the Ramilles, a 
magnificent ſhip of the ſecond: rate belonging 
to the ſquadron which admiral Boſcawen com- 
manded on the coaſt of France, in order to 
watch the motion, and.diſtreſs.the commerce 
of the enemy. 
_ - In the beginning of February, the ad- 
miral was obliged, by ſtreſs of weather, to 
return to Plymouth, where he arrived with 
much difficulty ; but the Ramillies overſhot 
che entrance to the Sound, and being embay- 
ed near a point called the Bolt-head, about 
four leagues higher up the channel, was 
daſhed in pieces among the rocks, after all 


her cables had given Way. All her officers 


and men, amounting to ſeven hundred, pe- 
riſhed on this occaſion, except one midſhip- 
man, and twenty- five ſeamen, who ſaved their 
byes by 1-aping on the rocks, as the hull was 
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he came out of 


was then 


thrown forwards, and raiſed; up-by the ſucced. 
ng,olows. |; 1 hoon | - 

In the courſe of. this year, many incidents 
occurred in America that deſerve particular 
notice. The firſt that ſpread the alarm in 
this part of the world was, an attempt of 
the Indians upon the life of Mr. Atkins, his 
majeſty's agent and ſupertintendant of trade 
to the ſuperintendant of trade, to the ſouthern, 
Indians, at a conference held with the Creek 
Indians. in the month of September. About 
ſix in the morning of the day juſt mentioned, 
when that gentleman was in full conference 
with the Creek Indians, on the ſubject of 
trade, he was ſtruck on the head with a to. 
mahawk, by. an Indian called the Tobacco. 
eater, who. not having killed, him by the 
firſt blow, as he intended, made a ſecond, 
which fell on his hand, and; a third, which 
was received by his clerk, and: by this 
means the life of. Mr. Atkins was providen- 
tially preſerved. | | 
The cruelty. and.miſchiefs which the Che- 
rokees daily perpetrated,. alarmed. all the 
ſouthern colonies of the Engliſh ; and appli- 
cation was made for aſſiſtance to general Am- 
herſt,, commander in chief of his majeſty's 
forces in America, He forthwith detached 
twelve hundred choſen men to South Caro- 
lina, under the command of colonel Mont- 
gomery, brother to the earl of. Englington, 
an officer of approved conduct and valour. 
Immediately after his arrival at Charles Town, 
he proceeded to the Twelve- mile river, which 
he paſſed in the beginning of June, without 
oppoſition- | 
. He continued his route by forced marches, 
until. he. arrived in the neighbourhood of the 
Indian town called Little Keowee, where he 
encamped in an advantageous ſituation, De- 
termined to ſurprize. the enemy, he left his 
tents ſtanding, with a ſufficient guard for the 
camp and waggons, and marched through 
the woods towards the Cherokee town of Eſ- 
tatoe, and. in this route detached a body 
of light horſe infantray to deſtroy the village 


— 


of Iitrle Keowee, where they we re n 
| | | V.. | 
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-who had not time to eſcape 


Hith a ſmart fire; but they ruſhed in with their 
bayonets, and all the men were put to the 


ſword; © 
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be granted to the Cherokees on · his accov nt; 
but that the negotiation muſt be begun in a 
few days, otherwiſe all the towns in the up- 


The main body proceeded to Eſtatoe, 
which they reached in the morning, but it 
had been abandoned about half an hour be- 
fore their arrival. Some few of the Indians, 
„ were ſlain; and 
- the town, conſiſting of two hundred houſes, 


effect, colonel Montgomery re 


W 


per nation would be ravaged and reduced 
to aſnes. | «LEGS + 
Theſe intimations having [24.00 yang = 

| olved to make 
a ſecond irruption into the middle ſettle- 
ments of the Cherokees, and began his march 


ö 


well ſtored with proviſion, ammunition, and | on the twenty-fourth of June. On the twenty- 


all the neceſſaries of life, was firſt plundered, 
- and then deſtroyed. | | 
It was found neceſſary to intimidate thoſe 
ſavages by ſome examples of ſeverity ; and the 
ſoldiers became obdurate when they found in 
one of the Indian town, the body of an Eng- 
liſhman, whom they had ſcalped that very 
morning. N 
Colonel Montgomery proſecuted his de- 


voaſtation with great rapidity; in the ſpace 


of a few hours, he deſtroyed Sugar town, 
and every village and. houſe in the lower na- 
tion. All the men that were taken ſuffered 
immediate death, but the greateſt part of the 
nation had eſcaped with the utmoſt precipi- 
tation. In many houſes the beds were yet 
warm, and the tables ſpread with victuals. 


Many loaded guns went off while the houſes 


were burning: | 

Colonel Montgomery having thus taken 
vengeance on the perfidious Cherokees, at the 

expence of five or ſix men killed and wound- 
ed, returned to Fort Prince George, with 
about forty Indian women and children, 
whom he had made priſoners. Two of the ir 
warriors were ſet at liberty, and deſired 
to inform the nation, that though they were 
yet in the power of the Engliſh, they. might 


ſtill, on their ſubmiſſion, enjoy the bleſſings 


of peace. 
As the chief, called Attakullakulla, or the 


Little Carpenter, who had ſigned the laſt trea- 


ty, diſapproved of the proceedings of his 
countrymen, and had done many good offices 
to the Engliſh, ſince the renovation. of the 
war, he was now given to underſtand that he 
might come down with ſome: other chiefs to 
treat of an accommodation, which would 


— 


ts... 
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ſeventh captain Morriſon, of the advanced 
party, was killed by a ſhot from a thicket; 
and the firing became: ſo troubleſome, that 
his men gave way. The grenadiers, and 
light infantry, continued to advance, not- 
withſtanding the fire from the wood, until, 
from a riſing ground, they diſcovered a : body 
of the enemy. Theſe they attacked, and 
\ obliged to retire. to a ſwamp, which, when 
the reſt of the troops came up, they were, 
after a ſhort reſiſtance, compelled to a- 
bandon. | 

At length they arrived at the town of Et-- 
chowee, which the inhabitants had for- 
ſaken, after having removed every thing-of 
0 
The colonel then purſued his route for two 
days without interruption; but afterwards 
ſuſtained ſome ſtraggling fires from the woods, 
though the parties of the enemy were put 
ts flight as often as they appeared. In the 
beginning of July he arrived at Fort 
Prince George; this expedition having coſt 
** about ſeventy men, killed and wound 
8 | 
In revenge for theſe calamities, the Che- 
rokees aſſembled a conſiderable. number, 
and formed the blockade of Fort Loudon, 
a ſmall fortificatior. near the confines of Vir- 
ginia, defended by an inconſiderable garriſon, 
and ill. ſupplied with proviſions. and neceſſa- 
ries. Having ſuſtained a long ſiege, and be» 


ing reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, captain 


Demere, the commander, held a council of 
war, to deliberate on their preſent ſituation, 
when they were unanimouſly of opinion, 'that 
it was impoſſible, to prolong their defence, 


that they ſhould accept of an honourable ca: 
: pitulatio 5 


| 
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itulation; and captain Stuard | ſhould be 
kent to treat with the warriors, about the con- 
ditions of their ſurrender. This officer be- 
ing difpatched with full powers, obtained a 
capitulation of the Indians, by whichithe gar- 
- rilon was permitted to retire, | 

In conſequence of this treaty, the garriſon 
evacuated the fort, and had marched about 
fifteen miles on their return to Carolina, 
when they were ſurprized by a large body 
of Indians, who maſſacred all the officers 
except captain Stuart, and ſlew five and twen- 
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ty of his ſoldiers, . the reſt were made priſo- 


ners, and diſtributed among the different 


towns and villages of the nation. 


. Captain Stuart owed his life to the gene- 


Tous interceſſion of the Little Carpenter, 
who ranſomed him at the 
could command, and conducted him ſafe 
to Holſton- river, where he found ma— 


zor Lewis advanced fo far with a body of 
| |rafſed by the enemy. There he formed a 
by their ſucceſs 
at Fort Loudon, undertook the fiege of 
Ninety- ſi x, and the other ſmall fortifications, 
but retired at the approach of a body of 
£5. { remainder of the garriſon, and there wait for 
theſe: tranſactions in the ſouthern. | 
colonies of America, the military tranſactions 


Virginians. 
The ſavages, encouraged 


provincials. 
During 


in the more northern parts were carried on 
with equal vigour. | 


The garriſon of Quebec, which, as we 
have already related, was left under the 
command of brigadier Murray, had ſuffer- 
ed greatly from the exceſſive cold in the 


winter, and the want of vegetable, and freſh 
proviſions, in ſo much-that before the end 
of April, one thouſand ſoldiers were dead of 
the ſcurvy, and twice the number rendered 
unfit for ſervice. | | 

In this ſituation, Mr. Murray received in- 
telligence, that the French eommander, the 
chevalier de Levit, was employed in aſſem- 
bling his army, which had been cantoned 
in the neighbourhood of Montreal ; and that 
he determined to undertake the ſiege of Que- 
bec, whenever the river St. Laurence ſhould 


price of all he 


| 


4 


y 


{ 
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| 
| 
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be clear of ice, and he could make proper 
uſe of his veſſels. _ | 
The brigadier had projected a plan of 
defence, 'but the earth was ſo haidened by 
the freſt, that it could not be carried into 


execution. Being informed on the night of 


the twenty- ſixth, that the enemy had land- 
ed at Point au Tremble, to the number of 
ten thouſand men, with five hundred ſava- 
ges, he ordered all the bridges -over the 


the landing places of Sylleri, and the Fou- 
lon, and marching the next day with a ſtrong 
detachment, and two field pieces, took Por 
ſeſſion of an advantageous ſituation, and 
thus defeated the ſcheme which the French 
commander had projected, for cutting off 
the poſts which the Engliſh had eſtabliſh. 
ed. Theſe being all withdrawn, the bri- 
gadier marched back: to Quebec, with little 
or no loſs, although his rear was much har- 


reſolution of hazarding an engagement, on 
failure in which, he determined to hold out 
the place to the laſt extremity, then to retreat 
to the iſle of Orleans, or Condres, with the 


a reinforcement. 
Purſuant to theſe reſolutions, he gave the 
neceſſary orders over-night, and on the 


| ewenty-eighth of April, in the morning, 
marched out with his ſmall army of three 


thouſand men, which he formed on the 
heights, in order of battle, The right bri- 
gade, commanded by colone] Burton, con- 
ſiſted of the regiments of Amherſt, A © tru- 
ther Webb, and the ſecond battalion 0+ me- 


Major Dalling's corps of light - «iy co. 
vered the right flank ; the leit was ſecured 
by captain Huzzen's company of Rangers, 
and one hundred volunteers, under the 
command of captain Donald Macdonald; 
and each battalion ſecured with two field 
Pieces. 8 
Brigadier Murray, having reconnoitred 


the enemy, perceived that their van had tak- 
en 
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river Caprouge to be broken down, ſecured 


ricans, conſtituted the corps de reſerve. 
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ken poſſeſſion of the riſing grounds about] a freſh column of the regiment of Rouſillon 
three quarters of a mile of his front; but] penetrating the left wing of the Britiſh ar- 
that the army was on their march in one co-[my, it gave way; the diſorder was ſoon 
tumn., Determined to attack them before | communicated to the right, ſo that after a 
they were formed, he advanced towards | very obſtinate diſpute, which laſted an hour 
them with equal order and expedition. Af- ſan a half, brigadier Murray was obliged to 
ter a warm conteſt, they were driven from quit the field, with the loſs of a thouſand men 
the heights, and in the mean time their ar- Killed and wounded, and the greateſt part 
my advanced, and formed in columns. Their| of the artillery. 
van conſiſted of ten companies ct grenadiers, | He had no ſooner retired within the walls 
two of volunteers, and four hundred fa- of Quebec, than he made the neceſſary diſ- 
vages; their center, of eight battalions form- poſitions to defend the place to the laſt ex- 
ed in four columns, with ſome bodies of| tremity : he raiſed two caveliers, contrived 
Canadians; their rear, of two batallions| ſome outworks, and planted the ramparts 
and ſome Canadians in the flanks ; and two with one hundred and thirty-two pieces of 
thouſand Canadians formed the reſerve. | artillery, dragged thither moſily by the ol. 
Their whole army conſiſted of twelve thou-| d:ery. | 9 | 
ſand men. Major Dalling bravely ditpofleſ-] Though the enemy cannonaded the place 
ſed their grenadiers of a houſe and a wind-| the firſt day of the ſiege with great ſpirit, 
mill, which they occupied in order to co- their fire ſoon ſlackened, and their batteries 
ver their left flank; and in this attack the|were in a manner ſilenced by the ſuperior 
major and ſome of his officers were wound-| fire of the garriſon; yet Quebec would, in 


ed, nevertheleſs the light infantry purſued |all human probability, have reverted to 
the fugitives to a corps, which was form-|its former owners, had a French fleet from 


ed to ſuſtain them; then the purſuers Europe anticipated the arrival of an Eneliſh 

halted, and diſperſed along the front of {ſquadron in the river, 

the right, a circumſtance which prevented Lord Colvill: had failed from Hallifax, 

that wing from taking advantage of the firſt with the fleet under his command, on the \ 
impreſſion they had made on the left of Is twenty-ſecond of April, but was retarded in 

enemy. The light infantry being ordered| his paſſage by thick fogs, contrary winds, 

to regain the flank, were, in attempting and great ſhoals of ice floating down the 

this motion, furiouſly charged, and thrown) river. | 
into diforder : then they retired to tne] Commodore Swanton, who had failed from | 4 
rear in ſuch a ſhattered condition, that they | England with a ſmall reinforcement, arrived 


could never again be brought up during the) about the beginning of May, at the iſle of 
whole action. Otway's regiment was 1M-| Bee, in the river St. Laurence, where, with 


mediately ordered to advance from the bo-| two ſhips, he propoſed to wait for the reſt 
dy of reſerve, and ſuſtain the right wing, of the ſquadron, which had ſeparated from 
which the enemy twice in vain attempted fo] him in his paſſage: but one of theſe, 

| the Loweſtoffe, had entered the hatbour. 


0 enetrate. | 

8 . Mean while the left brigade of the Bri-/of Quebec on the ninth of May, and 

; tiſh forces did not remain inactive: they! communicated to the governor the joyful 

] had diſpoſſeſſed the French of tuo redoubts, news, of the arrival of the {quadron in the 
and ſuſtained, with amazing intrepidity, the | river. 

1 whole efforts of the enemy's right, until“ Commodore Swanton no ſooner heard that 
beirg overpowered by numbers, tncy were Quebec was inveſted, than he fuled up tne 

1 fai lv oug. t down, The French now at- | river with the utmoſt expedition, and oa the 
tacked wich great impetuoſity, and at length, A yo the evening, landed at Pojnt nl, 

| C 
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The briga ier exprefling an earneſt defire, | Great henour is due to general Amherſt, 
that the French ſquadron above town might | for the whole tenor of his conduct, during 
be removed; the commodere ordered cap--| the couſe of theſe American cperations, 
rain Scomberg, of the Diana, and captain having therein evinced much penetration, 
Degne, of the Loweſtoffe, to flip their ca- | much valour, but more humanity, in that 
bles - early next morning, and atttack the | he completed the conqueſt of a large country, 
— enemy's fleet, conſiſting of two frig-tes, two] with very little effuſion. of human blood, 
ö armed ſhips, and a large number of ſmaller | Nor can juſtice permit us to paſs over in ſi- 
veſſels: They were no ſooner in motion; | lence the laudable behaviour of the ſubordi- 
than the French ſhips fled inthe utmoſt con- | nate commanders, who correſponded with 
fuſion. One of the frigates was driven on | his maxims, and together with the whole 
the rocks above Cape Diamond; the other | body of the troops, exerted themſelves as 
ran a-ſhore, and was burned, at Point au | one man in the common cauſe, Sir Wil- 
Tremble, and all the other veſſels were tak |liam Johnſon, by an authority and inſinua- 
en or deſtroyed. | tion peculiar to himfelf, not only allay- 
The enemy, intimidated by this diſaſter, | ed the ferocity of the moſt ſavage of the 
and certain information that a ſtrong Eng-| Indian tribes, but wrought on them fo 
Tiſh fleet was already in the river St. Lau- effectually, that not a ſingle act of barba- 
rence, raiſed the ſiege of Quebec in the | rity was perpetrated during the courſe of this 

following -night, and retreated precipitate | expedition. 
ly, leaving their proviſions, implements, and] No memorable action, was atchieved in 
artillery, to governor Murray, who no ſooner | the courſe of this year, by the naval force of 
heard of the enemy's retreat, than he march- | Great Britain, in the ſeas of Europe; though 
F: ed out of Quebec at the head of his forces, | it ſuſtained ſome damage from the weather. 
_ in hopes of overtaking and harraſfing The Conqueror a new ſhip of the line was 
| their rear; but they had paſſed the|loſt in the channel, off the iſland of St. Ni- 
river Caprouge before he could come up} cholas, but the crew and guns were ſaved; 
with their army; however he took ſome pri- and the Lime, of twenty guss foundered in 
| ſoners, and a great quantity of baggage, to- | the Cate-gate, in Norway, and fifty of the 

ether with all their ſiege implements. men periſhed. 

The French, thus defeated in their at-“ The Britiſh nation in particular, and the 
tempts againſt Quebec, began to take mea- | proteſtant cauſe in general, now ſuſtained a 
ſures for the prefervation of Montreal, acainſt | violent ſhock, in the death of his late ma- 
| which the force under general Amherſt was jeſty king George II. who died ſuddenly in 
4 directed; but of fo little effect were all their | his palace at Kenſington, on the twenty- 
ſchemes, that on the ſeventh of September, fifth of October, in the ſeventy-ſeventh year 
General Amherſt took full poſſeſſion of it, | of his age, and thirty-fourth of his reign. 
and thus completed rhe conqueſt of Canada ; | None of his predeceſſors on the throne of 
a'conqueſt, the moſt important of any at- England lived to fo great an age, few of 
chieved by the Britiſh arms; as by this means ſ them enjoyed ſo long a reign. During his 
the ſafety of the Engliſh colonies in A-| government, his ſubjects were bleſſed with 
merica was effected; the Indian fur- | peace at home, and acquired on many oc- 
trade, in its full extent, veſted in the hands | caſions, great glory abroad. Having baffled 
of the Engliſh; the French intereſt among | the machinations of his enemies to ſubvert 
the ſavage Indians totally extinguiſhed; and | his goverment, through the wiſdom of his 
their American poſſeſſions reduced to a ſmall | councils, and the bravery of his ſon; he 
E tract on the weſt of the Miſſiſſippi, eaſily re- had the happineſs to ſee the ſpirit of party 
| | ducible on any occaſion, ] extinguiſhed in his kingdoms, and unant- 
7 8 | mity 
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nimity prevail, under a wiſe and honeſt ad- 
miniſtration. | | 

Agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, 
were daily” ; 
the moſt general and waſteful of wars, through 
the internal tranquillity his ſubjects enjoyed; 
and the wiſe regulations made in every ſeſ- 
fion of his parliaments. He had the ſatis- 
faction, contrary to the fortune of moſt old 
kings, to poſſeſs entirely the love of his 
ſubjects, in the decline of life; nor had 
theſe Kingdoms ever arrived at a higher pitch 
of proſperity and glory, than at the very 
period of his death. If his 
the moſt ſhining, his general conduct demon- 


ſtrates the ſolidity and extent of his judg- 


ment, If his temper was impetuous, it 
never hurried him into meaſure} ſubverſive 


G E O 


improving, even in a time of 


parts were not. 
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of the intereſts of his people, to which hes. 


inflexibly adhered. 


As it is the lot of humanity to err, we 


ſhould incur- the imputation of groſs igno- 
rance, or vile adulation, ſhould. we attempt 
to exhibit a portrait of even kingly perfecs 
tion ; but we dare to aſſert, and appeal to 
thouſands for confirmation, that if our late 
ſovereign had ſome foibles, he had more vir- 
tues; and we need only inſtance thoſe known 
ones, of ſincerity in his intentions and attach- 
ments, fidelity in his promiſes and connec- 
tions, and integrity in his wodrs and actions. 
To ſum up his character; he added a luſtre 
to his crown, as king, by a dignity free from 
auſterity, and ſuperciliouſneſs ; and to his na- 
ture, as a man, by an habitual principle of 
truth and juſtice. 
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BOOK XIV. 


From the Acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty, to the Meeting of the Par- 


liament Chriſtmas one thouſand 


GEOR 


8 ſoon as the demiſe of the crown 
was ſignified to the ſecretaries of 
ſtate, M. Pitt repaired to Kew, to 
communicate the event to his new ſovereign, 
George III. who thus aſcended the throne, 
in the twenty third year of his age. The 
lords of the privy-council were immediately 
aſſembled, and next day his majeſty was 
prodaimed with the uſual ſolemniiy. To 
the council aſſembled at Carleton-houſe, his 
majeſty addreſſed himſelf in a ſpeech, im- 


plying his reſolution to proſecute the ſame 
meaſures which had been planned under aſſembled, the members 


S 


ſeven hundred and fixty-five. 


G E III. 


the late king; which being publiſhed, re- 
moved the apprehenſions of all thoſe who 


dreaded an alteration. 

His majeſtty then took and ſigned the 
oath relating to the ſecurity of the church of 
Scotland, and ſubſcribed two inſtruments 


thereof; one of which was tranſmitted to 


the court of ſeſſion, to be recorded in the 
books of Sederunt, and afterwards ledged in 
the public regiſter of Scotland; the other 
remained among the records of the coun- 
cil. The two houſes of parliament being 
were ſworn in; 

the 
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peers by the lord-keeper; the commons be- 
fore the duke of Rutland, lord ſteward; then 
both houſes were adjourned. The lord- 
mayor and aldermen of London attended the 
king with compliments of condolence and 
congratulation z and directions were given 
for the funeral of the late king. 

His majeſty, by proclamation, required 
all perſons, who wete in office of authority 
or government at the deceaſe of the late 


reſpective offices. Another proclamation 
was iſſued, for the encouragement of piety 
and virtue, and the puniſhment of vice, pro- 
faneneſs, and immorality. Such was the ge- 
neral affection towards this young monarch, 
that addrefles, couched in the warmeſt pro- 
feſſions of love and attachment, flowed in 
from all parts of the kingdom. 


ing, the body of the late king was removed 
from Kenſington to the Prince's Chamber, 
where it lay in ſtate till next day, when it 
was interred with great funeral pomp, in the 
royal vault in the chapel of Henry VII. the 
duke of Cumberland appearing in the cha- 
rafter of chief mourner. 
On theeighteenth, the parliament aſſem- 
bled, and his majeſty harangued both houſes 
from the throne, in a ſpeech, importing, the 
juſt concern he felt for the loſs of the late 
king; the critical time in which he was 
called to the government; his reliance on 
the bleſſing of heaven, and their united aſ- 
ſiſtance; the peculiar glory of his having 
been born and educated in this country, 
and his title to the name of Briton; aſſu- 
rances of his inviolable attachment to the 
civil and religious liberties of his ſubjects, 
and fixed purpoſe, to encourage the practice 
of religion and virtue; his peculiar fa- 
tisfaction in the ſucceſſes with which the 
Britiſh arms had been crowned in the dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe; his reſolution 
to reward the valour of his officers by ſea 
and land; and deſire they would in concur- 
rence with the king of Pruſſia proſecute the 
Vol. II. Nums. 58 


king, to proceed in the execution of their | 
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war with vigour. With this view he requeſ- 


ted of the houſe of commons the neceſſary 
ſupplies, and aſſured them of a faithful ap- 
plication, as well as regular ceconomy on 
nis part, and concluded with reminding 
them, that the eyes of Europe were upon 
them, and thay on their vigour, unani- 
mity and diſpatch, depended the iffuc of 
* of ſuch importance to themſclves and 
allies. 

As the members of both houſes are o- 
bliged to repeat the oaths, at the begin- 
ning of every reign, that ceremony was per- 
formed with the uſual ſolemnity, as ſoon as 
the king retired; then each prepared an ad- 
dreſs replete with the ſtrongeſt aſſur ances of 
loyalty and affection. 

Purſuant to a motion made, that a ſup- 


[ply ſhould be granted to his majeſty ; the 
On the tenth of November, in the even 


commons granted for the ſupport of his 
majeſty's houſhouid, and of the dignity of 
the crown during his life, ſuch a revenue, 
as together with the annuities payable - by 
virtue of any act of parliament made in the 
reign of the late king of the hereditary ci- 
vil liſt revenues, ſhould amount to the year- 
ly ſum of eight hundred thouſand pounds, 
to commence from the demiſe of his late 
majeſty; to be charged upon, and made 
payable out of the aggregate fund. At the 
lame time they reſolved, that the ſeveral 
revenues payable to his late majeſty, during 
his life, which continued to the time of his 
demiſe, other than ſuch payments as were 
charged, and iſſuing out of the aggregate 
fund, ſhould be granted and continued from 
the time of the ſaid demiſe, to his preſent 
majeſty during his life; and the produce 
of the ſaid revenues, together with the pro- 
duce of the ſaid hereditary revenues, which 
were appointed towards the ſupport of the 
late king's houſhold, ſhould be, during the 
ſaid term, added to and conſolidated with the 
aggregate fund, 

A. D. 1761. Though the animolity ef 
the belligerent powers was not abated, their 
efforts had by this time conſiderably ſlack- 
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" ened, and their operations began to degene-} 
rate into ſkirmiſhes, and trivial engagements. 
Such was the languid ſtate of the war, when 
the cabinet was full of buſineſs, and nego- 
tiation engroſſed the attention of the miniſ 
try. Previous to, our entrance on this ſub- 
ject, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that our 
relations concerning it cannot be authenti- 
"cated as thoſe of a military nature, which are 
derived from the officers who conducted them, | 
and may therefore with confidence be laid be- | 
fore the public; while the motives either to 


| 
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Buy this prudent conduct the negotiation 
ſeemed to portend a happy concluſion; but 
unfortunately, the plan of the treaty was 
more eaſily —_— than the ſubſtance. The 
proper quarret of France was no fooner ſe. 
parared from the general cauſe, than ſhe had 
every diſadvantage in the negctiation ; the 
reſource ſhe therefore ſought was in Spain 
which ſhe imagined could rot be an idle 
ſpectator of the humiliation of the princi- 
pal branch of the houfe of Bourbon. Thus 
in effect, all the advances which France ſeem. 


ace or war, and the ſteps taken in a nego- [ingly made towards a peace, were ſo many 


tiation, are ſecrets of the cabinet, which do 
not tranſpire for a long time, and often, never 
completely. "HF 
The courts of Peterſburg, Vienna, France, | 
Sweden, and Poland, having made ſeveral] 
declarations which were ſigned at Paris, and 
delivered at London the thirty-firſt of March ; 


the counter-declaration of Great-Britan and | 


ſteps towards the renovation of the war ; and 
whilft at London ſhe breathed nothing but 
moderation, and the moft earneſt deſire of 
putting a period to the calamities of Eu- 
rope; at Madrid, ſhe was taking the moſt 
vigorous meaſures, for their increaſe and con- 
tinuance. 5 

One the part of England though there was 


Pruſſia appeared on the third of April. more ſincerity ; there were yet many obſtacles. 


Augſburg, as the ſituation moſt commodious 
for the powers at war, was appointed for the 
congreſs. | 

Lord Egremont, lord Stormont, ambaſ- 
- ſador in Poland, and general Yorke, ambaſ 
ſador in Holland, were nominated as ple 
nipotentiaries for England; and the count 
de Choiſeul was appointed on the part of 


France. The public converſation was now | 


diverted from ſcenes of horror, to the more 
' agreeable contemplation of this public ſcene 
of magnificence, and the events that were 


The extenſive conqueſts of the Britiſh arms 


had raiſed proportionable expectations in the 


minds of the people, who deemed it unreafo- 
nable to make almoſt any conceſſions to a 
nation, whoſe every public proceedure 
was founded on ambition, and whom they 
now juſtly conſidered as lying at their mer- 
CY. E 
On the other hand, the miniſtry could not 
but be ſenſible, from the ſituation of the al- 
lias in Germany, that though their caſe was 


in the plan ſeparated from the main object 


in diſpute between the courts of France and 


In order to render the negotiation as unem | England, it muſt have an influence on the final 


barraſſed as poſſible, it was unanimouſly 
agreed to admit none but the principal par. 
ties, and their allies to this treaty. As the 
German war was referred to the treaty of 
Augſburg, the great and main object of 
the general war, the limits of America; 
was ſeparately conſidered at London and 
Paris. For this purpoſe, miniſters were mu- 


tually ſent from thoſe courts; Mr. Stanley p 


i 


on the part of England, and M. Buſſy on 
that of France. N 


determination of the treaty. 

Thus perplexed between the natural ex- 
pectations of their country, and thoſe of the 
allies, they thought the beſt means they could 
purſue, to obviate the difficulties was a vigo- 
rous proſecution of the war; accordingly prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwic was empowered to 
carry into execution, the operations he had 
lanned in the beginning of the winter; and 
an expeditiyn, the object of which was then 
ſecret, was prepared in England. F 

| | , 


{ 
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Aͤt the cloſe of the laſt campaign, the 
French had the entire poſſeſſion of Heſſe; 
they had drſven the allies from the Lower 
Rhine, where they kept a conſiderable body 


-of troops on that fide; on the right they 
poſſeſſec the town of Gottingen, in which 
they had placed a very ſtrong garriſon, fo 


"that the allies were ſhut up on tbi quarter 


0 E III. r 


an attempt to ſurprize Britzlar: Having re- 
ceived advice, that it was in a defenceleſs 
condition, he took only a few battalions, 
thinking to carry the place at once. But 
unfortunately be garriſon was prepared and 
reſolute, and though he attacked it with 
great ſpirit, he was obliged to draw off with - 
conſiderable loſs. Soon after this diſappoint- 


"alſo, whilſt the Hanoverian dominions lay | ment, cannon and mortar was brought before 


entirely open to their enterprizes. 

Prince Ferdinand, ſenſible of the inconve- 
niences of his ſituation, and of the advanta- 
ges the enemy had over him, determined in 
this emergency to act with vigour. He ap- 
pointed three plac-s of rendezvous, on the 
- Dymel, the Rhine, and in Saverland. His 
army aſſembled on the ninth of February. 
without ſuffering the enemy to have any 


previous notice of their intentions. The day 


following the prince communicated to his ge- 


nerals, the diſpoſitions he had made for the 
' whole, 


The center was led by his ſerene high- 


[neſs in perſon, it advanced directly into 


Heſſe, and marching by Zirenberg and 
Durenberg, made its way towards Caſſel. 


The right and left of the army were at a 
conſiderable diſtance from this body; but 
they were fo diſpoſed as fully to co-operate 


in the general plan of operation. The here- 


ditary prince commanded in the right; he 


marched by Stadbergen, for Mengeringhau- 
ten, and having the county of Heſſe to the 
eaſtward, as the alarm was to be as ſudden, 
and as widely diffuſed as poſſible, puſhed | 


forward into the hearts of the French quar- 


ters. General Sporken commanded a corps 
at a greater diſtance to the left, and pene- 
trated into Thuringia, by Dudeſtadt, and 
Heiligenſtadt. i ; 

By this ſudden, extenſive and vigorous at- 
tack, the French were thrown into the-ut- 
moſt conſternation, and they retreated on every 
fide; but had very ſufficient means of ſecur- 
ing their retreat. 

The hereditary prince, whoſe party was 


the moſt advanced, ſtruck the fit blow, by 


* 


Fritzlar, which after a ſhort defence, ſurren. 


dered upon honourable terms; and the al- 
lies found in the place a very large magazine. 
The marquis of Granby was employed with 
ſucceſs in reducing the forts and caſtles in 
this neighbourhood. The allied army boldly 
advanced, and the French continually retired, 
abandoning poſt after poſt, and fell back al- 
moſt to the Maine. They fired their maga- 
Zines as they retreated, but the allies purſued 
with ſuch celerity, that they ſaved five ca- 
pital ſtores, which afforded proviſion for 
their cavalry, and greatly facilitated their 
progreſs. | 
But the grand object of operation was the 
fiege of Caſſel, in which the French had a 
garriſon of ſeventeen battalions, beſides other 
corps under the command of M. Broglio. 
As it was neceſſary, previous to the ſiege of 
this place, to clear the adjacent country of the 
enemy, and to cut off the communication of 
the garriſon with their grand army; prince 
Ferdinand, when Broglio had been driven out 
of Heſſe, and retreated towards Frankfort, 
ceaſed to adyance, and formed that part of 
the army, which was with him, into a chain 
of cantonments, making a front towards the 
enemy; thus he propoſed to watch the mo- 
tions of Broglio's army, to cover the ſiege 
of Caſſel, and the blockades of Marpurg and 
Ziengenheyn, which he had ordered to be 


 inveited. The ſiege of Caſſel was carried on 


by the count of Dippe Schaumberg, a ſove- 
reign prince of the empire, reputed one of 
the ableſt engineers in Europe. Trenches 
were opened on the firſt of March, and all 
e es were turned to this point, on the 
ſucceſs of which depended the whole for- 

tune 
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tune of the campaign, as, if that place | of the utmoſt importanee to the Britiſh nation. 
was reduced, the — would ES Notwithftanding the French ſuſtained this 
fall with it. | | | loſs, they found means to intereſt in their 
To relieve this important place, M. Brog cauſe a prince of the Mogul empire called 
lio called in, tho' with the utmoſt difficulty, ſhah Zadda, who took the field of the head 
his moſt diſtant poſts, embodied his army, x fourſcare thouſand men, againſt the for- 
inſpired them with new ſpirit, and made them ore of the Engliſh company, commanded by 
capable, by a more exact order in their diſ- major John Carmack, and reinforced- by it 
cipline, and a great ſuperiority in their {ſuba of Bengal. This army conſiſted of five 
numbers, of attempting ſomething conſide- hundred Europeans, two thouſand, five hun- 
rable. : . |d ed ſeapoys, and twenty thouſand black 
Prince Ferdinand had three ſtrong poſts of |:roaps, with twelve pieces of cannon: The 
the enemy in his rear, and their grand army ah made an effort to join two rajas, who had 
united in his front; which obliged him to call |taken up arms againſt the ſuba; but receiving 
in general Sporken's body, which had ef- intelligenoe that they were already reduced 
fected its purpoſe and could beſt be ſpared. by the Engliſh troops, he ſurrendered at 
However the prince kept his poſition as long diſcretion to the ſuba, and promiſed with 
as poſſible; and the ſiege was carried on with {rhe aſſiſtance of the Engliſh -company, to 
as much vigour, as a winter operation, and'|lupport him in his pretenſions to the Mogul 
the ſpirited defence of a numerous garriſon, empire. | | 
under an able commander, coud admit. In the mean time the negotiation for a peace 
But mareſchal Broglio, as ſoon as he had was carried on at London and Paris, but 
collected his army, advanced without delay. | nothing concluſive was effected; as the Eng- 
He cauſed the troops under che hereditary | iſh miniſtry could not comply with the pro- 
prince to be attacked near the village of poſals of France, conſiſtent with the intereſt 
Stangerode in the neighbourhood of Grun- | of their country, or the general expectations 
berg. The attack was made by the ene- of the people, eſpecially at a time, when a 
my's dragoons, the very firſt ſhock of which }delign on the enemy's coaſt was depending, 
broke the whole foot, conſiſting of nine re- of the ſucceſs of which they had conceived 
giments of Hanoverians, Heſſians, and Brunſ- | the moſt ſangu ne hopes. 5 
wickers. The French on this occaſion, made The fleet employed in this expedition ſail- 
two thouſand priſoners, and took ſeveral tro- [ed from Spithead, on the twenty ninth of 
phies of victory, few were killed or wounded | March, and it foon diſcovered that the ob- 
on either ſide. ject was Belliſle, the largeſt of all the Eu- 
After this blow the allies could no longer |ropean iſlands belonging to the French king, 
think of making head againſt the French, |betw-en twelve and thirteen leagues in cir- 
or of maintaining their ground in Heſſe, re- |cumference, Belliſle has three nominal har- 
tiring behind the Dymel, and ta.ling back near | bours, Palais, Sauzen, and Goulfard, but 
to the quarters they poſſeſſed before this un-| each of theſe labours under ſome capital de- 
dertaking. fect, either being expoſed, ſhallow, or 
During theſe tranſactions, colonel Coote, dangerous at the entrance. 
in conjunction with the Britiſh ſquadron un. | On the ſeventh of April, the fleet under : 
der rear-admiral Stevens, inveſted and re- the command of commodore Keppel, and the 
duced the French ſettlement of Pondicherry} land forces under general Hodgion, arrived 
in the Eaſt Indies, by which means the French] before Belliſle, and on the eighth agreed to 
intereſt was annihilated on the coaſt of Co- attempt a landing, on the ſouth eaſt of the 
romandel, and therefore the conqueſt was iſland, in a ſandy bay, near Lochmaria- pore 
* | \C 
; 
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The attempt was made in three places, 
ih great reſolution; a few grenadiers got 
on ſhore and formed themſelves : but, as 
they were not ſupported, they were for the 
greateſt part made priſoners. The , reſt of 
che army, after ſeveral brave efforts, being 
"unable to force the enemies lines, or mike 
good their landing, were obliged to retire 
with loſs; the chief cauſe of this diſaſter 
Was, that ſeveral of the flat bottomed boats 
"were deſtroyed or damaged in a hard gale, 
which ſprang up while the Engliſh were re- 
tiring from the ſhore; they loft, in this attack, 
in killed, wounded, and taken priſoners, near 
five hundred men, | 
It was. ſome time after the firſt attempt, 
before the weather would permit the Eng- 
lin to make a ſecond, however they found 
at length a convenient ſituation, The at- 
tempt was accordingly made at the point of 
Lochmaris. Beſides the principal attack, 
two feints were made at the ſame time to 
diſtract the enemy, whilſt the men of war 
directed their fire with great judgment and 
effe& on the hills. de 
Theſe attacks gave brigadier- general 
Lambert, at the head of an handful of men, 
an opportunity of climbing up a very ſteep 
hill, without moleſtation. As ſoon as this 
little body had gained the ſummit, they 
formed, and were attacked by three hun- 
dred of the French; but maintained their 
ground till the whole corps of brigadier 
Lambert arrived to their aſſiſtance, and re- 
pulfed the enemy. 
On the twenty-fifth of April, all the for- 
ces were landed without further moleſtation ; 
and the loſs in this daring, though ſucceſs- 
ful attempt, was inconſiderable. The great 
difficulty which now remained, was to bring 
forward the cannon, which were to be drag- 
ged up the rocks, and afterwards, tor two 
leagues, along a very rugged road. This 
was at length effected, the ſiege commenced, 
and the garriſon, commanded by the cheva- 
lier de St. Croix, an experienced officar 
threatened a long and obſtinate defence. 


The enemy made ſome ſallies, one of which 
Vol. II. Nums. 38 | 


En den n ian 


had à conſiderable effect, major- general 
Crawford being made priſoner on tue oc- 
caſion. But the Engliſh, rouzed by theſe 
checks, made a furious attack upon the 
cnemy*'s lines, which covered the town, and 


they were carried without much lots, chiefly 


by the intrepidity of a new-raiſed regiment 
of magines , um obi tiblit a6 105 1 
The town was now entirely abandoned, 
and the defence confined to the citadel; As 
Engliſh fleet cut off all communication with 
the continent, and conſequently all hopes of 
relief, the place muſt neceſſarily be reduced: 
but the chevalier, though he could not main- 
tain, it was detrrmined to ſell it as. dear: as 
poſſible. Accordingly there was no . men- 


tion made of ſurrendering, till the ſeventh. 
of June, when there was not the leaſt proſ- 


pect of ſuccour; and the place was by no 
means ſafely tenable. Then he capitulated, 
and the garriſon marched out with the ho- 
nours of war. | | 
Thus was the iſland of Bellifle reduced un- 


der the Engliſh governmeat, after a defence. 


of two-months. In this expedition, the loſs 
of the Engliſh, in killed, and wounded, a- 


mounted to about eighteen hundred men. 


In the month of July, the members of 
the privy- council being aſſembled, to a very 
conſiderable number, the king gave them 
to underſtand, that, having nothing ſo much 


* at heart, as to promote the welfare and hap- 
* pineſs of his people, and to render the 


* ſame ſtable and permanent to poſterity, he 


had, ever ſince his acceſſion to the throne, * 
turned his thoughts towards the choice of 
ga princeſs for his conſort, and, now, with 
great ſatisfaction, acquainted them, that 
after the fulleſt information, and matureſt 
* deliberation, he had come to a reſolution, - 
to demand in marriage the princeſs Char- 
lotte, of Mecklenberg Strelitz; a princeſs : 
diſtinguiſned by every eminent virtue, and 


* amiable endowment ; whoſe illuſtrious 
line had conſtantly ſhewn the firmeſt zeal 
* for the proteſtant religion, and a particu- 
lar attachment to his family; that he had 


* judged 112 to communicate to them, 


theſe 
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Then the (council unanimouſly requeſted 


was expoſed to contrary winds and tempet- 


a m, and lodged 


ing apprized: by courriers of her arrival, 


{| 
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© theſe his intentions, that they might be 
© fully apprized of a matter ſo highly im- 
portant to him and his kingdoms, and 
© which he perſuaded himſelf would be moſt 
acceptable to all his loving ſubjects.” 


% 
* o 


(A Ner- 
diſpatched bis o coithes, with a paſty of 
0 


horſe guards, who met her at Rumford, and 
conducted her to London, through innume- 
table crowds of people: Thus accompanied, 
the princeſs proceeded through Hyde Park, 
down Conftitution-hiff, to the Garden gate 


that this: declaration. might be made pub- of the palace of St. Jatnes, where ſhe was 


lic, for the ſatisfaction of the nation in ge- 
neral. | W710" 28 n BY : 
The earl of Harcourt was appointed am. 


baſſador- plenipotentiary to the court of 


Mecklenberg-Strelitz, to demand the prin- 
ceſs, and fign the contract of marriage z and 
the royal yachts were prepared, under con. 


2 voy of a ſquadron commanded by lord 


Anſon, to convoy the future queen to Eng- 


handed out of her coach by the duke of 
Devonſhire, in quality of lord-chamberlain, 
JAtthe gate th wis Ieceſved by che dale 
of York, and in the garden ſhe was met by 


[the king, whoſe counteftance indicated the 


tranſports of his mind. When fhe made 
her obeiſance, he raiſed her by the hand, 
and led her up to the palace, where they 
dined together with the whole toyal family. 


land. Mean while, her houſhold being [At nine the nuptial ceremony was perform- 
| 


eſtabliſhed, the ambaſſador ſet out for the 
continent, on this important affair, The 


dutcheſſes of Ancaſter and Hamilron were 


inted ladies of the bed-chamber, to 
attend her from the court of Mecklenburg, 
in her paſſage to England, and embarking at 


Harwich, the whole fleet fer fail for Stade, | 


on the eighth of Auguſt. On the feventeenth, 
the princeſs, accompanied by the reigning 
duke her brother, ſet out with all her at- 
tendants for Mirow, and proceeded to Perle- 

where the count de Gotton compli- 
mented her in the name of his Pruffian ma- 
jeſty. On the twenty ſecond ſhe arrived ar 
Stade, under a general diſcharge of : canfron, 


and:amidft the acclamatians of the people. 


Next day ſhe embarked in a yatcht at Cux- 
haven, where ſne was ſaluted by the Britiſh 
ſquadron / aflembledfor her convoy. | 

In this interval the expectation of the peo- 
ple of England aroſe to a vaſt pitch of ea- 


gerneſs. and impatience. After a tedious 


voyage of ten days, during which the fleet 


tuous weather, the princeſs landed on the 


ed in the royal chapet, which had been 


Befides the royal family, all the great offi-. 
cers of ſtare, the nobility, peers, and peereſ- 
ſes, and foreign miniſters were preſent at the 
ſervice, the concluſion of which was an- 


the artillery in the Park, and at the Tower; 


were illuminated in honour of this auſpi- 
cious event. His majeſty received addreſſes 
of felicitation from the city of London, 
the univerſities, arid the cities, towns, and 
corporations, in all parts of the Britiſh do- 
minions. | 5 

Bui the ceremony of the coronation ſtiſl 
remained, to complete the brilliancy of this 
Joyfu! ſeaſon. Weſtminſter- hall was pre- 
pared for the coronation banquet, by re- 
moving the courts of judicature, erecting 
canopies; and building galleries for the ac- 
commodation of ſpectators. All the houſes 
and ſtreets within ht of the proceſſion 
were crowded with benches and ſcaffolding, 
which, when filled with above two hundred 


ſeventh of September, in the afternoon, at | thoufand people of both ſexes, gayly at- 


Harwich; thence ſhe advanced with her at. 
tendants, by the way of Coleheſter, to With. 
at a houſe belonging to the 
earl of Abercorn, Mean while the king be- 


' proceſſion itſelf. 


tired; exhibited a ſtriking picture of che 
wealth and proſperity of Great-Britain, 
and vaſtly ſurpaſſed, in point of view, the 


During 
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magnificently decorated for the occaſion, 


nounced to the people by the diſcharge of 


and the cities of London and Weſtminſter. 


1 
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During theſe ſplehdid tranſactions in Eng- 
land, the allied army under prince Ferdi- 
nand continued their vigilance and activity; 
nor did the French remain motionleſs. . 
Mareſchal Broglio, having reſolved to 
77 the allied army, united his troops 
to thoſe. of the prince of Soubiſe, at a place: 
called Soeſt, between Lipſtadt and Ham. 
On the other hand,. as ſoon as the general 
of the allies was apprized of the French 
mareſchal's intention, he poſted his army in 
a very advantageous manner. The left wing 
he placed between the rivers Aeſt, and Lip | 
pe, the left extremity of which, under ge- 
neral Wutgenau, extended to the Lippe, by | 
which it was perfectly ſecured; and the 
right was ſupported by the village of Kirch 
Denkern, ſituated immediately on the Aeſt. 
The marquis of Granby commanded in that 
wing, with the aſſiſtance. of lieutenant- gene- 
ral Howard, and the prince of Anhalt, Who 
were poſted near the above village. Behind 
the river Aeſt, on a conſiderable eminence, | 
was Nr the center, commanded by ge- 
ner 


ſame eminence, the right wing under the 
hereditary prince, ſtretched out 1 0 
the village of Werle, and was well defend-| 
ed on the flank, by rugged and buſhy 
ground. | ? 


| 


; 


P 


| 


| 


2 


> „„ 
On the fifteenth of July, in the evening, 
a very furious attack was made on lord 
Granby's poſts, and ſuſtained for a long 
time, with great intrepidity; when general 
Wutgenau, according to the plan originally 
projected, arrived to their aſſiſtance, and 
then, with united and redoubled efforts, in 
an obſtinate engagement, which continued 
till it was dark, they repulſed the enemy, and 
drove them into the woods. 
By the next morning the diſpoſition of the, 
allies was perfected ; and it was evident, that 
the French were prepared for a more furious 
attack than the former. M. Broglio com- 


- 


the prince de Soubiſe led the center and left 
of the enemy. 


Conway; and, on a continuation of the 


manded againſt the left wing of the allies ;| 


TE If 345 
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[+ The engagement began at thee in the 
morning, and there was a ſevere and conti- 
nual fire for upwards of five ho | 
the leaſt effect could be perceived 
ſide. About nine the prince diſc 


the enemy were 


on an eminence in the front,of thę marquis 
of Granby's camp, which, had not been 
able to incloſe with his lines. To prevent 
their ſeizing on this eminence, he called in 


| — NN — » 6 d$443 we 4, OED AS be 
a reſerve, which had been placed at the other . 


fide of the Lippe, under general Sporken. 
This movement proved fortuhate , the ene, 
my gave way, fell into diſorder, and retired 
with precipitation. Their loſs. however was 
conſiderable, the regiment of Rouge, confiſt- 
ing of four battalions, with its cannon and co- 
lours, was entirely taken, by the ſingle bat- 
talion of Maxwell. Kat 1 | 

Their whole loſs in killed, wounded, and 
priſoners, amounted to about four thouſand. 
The allies had about three hundred killed, a 
thouſand wounded, and about two hundred 
taken priſoners. C 
This action did the greateſt honour to the 
wiſdom of the commander, and the bravery 
of the troops; but it was far from being de- 
ciſive. 5 | ö . B 

Notwithſtanding the loſs the French ſuſ- 
tained, they were ſtill ſuperior to prince 
Ferdinand's army in number, and ſoon in 
a capacity for advancing again. Accord- 
ingly the party under the prince de Soubiſe 
paſſed the Lippe, and made diſpoſitions for 
the ſiege of Munſter ; and prince Ferdinand 
continued in the country, towards the Weſer, 
to obſerve the motions of mareſchal Brog- 
MR 

While theſe various poſitions were mutu- 
ally taken, as the armies were continualy moy- 
ing towards each other, a number of ſmart 
ſkirmiſhes enſued; and theſe actions gene- 
rally terminated in favour of the allied 
troops. 


Prince Ferdinand now clearly perceived, 


chat the deſign of M. Broglio was to make 
himſelf miſter of the Hanoverian and Brunſ- 


. 


wie 


7 


. 
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wic territories, He therefore reſolved, as | 
often as He” obſerved him making any pro- 
= towards the ſuſpected quarter, to throw 

imſelf as far into Heſſe, as the enemy had 
advanced towards Hanover, .and by ſtopping 
their ſabliſtence, oblige chem to quit their en- 
terptize. This Plan at firſt, ſucceeded to his 
wiſhes, and drew back mareſchal Bro lio 
into Heſſe, upon whoſe approach prince Fer- 
dinand returned to his old quarters at Pador- 
born, on the nineteenth of October, and was 
ready for a new movement as ſoon as Brog- 
lio ſhouldattempt the execution of his former 
OO th Spa as , phe 

The prince now found the diſadyantage of 
not being able to form the two armies, which 
m'ght act ſeparately; for, on one hand, 
mareſchal Broglio, when he had perfectly 
ſecured his pofts in Heſſe, took a ſituation, 
in which he watched all the motions of the 
allies, and kept himſelf in readineſs to fall 
back into Heſſe, or to advance into Hanover, 
as might beſt agree with his deſign. . From 
hence he ſent out ſome powerful detachments, 
which acted with great effect; one of theſe 
reduced the ſtrong caſt e of Schartfelt, which 
they demoliſhed ;- another appeared before 
Wolfenbuttle, which in five days ſurrendered, 
and was ſubjected to a grievous contribution. 
In the mean time, prince Ferdinand, who ſaw | 
the rage of war ſpread around him, kept the 
central poſition,” which he had taken ſoon: 
after the battle Kirch of Denkern; nor could 
any movements of the enemy terrify or allure 
tim from it. He ſaw that the winter ap 
proached, which had always been a circum- 
ſtance favourable to him; and it was evi. 
dent, that whilft he continued with his main 
body immoveably fixed as it was, and his 
detachments active on every ſide, it was 
impoſſible for the enemy to keep any of 
the places their detachments had reduc- 
oo | ; 

During theſe tranſactions in Germany, the 
Engliſh cruizers made prize of a great num- 
ber of French privateers ; and the Britiſh navy 
maintainted their uſual ſuperiority on the 
ocean. as 


| 
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In the month of June, the iſland of Do- 


L 
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minique, which the French had put in 


| poſture of defence, was attacked and re- 


duced by a ſmall body of troops command- 
ed by lord Rollo, and conveyed thither from 


ſhips of the line, and ſome” trigates. Two 
officers being ſent on ſhore at Roſeav, with 


a manifeſto directed to the inhabitants, two 


1 


deputies came off, in order to treat of a 
ſurrender ; but M. Longprie, their gover- 
nor, encouraging them to ſtand upon their 
defence, they afterwards refuſed to ſubmit, 


and manned their entrenchments with a face 


of reſolution. The ſhips immediately an- 
chored cloſe to the ſhore, and prepared for 
a diſembarkation, which was effected in the 
evening, under the fire of the ſquadron, 
Lord Rollo, ſeeing the forces galled by an 


irregular fire from trees and buſhes, reſolved 


to attack their entrenchments without delay; 
and this ſervice was performed by himſelf and 
colonel Melville, at the head of the grena- 
diers with ſuch vigour that the enemy were 
driven from all their batteries and entrench- 
ments; and M. Longprie, and other offi- 
cers, were taken at their head quarters. 
Next day the inhabitants ſubmitted, and 
took the oaths of allegiance to his Britannic 
majeſty. Thus the whule ifland was reduced 
at a very ſmall expence, and a defenſible 
poſt eſtabliſhed at Roſeau, by the Britiſh 
commander, | 

But we return to the negotiation ſtilllcar- 
rying on at Lontion and Paris. The Engliſh 
miniſter, before he could agree totreat difini- 
tively upon any point, inſiſted upon two 
preliminary conditions: 

Firſ:, that every thing which ſhould be 
happily aqhuſted between the two crowns, 
in relation to their particular war, ſhould 
be made obligatory, final, and concluſive, 


independent of the ſtate of the negotiation at 


Avuſburg. | | 

Seeondly, that the definite treaty of peace 
between Great Britain and France, or pre- 
liminary articles to that end, ſhould be 
ſigned and ratified between the date of 


| 


that 


* Ky a _ 


Guadaloupe by Sir James Douglas, with four 
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that Heer $09 the firſt of the fallow: | tures made by England, previous to the 4 


declarationof war. 


Yee een. yere aecepiol, then |" Wi 
175 and, on her part, conſented to name articles, the 
determinate epgchas to which the «ti poſide- | moſt artful that their inſidious policy could f 
«offs , hauld refer. By th 4 terms We are ſuggeſt; and many not only inadequate to 2 
eee go: dee ee im: | what] 4 
. porting, the ſituation in which the two as the moſt preſumptugus arrogance alone 
crowns ſhould ſtand, with reſpe& to their could have offered, r the moſt ambi- 
poſſeſſions, at certain 7 of time. The tious of monarchs made to a conquered 
_ firſt of July was fixed for Europe, the firſt nation. 
of September for Africa and America, and | It may be eaſily imagined, fiom the cha- 
the firſt of November for the Eaſt Indies. | raQter. of the miniſter, 'in what manner he 
The French miniſtry, without conteſting the received theſe propoſals, and eſpecially, when 
epochas, corp gned of the conditions of the e obſerve, tkat NI. de Buſſy, the French <-> 
füirſt, becauſe, they ſaid, it departed from the jagent, delivered, with the papers which con- = 
letter and ſpirit of à former memorial; | tained them, a private memorial, importing, = 
of the ſecond, on account of the ſhortneſs that in this negotiation, the three points | 
of the time allotted for the diſcuſſion of ſuch | V hich had been diſputed between the crowns 
momentous points; as little more than a of England and Spain, might be finally ſet- 
month was left to obtain the conſent of the tled. Theſe were, the reſtitution of ſome 
court of Vienna, to a ſeparate treaty, to ſet - captures made upon the Spaniſh flag; the 
tle the terms of that treaty ; and finally, to Privilege of the Spaniſh nation to fiſh upon 
ratify every particular. the banks of Newfoundland ; the demolition 
But it was immediately received by her of the Engliſh ſettlements made on the 
Imperial majeſty, upon one very ſhort con- Spaniſh territories in the bay of Hondu- 
dition, That nothing might be ſtipulated [Tas. | =. ee rpg — 
a to the prejudice of the houſe of , Auſtria.” |. The patriot miniſter, warmed with honeſt 
Every thing ſeemed to portend a final indignation, rejected, with juſt contempt, the 
adjuſtment of affairs, and there ſeemed to offer of finiſhing a negotiation, through the 
be a mutual deſire of peace between the | Mediation of an humbled enemy; called upon 
contending parties: | | the Spaniſh miniſter to diſavow the propoſi- 
Ins conſequence of the articles of uti poſj- | tions, and return, as inadmiſſible, this offen- 
detis, it was neceſſary for the two powers to live memorial * declaring, that it would be 
aſcertain their reſpective poſſeſſions, preten- looked upon as an affront to the dignity of 
ſions, and demands, this maſter, and incompatible with the fincerity 
There was ſix principal objects in the ne- of the negotietion, to make any further men- 
gotiation: The limits of the two crowns in uon of ſuch a circumſtar.ce. | 
North America: The conqueſts of Great- The confidence and good humour of the 
Britain in the Weſt Indies, together with | two courts being thus ſubverted, all that fol- 
the neutral iſlands there: The Engliſh con- lowed was rather altercation than treaty. 
queſts in Africa, and in India : The adjuſt- Without entering into a tedious detail of the 
ment of the particular affair between the \ſeveral memorials which were delivered in, or 
Engliſh and French in Germany: the con- referring numerically to the ſeveral articles; 
duct which the two crowns were to obſerve, | ſuffice it to obſerve, that after Mr. Pitt had 
with regard to their reſpective allies in Ger- delivered in his anſwer, there were two points, 
many; and laſtly, the reſtitution of the cap- upon which the negotiation ſeems to have 
Vol. II. Nums. 38 : 6 N 1 bcen 
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12 oſals of the French were the 
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in which England and France might be at 
liberty to aſſiſt their reſpective allies ;- the 
ſecond referred to the reſtitution of Weſel, 
Gueldres, and ſuch other places as the 
French had conquered from his Pruſſian 


majeſty, eh | 
The Engliſh miniſtry, from the general 


conduct of the French, having the greateſt | gu 


reaſon to doubt the ſincerity of their in- 
tentions, ſent directions to Mr. Stanley to 
return to England, and to deſire that M. 
Buſſy ſhould, on the part of his court, re- 
ceive the ſame orders; accordingly, on the 
twentieth of September, an end was put to 
this negotiation; while that of Aufburg never 
took place. | Sh : 

It appeared from various circumſtances, 
that the court of Spain was regularly, as a 
kind of party, apprized of every ſtep that 
was taken in the negotiation ; that her judg- 
ment was appealed to, and her authority 
called in aid, to force the acceptance of the 
terms which were offered by France; in ſhort, 
that there was an union of intereſts, and coun- 
cils, between thoſe courts. eee 

Mr. Pitt from theſe circumſtances, was 
perſuaded (as the event ſoon proved) that 
the intentions of Spain were by no means 
equivocal, and that this partiality, which 
they ſtrongly avowed, not only by declara- 
tions, but by facts, would drive them into 
all the meaſures of France. He therefore 
_ declared that a war on that account was in- 
evitable; that we ought to conſider the 
evaſions of that court, as a refuſal of ſatisfac 
tion, and that refuſal as a declaration of war; 
that we ought from prudence as well as fpirit, 
to ſecure to ourſelves the firſt blow; that to 
carry on this war with vigour it was only 
neceſſary to continue our preſent efforts, no 
new armaments would be neceflary ; and that 
if any war could provide its own revenues, 
it muſt be a war with Spain; that their flota 
had not yet arrived, and that the taking of 
it would at once diſable theirs and ſtrengthen 
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would be a leſſon to Spain, and to every 
other power, how they ſhould preſume to 
dictate in our affairs; and that we ſhould 
allow our enemies, whether ſecret or de- 
clared, no time to recolle& themſelves. 
| _ Theſe ſentiments, ſo agreeable to the 
ſpirit and reſolution of this miniſter, were 
oppoſed by almoſt. all the reſt of his col- 
es. They admitted, that we ought not 
to be terrified from the aſſertion of our juſt 
demands by the means of any power; they 
owned that Spain had taken a very extraor- 
dinary and very unjuſtifable ſtep, but that 
they ought to admit, and wiſh for an expla- 
nation; they declared, that to plunge into 
ſuch meaſures. in the manner propoſed, and 
upon no better grounds, could not fail to 
alarm all Europe, and that we could derive 
no advantage Bow this precipitate conduct, 
which could not be more than counterbalane- 
ed by the jealouſy and terror it would neceſ- 
ſarily create in every nation near us. As to 
the ſeizure of the flota, it was not to be de- 
pended upon, as at the very time of that de- 
liberation, it might be expected to be ſafe 
in its harbour, and perhaps if we could ſuc- 
ceed in ſeizing it, we might perform a ſervice 
not very agreeable to neutral nations, and 
as little advantageous to our on com- 
merce. | | 

The miniſter, warmed by th's oppoſition 
declared that, this was the time for humb- 


ling the whole | houſe of Bourbon, that if 


| 


* this opportunity was let flip, it might 
„ never be recovered, and if he could not 
e prevail in this inſtance, he was reſolved 
* that this was the laſt time, he ſhould fit in 
« that council. He thanked the miniſtry of 
« the late king for their ſupport ; ſaid he was 
* himſelf called to the miniſtry by the voice 


»„—— 


of the people; and that he would no longer 


remain ina ſituation, which made him re- 
ſponſible for meaſures, he was no longer 


% allowed to guide.” 7 
On the divition, the miniſter himſelf, and 


a noble lord, were the only voices in favour 


our hands; that this proceedure, fo ſuited | of the immediate declaration of the war; the 


— — — 


to the nation, and the inſults it had received, 


ö 


reſt of the board were unanimouſly againſt 
It, 
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it. Mr. Pitt and lord Temple, adhering] to 
their firſt opinion, and having declared their 


ments. An univerſal alarm was immediate- 
ly ſpread, and it was rumoured abroad, that 
he great and juſt miniſter, endeavouring to 


of the advantages he had acquired by his 
' vigour in war, was oppoſed by the whole 
council, who were reſolved to 
at any rate, and that this oppoſition had 
driven him to reſign the ſeas. 
The day following, his majeſty in con 
fideration of his eminent ſervices, ſettled a 
penſion of three thouſand pounds per annum 
on Mr. Pitt for three lives, and at the ſame 
time a title was conferred upon his lady and 
her iſſue, | . 
Without entering into the controverſy 
which divided the royal council; we may 
with truth affirm, that no man was better 
qualified for the important ſtation he filled, 
than Mr. Pitt, a gentleman poſſeſſed not only 
of an extenſive capacicy, but mviolable 
honour, and inflexible integrity: who pre 
ferrect his country's intereſt ro every am- 
bitious and mercenary view, and nobly dared 
to differ fiom moſt in power, in an opinion to 
him apparently founded on truth and gout 
policy. With very little parliamentary, and 
with lefs court influence, he maintained a 
ſway both in the council, and the ſenate. 
Under him, Great Britain carried on the moſt 
extenſive war, with the moſt ſignal fuccels, 
and every good man cannot but regret the 
boſs of ſo able and honeſt a guide of the helm 
of ſtate, at a time, when nothing was want. 
ing to complete the glory, and aggrandize 
the people of this nation, but the effectual 
fuppreſfion of an inſolent ambitious Te; 
which as affairs were then circumſtanced 
muſt inevitably have enſued, upon his plan 
of operations, executed by brave and ex- 
perienced officers, 
On the third of November the new par- 
| lament was opened at Weſtminſter; and 
the king being ſeated on the throne, com- 


reaſons in writing, reſigned their employ- 


avail himſelf by his firmneſs in negotiation, 


ave a peace | 
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manded the attendance of the commons, to 
whom he ſignified his pleaſure, by the mouth 
of the lord-high-chancellor, that they ſhould 
return to their houſe, and chuſe a ſpeaker. 
Accordingly their unanimous choice fell 
upon Sir John Cuſt, baronet, a gentleman of 
capacity and probity, and qualified to ſucceed 
Mr. Onſlow, who had ſo long and fo worthi- 
ly diſcharged that important office. 
His majeſty repairing again to the houſe 
of peers approved of the ſpeaker, and haran- 
ued the parliement in a ſpeech, wherein 
e gave them to underſtand, that his mar- 
riage with a princeſs eminent for her virtues, 
which, as it added to his domeſtic felicity 
could not but contribute to the happineſs of 
his kingdoms ; that he earneſtly de ſired to 
crown the firſt period of his reign, with the 
reſtoration of peace, and ceffation of calami- 
tous war; that the military operations had 
not only been carried on with vigour, but 
crowned with ſucceſs in the reduction of 
Belliſle, Dominique, and Pondicherry as 
well as defeat of the enemy's projects, by 
the able conduct of prince Ferdinand of 
Brunſwic and the valour of his troops, as 
well as abilities and bravery of the king of 
Pruſſia; that he was perſuaded they would 
concur in opinion with him, that the vigo- 
rous proſecution of the war was the moft 
probable means of procuring a laſting 
peace ; and that no conſideration: ſhould in- 
duce him, to depart from the trueſt intereft 
of theſe his kingdoms, and the honour and 
dignity of his crown. He informed the 
houſe of commons, that he had ordered the 
proper eſtimates for the enſuing year to be 
laid before them; and defired ſuch ſupphes 
as might enable him to proſecute the war 
with vigour, aſſuring them of the faithful 
application of whatever might be granted. 


their affectionate regard for him and the 
queen would induce, them to make an 
honourable proviſion for her in caſe ſhe ſhould 
ſurvive him; and concluded with a general 
declaration, that from a confidence of the 
| zeal 


| 


He told them, that he doubted not but 
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zeal and good affeRions ef this peri- | famenting diviſions among the ſubjefts of 
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ment, he thought it needleſs to ple. any [Great Britain, containing 
to excite them to a right con 


Addreſſes couched in the moſt dutiful 
and affectionate totms were prefented to his 
both houſes, together with con- 
ratulations on the ſucceſs of his arms in 


. 


duct. 


majeſty by 
8 
the four quarters of the globe. 


The ſupplies of the year were juſt provid- 
od, when the public attention was called od 
to an incident of national importance. The 
king of Great Britain had directed the earl 
of Briſtol his ambaſſador at Madrid, to do- 
mand of the Spaniſh miniſter, an explana- 
tion of the late treaty concluded between the 


Kings of France and Spain, and to require 


a categorical declaration, with reſpect to the 
part his catholic majeſty intended to act in 
the diſputes between the courts of London 
and Verſailles. As the anſwers given ap- 
peared evaſive and unſatisfactory, he became 


more peremptory in his remonſtrances, and 


— 


at length plainly declared, that if the court 


of Spain ſhould refuſe a poſitive explana- 
tion, whether the catholic king intended to 
allay himſelf with France againſt England, 
he ſhould interpret the refuſal into an ag- 


| 


greſſion, and declaration of war, and in cone 


ſequence be obliged to retire from the court 
of Madrid. In anſwer to this declaration, | 

Mr. Wall the Spaniſh miniſter replied, 
| eſted by 


that ſuch a ſtep could only be ſugg 


the ſpirit of ambition and of diſcord, which | 
till reigned but too much in the Britiſh go- 


vernment; that it was in that very mo- 


ment the war was declared, and the king's] 
dignity violently attacked, and the earl 
might retire how and when he ſhould think, 


proper. 


| 
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bitter invectives 
againſt the perfon of Mr. Pitt, late ſecretary 
of ſtate, and miniſter to the king of Great 
—õ·;¹ꝛZ 
A. D. 1762. The earl of Briſtol was now 
recalled, and the count de Fuentes retired 
from England. His Britannic majeſty grant- 
ed a commiſſion, empowering the admiral. 
ty to iſſue lettors of marque, and commiſ- 
ſions for privateers to act againſt the ſub. 
jets of Spain; War was declared in form 
on the fourth of January, and on the nine- 
teenth the king communicated it to both 
houſes of parliament. He expreſſed at the 
ſame time his reliance on the divine blef. 
ſing, on the juſtice of his cauſe, on the 
zeolous and powerful aſſiſtance of his faith- 
ful] ſubjects, and the concurrence of his 
allies; who muſt find themſclves involved in 
the pernicious, and extenſive projects of his 
enemies. The two houſes then preſented 
addreſſes containing aſſurances of conſtant 
ſupport, . conveyed in the moſt dutiful and 
affectionate terms: | 

The late miniſter had wiſely determined 
to employ a very conſiderable part of the 


nies in the Weſt Indies, and a ſtrong one 
was accordingly equipped. This armament 
failed from Spithead in the month of Octo- 
ber in the preceeding year, having under 
their convoy a number of tranſports, with 
four battalions from Belliſle, to join at Bar- 
badoes a ſtrong body from North America, 
together with ſome regiments and volun- 
teers from Guadaloupe, and the Leeward 
iſlands, and proceed in concert with the 
fleet already on that ſtation, and make a 


conqueſt of Martinique, which fince the 


The moſt extraordinary circumſtance at- { attempt of general Hobſon had been ſtrength- 


tending this rupture was the 
a paper delivered to the earl of Egremont, 


who had ſucceeded Mr. Pitt as ſecretary of 
ſtate for the ſouthern department, by the 
count de Fuentes, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 


at the court of London. It ſeems to have 


been calculated for ſewing jealouſies, and 


purport of ened with new fortifications, and a ſtrong 


body of men. 


Martinique is the moſt populous and 


flouriſhing of all the French colonies in A- 
merica; its towns and Harbours are ſtrong- 
ly fortified; the country itſelf is rendered 


difficult of acceſs by woods, paſſes, * 
| an 


force of the nation againſt the French colo- 
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and rocks; defended by a body of regular 
troops, and reinrorced by a diſciplined mi- 
litia, faid to conſiſt of ten thouſand white 
natives, beſides four ti nes that number of 
negroes, whom they can arm in caſes of 
emergency. The reduction of the iſland was 
an object of the higheſt importance to Great 
Britain, not only on account of its own in- 
trinſic worth, and the detriment the loſs of 
it muſt occaſion to the enemy, but like- 
wiſe for the ſecurity of the Englith trading 
ſhips, which were annoyed by the privateers 
of Martinique. 
The armament from North Afnerica and 
England, under the command of major ge- 
neral Monckton and rear admiral Rodney, 
amounting to eighteen battalions and as 


% 


bombs, and fire ſhips, having rendezvouſed 
at Barbadoes in the month of December, 
proceeded from thence on the fifth of Ja- 
nuary; and on the eighth the fleet and 
tranſports anchored in St. Anne's bay, in 
the eaſtern part-of Martinique, after the 
ſhips of war had ſilenced ſome batteries, 
which the enemy had erected on that part 
of the coaſt, 

The general however, judging this an 
improper place for landing, two brigades 
commanded by the brigadiers Haviland and 
Grant, were detacned under convoy to the 
bay of Petiteanſe, where a battery was can- 
nonaded and taken by the ſeamen and ma- 
rines. Theſe brigades were ſoon followed 
by the whole army, and the reſt of the ſqua- 
dron, and other batteries being ſilenced, 
general Monckton, and the forces Janded 
without oppoſition on the ſixteenth in the 
neighbourhood of Cas de Navires. The bri- 
gadiers Haviland and Grant had made a 
deſcent in the other place, and marched 
to the ground oppoſite. Pidgeon iſland, but 
the roads being found impaſſible for the 
artillery, general Monckton altered his, firſt 
deſign. 

The troops being landed at Cas des Na- 
vires, and reinforced with two battalions of 
Vol., II. Nums. 59 F 
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marines, the general reſolved to beſiege the 
town of Fort Royal, but in order to make 
his approaches, he found it neceflary to at- 
tack the heights of Garnier, and Tortueſon, 
which the enemy had fortified, and ſeem- 
ed reſolved to defend to the laſt extremity. 
The Engliſh commander, having erected a 
battery to favour the paſſage of a ravine 
which ſeparated him from thoſe heights, made 
a diſpoſition for the attack, which was 
put in execution on the twenty fourth of 
Janvary. 

In the dawn of the morning, brigadier 
Grant at the head of the grenadiers, ſup- 
ported by lord Rollo's brigade, attacked the 
advanced poſts of the enemy, under a briſk 
fire of the batteries; while brigadier Ru- 
ſarne, with his brigade, reinforced by the 
marines, marched up on the right to attack 
the redoubts that were raiſed along the ſhore ; 
and the light infantry under colonel Scor, 
ſupported by the brigade of Welſh, advanced 
on the left of a plantation, in order if pot 
ſible to turn the enemy. By nine in the 
morning they were in poſſeſſion of Morne 
Garnier, Major Leland with his light in- 
fantry, finding no reſiſtance on the left, ad- 
vanced to the redoubt which was abandoned ; 
and the brigadiers Welch, Grant, and Ha- 
viland moved up in order to ſupport him, ſo 
that by nine at night the Engliſh troops were 
in poſſeſſion of this very ſtrong poſt, that 
commanded the citadel, againſt which their 
own artillery was turned in the morning. The 
French regular troops had fled into thetown, 
and the militia diſperſed in the country, 
The governor of the citadel, perceiving 
the Engliſh employed in erecting batteries 
on the different heights by which he 
was commanded, ordered the chamade to 
be beat, and ſurrendered the place by capi- 
tulation. 3 „ 

On the fourth of February the gate of the 
citadel was delivered up to the Engliſh, and 
next morning the garriſon to the number of 
eight hundred, marched out with the ho- 
nours of war. | 


or 


Immediately 
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352 
lmmediately after the reduction of Fort 


Royal, deputations were ſent from different 


quarters of the iftand, defiring a capitulati- 
on: but the governor-general, M. de la 
Touche, retired with his forces to St. Pierre, 
which he propoſed to defend with uncom- 
mon vigour. On the ſeventeenth, Pidgeon 
Iſland, which was ſtrongly fortified, and 
deemed one of the beſt defences of the har- 
bour, ſurrendered at the fi ſt ſummons, and 
obtained a capitulation ſimilar to that of the 
end | | 
Theſe ſignal ſucceſſes were obtained at 
the ſmall 1 — of four hundred men, 


ö 


ö 
| 
, 
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including a few officers, killed and wound- 


ed, in the different attacks; but the loſs of 


{ 


the enemy was much more conſiderable. 
Fourteen French privateers were found in 
the harbour of Fort Royal, and a much 


greater number from other ports in the iſland 


were delivered up to admiral Rodney, in 


conſequence of the capitulation with the in- 


habitants, who in aft other reſpects were 
favourably treated. N 
At the moment when 
ton was ready to embark, for the reduction 
of St. Pierre, two deputies arrived with pro- 
Pofals of capitylation for the whole ifland, 
on the part of M. de la Touche, the go- 
„„ ST 1 
On the fourteenth the terms were ſettled, 
and the capitulation ſigned: an the ſixteenth 
the Engli 
St. Pierre, and all the poſts in that neigh- 
bourhood, while the governor general, with 
M. Roville,. the lieutenant-governor, the 
ſtaff-officers, and about three hundred and 
twenty grenadiers, were embarked in tranſ- 
ports, to be conveyed to France. | 
The conqueſt of Martinique naturally 
drew on the ſurrender of all the Cotibees, 
and that chain of iſlands extending from the 
eaſtern point of Hifpaniola, almoſt to the 
continent of South America. | 
When the Britiſh adminiſtration deter- 
mined to transfer the war into the Spaniſh 
Weſt In dies, they turned their thoughts at 
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commander took poſſeſſion of 
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once upon the capital object, and acording- 
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of the trade and navigation of that part of 
the world. e 
In this enteprize, lord Albemarle was ap- 
1 commander ia chief of the land 
orces, and admiral Pocock of the fleet. 
They ſailed from Portſmouth on the fifth 
of March, the day on which the Grenadees 
were ſurrendered. A fleet had failed from 
Martinique, under the command of Si» James 
Douglas, in order to reinforce them. The 
ſquadrons very happily met, without delay 
or diſperſion, at Cape Nichole, on the twen- 
ty-ſeventh of May, | | 
Alfter this junction, the armament amount- 
ed to nineteen ſhips of the line, eighteen 
ſmaller veſſels of war, and near one hundred 
and fifty tranſports, which conveyed about: 
ten thouſand land forces. A ſupply of four 
thouſand had been ordered from New York, 
and was expected to join them very near as. 
early as they could be ſuppoſed able to com- 
mence their operations. | 
There were two choices before the admi- 

ral, for his courſe to the Havannah. The 
firſt, and moſt obvious, was the common 
way, to keep to the ſouth of Cuba, and 
fall into the track of the galleons. But this, 
though by much the ſafeſt, would prove by 
far the moſt tedious paſſage, and delays a- 
bove all things were to be avoided, as the- 
ſucceſs of the whole enterprize probably de- 
pended upon its being in forwardneſs before 
the hurricane-ſeaſon came on. He therefore 
reſolved to run along the northern ſhore of 
that iſland, purſuing his courſe from eaſt to 
weſt, through a narrow paſſage, not leſs than 
ſeven hundred miles in length, called the 
Old ſtraits of Bahama. There was no pilot 
in the fleet, whoſe experience could be de- 
pended on to conduct them fafely through 
it, and it was bounded on the right and left 
by the moſt dangerous ſands and ſhoals. 


The admiral however determined on this 
paſſage, and being provided with a good 
chart of lord Anſon's, reſolved to truſt to 
his conduct and vigilance, to carry fately 
e through 
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through thoſe ſtraits a fleet of near two hun- 
dred 1a:l. | | 
A veſſel was ſent to reconnoitre- the paſ- 
 fage, and when returned was ordered t/ take 
the lead; ſome frigates followed; ſloops and 
boats were ationed on the right and on the 
lefr, with well-adapted ſignals, both for the 
day and night. The fleet moved in ſeven 
diviſions, and being favoured with pleaſant 
weather, and fecured by the admirable dil- 
poſitions that were made, they, 
the ſmalleſt loſs or interruption, got clear 
of this dangerous paſſage on the fifth of 
June, having entered. it on the twenty-feventh 
cf. May. 1 
The Havannah, the object of many anxious 


* 
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not at that time received an authentic ac- 
ſcount from their court, concerning the com- 


553 


mencement of hoſtilities between tie two 
nations. 


without | 


hopes and fears, was now before them. This 
place is not denominated the capital of Cu- 
ba; St. Jago, ſituated at the ſouth-ealt part 
of the iſland, has that title; but the Ha- 
vannah, though the ſecond in rank, is the firſt 
in wealth; ſize, and importance. Fhe har. 
bour 1s entered by a narrow paſſage, up- 
wards of half a mile in length, which after. 


wards expands into a large baſon, and is ſuf. 
| ficient in extent and depth, to contain a| 
thouſand fail of the largeſt ſhips, having al- 
moſt: throughout ſix fathom water, and being 
rovered from every wind. This circum- 
tance has rendered the Havannah one of the 
moſt opulent and populous cities in this part 
of the world. 

The narrow entrance into the harbour is 
ſecured on one fide by a very ſtrong fort cal 
ted the Moro, built upon a projecting point 
of land; on the other it is defended. by a 
fort called the Puntal, which joins the town. 
The town itſelf, which is fituated to the weſt- 


„ When all things were in readineſs for land- 


ing, the admiral, with a great part of the 
fleet, bore away to the weſtward, in order 
to divert the enemy's attention from the true 
object, and made a feint, as if he intended 
to land on that fide ; while commodore Kep- 
pel, and captain Hervey, commanding a de- 


tachment of the ſquadron, approached the 


ſhore to the eaſtward of the harbour, and on 

the ſeventh of June, effected a landing there in 
the utmoſt order, | 

Whatever might be the cauſe, the Spa- 

mh fleet lay quiet in the harbour, and the 
only uſe they made of their ſhipping, in de- 

fence of the place, was to ſink three of them 
behind a boom which they laid acroſs the. 
mouth of the harbour. The principal part 

of the army was deſtined to act upon the eaſt 

ſide, and was divided into eight corps, one 
of which was advanced a conſiderable way up 
the country, 1n order to cover the fiege, and. 
to ſecure the Engliſh parties employed in 
watering, and procuring proviſions. This 

corps was commanded by general Elliot. 
The other was immediately occupied in the 
attack of Fort Moro,- to the reduction of 
which the efforts of the Engliſh were princi-- 


pally directed, as the Moro commanded the - 


town, and the entrance of the harbour. This 
attack was conducted by general Keppel. 
To make a diverſion in favour of this grand 
operation, a detachment under colonel Howe, . 
was encamped to the weſtward of the 
town. | 

The Engliſh army ſuſtained the greateſt. 


ward of the entrance of the harbour, and op- 
' polite to the Moro fort, is ſurrounded by | 


| hardſhips, in carrying on the ſiege of the 


good rampart, flanked with baſtions, and co- Moro; and the earth was every where fo thin, 


vered with a ditch. 
The Spaniards, w 
time preparing for war, had formed a conſi- 


ho had been for 1 


 derable fleet in the Weſt Indies, amounting 


to near twenty fail, moſtly of the line, which 


lay in the baſon of Havannah; but they had 


. — 


cover themſelves in their approaches. 


was neceſlary to bring water from a 


hat it was with great dificulty they could 
There: 
was neither ſpring nor river near them; it 
great 

was 
to have 


diſtance, and ſo precariovs and ſca 
their ſupply, that they were obliged 


| 


recourſe 


4 
1 
1 
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and kept up with great vivacity. 


ble fire, which was returned with 
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recourſe to water from the ſhips. Roads for 


communication were to be cut through thick 
woods; the artillery was to be dragged for 
a vaſt way, over a rocky ſhore. Several of 


the men dropped down dead, with heat, 
thirſt, and fatigue; nevertheleſs, in ſpite of 
all difficulties, batteries were raiſed againſt 
the Moro, and all along the hill upon which 
this fort ſtands, in order to drive the enemy's 


hips into the harbour, and thus prevent them 


from moleſting the approaches of the Eng- 


a hh. 


"*F he enemy's fire, and that of the be- 
ſiegers, was for a long time nearly equal; 


niards in the fort communicated with the 
town; from which they were recruited and 
ſupplied : they did not rely ſolely on their 
works, but made a fally on the twenty-ninth 
of June, with ſufficient reſolution, and a 
conſiderable force: but with little ſuccels. 
They were obliged to retire, with the lols of 
between two and three hundred men, left 
dead on the ſpot. : 

Ihe day the batteries on ſhore were open- 
ed, three of the Jargeſt ſhips, the Dragon, 


the Cambridge, and the Marlborough, under 


the command of captain Hervey, laid their 
broad · ſides againſt the fort, and began a terri- 
great con- 
ſtancy. This firing continued for ſeven hours 
without intermiſſion. * 
But in this cannonade, the Moro, which 
-was ſituated upon a very high and ſteep rock, 
had great advantages over the ſhips, and 


N 


The Spa- 


| 
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by their intrepid behaviour throughout the 


Whole operation. | 

The moment the Spaniards were releaſed 
from their attention to the Engliſh men of 
war, they returned again to the eaſtern face 
of the fort : their . gd was revived with 
great vigour, and it now became evident, that 
the reduction of this fortreſs muſt be a work 
of time. | 

In the midſt of this ſharp and doubtful 
contention, the capital battery againſt the 
fort unfortunately took fire, and was almoſt 
conſumed. This was a mortifying ſtroke, 
and was felt the more ſeverely, as the other 
hardſhips of the ſiege were become, by this 
time, almoſt inſupportable. Sickneſs had re- 
duced the army to half its number, at the 
lame time that it doubled the fatigue of thoſe 
few who {till preſerved ſome remains of 
ſtrength. 

Five thouſand ſoldiers were at one time 
down in various diſtempers, and no leſs than 
three thouſand of the ſcamen were in the 
ſame miſerable condition. A total want of 
good proviſions exaſperated the diſeaſe, and 
retarded the recovery. Want of water was, 
of all their grievances, the greateſt, and 
aggravated their other ſufferings. The hearts 
of the moſt ſang uine ſunk within them; many 
fell into deſpair, * and died, overcome with 


\fatigue, anguiſh, and diſappoinimeot. 


On the twelfth of June, their hopes were 
revived by the appearance of the Jamaica 
fleet; a few days after, they received a con- 
ſiderable part of the New York reinforce- 


Was proof againſt all their efforts. Beſides, | ment, which, added to the proviſion on board 


-and the batteries of the town, galled them 


and wounded, together with captain Gooſtrey 


of the Cambridge, a brave and experienced 
Officer. 


The captains Hervey and Burnet 


the fire from the oppoſite fort of the Puntal, the fleet, infuſed doubte life into their opera- 
tions, in this advanced ſtate of the ſiege ; but 
exceſſively; inſomuch, that in order to fave à new and grand difficulty appeared, juſt at 
the ſhips from abſolute deſtruction, they were the ſeeming accompliſhment of their work. 
obliged at lengch, and unwillingly, to bring 

them all-off. Hes 

The Engliſh, in this long and unequal 
conteſt, had one hundred and fifty men killed 


An immenſe ditch opened before them, for 
the greateſt part cut in the ſolid rock, elghty 
feet deep, and forty wide. Difficult as che 
work of mining was, in thoſe cireumſtances, 
it was the only expedient. It might have 
been impracticable, if fortunately a thin ridge 
of rock had not been left, in order to cover 
the ditch towards the lea, On this narrow 


gained, with better fortune, an equal honour, 


| 


ridge 


* - 
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ridge, the miners, wholly uncovered, but 
with very little loſs, paſſed the ditch on the 
twentieth of July, and ſoon buried themſelves 
in the wall, 0 1 

The governor of the Havannah now per- 
ceived, that the fort muſt be ſpeedily reduced, 
if left to its own ſtrength, and that ſome- 
thing muſt be done in this exigence for its re- 
lief. Accordingly, before break of day, a 
body of twelve hundred, moſtly compoſed 
of the country militia, mulattoes, and ne- 

oes, were tranſported acroſs the harbour, 
climbed the hills, and made three aitacks 
upon the Britiſh poſts. But the ordinary 

ards, though ſurprized, defended them- 
Lives {o reſolutely, that the Spaniards made 
little impreſſion, and were not able to ruin 
any part cf the approaches. The poſts at- 
tacked were ſpeedily reinforced, and the 
enemy, who were little better than undiſci- 
plined rabble, fell into great confuſion, They 
were driven down the hill; ſome gained 
their boats, others were drowned, and the 
enemy loſt in this well planed, but ill 
executed fally, upwards of four hundred 
men. | | 
On the thirtieth of July, the miners. did 
their buſineſs; a part of the wall was blown 
up, and fell into the ditch, leaving a breach, 
which though very narrow and difficult, the 
general and engineer judged practicable. 
The Engliſh troops, who were appointed 
to this ſervice, animated by the hopes of end- 
ing their to!'s, mounted the beach with ſuch 
alacrity, and formed themſelves with ſuch 
refolution, that the enemy, who were drawn 
up to receive them, aſtoniſhed at their in 
trepidity, flew on all ſides. About four 
hundred were killed on the ſpot, or ran 
into the water, where they periſhed. Four 
hundred more threw down their arms, and 
obtained quarters. 


The marquis de Gonſales, the ſecond in 


command, bravely fell whilſt he was en- 

deavouting to animate and rally his peo- 

ple. 8 
Don Lewis de Velaſco, the governor, 

who had hitherto defended the fort with in- 
04-11 Nu. 59» 
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| vincible fortitude, ſeemed reſolved, in this 


extremity, to ſhare the ſame fate with it. He 


collected an hundred men in an entrenchment 
he had made round his colours; but ſeeing 
that all his companions were fled from him, 


call for quarters, he received a mortal wound, 
and fell, offering his ſword to the conquerors. 
The Engliſh at once pitied and admired that 
heroic, thaugh unfortunate valour, which 
had occaſioned them fo muck toil, and coſt 
them ſo much blood. 8 TRAP | 
Thus the important fort of the Moro came 
into the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, after an 
obſtinate defence of forty four days. Nothing 
was wanted to avail themſelves of this great 
advantage; not only the fire of the fort was 
turned againſt the town, but a line of batte- 
ries was erected on the hill of the Cavannos, 
on the extremity of which the town ſtands. 
Preparations for an attack were. allo made, 
and batteries erected. to the weſtward of the 
town, which on that ſide. had hitherto been 
only watched. © 2 
When theſe preparations were ready to 
take effect, lord Altemaile, by a meſſage, 
repreſented, to the governor, the irreſiſtable 
nature of the operations now completed, and 
which, to prevent the farther effuſion of 
human blcod, he was willing to ſuſpend, 
that the Spaniſh might have leiſure to capitu- 
late. The governor, in a reſolute, but polite 
manner, returned for anſwer, that he would 
defend the place to the laſt extremity, and 
began to fire. OK bf 8 
Io convince the govern-r of the truth of 
his repreſentation, lord Albemarle, the very 
next morning, ordered a general fire from the 
batterics, ſo that in ſix hours, almoſt all the 
enemy's guns were ſilenced; and, to the in- 
cxpreſſible joy or the fleet and army, a flag 
of truce appeared from e very quarter of the 
town. | 
A capitulation enſued, in which the eſtab 
liſhed religion, the former laws, and private 
property, were ſecured to the inhabitants. 
The garriſon, which was reduced to about 
ſeven hundred men, marched out with 
| 6 Z the 


or ſlaughtered about him, diſdaining to fly, or 
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the henovurs of war, and were to be con- 
WW 
A diſtrict of one hundred and eighty 
miles weſtward of the Havannah, was yield- 
ed with the town, , 
gled a long time to fave the men of war; 
but this, being a point of eſſential conſe- 
quence, could not be admitted. They alſo 
attempted to have the harbour declared 
neutral, during the war; but this, being 
of equal importance with the former, was 
te uſed. 3 e ei 

They were at length obliged to give up 
theſe points, and the Engliſh troops were 


put in poſſeſſion of the Havannah, on the 


fourteenth of Auguſt when they had been 
before it two months and eight days: 

From the conqueſt of this place reſuited 
all the advantages obtainable in war, as by 
it the enemy loſt a whole fleet, and in ſpecie 
and merchandize a computed ſum of three 
millions ſterling ; acquiſitions to the conque- 
rors, equal to the greateſt naval victory, by 
their effect en the enemy's marine, and by 
the plunder, which equalled, the produce of a 
national ſubſid x. | 
This ſucceſs was crowned with-an incident 
equally fortunate, the capture of a la 
Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, called the Hermoine: 
She failed from Lima on the ſixth of January 
bound for Cadiz, was taken on the twenty- 
firſt of May, off Cape Sr. Vincent, by 
two Engliſh frigates, and carried into Gi- 
braltar: 5 3 


Her cargo conſiſtedof near twelve millions 


of money, regiftered, and the unregiſtered 
was like wiſe very conſiderable, beſides two 
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The Spaniards ſtrug- 
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The Engliſh troops in Germany, after 


many fatigues and dangers, at length en- 
joyed the pleaſing proſpect of a ſpeedy re- 
turn to their native land, but this joy was 
ſuddenly overcaſt by the indiſpoſition of lord 
Granby; who was attacked by a very dan- 
gerous fever. Words cannot expreſs the con- 
eern of the whole army, during this anxious 
interval, or the joy which enlivened every 
breaſt on his recovery. © ; 

No commander had been. more diſtinguiſh; 
ed for valour, none ſo much for beneyo. 
lence, The ſick and wounded ſoldier, and 
the neceſſitous officer; found in him a never 
failing, never wearied reſource. To animate 
the courage, and alleviate the hardſhips of 
Ins fellow ſoldiers of all ranks, he ſpared 
not his private fortune, and by the manner 
in which he conferred his falutary relief, 
plainly indicated a deſire to exceed his grea- 
teſt hberality. It is acknowledged by many, 
that the ſublimity of ſoul, and conſummate 
philanthropy of this truly noble man, in- 
ſpired foreigners with a venerable idea o 
Engliſh nobility 3 and we cannot but re- 
commend his. ſhining example, which fo 
eminently difplays the happy connection of 


rge | greatneſs of foul with greatneſs of birth, to 


thoſe, whom fortune has blindly, favoured 
with-the latter, 
On the ſecond of June his majeſty went 
to the houſe of pzers, and cTI'ſed- the ſeſſion 
2 parliament with a ſpeech from the throne, 
in which he expreſſed his approbation of their 
zeal, unanimity and diſpatch, in the courſe 
of their proceedings; intimated, that 
though it was his earneſt wiſh to reſtore the 


thouſand ſcrons of cc cha, and a great deal of | bleſſings of peace to his people, it was his 


other valuable merchandize. 

Eng ow 
was involved in the war againſt France and 
Spain; Portugal alſo ſhared the ſame fate, 
and was attacked by the united force of theſe 
two powers. 


Declarations of war were now publiſhed 
on both ſides, and preparations were made 
by France and Spain for an invaſion of the 
kingdom of Portugal, 


* 


.N 
* 


land was not the only power that 


fixed reſolution with their concurrence and 
ſupport, to proſecute the war with vigour 
till that deſirable end could be obtained, 
that the united attack of the houſe of Bour- 
| bon on his ancient ally the king of Portugal, 
required the continuance of their military 
preparations, and augmentation of their fleets 
and armies ; and firally aſſured them of his 
reliance of the favour of Divine providence 
* the uſe of thoſe means, which might tend 

0 


to promote the dignity of his crown, and 
the. commercial-intereſts of his people. Hs: 


told the commons, that he could not bur 
lament the h-avy, though n-cell:ry bur- 
thens impoſed on the people; aſſuring them 
at the ſame time of the moſt exa&t œcono- 
my, in the application of what might be 


hereafter granted; returned them thanks 


for their teitimony of regard to him and his: 


family, in the ample proviſion they had made 


for the queen, and concluded' with de- 
claring, that the glory and happineſs of his 


people ſhould be the grand end of all his 


actions. | 

On the twelfth of Auguſt at half an hour 
palt ſeven in the morning the queen was ſafe- 
ly delivered of a prince, and a few days after 
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dily embraced by their humbled, impove- 
riſned fozs. As toon as terms were propoſed, 
in order to give à pledge to each other of 
their mutual fincerity, it wat agreed, that 
is treaty ſhould not be negotiated, as the 
former had been, by ſubordinate perſons, 
but that the two conrts of London and 
Verſailles, a perſon of the firſt conſequence 
and diſt-ntion in either kingdom. Accord- 
i12ly the duke of Bedford was ſent to nego- 
tiate on the part of England, and the duke 
de Nivernois on that of France. The pre- 
liminaties were ſigned at Fontainbleau, on 
the third of November, and ſoon after a defi- 
nitive treaty. : | 

On the twenty-fifch of November, the 
king came to the houſe of peers, and open- 


tae royal infant was created prince of Wale;| ed the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech 


and earl of Cheſter, 

By this time France was convinced that 
Great Britain was neither intimidated by 
the threats of that formidable alliance, nor 
at all likely to be reduced by the exertion 
of its forces, and therefore came fincerely 
into thoſe pacific ſentiments, which before 
ſhe had only c-unterfeited. The flow pro- 
greſs of the Bourbon troops in Portuga!, 
the retrogade motion of the French army 
in Germany, the taking of Martinique and 
its dependencies and the reduction of the im- 
portant city of the Havannah, all conſpired 
to humble the pride, and defeat the hopes of 
the Bourbon alliance. 


The ſpirit of party now raged in a violent} 


degree, and was not a little enftamed by an 
altcration in the miniſtry, which ſuddenly 
took place. 

While the nation was thus diſtracted, the 
conduct of a war became difficult, its conti- 
nuance unſafe, and its ſupplies uncertain ; 
eſpecially as the antient and known connec- 
tion between the chiefs of the moneyed in- 
tereſt and the principal perſons in the op- 
poſition, mult have greatly perplexed the ad- 


miniſtration. 


The Britiſh miniſtry now fincerely applied 
to methods of pacification, which were rea- 


from the throne, in which he declared his re- 


ſolution, on his acceſſion, to conſent to peace 
on juſt and honourably terms, Whenever the 
events of war ſhould incline the enemy to 
the ſame diſpoſitien. He therefore declared, 
that he embraced an occaſion offered him 
of renewing the negotiation, He expreſ- 
ſed a peculiar ſatisfaction in the conduct of 
his general prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick,. 
and his-army in Germany, which had gained 
immortal glory, by many ſignal advantages 
obtained over an enemy ſuperior in numbers; 
declared the joy he received from the preven- 
tion of the progreſs of the Bourbon arms- 
in Portugal, through the conduct fot 
the count la Lippe, and the valour 
of the troops under his command; as 
well as the conqueſt of Martinique, the Ha- 
vannah, and a great part of the navy of: 
Spain. He declared it apparent, that next 
to the aſſiſtance of Almighty. God, it was 
owing to the courage and conduct of his 
officets and troops, that his enemies had 
bees brought to accept of peace on ſuch 
terms, as, he truſted, would give his parlia- 
ment ſatisfaction ; and informed them, that 
preliminary articles had been ſigned by his 
miniſter, with thoſe of France and Spain, 
which he would order in due time, to be 
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eſſential intereſts _ of his own kin gdoms, he 


and that all the territories of the king of 


many, or elſewhere, occupie1 by the armics 


below the juſt expectations of the nation; 
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were ſuch, that there was not only an im- 
menſe territory added to the empire of; 
Great Britain, but a ſolid foundation laid for 
the increaſe of trade and commerce, and 
aſſured them, that the utmoſt care had been 
taken to remove all occaſions of future dif - 
putes between his ſubjects and thoſe of 
France and Spain, and thereby to add ſecurity 
and permanency to the bleſſings of peace. 
He obſerved, that while he attended to the 


had the utmoſt regard to the good faith of 
his crown, and the intereſts of his allies, / 
and that he made peace for the king of: 
Portugal, ſecuring to him all his dominions;' 


Pruſſia, as well as his other. allies in Ger- 
of France, were to be immediately eyacu- 


ated. Ys 
He told the commons, that he had order- 


_—_ 


ed the proper eſtimates to be laid before them, | 


and ſhould proceed to make whatever re- 
ductions might be found conſiſtent with wiſ- 
dom and found policy, aſſuring them of his 
concern that the burthens of his people could 
not be immediately fo much alleviated as he 
could deſire, and concluded with obſerving, 
that, induced chiefly by principles of policy, 
and inſtances of humanity, he had entered 
early into negatiation, in order to make a 


progreſs in it before the fate of many opera. pe 


tions, and ſo to haſten the concluſion of it, 
to prevent the neceſſity of making prepara- 
tions for another campaizn; and remindin 
them, that the ſame unanimity would be 
neceſſary, to make a proper uſe of the ad- 
vantages of -peace, as had been requiſite for 
the maintenance of an expenſive war. | 

it was now apprehended the preliminaries 
would undergo a rigorous ſcrutiny, and might 
poſſibly incur heavy cenſure from parliament. 
The terms of peace were declared, by many, 
inglorious, inadequate, and unſecure; un- 
equal to the great ſucceſſes of the war, and 
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laid before them: that the conditions thereof 


allies abandoned. But the public expectation 
was diſappointed; the preliminaries were ap- 
proved, on the ninth of December, without 
any qualification, by the lords without a 
diviſion, and by the commons, with a great 
majority. 3 5 

Soon after the reſpective ſignatures, con- 
ferences were opened at Hubertſbourg, and 
a treaty concluded between his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty and the Empreſs queen. The wiſe and 
valiant king of Pruſſia, having withſtood for 
fix years the united efforts cf almoſt all the 
great powers in Europe, enjoys at length the 
rewards of his magnenimity, {retaining his 
dominions in their full extent, and reaping 
the ſatisfaction of delivering his country from 
the encroachments of ambiuous foes. He 
then turned his attention to domeſtic policy, 
and by well concerted regulations, gave the 
moſt Cemonſtrative proof, that his capacity 
for government was equal to his genius for 
war. | | 
Having thus recounted the various event; 
of a long and active war, as well as the im. 
portant circumſtances, relative to the pacifi. 
cation which at length enſued, we now dii- 
miſs that buſy ſcene, and proceed to relate 
occurrences of a domeſtic nature. 

As it redounds to his own honour as well 
as that of our metropol:s, it may not be im- 
proper to obſerve, that M-. Beckford main- 
tained the office of mayor, this year with 
peculiar dignity and ſplendor, and was favour- 
ed with the company of ſome of the firſt 
perſonages in the kingdom, at a magnificent 
entertainment preſented by h.m at the Man- 
ſion houle. | 

In the beginning of February the marquis 
of Granby arrived, from Gcimany to the 
general joy of the nation, which omitted no 
opportunity of teſtifying their approvation of 
his valour and generoſity. 

On the twenty-ſecond of Febru-ry, pur- 
ſuant to his majeſty's warrant peace was pro- 
claimed in London with the uſual ceremony, 
and in the uſual places; and on the twenty- 
fourth his majeſty went to the - houſe of 


that our. commerce was neglected, and our 
WS | | . 


peers, as he did like wiſe on the thirty firſt, 


on 
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on both which occaſions he gave the royal 
aſſent to various bills then depending. 

Soon after, a rule for an information was 
granted by the court of King's bench, againſt 

the publiſhers, and the ſuppoſed printers ' of 
a papercalled the North Briton, of the nine- 
teenth of March, and the publiſher, ſuppoſed 
printers, and Mr. Wilkes the ſuppoſed au- 


thor of that paper were taken into cuſtody 
by the meſſengers of ſtate, of the ſubſequent 
proceedings of which tranſactions we ſhall 
preſent the reader with a ſummary ac- 
count, | 

When the meſſengers entered the houſe of 
Mr. Wilkes, in order to ſeize his perfon, he 
excepted to the generality of the warrant, as 
his name was not mentioned in it; and threat- 
ened-the firſt who ſhould offer yiolence to his 
perſon in his own houſe at that unſeaſonable 
hour of the night upon any pretended verbal 
order, which they might, or might not have 
received for that purpoſe, upon which the 
meſſengers thought proper to defer the exe- 
cution of their warrant till next morning, 
when they took him into cuſtody without op- 
poſition, and carried him before the ſecretaries 
of ſtate for examination. On the intimation 
of this event, a motion was made in the 
court of Common Pleas, then ſitting in Weſt- 
minſter hall, for a habeas corpus, which as the 


| 


ſet forth the a 
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he only wanted an opportunity to ſhew that 
he had ever been ſuperior to the arts of cor- 
ruption, and proof againſt every venal temp+ 
tation. The caſe was then learnedly agreed 
hem both ſides, and the court after making a 
polite ' excuſe to Mr. Wilkes for the delay; 
took time to conſider the affairs and to give 
their opinion, and therefore remanded him 
priſoner to the Tower till the ſixth, on which 
day he attended, and in an eloquent ſpeech, 
vated nature of the injuries 
he had ſuſtained, the violation of liberty that 
might reſult therefrom, as well as afferted 
the privileges to which by Magna Charta he 
was intitled as an Engliſhman. ©" + 
When Mr. Wilkes had finiſned his ſpeech, 
lord chief juſtice Pratt ſtood up, and deliver- 
ed the opinion of the court reſpecting the 
principal heads inſiſted on by the council. 
Theſe were, the legality of Mr. Wilkes's 
commitment; the neceffiry for a. ſpecification 
of thoſe particular paſſages in No. 45 of the 
North Briton, which had been deemed a 
libel; and his privilege as a member of par- 
liament. Theſe points his lordſhip diſmiſſed, 
in a manner that did honour to him, as 4 
man and a judge, as well as obtained the 
approbation of the court, and diſcharge of Mr. 
Wilkes. 3 2373 HY 
He had not however left the court, when 


prothonotary's office was not open, could not 
be ſued out till four in the afternoon. During 
the interval, ſeveral gentlemen applied for 
admittance to him; which was peremptorily 
refuſed, upon pretence of an order from the' 
ſecretaries of ſtate, which order however was 
never produced. Though it was well known 
that the court of Common Pleas had granted 

an habeas corpus and P—-C—W Eſq; * 
aſſured of the fact, Mr. Wilkes was committed! 


to the Tower of London, where many of his 


friends were alſo denied admittance to him, 
even after repeated ſollicitations. | 
On the third of May, he was brought to 


a perſon of eminence in the law ſtood up, and 
told the lord chief juſtice, that he had juſt 
received a note from the attorney and follici- 
tor general, to intreat his lordſhip not to give 
Mr. Wilkes leave to depart till their coming, 
which would be inftant, as they had ſome- 
thing to offer againſt his plea of privilege; 
the motion was however rejected, and Mr. 
Wilkes took his leave of the court in a very 
polite manner, after having addreſſed them 
with great ſpirit, on their generous and patri- 
otic deciſion. The audience expreſſed their 
ſatisfaction, by an univerſat ſhout which was 
often repeated, | ea 


the bar of the court of Common Pleas, 
where he made a ſpeech, ſetting forth his 
grievances, the oppreſſive manner in which 
he had been treated, and aſſuring them, that 
Vor, II. Nums. 59 | 


*r80on after this he cauſed a printing preſs 


to be ſet up under his own direction, at his 


houte'in Great George ſtreet Weſtminſter, . 
ad vertiſed the proceedings of the adminiſtra- 
ED tion, 


7 A 


court of King's bench, at his majeſty's ſuit, 
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tion, with all the original papers at the price 
of a guinea; and the North Briton, again 
made its appearance. A IG c 
But this ſeemed to have little effect; for 
an information was filed againſt him in tlie 


1 


* 


as author of the aforeſaid North Briton, 
No. 45; and on the meeting of the parlia- 


- — 
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a large jack boot committed to the flames in 
the room of them amidſt the acclamations 
of a vaſt concourſe of people. 

Mr. Wilkes, not content with the com- 
plaint which he made to the houſe of com- 
mons of a breach of their privilege on his 
perſon, commenced an action in the court 
of Common Pleas againſt Robert Wood Eſq, 


ment, a meſſage was ſent to acquaint the 
lower houſe, with the informations his ma- 


the under ſecretary, for ſeizing his papers, 
and on the ſixth of December, this cauſe was 


jeſty had received, that John Wilkes, Eſq. tried before lord chief juſtice Pratt, and a 
a member of that houſe, was the author ſpecial jury at the defendant's deſire ; when 
of a moſt ſeditious and dangerous libel; and Mr. Wilkes obtained damages and full coſts 


with the meaſures that had been taken there- | of ſuit.” 


upon; and the examinations and proofs of 


% 


Soon after this verdict was given for Mr. 


the ſaid hbel were likewiſe laid before the] Wilkes, a man knocked at his door, deſiring 


houſe, and the North Briton No: 45 was 
adjudged a falſe, ſcandalous, and ſeditious | 
_ libel, containing expreſſions of the moiſt un- 
exampled inſolence and contumely towards 
his majeſty, the groſſeſt aſperſions upon both 
houſes of parliament, the moſt audacious 
defiance of the authority of the whole legi- 
Aature, and moſt manifeſtly, to withdraw 


to ſpeak with him on particular buſineſs , 
but it appearing by his diale&t that he was 
a Scotchman, and being beſides an entire 
ſtranger, he was refuled admittance, on 
which he went to a coffee-houſe near Par- 
liament ſtreet where a perſon made affidavit 
that he overheard him declare, that him. 
ſelf and ten-more men were determined to 


them from their obedience to the laws of 


the realm, and to excite them to traiterous 


inſurrections againſt his majeſty's govern. 
ment; and ordered to be burnt by the hand 
of the common hangman. 2 

Soon after this, a complaint was exhibited 
againſt Mr. Wilkes in the upper houſe, for 
affixing the name of a member of that houſe 
to a book intituled, An Eſſay on Woman,” 
which book was produced to the eternal 
diſgrace of all concerned in it; but being 
indiſpoſed in conſequence of a wound re- 
ceived in a duel, he could not prefer his 
anſwer. 22 | FC 34 TCM 

When the ſentence paſſed on the North 
Briton came to be executed at the Royal Ex- 
change, a riot enſued, and the ſheriffs were 
groſsly inſulted in their office by the mob, 
one of which was taken and committed to 
Newgate. It is ſaid that ſome ſcraps of the 
adjudged libel were reſcued from the flames 


* 


| 
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cut off Mr. Wilkes, let the event be what 
it would; and next morning gave 1nforma- 
tion of it by a letter to Mr. Wilkes, deſiring 
h.m io be on his guard, According to the 
information, the perſon ſworn againſt as is 
{uppoled, bringing a letter to Mr. Wilkes's 
houſe, ſigned Alexander Dun, the purport 
of which was to beg an interview with him 
on an affair of the moſt intereſting nature, 
he was deſired to call again at one o'clock, 
which he did accordingly ; and ſeven o'clock 
being then appointed, as he was going out 
at the parlour door, into Mr. Wilkes's 
bed, chamber two gentlemen who had placed 
themſelves behind it, ſeized him by each arm, 
and threw him on his back. On ſearching 
him, a new penknife was found in his pocker, 
which he pretended he had purchaſed a- 
bout nine months ago, but after many equi- 
vocations, owned he bought- it. at Chatham 
about a fortnight ſince. » Upon this he was 
taken into cuſtody by a tipſtaff then prelent 


for that purpoſe, was carried next morning 
mplaint 


| 


| 


beforg one of the judges; and a co 


likew te 
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Ukewiſe exhibited g ĩaſt him in the houſe of 


E Gn 


commons, who thereupon ordered the offtcer 


in whoſe cuſtody he was, to. bring him to 
the bar; but when he was there, the houſe, | 


Moadea from his behaviour that he was 


lane, diſcharged him from any further ap- 


pearance. 
When Mr. Wilkes 61 been 83 he 


gave notice of it to the houſe of commons, 


who thereupon gave him time for his ap- 


ABWERET 
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tled. 


pearance, and afterwards enlarged it on the 


report of his phyſician and ſurgeon, but 


beginning at laſt to ſuſpect ſome colluſion 
betwixt him and them; on tne ſixteenth of 
December, they ordered Dr. Heberden and: 
Mr. Hawkins to attend him, in order to ob- 

ſerve the progreſs of his cure, and to report 
the ſame to the houſe. Dr. Heberden ac- 


quainted the phyſician with this order and 


defired to communicate it to Mr, Wilkes, 
that the time of attendance might be ſet- 
Mr. Wilkes, in conſequencs of the 
intelligence received by him from his phy- 

ſician, diſpatched cards to the two gentle- 
men appointed to attend him, expteſſing 
his ſenſe of the kind care of the houſe for his 


ſpeedy recovery, intimating his perfect re- 


liance on the gertlemen to whom he had 
committed his caſe, and. affuring them, that 
though he did not with to fee them at preſent, 
he was impatient for an opporiunity of ſhew- 
ing the juſt regard, he would ever pay to 
diſtinguiſh'd merit. 

In juſtification of the characters of Dr. 
Brockleſby his phyſician, and Mr. Graves 
bis ſurgeon, he ſent for Dr. Duncan one of 
his majeſty's phy ſicians in ordinary and Mr. 


Myddleton one of his majeſty's ſerjeant ſur- 


geons, who attended him accordingly. The 
realon he humouroully gave to theſe two 
gentlemen, it is ſaid, for ſending for them 
was; that as he found the houſe thought 
it proper that he ſhould be watched, he him- 
{elf thought two Scetchmen moſt proper ſox 
his ſpies: 

Theattention of the houſe to Mr. Wilkes's 
health, ſeemed to have had a happy influence 


on it, for on the twenty fourth ot December | 


51 | 


in. 
he ſuddenly ſet out for jo to viſit Kis 


GE 


daughter, as he himſelf gave out, then dan- 
gerouſly ill at Paris, and arrived there on the 
ewenty-lixth, | 

On the nineteenth of April his majeſty 
went to the houſe of peers, and prorogued 
the parliament, after a ſpeech from the 
throne, in which he expreſſed his thanks for 
the zeal and diſpatch they had manifeſted in 
their proceedings; informed them, that he 
had ordered the preliminary articles to be 
laid before them, in conſequence of which 
he had received the higheſt ſatisfaction, on 
their grateful expreſſions of their entire ap- 
probation; and acquainted them with his 
firm reſolution to form his government on 
a' plan of ſtrict economy. He aſſured the com- 
mons, that they might depend on the utmoſt 
frugality being obſerved in the diſpoſition of 
the ſupplies they had granted; and when the 
account of the money ariſing from the ſale 
of ſuch prizes as are veſted in the crown 
ſhould be cloſed, it was his intention to di- 
rect, that the produce be applied to the pub- 
lic ſervice. He concluded with declaring, 
that his future attention ſhould be directed 
to the extention of the commerce of his 
ſubjects, the improvement of the advantages 
they had obtained, and the increaſe of the 
public revenue. 

On the twelfth of May, Sir Charles AC 
gill, as locum tenens, {ix other aldermen, the 


recorder, ſheriffs, chamberlain, and town- 
clerk, waited on his majeſty with the city's: 
addreſs on the peace. 


They were hiſſed, 
going and coming, by great numbers of peo 
ple: and as they, paſſed by St. Bride's church, 
in their way to St. James's the great bell be- 
gan to toll, and then a dumb peal ſtruck up, 
which continued ſome time: and they were 
treated in the ſame manner at their return by 
Bow-bells. This addreſs was followed by 
that of the proteſtant diſſenting: miniſters, 
1a the cities of London and Weſtminſter: 
ſome of the merchants and tradets of the 
city of London: the people called Quakers,. 
and various COrpOrations., 


Mr 


4 
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Mr. Pitt, having declined accompanying 
Sir John Sebright, in preſenting the addreſs 
from Bath, cauſed his ſentiments on that 
ſubject, as communicated to Mr. Allen, to 
be inſerted in the journal of that city ; the 
ſubſtance of Which is as follows; That as 
the epithet of adequate, given to the peace, 
contained a deſtription of the conditions of 
it, o repugnant to his unalterabbe opinien 
concerning them, as fully declared by him in 
parliament, it was impoſſible for him to obey 
the corporation's commands, in prefeating 
_ theiraddreſs, as it was unexpected to receive 
ſuch a commiſſion that with. reſpect to the 
peace, he formed his opinion with ſuch lights, 
as his little experience, and ſmall portion of 
underitanding could afford him; and that : 
though this conviction muſt remain to him 
ſelf-the conſtant rule of his conduct, he left 
to others, with much deference, to follow 
their own ; expreſling at the ſame time the 
higheſt veneration for the virtues and friend- 
ſhip of Mr. Allen, though he differed much 
in opinion from him, concerning that im- 
portant ſubject.ꝰ | 
On the fixteenth of Auguſt, about ten in 
the morning, the queen was happily delivered 
of a prince, in her majeſty's palace at St. 
James's; and on the fourteenth of Septem- 
ber his royal highneſs was baptized at St. 
James's, in the great council-chamber, by 
his grace the archbiſhop of Canterbury, by 
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upon terms of honour and advantage to his 
kingdoms, which was the firſt great object 
of his reign, had fince been happily com- 
pleted and carried into execution, by the de- 
finitive treaty ; aſſured them that it had been, 
and ſhould be his endeavour to infure the 
| continuance of the peace, by a ſteady ad- 
herence to the condition, upon which it was 
concluded, and reminded them that their 
principal care ſhould be the improvement of 
their valuable acquilitions, and the culti- 
vation of the arts of peace. He told the 
houſe of commons, that he would order the 
proper eſtimates for the ſervice of the year to 
be laid before them; reminded them of the 
heavy debts contracted in the courſe of the 
hte war, and recommended to them, the 
maintenance of a conſiderable fleet, to which 
paſt ſucceſſes had been ſo much owing, and 
on which the importance and welfare of 
Great Britain eſſentially depends. He con- 
cluded with a general delire, that as the in- 
tereſts and proſperity of his people were the 
ſole objects of his care, they wou'd unite 
their efforts to diſcourage that licentious ſpirit, 
which is repugnant to the true principles of 
liberty, and cultivate unanimity which is its 
only bulwark. L | 

His majeſty having been pleaſed to com- 
municate' to both houſes of parliament the 
intended marriage of her royal highnels 
princeſs Auguſta, with the hereditary prince 


the name of Frederic. 
his royal highneſs the duke of York, repre- 
ſented by the earl of Huntingdon, groom of 
the ſtole; his moſt ſerene highneſs the duke 
of Saxe Gotha, repreſented by earl Gower, 
lord-chamberlain; and her royal highneſs 
princeſs. Amelia, in perſon. An addreſs was 
ted to his majeſty on the occaſion, by 

the lord-mayor, aldermen, and commons, of 
the city of London, and his majeſty was pleaſed 
to receive it very graciouſly. | 
On the fifteenta of November his ma- 
jeſty went to the houſe of peers, and opened 
the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech from 
the throne, in which he obſerved, that the 


| The ſponſors were 


— Brunſwic; the houſe of commons, on the 


ſecond of December, waited on his majeſty, 
with their addreſs of thanks for ſuch com- 
munication: as did the houſe of lords on tlie 
fifth. 
The dowry allowed by the houſe of com- 
mons to her royal highneſs, in purſuance of 
his majeſty's meſſage, was eighty thouſand 
pounds. | | Y 
About the cloſe of this year general Am- 
herſt, commander in chief of the troops in 
North America, arrived in this city, and 
was received with all the honours due to his 
eminent ſervices abroad. : 
Having already related the particular 


hardſhips to which our forces, both ww 
an 


, 


re· eſtabliſnhment of the public * 
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of a long and toilſome war; we { | 
- . ourſelves very remiſs, as well as partial, did 


the government to thoſe brave men, whb, in 


engaged in it were involved, and prevented 
our feeling any burthen by it, but that of 
ſupporting them. Not to mention the uſual 
parliamentary leave of freely dealing and 
working in every corporate town, and ſelling 
Iiquors therein, Oxford and Cambridge only 
excepted, his majeſty, beſides ample grants 
of lands in the new conquered countries, -was 
graciouſly pleaſed to order, that thoſe ſailors, 
who had deſerted from one ſhip to another, 
mould receive the wages which they had 
forfeited by ſuch deſertion; and iſſued pro- 
clamations, for pardoning and ſetting at 


all deſerters that were in goal, without fee or 
reward, whoſe names had been given in to 
tlie ſecretary at war. 


| 


liaament, both houſes preſented an addreſs to 


indignation at the publication of the North 
Briton, as an. indignity offered to his majeſty, 
and a violation of the ſacred regard due to 
his authority, and preſcribed by the laws and 
- conſtitution of the realm, as well as tending 
to inflame the minds of his majeſty's fubjects, 
againſt his mild and juſt adminiſtration ; | 
alluring his majeſty, at the fame time; of 
their ardent wiſhes, that ſuch wicked deſigns 
might de defeated, and thoſe found guilty 
brought to condign puniſhment. | 
A. D. 1564. His molt ſerene highneſs the 
hereditary prince of Brunſwic Lunenburgh, 
having failed from Helvoet-ſluys, on board 


the tenth of January, landed at Harwich in 
the morning of the fourteenth ; and arrived 
at night at Somerſet-houſe. On the evening 
of the ſixteenth, the ceremony of the mari1age 
of her royal highneſs the princeſs Auguſta, 
eldeſt ſiſter to his majeſty, with his molt. 


we paſs by in ſilence the attention paid by 


the height of deſtruction and rapine, ſecured 
us from the diſtreſs, in which alf the /nations| 


his majeſty, ſetting forth their ſurprize and 
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and military, were expoſed, during tſie eburſe 
hould think 


| 


4 | Granby. 
During the courſe of this ſeſſion of par- 
mons, after long debates, expelled © John 


. 


* 


4 


- Fhe ſame day add 
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2. 0 
ſerene Highneſs the hereditary prince of Brunf- 
wie Lunenburgh, was performed in the great 
council chamber, by his grace the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, in preſence of a num 
ber of peers, pt 
After the ſolemnĩization of the 
ferene, and royal hie 


gant entertainment; at which were preſent 
their majeſties, the princeſs dowager, princes 
William and Henry, and the reſt of the 
royal family. 271712038. wochen 

The hereditary prince, whoſe military at- 
chievements had gained him renown, no 
acquired the affection of the Engliſh nation. 
by a peculiar affability and generoſity. During 


his ſhort ſtay he viſited the Royal Society 


the Brntſh Muſeum; St. Paul's cathedral” 


the Tower, Weſtminſter-abbey, andother re? | 
markable places; alſo the duke of Cumbes 


liberty, both in Great Britain and Ireland, land, Mr. Pitt, the duke of Newcaſtle; and 
| 


many others of the nobility and gentry, be- 

ing commonly attended by the marquis of 
5 id T5549 D351 

h, the com. 


On the twentieth of this mont 


Wilkes, Eſq; for a contempt of theit au- 
thority, and publiſhing the North Briton, 
being adjudged an infamous libel; and iſſued 
out a writ of election for Ayleſbury in his- 
refſes were preſented to 
his majeſty, by the. houſe of -lords, and' the 
lord- mayor, aldermen, and comimcns. of the 
city of London, on the late happy mar iage. 


On the twenty - fifth his majeſty went to the 


houſe of peers, and gave, among others, 
the royal aſſent to the bill for naturalizing his 
ſerene highneſs the prince of Brunſwic, Who 
was in the houſe, during his majeſty's ſtay. 
In the mean time, her royal highneſs the 


his majeſty's yacht the Prince's Auguſta, on [princeſs of Brunſwic remained at I. eiceſter- 


houſe, taking leave of the ladies of quality 
her intimates, with the greateſt tenderneſs 
and fortitude. In the afternoon their high» 
neſſes took leave of the company; when the 
prince, on the people's expreſſing their ardent 
wiſhes for their highneſſcs happineſs and 
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ſet out 


9 


5 
ple. Iz, 


During the courſe of this month, variou 
melancholy accounts were received of the 
Joſs and damage of the ſhips at ſea, and on 
the coaſts: robberies, with many daring cir- 
cutmſtances, notwithſtanding the vigilance 
of the magiſtracy, were committed in town 
and country, where ſharpers exerciſcd their 
various ſtratagems, and murders were th 


e of paſſion, reſentment, 2 

+: As-the diſputes which prevailed amongſt 
the ietors of the Eaſt India ſtock, en- 
the converſation of the beginaing, and 
indeed great part of this year, our reader 


_ riſe, progreſs, and deciſion, unworthy o 
28 ir | 


A ftop: having been put to the payment 
of the rents of lord Clive's eſtate in India, in 
conſequence of ſome objections made to his 
conduct there, his lordſhip in a letter to the 
Proprietors gives a ſhort and modeſt account 
of his conduct in India; anſwers the ob- 
jections, that had been made againſt it 
here at home, and laſtly, conſiders the 
reaſons given for that part of their beha- 
viour towards him, which gave riſe to this 
altercation. | | 

II I muſt acquaint the proprietors, that the 
zents of my jaghite were regularly paid dur- 
ing the time I was in Bengal, and, ſince my 
return, have been receivad by my attor- 


| 


8 
will not perhaps deem à conciſe rec tal off 
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going ont. for Bengal, which were the firſt 
that went out, after the election, on that 
voyage, 1 was given to underſtand, that or. 
ders had been ſent to ſtop the payment of 
the jaghire. I. applied to the cburt of di- 
rectors for 70 of thoſe orders, but that 
was refuſed; however, I afterwards came 
to the knowledge of therh, They ate to the 
following purport: © With repfect to tlie 
Jaghire given by the late Nabob to the com- 
pany, . we direct, that you do not pay any 
further ſums to the attornies of lord Clive 
on the account; and we further direct, that 
whatever ſhall ariſe in future from the jag- 
hire, be carried to our credit, You are to 
cauſe exact accounts to be made out and 
tran{micted to us, not only of what ſhall ſo 
come into our caſh, but alſo of the ſums 


ad} lord Clive's atrornies have already received 


on the ſame account, together with the dates 
of the ſeveral payments, His lordſhip's 
328 to the ſaid jaghire will be ſettled 
here.“ FREE | | 

And Mr. Sulivan, by a letter wrote at the 
ſame time by him to the preſident at Cal- 
cutta, informed him, © That all cordiality 
being at an end with lord Clive, the couft 
of directors had ſtopped payment of his 
jaghire; a meaſure which would have taken 
place years ago, had it not been for him 
(Mr: Sulivan); and that on his head the 
aid preſident was to obey every order, 
which he might receive from the court of 
directors; and that more was not, nor muſt 
be, expected of him.” | | i 

I ſhall not trouble the proprietors with 
any obſervations on this order and letter, 
they will ſufficiently ſpeak for themſelves; 
bur ſhall only remark, that I muſt think it 
extremely hard to be deprived of my proper- 
ty, becauſe I cannot agree with the preſent 
court of directors. 


| 


nies in Bengal, and remitted by them 
tao me, as the ſhips ſailed from thence, 
in bills on the company here, which 
were always regularly paid without ob- 


| 


* F wo, until May laſt, when, on the ſhips' 


But the company having paid my jaghire 
ſo long without any objection, and even now 
not claiming any right thereto themſelves, 
nor pretending to ſay that any one elſe does ; 


undo 
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i loſs to conceive what foundation in reaſon: 


provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, and 


no effect. 


„ o 


under ſuch circumſtances one might be at 


there could be for the directors ſending 


.,ift: That the Mogul is ſovereign. of the 


proprietor of all the lands within the pro- 
vinces, and that the rents granted to me are 


* 
- 
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to the nabobs 


the ancient and imperial rents preſerved and ö 


Jears received by officers appointed, within 
the provinces, by the emperor for that pur- 
poſe; and the nabobs, who were then vice- 


ſuch orders to Bengal. But on inquiry in- roys to the mogul had penſions aligned them 
to the matter, the :reaſons aſſigned. appear 


to maintain their courts, and ſupport the ir 


governments: but, for a great number of 


years paſt, that method has been changed, 
and inſtead of penſions, the: emperor allotted 

3 quantities of land with- 
in the provinces, to be diſpoſed of and ma- 
naged for their own benefit; and theſe lands 


payable to the emperor ; and that company were, and now are, called jaghtrs Jands, an4 


may be called to an account by the em- 

ror for what they have paid to me. Nor 
is that all the company ſeem to expect, but 
that I am accountable to them for what 1 
have received. 


- N * 


2dly. That ſuppoſe the Nabob had a right 


to alie nate thoſe rents, ſuch alienation could 


exiſt no longer than the Nabob, who 


.granted the ſame continued in his govern- 


ment, and that ſuch alienation was not bind- 


ing on his ſucceſſor; and as Meer ſJaf- 
fier had been depoſed, the grant became of 


3dly. That my acceptance of the dignity 
of an omrah, . or title of honour, (which ho- 
nour they doubt my having had, although 
they have a copy of the patent in their 
cuſtody,) was contrary to my duty to thecom- 
pany, as I might be obliged by ſuch accep- 


tance, to aſſiſt the Mogul and Nabob in war, | 


even againſt the company. . 
And laſtly, for fear theſe reaſons ſhould 
fail them, then comes a fourth; which is 
that ſuppoſe I have a right, that even then 
I have no remedy in England, but mult re- 
fort to the court of the mayor of Calcutta, 


or to the courts of the emperor at Delhi, or 


the court of Nabob. 1 

As to the firſt, it may be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that, upon the original foundation of 
the mogul empire, all the lands, like thoſe 
in England, were in the crown, who granted 
the rents in the nature of fee- farm rents 
in England, theſe lands were, and now are 
called Calla Lands, or lands belonging to the 


i ". 
— 
2ͤ 


: and as to the 


for which no taxes are pai 


reſt of che lands within the provinces, the 


nabobs farmed the ſame of the mogul at a 
certain yearly n., e 
This alteration being received into the 
mogul government, it became immaterial to 
the mogul what the nabobs did with the 
rents; the yearly ſum ſtipulated was all he 
expected, and. that they were obliged to pay: 
ſo that all the rents, and alſo the lands that 
produce them, were under the power of the 
nabobs, who might and did diſpoſe of them 


| a9 they thought fit, and out of them con- 


ferred favours on whom they pleaſed. The 
nabobs gransed zemindaries ar leaſes of all. 
the lands from time ta time at their Fa. 
or as occaſion requiied; and in this ſtate 
the conſtitution and uſage of the Mogul 
empire ſtood at the death Aurengzebe. 
After the death of 1 the na- 
bobs began to aſſume ſovereign authority. 
and the invaſion of the Perſians, before ta- 
ken notice of, rendered that ſovereignity 
abſolute, and the nabobs do now, and have 


for many years, exerciſed all thoſe ſove- 


reign rights, regarding the lands anh reve- 


nues of the provinces, which the Mogul em- 


perors ever had. een, 
It is under this authority of the nabob, 
the company now hold their zemindary in 


the lands ſubject to my jaghire ; it is under 
the ſame authority, they now held by treaty 
with the nabob Coſſin Cawn large diſtricts 
of country, producing near 600, oo0l a year 
to them; withour paying any rent at all, 
notwithſtanding thoſe lands are calſa or im- 


crown; the rents whereof were for ſeveral | 


perial 


. a bf 
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perial lands, and would, in caſe the” original] have been inſormed of the period when ſuck 
conſtitution of the mogul empire.exiſted, bea reckoning was likely to take place. | 

ſubje& to the payment of the antient re- 5 have before taken notice of the preſent 
ſerved rents to the great mogul, to a very circumſtances of the mogul, and by what 
large amount; it is well known that thereare means a prince, under his cirèumſtances, or 
numbers of jaghires in the province of Ben- even ſuppoſing him in as good a-fituation ag 
gal, granted by former nabobs, that have fub .I his pre eceſſors for ſeveral* years have been, 
ſiſted for ſeveral generations _ (could recoyer the dominion of large and pow- 
Tet as to my jaghire, they now at once jerful provinces, which had long ſhaken off 
alledge it was an illegal act in Meer Jaffier, his authority, I am really at a loſs to gueſs, 
and at the ſame time admit that the compa- | 


| But, to remove any doubt the proprietors 
ny ate in the enjoyment of all the lands 


granted to them by the nabob Coffin Cawn, 
without paying | 
rent at all; and that the grant from Coffin 
Cawn to.them, both of the lands and an- 
cient rents, is valid and effectual: this ſeems 
à contradiftion not eaſily to be reconciled. 
But for a moment, let us ſuppoſe that the 
fears the company er at that in- 
ſtant, of being accountable to the great mo- 
gul, might have obſcured the light which 
the compariſon of things alone would have 
diſcovered, and that the moguls ſhould here- 
after recover the ancient dominion of their 
empire; it muſt then be obſerved, that the 
annual tribute ſtipulated to be paid by the 
nahob on his confirmation, is in fact the 
fame annual ſum formerly reſerved and paid 
dy the nabobs for the farm of the rents and 
lands within the provinces. Can it then be 
fuppoſed that the mogul would require both 
the revenues of the lands, and aifo the an- 
nua ſum ſtipulated to be paid by the nabob, 
in lieu of thoſe revenues? It might, with 
fome degree of probability, have been ſaid, 
that he might, according to the conſtitution 
of the empire, call the nabobs, who might 


or being ſubject to any 


may entertain concerning the power and do- 
minion of the great mogul in Bengal, or the 
ſovereign authority of the nabob, I will 
repeat the account given by your directors 
of thoſei meafures, under their hands to his 
majeſty in the year 1762, in a memorial 
prefented by them relative to the tranſactions 
witty the Dutch, Which aceount is in the fol- 
Wige: een en 1 F: 
By the ancient conſtitution of the mo- 
gul empire, of which the provinces of Ben- 
gal, Bahar, and Orixa, are a part, the na- 
bob or ſoubah of thoſe provinces were no- 
thing more than the mogul's viceroy, yet, for 


—— 
— 


* . 
— 
= 


many years paſt, as the ſtrength of that con- 


ſtitution has been gradually declining, the 
ſoubahs of theſe and other provinces have 


been in like gradation affuming an indepen- 


dance of the court of Delhi, and the ſhock 
which the empire received, or rather the 
{ſubverſion of it, for it has never r-covered, 
nor probably ever will, from the irruption 
of the Perſians under Nadir Shah, has fo far 
confirmed that independance, that the rela- 
tion between the nabob and the mogul, 
is at preſent little more than nominal, The 
nabob makts war or peace without the pri- 


then be confidered as his viceroys, to accoun: vity of the mo ul, and though there appear 


for all the annual tribute remaining due to 
them: but to fay the company would be an- 
ſwerable to the mogul for the rents paid by 
them to me, is an inconſiſtency equal to the 


former, and not to be reconciled to reaſon, 


or the nature of things: and even to fur- 
nin themſelves with this pretence, bad 
as it is, they muſt have had a very cxtraor 


till ſome remains of the old conſtitution in 
the ſucceſſion to the nabobſhip, yet in fact 
that ſucceſſion is never regulated by the mo- 
gul's appointment, though the perſon in poſ- 
ſeſſion. is generally deſireus of fortifying a 
diſputed title by the mogul's confirmation, 
waich the court of Delhi, conſcious of its in- 
ability to interpoſe more ſubſtantially, and 


dinary foreſi aht; and I ſhould be glad to | 


delirous of retaining an appearance of ſupe- 
„ riority, 


9 


* . * 
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. riority; readily grants. The nabob of Ben- 

; therefore de faFo, whatever he may be 
dit jure, a ſovereign prince, or at worſt, not 
a viceroy, but a tributary to the mogul: 
there being ſome kind of tribute ſtill conſi 


i 


- mogul, _ it rarely, if ever, finds its way 

to Delhi.“ It appears by the (director's let- 
ters, that the Dutch, as well as we, conſider 
him in this light. OB hor 
I I muſt obſerve that the Dutch, in order 
to give ſome colour for their complaints. 
againſt the company, made uſe of the fol- 
lowing allegation, viz. © The mogul 


* 


1s 
ſovereign of the country, and we derive {| rom 


him, under repeated phirmaunds a right to 
a free navigation from thence to other pla- 
ces; and this right we cannot be deprived, 
of, without infringing the phirmaunds of the 
great mogul, which the nabob, who is only 
governour of a province, is not authorized 
to do.“ | 
And it was in anſwer to this allegation; 
the declaration above mentioned was made 
your directors, who now find themſelves 
under the fatal neceſſity, on behalf ef the 
company, of making uſe of the ſame rea- 
ſon for juſtifying their conduct towards me, 
as the Dutch made uſe of to juſtify theirs to- 
wards the company.  — | 
As to the ſecond reaſon aſſi 


„ 


gned by vour 


directors, it might, perhaps, have been well | 


for the proprietors, had it never been in their 
wer to have employed it. But as it is 
aſſigned as ſuch, I will anſwer it as I would. 
have done, at the time it was offered by them, 
without any regard to what has happened, 
ſince that may have deprived. them of the 
uſe they they at firſt propoſed from it. 
There are numbers of inſtances of jaghires 
now ſubſiſting, that have been granted by 
former Nabobs; there are many, even on 
the company's own lands, of which the di- 
rectors might have been informed by the 
proper officer appointed for ſurveying thoſe 
lands, who is now ein England; and they 
might alſo have been informed, that there 


of this a 
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Surajah Dowla and Meer Jaffier alſo exiſti 
But enquiry here; ſeemed not neceſſary; the 
directors at once boldly affirm, my jaghire to 
be determined by the removal of Meer Jaf- 
| fier from the 'throne, ſince the grant did 
dered as due, from theſe provinces to the not, as they alledge, bind his ſucceſſor; 


567 
ng. 


without the leaſt conſideration of the 
natural inference ſuch an aſſertion might 

produce. Arti ri 

I have before taken notice, that his ma- 
jeſty's arms, and thoſe of the compa- 
ny, by the revolution brought about 
whilſt I was the commander in chief, 
acquired the great power and -influ- 
ence the company enjoyed in Bengal, 
when I left that country; and that power 
after I came away, was made uſe of to de- 
poſe the prince whe ſat on the throne whilſt 
I was there, and to eſtabliſh Mahomed Cof- 
fin Cawn in his ſtead. - It is under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, that the directors make uſe of 
the ſecond reaſon. Now to give that reaſon 
its utmoſt latitude, it can amount to no 
more than an admiſſion from the company, 
that I had once a good right to require from 
them the payment of my jaghire: but 


7 
; 


that this right is now defeated by a fubſe- 


quent act, entirely effected by their own 
agents abroad. Che weight and juſtice 
; rgument I leave to your conſidera- 
tons, i e m0 node: e wal 
Before I quit this head, I muſt beg leave 
to take notice of the forms agreed on be- 
tween the company, and Mahomed. Coffin 
Cawn, which may be ſeen in the Appendix, 
and by which it will appear, that Meer. Jaffier 
was to remain nabob to all purpoſes, except 
the executive part of the government, 
which was to be the province of the new 
nabob. This being the baſis of that 18 
volution, if it may be ſo called, it will ap- 
pear that the nabob, Meer Jaffiet ſtill x 
mained nabob of Bengal; and it is 
known, that he did, tili lately, reſide at the 
company's factors, at Calcutta, in princelyß 
ſtate; and even ſuppoſing my jaghire to be 
gad no longer than the reign of the perſon 


8 #4 * 


were many jaghires granted by the nabobs 
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who granted it, it would” be till fubliſting. | @Rion with chem. Monſieur, Dupleix the 
However, 'yvar directors do now in effect de- commander in chief ef the French — 
clare, thüt they will retain my jaghire for the Imlia, obtained a title of honour, inferior to 
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ceive it, us Coffin Ally would readily! ger by abe nabab ofahe Dean in finds _ 
any dicoctions touching that matter the direc-|| to the French company, which he enjoyed 


F thong end indeed. una] the ke ren Re 
they at the ſame time are influenced to re- jaghires were granted, were taken : from the 
tain the rents of the lands granted to them, French. And monſieur Dupleix conſidered 
not only by Coffin Cawn, but alſo: the na- his title of konsur, as an advantage to the 
dob Meer Jaffier, in the preſence of the great French in thoſe parts. TEN 
l.. zn 27 i 0 N | | As to the fourth reaſon, it is well known, 
Az to the third reaſon ; here I mu beg was I obliged to purſue my remedy in the 
leave to obſerve, that the titles of honour uſed mayor's court, that the judges of that court 
in Eure are unknown to the Indians ; are —_ upon that company: the ap- 
their titles of honour are diſtinguiſhed only'] peal lies to their preſident and council, nay 
r e 
5 | „ be e ; pany. As to my re- 
kigheſt, and was the title of the ſon of the ſorting to the courts of the emperor -4 the 
great mogul: the number of ſix thouſand, | nabob,: no mandate or proceſs from any ſuch. 
expreſſes the dignity of an omra, but not could be inforced againſt the company; 
any leſs: number; and the equipage of che and were theſe reaſons to prevail, every a- 
perſomon whom ſuch Honours are beſtowed, venue to juſtice. would be blocked up, and 
are propurtioned by the ufage of the count | L thould enjoy the ſatisfaction in my own. 
pn _ Hence 1t 3 oo o | wur of * right a? what I. 
W NN 2 — hy eo. 10 he 
wt, de expreſſed in che! patent; and this is 6100 

4 mere compliment, which does not] About the middle of February, the lord - 


lay an obligation on the part of the perſon] mayor, aldermen, and common council, voted 
lord chief. juſtice Pratt the freedom of the 


receiving fact hogbur,' to render to the mo- 

282 yſervices whatſoe ver; and to affirm} city of London; to be preſented to him in a 
the'-comrary, it muſt be preſumed that the gold box; and te deſire him to fit for his 
bob, in the preſent caſe, applied to the picture, to be put up in Guildhall, They 
wmiögül to rake me into his ſervice: who, in| alſo agreed to return thanks to the repreſen- 
ſuch ſervice; might (if the emperor meant to] taüves of that city, for their care and aſſi- 
tecover the ancient dominion of his empire, duity in parliament, and particularly their ſtre- 
vr the payment of his annual tribute) be em- | nuous exertion in endeavouring to obtain a re- 
-ployed? againſt the nabob himſelf, if mili- | peal of the act relative to the impoſition of 


* * 


'fervices were to be rendered to the mo- | exciſe on cyder and perry. | 
; which would be an abſurdity to ſup- About the ſame time, came on before 
-. JI lord Mansficid) in the court of king's bench 
Bat the) true intent of the honour, was no | Weſtminſter, the trial of John Wilkes, Eſq. 
more than à perſonal favour to me, and to for the re · publication of the North North Bri- 
De me rank amongſt che princes and great tom, when he was brought in guilty; as he 
nen of that country; and may have been uff was afterwards of printing and publiſhing 
nice to vou in my negotiations and tran- abe "Eſſay an Mm. The friends of Mr 
. N f 8 ! ,Wukes 
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Wilkes then publiſhed a letter from him, and 
. acertificate ſigned by one of the French king's 


in boats for Calcutta, accompanied by Meſſ. 


Phyſicians, and a ſurgeon of eminence, and 
.atteked” by two notaries, and the earl of 
Hertford, ambaſſador from the court of Lon- 


Aon; wherein it appears that he was ſo bad | for 
| and ſome of the gentlemen. were killed in the 


with. his wound; as not to have been able 
to come to England in the month ef Janu- 
ue the freſh diſturbances: in the Eaſt- 
Indies were at this time the ſubject of 
much diſpute, it may not be improper to 
xelate What was: deemed. their. principal 
ſource. 

By the company? s ſhip Royal George, the| i 


| PRO of directors received letters from that 


preſidency, to the following purport : ** That 
the diſputes between the cum 
and the reigning nabob, Coſſim Aly Cawn, 
had been productive of ſuch animoſities and 
jealouſies on the part of the latter, that it 


6 E O E 
2 Crooke (Meſſ. Hay and, Gallo remain- 


. * -* 
* * Go * 1 5 © 5 
1 +. 
* C 7 


ing with be nabob as hoſtages.) As the 
boats were paſſing the city of Moorſheda- 
bad, they were attacked on the third of 
July, by a number of troops, aſſembled 
that purpoſe, on both. ſides. the river, 


boats. 

Mr. att e „ads ih a few 
ſeapoys, w whom he forbad-to fire, and he en- 
deavoured to make the enemy's troops under- 
ſtand that he was furniſhed with the nabobꝰs 
paſſports, and had no deſign of Deen 
any hoſtilities; but the enemy's horſe adyanc- 
ing. ſome of the ſeapoys fired, notwithſtanding. 
Mr. Amyatt's orders; and a general-confuſt- 
on enſuing, that gentleman, - and moſt of the 


' ſervants mall party who were wich him, were cut © 


pieces.” 


By the ſaid letters it Farther appears, that 
Mr. Elli and his council at Patna having, 


was judged highly neceſſary to uſe every | with the approbation of Captain Carſtairs, a- 


means to allay them: for this purpoſe Meſſ. 
Amytt and Hay, two gentlemen of the 


greed to attack that city early in the morn- 
ing of the twenty fifth of June; it was ac- 


council, were deputed to wait upon the cordingly executed and carried: that they 


nabob, with inſtructions to endeavour to 


adjuſt the difference in an amicable man- 
ner. 

They accordingly arrived at Mongheer, the 
place of his reſidence, on the ewelfth of May, 
and had many conferences with him, in which 
he evidently ſnewed a great averſion to an 
1 upon the terms offered to | 

un 

About chis time a poly of five * 
ſtands of arms, going to Patna, was ſtopped 
by the nabob is officers, and other acts of hoſ- 
tility were committed; and affairs being come 
to an exttemity, a war, with Coſſin Ali was 
unavoidable. Meſſ. Amyatt and Hay were 
recalled; and meaſures were taken at the 
preſidency, to carry it on in the moſt ef- 
fectual manner. Mr. Amyatt having taken 
leaye of the nabob-the twenty fourth of June, 
and reccived che uſual paſſports, he ſet out 


Amphlett,; Wollaſton, and Hutchinſon; lieu- 


—— 


were in entire poſſoſſion of the city for four 
hours, the Mooriſh governor and moſt of 
his people having fled as far as Futwa; that 
he there came to a reſolution to return and 
attempt to regain the city, and haying got 
in at the water ſide gate of the fort, he ſuc. 
ceeded in diſpoſſeſſing our troops, owing to the 
ſeapoys and Europeans being moſtly diſperſed 
in plundering. That upon their retiring into 
the factory, on account of the diſpititednęſs 
of the men, and a great deſertion among the 
ſeapoys, it was found impracticable to make 
any ſtand there; and a reſolution was there- 
fore taken to proceed to Swah Dowla's coun- 
try; that they accordingly. croſſed the river 
the twenty ſixth in the evening, and met with 
no obſtruction until they paſſed Churpa z 
that then they. were attacked. that they hat c 
were attacked, on the thirtieth, by the PhouC, 
dar, with about two thouſadd men, whom 
they ealily :routed; | but he being that even» 
ing joined from Budgepore- with four or five 


tenants Jones, Gordon, and. Cooper; and 


hundred ſeapoys, and five or fix field pieces 
— - 


; * * 0 * ji Co 
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he attacked the party on the next evening, wa, on the other ſide of the river; and all 


the firſt of July, and entirely routed them, 
the Europeans having quitted their ranks at 


the artillery they had there, as well as what 
they had brought into the field, fell into our 


the firſt onſet; that in the whole there were] hands. In this action Mahomed Tuckey- 


about fifty Europeans killed, and about eight] Cawn, who, it is ſaid, commanded the attack 
or nine officers, amongſt the laſt captain Car- on Mr. Amyatt's party, was mortally wound. 


ſtairs, who was killed by a cannon ball in] ed, and died a few days after. 


the morning of the firſt ; that on the ſecond 


The good effects of this ſucceſs were dif. 


Mr. Ellis, with the officers and private men played in the eaſy conqueſt that followed of 


were taken priſoners, and by the laſt advices, | Moorſhedabad, which the army entered with 
-were all at Mongheer, excepting captain | a triffag oppoſition, the twenty-fourth at night, 


:; Wilſon, enſi 
"Anderſon, ſurgeon 


; Mackay and Armſtrong Mr.| Here the major eſtabliſhed and proclaimed the 
„ and Mr. Peter Camp-| nabob Meer Jaffier in due form, and halted 


- bell, who then remained priſoners at Pat | ſome days to refreſh the army, 


On the twenty eighth of July, the major 


= Upen theſe and other 20 of hoſtility a- | continued his march towards Mongheer ; and 
gainſt ſeveral of the company's ſettlements on the ſecond of Auguſt, having arrived near 
coor mitted-by Coſſim Aly, it was determined a place called Sooty, at the head of the Col. 


to declare war againſt him, and to reſtore 


ſimbuzar river, a very obſtinate engagement 


the former nabob Meer Jaffier to the ſubah | enſued, with a numerous army of the ene- 
ſhip, upon his entering into a new treaty with my's beſt troops and artillery, who there 
the company. War was accordingly declar- occupied a very advantageous poſt. The 
ed, and an advantageous treaty was concluded, ſtand that they made was reſolute and uncom- 
the moſt material articles whereof are a con-] mon for troops of this country, having cloſe- 
firmation of his former treaty, and alſo of the ly engaged our forces for no leſs than four 
provinces of Burdwan, Nidnapoor and Chit hours: However, by the intrepidity 
tagong, granted by the late nobob Coſſim of Major Adams, and the remarkable bravery 
Aly, engaging to give thirty lacks of ru- of the officers and men, the enemy ſuſtained 


pees to defray the expences and loſs accruing| a total defeat. 


to the company from the war, and engag- 
ing alſo to reimburſe the amount of private 
perſons loſſes. | 8 


The loſs on our fide was not ſo conſide- 


rable as might have been expected from fo 
ſevere an action, conſiſting only of fix officers 


F. Meer Jaffierſet out a few days after to Join] and forty Europeans: and two hundred and 
the army under Major Adams, which was ninety two Seapoys and Black Horſe killed 


then on its march towards Moorſhedabad. 


and wounded. On the ſide of the enemy, a 


The firſt action which happened, was on the] great number of men were killed and wounded 
nineteenth of July oppoſite to Cut wa, on the| twenty-three pieces of cannon, and about 
Coſſimbuzar fide of: the river. The major| one hundred and fifty boats, laden with mili- 
having croſſed the army the night before, in | tary and other ſtores, taken: Among theſe 
the morning came up with a large body of] laſt were found all the artillery and moſt of 
the enemy's troops who were ſtrongly poſted| the Patna detachment; and within ſome days 
to oppoſe his progreſs to the city; and hav- after the action, between ſixty and ſeventy 


ing attacked them, they were routed, after 
a ſmall reſiftance, and with an inconſiderable 


of the men who were taken priſoners at Patna, 
and had- been engaged by foul means and 


Joſs on our ſide. A detached party, under] fair to ſerve the enemy's guns, returned to 


time poſſeſſed themſelves of che fort of * 


1 
* ” 
. 


the command of Capt. Long, at the ſame] their colours. 


Immediately 
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Ammediately after this battle the major ad- 
vanced with the army near to Rajamant; about 
three or four miles from which place the ene- 
my had thrown up a ſtrong entrenchment 
from the hills to the river, and for the forcing 
def which, it was adjudged moſt proper, for 

enſuring the ſafety of the troops, to carry on 
regular approaches. Every thing having been 
accordingly prepared, the works were begun 
upon the twenty ninth of Auguſt, and con- 


tinued till the fifth of September, when the 


major reſolved upon an affault, which was 
executed with very little loſs, and their whole 
works were in our poſſeſſion that morning. 
This ſucceſs, we have great reaſon to be- 
lieve will be deciſive of the fate of the war, 
as the enemy ſeemed to repoſe the chief con- 
fidence in the ſtrength of theſe works, 
and now, by the loſs of them, are de- 
prived of all ſupplies of proviſions from the 
Province of Bengal, which is entirely ſecured 
o us. | 

Major Adams, in his letters, where he gives 
an account of his ſeveral engagements with 
the enemy, has given juſt praiſes to major 
Carnac, major Knox, and other officers who 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves, as well as to 
the officers and troops in general for their gal- 
lant behaviour. To major Carnac, he aſcribes 


| 
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coolneſs and intrepidity unſhaken in the 
midſt of the action. 55 | 
Governor Vanſittart, after the cloſe of the 


foregoing advice, writes, that as the friends 
or the gentlemen priſoners with the late na- 
bob, Coſſim Aly, would be anxious to have 
a certain account of them, he tranſmitted the 
copy of a letter to major Adams, from 
Mefirs, Ellis and Hay, dated at Patna the 
fourth of October laſt, mentioning that the 
number of priſoners was forty nine, who 
were taking meaſures for the purchaſe of 
their deliverance on the major's nearer ap- 
proach towards Parna: that officer. was alſo 
endeavouring to effect ſo deſirable an event. 
The governor adds, as Meſſrs. Ellis and Hay 
take notice of the death of Captain Tur- 
ner only, it was preſumed that ail the reſt 
were well. Governor Vanſittart afterwards 
adviſes the reduction of Mongheer, on the 
eleventh of October, by the major, without 
the loſs of one man before the town: 
Governor Vanlittart further acquaints the 
court of directors, in a letter dated the eighth 
of October, 1762, that if the war ſhould 
not be brought to a ſucceſsful end, he will 
ſtay in Bengal till the following year, at all 
riſks; although it is the opinion of the 
phyſicians he is very incapable of going 
through another hot ſeaſon; but if the 


particular merit, for the vigorous attack which 
. ke had led againſt the main body of the ene- 
my, in the general action of the 2d of Au 

guſt, and which made the firſt impreſſion, con- 
tributing thereby, in a great meaſure, to the 
victory we obtained. The fame juſtice is due 
to major Adams; which he has done to the 
pfficers - and troops under his command, and 
the higheſt praiſe 1s due to him from the 
company for his good conduct in this cam- 
paign, which has been attended with extra- 
ordinary difficulties and fatigues on account 


of the rainy ſeaſon and badneſs of the roads, 


and in which, by his ability in forming the| 
plans of attack in ſuch manner to take every 


troubles ſhould be ſo far quieted, that he 
can leave the company's poſſeſſions in ſafety, 
he hopes to be in London by Septembernext. 

The court of directors having a due ſenſe 
of the gallant behaviour and great ſervices 
of major Carnac, as noticed in the before 
mentioned advices, have unanimouſly agreed 
to reſtore him to the command of the compa- 
ny's forces in Bengal. 

On the twelfth of March Sir Francis Goſ- 
ling having in a numerous aſſembly of the 
proprietors of Eaſt India ſtock, expatiated 
on the critical ſituation of their affairs in 
Bengal; and concluded with the follewing 


advantage the ſituation of the enemy admit- 
ted, he has inſured the ſucceſs of his operation 
with the ſmalleſt loſs of men poſſible; and to 


motion; That conſidering the great alte- 
ration of our affairs in Bengal by the late 


commotion in that ſettlement, and the reſto- 


which moſt valuable qualification, he adds a] ration of Meer Jaffier Alli Cawn to the ſub- 
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1 
aliſhip, the preſent appointment of the ſuc- 
ceſſor to the 
appointment of the commander of our forces, 
ate therefore improper.“ 2 

This motion producing much debate, and 
2 majority of the proprietors appearing con- 
vinced of the neceſſity of appointing ſome 
man of ſuperior abilities and influence to 
reſtore the affairs of this company, from 
that anarchy and confufian in which-they are 
involved, all eyes ſeemed to be fixed upon 
ene, which produced a motion, as if by in- 
ſpiration, from a candid and ſenſible mem- 
ber, who had ſet out with arguments againſt 
the firſt motion; but who had the honour 
of propoſing this, That lord Clive ſhould 
be requeſted by this court to take him 
the preſidency. at Bengal, and the com- 
mand of the military forces there, upon his 
arrival in that province.” This met with 
an univerſal ſhout of approbation,. which 
obliged his Jordſhip to deliver his ſentiments 
in a very manly and modeſt ſpeech; Con- 
feſſing, that though bis affluence of fortune, 
and other ſchemes of life were totally dif- 
ferent ; yet, if he was called on by. the ge- 
neral ſenſe of the proprietors, and matters 
could be ſettled, ſo that he could proceed 
with any degree of prudence, ſupported 
by a friendly and united direction, he 
would once more ſtand forth in their fer- 
vice“ The queſtion was carried without 
a diviſion. . | 

At a general quarterly court of the pro- 
prietors of that company, held a few days 
after, a report being required of what had 
been done in purſuance of the laſt general 
meeting; two letters were read, one from the 
directors to lord Clive, acquainting him in 
form with the ſaid reſolution, and ſignity- 
ing that they were ready. to provide for him 
every. accommodation for his voyage: The 
other was lord Clive's anſwer, returning them 
thanks for their intention to provide for his 


voyage. The other was lord Clive's an- 
ſwer, returning them thanks for their inten- 
tion to provide for his voyage. This inex- 
plicit anſwer, being conſidered as. a ſefuſal ] 
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to accept of the proffered eommand, it was. 
moved, that the directors ſhould proceed to 
All up the ſeveral vacancies in India. A. 
debate enſued. The deputy chairman deli. 
vered à high elogium on lord Clive, and 
expteſſod the greateſt cordiality towards him, 
of the ſincerity of all which his lordſhip 
exprefied ſome doubt; and went fo far ag. 
to 1ntimate, that it was indifferent to him 
who were in the direction, provided one 
gentleman: was not in it; and that the 
court might conſider whether it was more 
for their intereſt that Mr. Deputy chairman 
ſhould continue to aſſume the lead in the 


þ 


court of directors, or that he (lord Cive) 


ſhould proceed to India. The deputy- 
chairman replied; and endeavoured to clear 
himſelf from the charge of ever having done 
his lordſſup any ill offices; and expreſſing 
the moſt cordial deſire of being honoured: 
with his Jordſhip's friendſhip. This alterca. 
tion was put a ſtop to by a reſpectable mem. 
ber of the court, ho ſtood up, and re- 
queſted of lord Clive, that, as the proprie- 
tors-entertained the higheſt idea of his lord- 
ſnip's merit, and his abilities to ſerve them 
at this critical time, his Jordſhip would be 
pleaſed to name his terms, which, he durſt 
undertake, would he accepted, if in any de- 
gree reaſonable. After a ſhort pauſe, his 
lordſhip deſired a fe days togive his anſwer ;. 
which was readily agreed to; and then the 
court broke up. 

About the beginning of April, ſeveral: 
thouſand journeymen filk weavers went in: 
proceſſion from Spitalfields, and waited on 
his majeſty at the queen's palace in St. 
James's park, with a petition, repreſenting. 
the miſerable condition themſelves and fa- 
milies were reduced to, by the clandeſtine: 
importation of French ſilks. They waited 


: 


before the court-yard, and two gentlemen, 


belonging to that manufactory, had the ho- 
nour to be introduced to his majeſty's pre- 


ſence, and preſent their petition, which his 


majeſty received in the moſt gracious man- 
ner; and gave for anſwer, ** That he would 


ſend immediate orders to put an intire ſtop 


to 
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to the importation of French ſilks; that an | 
affair of fo much conſequence to the kingdom 
mould be properly laid before the parlia- 


his care and protection. 

On the nineteenth his majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers,. and having given the royal 
aſſent to various bills, cloſed the ſeſſion of 
parliament with the following ſpeech from 
the throne.. | 

My lords and gentlemen;. 


lament, without returning you my hearty 
thanks for the prudent and ſalutary meaſures; 
which you have taken to extend the com- 
merce, and ſecure the happineſs, of my king- 
doms. 
The affurances which I have received of 
the pacific diſpoſition of the powers with 
whom we were lately at war,. and 'of their 
reſolution to adhere inviolably to the terms 
of the late treaty, promiſe the continuance of 
peace abroad; and the firm and vemperate 
exertion of your authority, joined to the con- 
ſtitutional and public-ſpirited conduct which 
you have manifeſted on every occaſion 
during the preſent ſeſſion, will, Itruft, eſta- 
bliſh at home due obedience to the Jaws, 
reverence to the legiſlature, and domeſtic 
_— 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
 F thank you for the ſupplies which you 


I cannot put an end to this ſeſſion of par- 


ment, and that they might depend upon] from the tender concern wh 
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unprovided for during the late war, withous 
impoling on this kingdom the burthen of 
47 to me, 


any new taxes, is particular] 


h I feel for my, 
PR Fl 0 Obs | 
My lords and gentle 


i © 


men, | 


It is the proper emf 
of tranquillity, to confider of the moſt effec- 
tual means for perfecting 


for the ſucceſs of theſe good purpoſes; as I: 


tereſts, and laſting happineſs. 


reduction of the Philippine iſlands, and that 


admiral Corniſh, | | 
Wie relate theſe grateful reſolutions with 
infinite pleaſure, as they bear a parliamenta- 
ry teſtimony of the courage of our ſoldiers 


have ſo chearfully and unanimouſly granted, 
The ample proviſion you have made for the 
ſeveral ſervices recommended to you, and 
eſpecially for maintaining my fleet in a re- 
ſpectable ſtare, will, I am confident, preſerve 
to this nation its proper weight and in- 


my dominions. 2 

The wiſe regulations which have been eſ- 
tabliſhed to augment the public revenues, 
to unite the intereſts of the moſt diſtant poſ- 
feſſions of my crown, and to encourage and | 
ſecure their commerce with Great Britain, 
call for my hearty approbation. 

Your regard to public credit, in diſcharg- 


—_— 
— 


fluence, and give ſtrength and ſecurity to all 


1 


:and ſailors, and of the good conduct of 


our commanders, both by ſea and land, to 
which we owed our ſucceſs in a war that, 
to all human appearance, was the mot 
pg in which this nation was engag-- 
e 
Soon after the propogation of pathament,. 
a chapter of the moſt noble order of the 
garter was held at St. James's, when his 
majeſty was pleafed to inveſt the reigning. 
duke of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, eldeſt bro- 
ther to her majeſty, with one of the va- 
cancies of that order, and the right ho- 
nourable the earl of. Halifax one of his 


majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, with 


ing a part of the heavy debt contracted and 


he other, 
: About 


pleyment of this ſeaſon 


thoſe works of 
peace, and plans of public utility, which have 
deen ſo wiſely and happily begun. 

I recommend theſe important objects to 
your conſideration duting the receſs, You: 
may depend upon my conftant endeavours 


ſhall ever eſteem it my trueſt glory, to em- 
| ploy that power with which the conſtitution - 
hath entruſted me, in ptomoting your real in- 


| The ſame day it was reſolved, that the 
thanks of the houſe be given to brigadier-- 
general Draper,. for the eminent ſervices he- 
bad performed to his king and country, in 
aſſiſting in the conqueſt of Manila, and the- 


Mr. Speaker ſignify the fame to him; and. 
bo was reſolved in the very fame wards, that. 
the thanks of the houſe be given to vice-- 


— 
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Abaut. the ſame time, information having' 
been given, that ſeveral of his majeſty's 
ſubjects had been for a conſiderable time, 
and were then detained in France, as hoſtages 


* - 


For the payment of ranſom bills, which 


have not yet been ſatisfied ; notice was given I 


in the Gazette, that in caſe ſuch ranſom bills 
were not forthwith dilcharged, proſecutions 
would be commenced in his majeſty's court 
.of admiralty againſt all maſters, .owners, 
and others, refuſing or neglecting to pay the 
ſums of money ſtipulated for the releaſe of 
thoſe unfortunate perſons, who have ſuffered 
ſo long an impriſonment. 


In the courſe of this moth great quantities 


of French filks and laces, were ſeized and 
confiſcated ; and ſeveral bakers were fined 
for defrauding the public in the weight of 
their bread. 

On the twenty-fourth of April his majeſ- 
ty -was pleaſed to fill up the vacant ſtall, at 
Weſtminſter, .of the moſt honourable milita- 
Ty order of the Bath. £ | 

The ſovereign having put on a ribbon, 
with the ſymbol of the order hanging to it, 
the gentleman-uſher bearing the red rod, 
and habited in the mantle of the order, in- 
troduced the lord Clive (a gentleman- uſher, 
daily waiter, carrying the ſward of ſtate, who 
kneeling, was knighted with the ſword of 
ſtate: then the earl of Breadalbane having 
received the ribbon, with the badge of the 
order, from the gentleman uſher, Bath king 
at arms being abſent, preſented the ſame to 
the ſovereign who put the ribbon, about lord 
Clive's right ſhoulder, which.ceremony being 
over, his lordſhip roſe up and withdrew. 
This honour was conferred in his majeſty's 
cloſet, ſeveral of the great officers of the.court 
attending. We 

The ſame day the prince of Averſperg had 


a private audience of his majeſty, to notify 


from his Imperial majeſty, the.coronation of 
the king of the Romans. 
On the firſt of May, was held a general 
.court of the Eaſt India company, at which 
chere were many debates, which were carried 
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on with great coolneſs and deliberation, and 
the court broke up with a reſolution, that 
the following queſtion ſhould be determined 
by a ballat at a general court to be held 
— third inſtant in the morning, name- 
ly; 

e That it be recommended, and that the 
court of directors be impowered to agree 
with lord Clive for the payment of his jag. 
hire for the ſpace of ten years; provided his 
lordſhip ſhall ſo long live, and the company 
ſhall be in actual poſſeſſion of the land out of 
which it iſſues, and the revenues thereof 
during that period of time.“ 

This queſtion was occaſioned by a letter 
from lord Clive, of which the following is an 
abſtract: | 

I need not repeat the nature of my pre- 
tenſions to the jaghire.: the revolution in 
favour of Meer Jaffier, and the inſtructions 
I have ſent to my attornies, in conſequence 
of your ſtopping it, will, I make not the leaſt 
doubt, be the means of having it confirmed 
to me in the ſtrongeſt manner that the cuſ- 
toms of India will admit, and the laws of 
England require. But as there would be a 
very great impropriety in my going abroad 
in the company's ſervice, with a law ſuit of 
this conſequence depending between us, al- 
low me to ſuggeſt to you the expediency of 
referring the matter to a general court of the 
proprietors, with the propoſal I make, viz, 
That I ſhall enjoy my jaghire for ten years, 
provided the company ſhall remain ſo long 
in poſſeſſion of thoſe lands, of which the 
Jaghire is the quit-rent; and provided 1 
ſhould live ſo long. At the end of ten years, 
or at my death, if it ſhould happen firſt, my 
right and title to the jaghire ſhould ceaſe; 
and on my arrival in India, I ſhould uſe my 
endeavour with the nabob to ſecure the re- 
verſion of it to the company. Should my 
death happen early in this ſervice, I ſub- 
mit to the conſideration of the directors and 
. proprietors, but do not inſiſt upon it, whe- 
ther it be continued to my heirs far five 


years.” 
At 


ö 
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At this court all the papers and opinions 

of council, relative to the court of direc- 
tors proceedings concerning lord Chve's 

jaghire were called for; and the contracting 

opinions of the learned council in the law 

being read, a worthy proprietor judiciouſſy 
remarked, that there was matter enough to 

juſtify the court of directors in their allowing 
or refuſing lord Clive's jaghire; and alſo 

there was matter enough for the proprietors 

agreeing or not conſenting to his lordſhip's | 
propoſals. . ; 

After the debate relative to his lordſhip's 
jaghire was ended, and many of the proprie- 
tors were gone, a motion was made, and 
agreed to by the court, that Mr. Johnſton 
(who is ſaid to be brother to governor Johnſ- 
ton) ſhould be reſtored to his place in the 
council at Calcutta. 


tion of the proprietors, that for the future, 
none of the company's ſervants ſhould, upon 
pain of expulſion, receive from any 
the nabobs, or from any others, any kind 
- of gratuity or reward, without the concur- 
rence or conſent of the council, or of 
the court of directors of the Eaſt-India 
company. 
At the court on Friday the fourth, the 
numbers at the cloſe of the ballot, at Mer- 
chant-Taylors hall, on the third, were de- 
clared. The numbers were: 


For allowing lord Clive his jaghire 383 
Againſt it 306 


At the court held at the ſaid hall, on Sa- 
turday the fifth, a motion was made that the 
thanks of the general court be given to ma- 
jor Adams, for his wiſe and prudent con- 

duct in ſaving the Eaſt India company's 
ſettlements from deſtruction; and that the 
court of directors be deſired to apply to 
his majeſty for ſome higher honours that he 
may remain at Bengal; and that he be 
preferred to be ſecond in command at the 


ſaid place. 
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Another motion was afterwards made, 


which ſeemed to meet the general approba- Upon this reſolution of the court of directors 


of | 


8 r m. 575 


| The laſt clauſe of this motion being ſtrong- 
ly - oppoſed, the queſtion was put, whether - 
it ſhould be left out; and on the ſhew of 
hands it was declared, that there was majo- 
rity for leaving out the clauſe about pre- 
ferring the major to be ſecond in command 
at Bengal; whereupon, a diviſion was de- 
manded, and on caſting up the numbers there 
were, 


| 


310 
180 


For leaving out the clauſe, 
Againſt it, 
After this determination, a reſolution of 
the court of directors, taken the firſt inſtant, 
was read, viz. ** That they would recom- 


. 
« 


mend major Adams to the ſecretary at war, 


for his majeſty to confer on him ſome higher 
poſt, that he may be continued at Bengal fo 
long as the exigency of affairs ſhall require.” 


being read, a motion was made, and, after 
ſome debate, reſolved in the affirmative, to 
this effect, . That the thanks of the general 
court be given to major Adams, Be his 
wiſe and ſpirited conduct, in ſaving the Eaſt 
India company's ſettlements in Bengal from 
imminent danger. And that their thanks be 
allo given to the court of directors for their 


wiſe and prudent reſolutions, for an humble 
application to his majeſty, and the ſecre- 


tary at war, in behalf of major Adams, as men- 
tioned in their minutes the firſt inſtant, and 


that they be deſired forthwith to carry their 
reſolutions into execution.“ 


Another motion was then made, and una- 
nimouſly agreed to, to return the thanks of 
the court to major Carnac, and the other 
allant officers and troops, by whoſe courage 
and conduct the company's affairs were ſaved 
from imminent danger, under the conduct of 
major Adams at Bengal. 

After theſe reſolutions were taken upon 
the. motion of ſome of the proprietors, the 
ſeveral orders, propoſals, and ſchemes, that 
had been laid before or agreed to by the 
court of directors, ralating to the company's 

7 E military 
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1 


1 


576 
mili 
read and taken into conſideration. | 

Several debates then enſued; and one of: 
the proprietors, in the beginning of his ſpeech 
happened to fay, © that he had not now fo: 
kigh an opinion of a celebrated nobleman, as 
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eſtabliſhment in the Eaſt Indies, were | | 
| in the company's ſervice into regiments, the 


once had :” his words ſeemed to diſguſt 


be majority of the company fo highly, that 
there was an immediate cry of adjourn, ad- 


journ; which being repeated, the queſtion was 
put, and the court was declared to be ad- 


ked, that 


journed. There was then ſo much confuſion, 
that ſeveral gentlemen declared they did not 
hear the contra queſtion once put. 

It was by ſeveral perſons remar 
it appeared to them exceedingly unprecedent- 
ed to adjourn any aſſembly, whilſt a num- 
ber thereof was ſpeaking upon an intereſt- 
ing queſtion. 


the ſeventeenth, in conſequence of the demand 
of nine proprietors, agreeably to charter. As 
the reaſon aſſigned for having another gene- 
ral court was, that the queſtion for adjourn- 
ment of the laſt court was not put agreea- 
bly to order, a motion was put by Mr. 
Dempſter, to this purport, ** That to receive 
any motion for adjournment, till ro per- 
ſon has been heard on the ſubject, 1s illegal, 
arbitrary, and tending to defeat the intention 
of having general courts.” Great debates en- 
ſued, and at length the previous queſtion hav- 


ing been moved by Mr. Amyand, and put, 


Whether a queſtion on the above-mention-\ 


ed ſubject ſhould be put?” upon holding 
up of hands, the chairman could not de- 
termine which had the majority. In con- 

uence thereof a diviſion was demanded, 
the return made by the ſcrutineers 


d 
ways 


For the previous queſtion 373 
Againſt it 288 
= 


Many debates afterwards enſued about the 
ſoggeſtions in lord Clive's letter to the Gf 
| | 


. 


ſeemed to 


rectors relating to the forming of the troops 
keeping two battalions here in England, in 
their pay, &c. &c. &c. After a queſtion 
put by Mr. Salvadore, was put and carried, 
to the following purport. That the com- 
pany's affairs in Bengal requiring immediate 
attention, and the ſeaſon. being very far ad- 
vanced, lord Clive be deſired to embark forth- 
with for that government; and that all the 
officers now apppointed be ordered to proceed 
thither without delay.“ 

After this, draughts of the inſtruments, de- 
ſigned to prevent the ſervants of the company 
from receiving any gratuity without the a 

probation of the court of directors here, or 
the council abroad, were read. The follow- 
ing quſtion, after many debates, was put, 


% Whether the draughts of the inſtruments 
At the general court, held on Thurſday 


to be executed by the civiland military gen- 
tlemen in the company's ſervice, as commu- 
nicated by the general court, by the court 
of directors, are proper, and that they be 
forthwith prepared to be carried into execu- 
tion;ꝰ and a ballot being demanded by nine 
proprietors preſent, the court was adjourned, 
at near twelve at night, to take the ſame be- 
tween eleven in the forenoon and ſix in the 
evening, and to receive the report of the ſcru- 
tineers at eight the ſame evening. ens, 

From their report there appeared to be 


For the queſtion 


47. 
Againſt 15 


285 


— — — 


190 


Some altercations afterwards aroſe con- 
cerning the company's reading ; but a me- 
morial being made by Mr. Stuart, the ten. 
dency of which was to leave this matter to 
the conſideration of the directors, all parties 

agree. $13 

The thanks of the court were afterwards 
moved and carried to be given to the.chair- 
man, and to the directors. Between ten and 
eleven the court broke up, upon the adjourn- 
ment ine die. 


Ag 


As this yearlis barren of incidents of natio- 
nal import, 'we have related at large the tran- 
ſactions of a mercantile body, the extent of 
whoſe commerce has long tended to the 
dizement of this kingdom. From the 
courſe of that event, we learn the prevalence 
of ambition and avarice, which, when they 
bear ſway, wholly diſregard the ſublime prin. 
eiples of gratit e and juſtice, and ſcruple 
not to diſpenſe with every obligation, civil 
and facred. Whatever envy may impute to 
fortune, with reſpect to lord Clive's atchiev- 
ments in India, candour muſt impute more| 
to proweſs, and judge all the honours con- 
ferred on ſuch renowned valour, far from 
being ſuperior to its diſtinguiſhed merit. If 
the moſt vigilant attention to the preſervation 
of the company's poſſeſſions; if the moſt 
ſtrenuous exertion in the vindication of their 
rights; if the moſt imminent, as well as 
frequent hazard of life, in the diſcharge of 
duty, ſtamp a merit on the character of his 
lordſhip, he certainly deſerves a rank among 
the ather Britiſh worthies, recorded in our 
.hiſtory; nor can our profeſſed impartiality deny 
him a place therein. 6 

By advices received from North America 
the beginning of July, it appeared that the 
military operations in that quarter, were ſtill 


.carried on with vigour, and that Sir William| 


Johnſon after many very ſevere repulſes at- 
tended with infinite loſs on the fide of the 
Indians, brought the Seneca mation, to con-| 
ceſſions highly advantageous to the ſubjects] 
of Great Britain. 

The following are the preliminary articles 
of peace, 97 J and alliance entered into 
between the Engliſh, and the deputies ſent 
from the whole Senecca nation. 
That the Seneca nation do immediately 
| ſtop all hoſtilities, and ſolemnly engage ne- 
ver more to make war upon the Engliſh,| 
or ſuffer any of their people to commit 
any acts of violence on the perſons or 
properties of any of his Britannic Majeſty's 


% 


| priſoners, deſerters, Frenchmen and Negroes, | 
amongſt them and deliver them up to Sit 
William Jehnſon, and that they engage never 


ag · to harbour or conceal any deſerters; but 


ſhould any ſuch take refuge amongſt them, 
they are to be brought to the command- 
ing officer of the next garriſon, and delivered 
HEE | TELE 
That they cede to his majeſty and his ſuc- 
ceſſors for ever in full right, the lands from 
the fort of Niagra, to the Creek above forc 
Schloſſer, and down the ſame to the river or 
ſtrait, comprehending the whiole carrying 
place, and containing a tract of about 
tourteen miles in length, and four in 
breadth, | 1255 | 
That they allow a free paſſage through 
their country from that of Cayugas to Nia - 
gra, or elſewhere for the ufe of his Majeſty's 
troops for ever; engaging never to obſtruct, 
or moleſt ar.y of his majeſty's troops, or other 
= ſubjects, who may may make uſe of the 
ame. | 
That t to his majeſty and his ſuc- 
ceſſors S free 4. the harbours 
for veſſels, within their country on Lake On- 
tario, or in any of the rivers; with liberty to 
land ſtores, and erect ſheds for their ſecu- 
rit 7x. | 4 
That they immediately ſtop all intercourſe 
between any of theſe people, and thoſe of the 
Shawaneſe and Delawares, or other his ma- 
jeſty's enemies, whom they are to treat as 
common enemies, and to aſſiſt his majekſt's 
arms in bringing them to proper puniſhment z 
ſolemnly engaging never to be privy to, or 
aſſiſt any of his majeſty's enemies, or thoſe 
who may heareafter attempt to diſturb the 
public tranquillity. : 
That ſhould any Indjan commit murder, or 
rob any of his majeſty's ſubjects, he ſhall be 
immediately delivered up to'be tried and pu- 
niſned according to the equitable laws of 
England: and ſhould any white man be guilty 
of the like crime towards the Indians, he ſhall 
be immediately tried, and puniſhed if guik 


ſubjects. ep 
That they forewith collect all the Engliſh 


ty: and the Senecas are never for the future 
to 


». % 


[| 


373 
procure themſelves atisfaction, otherwiſe. 
OP as be 1 but 7 1 all 54 

2 of Complaing Rees Sir Will 10 25 oh 
or his majeſty's ſuperinten ant of India 
affairs for *. time Wi and Aridtly to 2 
maintain and abide by the covenant claim of 

fd dſhip 

For « 8 due performance of theſe articles, 
the Senecas are to deliver up three of their 
Chiefs, as hoſtages v who are tobe well treated, 
75 reſtored Sp them, ſo ſoon as the ſame are 
U ormed on t jeir parts. 

| In Pee uence of 1 — perfect 
ment to =” foregoing. articles, Sir Will 
Joh nſon doth, by virtue of the powers and 
authorities repoſed i in him, in the name of 
his Britannic majeſty, promiſe and engage, 
that the faid Indians ſhall have a full pardon 
for paſt tranſgreſſions: that they 
in the quiet and peaceable poſſeſſion. of all, 
325.09 no compriſed 1 in the toregoing, 
articles, and that on their — performing 
the ſame, and fubſcribing the definitive treaty 
of peace to be held in conſequence hereot,, 
they ſhall be once more admitted into the 
Covenant chain of friendſhip with the Engliſh, . 
and be indulged. with a free, fair, and open 
trade, ſo long as they abide by their engage. 


ments. 


rec 
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all be left 
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ny 48 we think neceſfary to ſecute bur tra 
00 that they ſhall cede to us for ever py 
much land round each fort as a Cannon. igt 
50 over, on whzelr dur people may raiſe 
Ins. ? 
61 That if any Tucktan berestter Kill 
a 

lihmah, he ſhall be delivered. up y l n. na- 
HD, and tried by the Englith laws, only to 

alf the jury of Indians. And if any one of 
the nations fenew the war, the teſt 1 hall) Join 
to bring them to reafor. 

That fx of the depitties mould ehm with: 
them as hoſtages, and the other four, with: 
1an Eng lim Officer and one of dur Indians, 
chou proceed immediately to acquaint che 
dependant nations with theſe terms of 
e and forward the collecting of the pri- 

oners, to be ready at the day pomtedk 
The Colonel refolutely wid ks that if 
their chiefs would not confirm this peace, no 
other would be granted them; and that if 
they continued e War, the ſhould find their 
country filled with warrlors immediately, who 
wool cut them off from the face of the 
eart Ears 

At the cloſe of the. mon” the lords com: 
mĩſſioners of the treafury havih repreſented: 
to his majeſty. in council, thet ty; CR 


- 


| 


Nor were. the military proweſs, bg ſucceſs} 
of his majeſty's-, troops under the Colonels; 
Bradſtreet, and Bouquet inferior to thoſe un- 
der Sir William; for the Delawares, and 
Shawaneſe, &c. intimidared by the motion of 
two armies at once towards their country, 
under the aboyementioned., officers ; though 
they had refuſed to meet Sir William Johnſon 
az the congreſs of Niagra, met Colonel Broad- 
ſtreet at Preſque Iſle, and in the moſt ſub 


No 


nicious and illicit trade was carried on to 2 
neighbouring coaſts of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, in violation of the laws of this king- 
dom, and to the great detriment and diminu- 
tion of the public revenue: his majeſty was 
pleaſed with the advice of his privy council, 


miſſive manner begged for peace, which 
he granted them on terms to the following 
pufport. 

That all priſoners in their hands ſhould 
be delivered to him at Sanduſky in wem 
ans days. 

That they fhould renounce all claim to the 


ts and forts we now have in their country, 


| p 


to enjoin on his officers the utmoſt vigilance 
in. the execution of their duty, declare that 
all perſons detected in ſuch offence, ſhould 
be proceeded againſt with the utmoſt rigour 
'of the law, and iſſue orders that the Iords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty ſhould ſtation 
a ſufficient number of ſhips and cutters, in 


the harbours and on the coaſts of the Iſle of 
Man 


and that we ſhall be at liberty to ereꝙ as ma- 


1 
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Man, in order to diſcover, and bring to juſ- 
ice all concerned in ſuch illegal practices. 

And the lord lieutenant of Ireland, or in 
his abſence the Lords juſtices of that King - 
dom, were required, to give ſuch directions 
fox. carrying his majeſty's commands into 
execution, as unto them might reſpectively 


ertain. FR . 
9 „ the eleyenth of September, it was 


repreſented to his majeſty's ſecretary of ſtate 
that, in anſwer to the repreſentations made 
y his majeſty's ambaſſador at the court of 
France, demanding immediate ſatisfaction 
and reparation for acts of violence, com- 
mitted on the firſt of June then laſt, by the 
commander of a French ſhip cf war, in 
conjunction with other French veſſels, at one 
of the Turks iſlands; the court of France 
had diſavowed the ſaid proceeding, dif- 
claimed all intention or duſire of acqui ing or 
conquering the Turks iſlands; and had 
given orders to the Compte d'Eſtaign, go- 
vernor of St. Domingo, to cauſe the faid 
| iſlands to be immediately abandoned on the 
part of the French, to reſtore every thing 
therein to the condition, in which it was 
on the firſt of June then laſt, and to make 
reparation of the damages which any of his 
majeſty's ſubjects ſhall be found to have 
ſuſtained in conſequence af the ſaid proceed- 
ings, according to an eſtimation to be forth- 
with ſettled by the ſaid governour, with his 
majeſty's governour of Jamaica; and that a 
duplicate of the ſaid order ſhould be tranſ- 
mitted to his majeſty's ſecretary of ſtate, 
The Turks iſlands are many in number, but 
there is one more conſiderable than the 
reſt. The land is low, ſandy, and barren, 
without a drop of freſh water. There is 
good anchor- ground to leward, but no har- 


bour any where. 


thering ſalt on theſe iſlands, for many years 
paſt. The bulneſs is chiefly carried on by 


Bermudians, who come here in the month, 


of March and continue during the dry ſea 
ſon, leading a life that the idea of liberty 
can render preferable to ſlavery itlelf, They 
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The Britiſh nation has been inure of ga. 


| 


| 


Y 


| 


live in little huts covered with leaves; their 
whole cloathing is a ſtraw hat, a check 
ſhirt, and a pair of trowzers; they have a 
knife in their pocket, and a kertle in their 


kitchen. Their food is falt-pork, and ſomes. . 


times a turtle or quona (a fort of large lizard): 
when they have time to catch them, and 
very often they are without bread ; and yet 
in this way of live they enjoy health, nor 
ever differ about property or religion; for 
they have neither prieſt, lawyer, nor phy ſi- 
clan among them. 

To the honour of Engliſh hoſpitality we 
record, that at this time upwards of ſix hun- 
dred German emegrants, men, women, and 
children conſiſting of Wurtzburghers, and 


Palatines all proteſtants (who were brought 


hither by a perſon, with a promiſe of being 
immediately ſent to ſcttie at Eis own expence, 


in the iſlands of St. Johns and Le Croix, | 


in America, and fince abandoned by him) 
were molt generouſlly relieved by the bene- 
volence of this nation in conſequence of a 
moſt affecting narrative of their ſufferings 
publiſhed by a worthy divine of the Ger- 
man Lutheran-church: 

The narrative ſet forth That ſome of 
them had Jain, during heavy rains, and were 
then lying in the open fields adjacent to this 
metropolis, without covering, without mo- 


| ney, without the common neceſſarizs of life; 


that others were languiſhing under the com- 
plicated evils of ſickneſs and extreme want; 
and more than two hundred remained on 
board the ſhip, which brought them over 
on account of their paſſage not being paid 
for, where they were periſhing for food, and 
rotting in filth. That their diſtreſſes were 
unutterably great, and the narrator having 
been often a mournful witneſs, in his at- 
tendance on them to adminiſter the duties 
of his function, would mention but one in- 
ſtance as a cloſe of the melancholy detail. 


One of the poor women was ſeized with the 


pangs of labour in the open fields, and de- 
livered by the ignorant people about her, 
but the tender infant, from the injury it 
received in the operation died ſoon after he 
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excited on this occaſion to a degree perhaps 
ſcarcely remembered; for according to the 
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had baptized it, and the wretched mother, 

for want of proper care and nutriment, ſoon 
WW > is. MN 

The Engliſh generoſity and humanity were 


Clergyman's account, before eleven in the 


very morning on which his letter appeared, 
they received from the Tower, by order of 
a great perſonage a hundred tents, with the 
neceſſaries thereunto belonging; by the ſame 
bountiful hand, the freights of thoſe on 


board the ſhips was diſcharged, and they were 


releaſed. | 
The Contributions received that day a- 
mounted to near three hundred pounds, which 
added future large additions enabled the be- 
nevolent committee to cloth them, and pro- 
vide them with every requiſite to perſons in 
their condition. Having obtained his ma- 
jeſty's permiſſion, they contracted for veſſels 
to convey them to South Carolina; for 
their proviſion and maintenance during 
the voyage, and for a time after their ar- 
roll. 
His majeſty's ambaſſador at the court of 
Spain having remonſtrated on the behaviour 
of one of their foreign governours, a meſ- 
fenger arrived in London on the 27th of 
September, wich a duplicate of the orders, 
which in conſequence of that remonſtrance 
were diſpatched. to Don Felix Raming de 
Eſtenoz, governour of ' Jucatan. From the 
tenor of more orders, it appeared, that his 
Catholic majeſty diſapproved the proceed- 


his majeſty's ſubjects in the bay of Honduras, 
expreſſed his deſire of giving his majeſty 
the great-ſt proofs of his friendſhip, and of 
preſerving peace with the Britiſh nation, 
That he had commanded the ſaid gover- 
nour to re-eſtabliſh the Britiſh Logwood 
Cutters, in the ſeveral places, from which 
he had obliged them to retire, and to ac- 
quaint them, that they might return to their 
occupations of cutting logwood, without 


bring diſturbed, under any pretence what- 
L | 


' ings of tne ſaid governour, with reſpect to 


—— 
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Theſe declarations of the court of Spain 
importing the pacific diſpoſition of the ſo- 
vereign were ſoon followed by thole of 
France; it appearing by letters received at 
the Admiralty office, ſigned by commodore 
Paliſſer at St, John's in Newfoundland, that 
having diſpatched a ſloop with a letter to the 
French governour at St. Pierre, to enquire 
into the truth of the reports which prevail. 
ed of the French having mounted cannon, and 
erected works on that iſland contrary to 
treaty ; he; in anſwer, received aſſurances 
from the ſaid governour,.that there was only 
one four pounder mounted without a plat 
form, and with no other intention than to 
anſwer ſignals to their frſhermen in fog- 
gy weather ; that there were no buildings; 
or works erected contrary to treaty, and 
that the gvard conſiſted of no more than 
forty ſeven men, and had never exceeded 
fifty ; and that the concurrent fiſhery in thoſe 
parts of the ſaid coaſts, wherein the French 
are by treaties permitted to fiſh, had been car- 
ried on in perfect tranquillity. 
A complaint having been preferred in par- 
liament, by the kingdom in general, and 
the metropolis in particular concerning the 
exorbitant proviſions ; his majeſty, in or- 
der to prevent all unlawful combinations for 
enhancing the price of proviſions; and en- 
courage thoſe, who might difcover any con- 
cerned in ſuch illegal practices, promiſed to 
all perſons who ſhould diſcover, or cauſe to 
be diſcovered ſuch offenders, ſo as w be 
convicted, a reward of one hundred pounds, 
to be paid out of the treaſury, without any 
other warrant in that behalf. When the 
merchants petition, touching the above com- 
plaint was preſented to one of the Secretaries 
of State, a council was immediately called, 
and after an examination of evidence, his 
majefty directly ordered his royal pro- 
clamation to be iſſued as above mention- 
ed. | | 
However ſanguine might be the general 
expectation of redreſs, the means uſed by n 
means proved remedial ; but the people ot 
ee were ſtill obliged to purchoſe thoic 
ho necefiaries 
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their counry annually yields in rich abun- 
dance. | | 1585 | 

The Pigot Indiaman which arrived in the 
month of October, brought advice from 
Bengal, that the fugitive Nabob Coſſim Al- 
ly Kahn had with his treaſures joined the 
Sajah Zadah, and'the Nabob of Oude, who 
had promiſed to aſſiſt him in invading the 
province of Bengal, but that on their depar-| 
ture they had made no motion. 
been a mutiny among the troops, inſtigated 
by ſome French ſoldiers, about one hundied 
and fifty in number, who hadenliſted in the 
company's ſervice; but the ſame, at the time 
of diſpatching thoſe advices was perfectly | 
quelled without the loſs or deſertion of a ſingle 
European, except thoſe Frenchmen above- 
mentioned, 

The Pigot alſo brought an account of the 
death of the gallant major Adams, who in 
thoſe parts had ſignalized his courage in the 
ſervice of his country. : 

On the fourth of December, her royal 
Highneſs the princeſs Auguſta, ſiſter to his 
majeſty, and conſort to his ſerene Highneſs 
the hereditary prince of Brunſwick, was ſafe- 
ly delivered of a princeſs, to the great joy 
of that antient line, as well as univerſal plea- 
of her native country. | 

The weather having been extremely boiſ- 
terous, many ſhips were wrecked this 
month, and much damage ſuſtained both by 
land and ſea by the uſual ſtormy wea- 
ther. | 

Notwithſtanding the ſolemn treaties fo 
lately entered into between his majeſty's 
officer Colonel Bradſt:eet, and the Shawaneſe 
and Delawares, the perfidious ſavages ſoon 
revolted, and renewed their outrages with 


There had 


— 
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neceſſaries at a moſt exorbitant rate; which] the good effects that could be wiſhed for, 


in humbling the Indians, and reducing them 


honour to his majeſty's arms among the ſeve - 
ral nations. The regular and provincial 
troops under Colonel Bouquet, having been 
joined by a large body of volunteers from 
Virginia, and others from Maryland and 
Penſylvania marched from Fort Pitt the be- 
ginning of October, and arrived at Tuſca- 
rowas about the fifteenth, The march of 
the troops intotheir country, threw the ſavages 
into the greateſt conſternation, as they hoped 
their woods would protect them, and had 
boaſted of the ſecurity of their ſituation from 
the attacks of our army. The Indians ho- 
|vered round the tcoops during the marchz 
but deſpairing of ſucceſs in action, had re- 
courſe to negotiation. They were told that 
they might have peace ; but every priſoner 
in their poſſeſſion, mult firſt be delivered up: 
They brought in near twenty, and promiſed 
to deliver the reſt; but as their promiſes 
were not regarded, they engaged to deliver 
the whole on the firſt of November at a ſpot 
about one hundred and fifty miles from Fort 
Pitt, the center of the Delaware towns, and 
near to the moſt conſiderable ſettlement of the 
'Shawaneſe. Colonel Bouquet kept them in 
fight, and moved his camp to that place. 
He ſoon obliged the Delawares, and ſome. 
broken tribes, to bring in all their priſoners, 
even to children bought of white women; 
and to tie thoſe who were grown as 
ſavage as themſelves and unwilling to them, 
and bring them bound to the camp. They 
were then told that they muſt appoint de- 
puties to go to Sir William Johnſon, to re- 
ceive ſuch terms as ſhould be impoſed upon 
them, which the nations ſhould agree to ra— 


aggravated inſolence. Es 
Major General Gage commander in chief 


;tify : and for the ſecurity of their perform- 


ance of this, they were obliged to leave a 


of his majeſty's forces in thoſe parts, who number of their chiefs in the hands of the 
had ſo often experienced their treachery de- Engliſh, 


termined to make no peace with them, but 
in the heart of their country, and upon 
ſuch terms as ſhould make it as ſecure as 
poſſible. This determination produced all 


The above nations ſubſcribed to theſe 
terms, but the Shawanele were more obſti- 
nate. They did not approve of the condi- 
ene and were particularly averſe to the giv- 

ing 


L 


to accept of peace in ſuch a manner as did 
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ing of hoſtages: but finding their abſtioacy: 
had no effect, and would qanly- tend to their 


into the heart of their country, they at 
length became ſenſible, that there was ne 
ſafety but in ſubmiſſion, and were obliged 
_ . to ſtoop to the ſame conditions as the ether 
nations. They then gave up forty prinei- 
pal chiefs as hoſtages, and appointed their 
deputies: to go to Sir William Johnſon in the 


ſame manner as the reſt, 'The number of | 


priſoners delivered exceeded three hundred, 
and it was expected that the Engliſh par- 
ties, would bring in near one hundred more 
from their different towns. The general de- 
clared in juſtice to Colonel Bouque, that no- 
thing but a firm and ſteady conduct, which 
he obſerved in all his tranſactions with thoſe 
treacherous ſavages could have ever brought 
them to a ſerious peace, which he hop- 
ed as it was- general, would alſo be laſt· 
ing. TE 
| 5. D. 1785. On the tenth of January his 
majeſty went to the houſe of peers and open- 
ed the ſeſſions of parliament with the follow- 
ing ſpeech from the throne. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The ſituation of affairs both at home and 
abroad, has enabled me to allow you that 
receſs, which has been uſual in times of pub- 


| 


deſtruction, the troops having penetrated 


** 
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to the imperial dignitx; and the peace 

election of the king of P aland A. 
ed. thoſe fatal conſequences, which, upon 3 
Gmilar occaſions have ſo frequently been de- 
ſtrusti ve to the repoſe of Europe. I am hap. 
py therefore to meet My parliament, at a 
time, when no foreign diſturbances in- 
terrupt their conſultations for the inter- 
gal good order and proſperity of my king. 

mM. | 

Gentlemen of the houſe of Commons, 

I ſhall aſk for the current ſervice of the 
year, no other ſupplies, than ſuch as are ne. 
ceſſary for thoſe eſtabliſhments, which have 
already met with your approbation, and 1 
will order the proper eſtimates for this pur- 
poſe to be laid before you. I muſt however 
earneſtly recommend to you the continuance 
of that attention, which you have hitherto 
ſhewn to the improvement of the public re- 
venue, and the diminution of the public debt, 
For theſe deſirable and neceſſary ends, I am 
perſuaded that you will purſue every 
proper meaſure which the ſtate of my do- 
minions, and the - circumſtances of the times 
require. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The experience which I had of your former 


* 


conduct, makes me rely on your wiſdom and 


firmneſs in promoting that obedience to the 


lic tranquillity. I have now the ſatisfaction 


laws, and reſpect to the legiſlative authority 


to inform you, that I have zgreed with my} of this kingdom, which is eſſentially neceſſary 


? 


good brother the king of Denmark, to ce-\ for the ſafety of the whole, and in eſtabliſh- 


ment the union which has long ſubſiſted 
between the two crowns, by the marriage of 
the prince Royal with my ſiſter the princeſs 
Carolina Matilda, which is to be ſolemniz- 
ed as ſoon as their reſpective ages will per- 
mit. I obſerve with pleaſure, that the ene 
which have happened ia the courſe of the 
laſt year, give us reaſon to hope for the du- 
ration of that peace, which has been ſo hap- 
pily eſtabliſhed, and which it is my reſolu. 
tion ſtrictly to maintain. The Courts of 
France and Spain have given me freſh aſſu. 
rances of their good diſpoſitions. The fu 
ture quiet of the Empire has been conform- 


| 


| 


ing ſuch regulations, as may beſt connect and 
ſtrengthen every part of my dominions, for 
their mutual benefit and ſupport, The affec- 
tion which- I bear to my people excites my 
earneſt wiſhes, that every ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment may be diſtinguiſhed by ſome plans for 
the public advantage, and from their relief 
from thoſe difficulties, which an expenſive 
war has brought them, My concurrence and 
encouragement ſhall never be wanting where 
their welfare is concerned: and I truſt that for 
the attainment of that great, object, you 
will proceed with temper, unanimity, and diſ- 


ed by the unanimous choice of a ſucceſſor 


4 


teh... 
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This month the citizens of London evinc- 
ed a noble and diſintereſted regard for ge- 
nuine merit, by electing Mr. Alderman 
Janſſen to the office of Chamberlain of this 
city. This gentleman having reduced his 
circumſtances by his connections with ſeveral 
public ſpirited plans, -had for. ſome years paſt 
lived in obſcurity, | and abridg 
every ſuperfluity, gradually to compenſate 
the loſs of his creditors. Such was his mo- 
deſty that he was not without much difficul- 
ty prevailed upon to offer himſelf a candi- 
date for the vacant poſt; but merit over- 
came every obſtacle, and. his grateful fellow- 
cicizens exulted in an opportunity of pub- 
licly honouring a truly good and honeſt 
man. | f 
On the ſeventh of February no leſs than 
fifty five reſolutions of the committee of ſup- 
ply were agreed to by the houſe of commons, 
for impoſing much the ſame ſtamp duties 
upon our people in America, as are payable 
here in England; but as they were after 

wards formed into a bill, and the bill paſſed 
into a law, which muſt have been. in every 
ones hands, we omit them, and only ob- 
ſerve, that by-the laſt it was reſolved, that 
all the ſaid duties be paid into the receipt of 
his majeſty's exchequer, and there be reſerv- 
ed from time to time, and diſpoſed of by parlia. 
ment, towards further defraying the neceſ- 
ſary expences of defending, protecting, and 
ſecuring the ſaid colonies and plantations. © A 

few days after it was relolved, that for the 
better ſupply of our export trade io. Africa 
with ſuch coarſe printed callicoes and other 
goods, being the product or manufacture of 
the Eaſt Indies, or other . places beyond; the 
Cape of Good Hope, as are prohibited to be 
wore in Great Britain; the Eaſt India Com- 
pany be permitted to import the ſame from 

any port of Europe not within his majelty's 
dominions, under proper limitations and re 

ſtrictions. That upon failure of the {aid com 

pany's keeping the ſaid export trade ſupplied 
with a ſufficient quantity of ſuch callicoes and 
other goods, other perſons be permitted to 


— 
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ed himſelf of | 


VL 


ſuch part of Europe under-proper limitation® 
and reſtrictions. That the ſaid callieoes aud 


] other goods,” which ſhall be ſo imported, be 


liable to pay the fame duties, as if the ſame 
were imported by the ſaid company from the 
Eaſt Indies, or any other place beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope and no other. 

On the fourteenth Mr. Williams, a book- 
ſeller, was brought, purſuant to a former ſen- 
tence, from the King's. Bench priſon, to 
ſtand in the pillory, in New-palace-yard, 
Weſtminſter, for re-publiſhing the North Bri- 
ton in volumes. A few minutes after 
twelve he mounted amidſt the repeated ac- 
clamations of upwards of ten thouſand peo- 
ple, who maintained an inceſſant ſhout dur- 
ing the hour of his ſtanding. Oppoſite to 
the pillory were erected four ladders, with 
cords running from each other, on which 
were hung a jack boot, an ax, and a Scotch 
bonnet. The two latter, after remaining 
there ſome time were burnt, and the boot 
beheaded. During his ſtanding alſo, a purple 
purſe ornamented with orange coloured rib- 
bons, was produced by a gentleman eminent 
for his patriotiſm, who began a collection for 
che benefit of the culprit, after which, the 
purſe being carried round, every one con- 
tributed according to pleaſure, to the a- 
mount in the whole, as was ſuppoſed, of up- 
wards of two hundred guineas. He had a 
ſprig of laurel in his hand all the time, to 
indicate the che arfulneſs with which he ſub- 
mitted to his ſentence, - | 

Oa the twenty third of March, his ma- 


jeſty had appointed to go to the houſe of 


peers, 1n order to give the royal aſſent to 
various bills-preparcd for that purpoſe, but 
being prevented by indiſpoſition, that buſi. 
neſs was tranſacted by commiſſion, Many 
people in different parts of the kingdom 
luſtained great loſſes, by high winds and 
exceſlive floods, during this month, and 
ſuch was the forlorn ſituation of ſix or ſeven 
thouſand people ſtarving for wagt of em- 
ployment in the weaving branch, that the 
public compaſſion being excited, a ſub 


import the ſame into this kin dom from any | 
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© In the following month, William Lord 
in Weſtmin- 


i y affair, which happened 


tween his lord{h1 


fewer houſe, when after a learned diſcuſſion 


of the - caſe, the peers adjourned to their 
ouſe and after ſome conſideration re- 


own 


of felony, but not of murder. 
On the the twelfth his majeſty went to 
the houſe of peers, and in a ſpeech from 
the throne informed them, that the- tender 
"concern he felt for his faithful ſubjects, 


made him anxious to provide for every poſ- | 


-fible event, which might affect their future 
happineſs or ſecurity. That his late indil- 
polition, though not attended with danger, 


turned, when they found his lordſhip guilty be affifted by a council com 


had led him to conſider the ſituation, in 
which his kingdoms and his family might 
be left, if it ſhould pleaſe God to 
of tender years. That the high 
order and tranquillity, the paternal affec- 
tion which he bore to his children and to 
all his people, and his earneſt deſire that 
every precaution ſhould be taken, which 
might tend to preſerve the conſtitution of 
Great Britain undiſturbed, and the dignity 
and luſtre of its crown unimpaired, had de. 
termined him to lay this weighty bufineſs 
before his parliament; and as his health 
was now perfectly reſtored through the in- 
dulgence of providence, he took the earlieſt 
opportunity of meeting them, and recom- 


mending to their moſt ſerious deliberation, 


the making ſuch proviſion as would be ne- 


ceſſary, in caſe any of his children ſhould ſuc. 
ceed to his throne, before they ſhall reſpec- 


tively attain the age of eighteen years. 


That to this end he propoſed to their con 


ſideration, whether under the preſent circum- 
ſtances, it would not be expedient to veſt 
in him the power of appointing, from time 
to time, by inſtrument in writing ur der his 


bn manual, either the queen, or any NE: 


ut a 
period to his life, while his ſucceſſor was 
importance 
of this ſubject to the public ſafety, good 


ta D.i76s, 
perſon” af his royal family, tö be the guar- 
dian of the perſon of fack ſucceſſor, 2 7 the 
regent of theſe kihgdoms, until ſuch ſucceſſor 
ſhall attain - the age of eighiteets years, ſub. 
ject to the like reſtrictions and regulations, 
as are ſpecified and contained in an act paſ- 


ſed upon a ſimilar occaſion in the twenty 


fourth year of the reign of the late king, his 
royal grandfather : the regent ſo appointed to 
| poſed of the ſe- 
veral perſons, who by reaſon of their dignities 
and offices, are conſtituted members of the 
council eſtabliſned by that act, together with 
thoſe, whom they might think proper to leave 
to his nomination, _. 

In the morning of the ſeventh. of May the 
weavers aſſembled by beat of drum to the 
number, as ſuppoſed of upwards of fifty 
thouſand, from whence they- proceeded in 
three large bodies to Weltminſter, where 
they ſtopped the carriages of the members, 
beſeeching them to compaſſionate their diſ- 
treſſed ſituation, but behaved in all other 
reſpects with the utmoſt decorum. They 
continued aſſembled till near four o'clock, 
when being informed by their heads, that 
hand bills would be diſtributed next day, 
which would allay all their fears; and every 
other neceſſary ſtep be taken for their advan- 
tage; they were recommended to ſeparate 
—— .and began their march home- 
W : 


Their principal orator was a Welchman ; 
who received the meſſage at St. James's a few 
days after, and then drew his brethren off 
to the Green-Park and ſignified to them what 
had paſſed, from a tree. On another oc- 
caſion he harangued them in Old- palace yard, 
perſuading them to diſperſe, and ſeemed to 
conduct himſelf with much modeſty and de- 
corum. | 

During the courſe of theſe aſſemblies, ma- 
ny outrages were committed, but the tu- 
mults were at length ſuppreſſed by the uni- 
ted influence of the military and judiciary 
powers. 

In conſequence of his majeſty's repreſenta- 


| 


tion to parliament, a regency bill was "—_ 
| Y 
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was decreed to conſiſt, of the dukes of York 
and Glouceſter, princes Henry Frederic, and 
Frederic William, and the duke ef Cumbe:» 
land, [the ſaid princes Henry Frederie, and 
Frederic William to be members of the ſaid 
council of regency, when they ſhall reſpective- 
ly attain the age of twenty one years, ] and 
alſo of the perſons and officers following.— 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury for the time be- 
ing; the lord chancellor or lord keeper, or 
firft commiſſioner named in any commiſſion 
for the cuſtody of the great ſeal of Great 
Britain for the time being; the lord trea- 
ſurer of Great Britain, or the firſt com 
miſſioner in that office for the time being; 
the lord preſident of the council for the time 
being; the lord high admiral of Great 
Britain, or the firſt commiſſioner for executing 
that office; the two principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate for the time being, and the lord chief 


jaſtice of the king's or queen's bench for 


the time being. But it any of the king's bro- 
thers, or his uncle, ſhall die, during his 
majeſty's reign, or ſhall be nominated re- 
gent on his demiſe; his majeſty by three 
inſtruments under his ſign manual, ſealed and 


by which the council for aſſiſting the regent 
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diſooſition the preceding day. The enemy 


began to cannonade about nine in the morn- 
ing, and half an hour after the action became 


genera] 


their front, which preyented their moving 
forward for ſome time, by which means they 
were much galled by the enemy's. cannon: 
The major then ordered a battahoh of ſea- 
poys, with one Gun, from the righr of the 
firſt line, to move forward in order to Hlence 
one of their batteries, which played upon his 
flank, and afterwards was forced to ſupport 
it by another battalion, which had the de- 
fired effect. He then ordered both the lines 
to face to the right, and keep marching in 
order to clear the left wing of the. morals ; 
which done, to face to the former front, the 
right wing wheeling up to the left, to clear 
a tope or ſmall} wood, that was upon the 
right; then, the firſt line moved forward, 
keeping a very briſk cannonade. Major 
Munro then ſent orders to major Pemble, 
who commanded the ſecond line, to face it 


depoſited, and revocable at pleaſure, may |to the right about, and follow the firſt ; but 


appoint ſome other perſon to be of the coun- 
cil; and ſuch inſtruments of nomination are 
to be produced unapen to the privy coun- 
cil. 


that officer ſaw the propriety of ſuch a move- 


ment, and had begun to put it into execution 
before he received the orders. Immediately 


after both lines puſhed forwards with ſuch ar- 


Soon after theſe parliamentary tranſactions, dour and reſolution, and the ſmall arms were 


an account arrived of the ſucceſs of his ma- 
jeſty's arms in conjunction with the compa- 
ny's troops in the Eaſt Indies; a complete 
victory having been obtained over the king 
and vizier Hindortan, by major Hector 
Munro. They had ſix thouſand men flain 
on the field of battle, and loſt one hundred 
and thirty pieces of cannon, beſides ſtores of 
different kinds. 

On the morning of the action, the major 
went out with ſome of the principal officers 
to reconnoitrre the ſituation of the enemy, 
intending to attack them the following day 
but finding their whole army under arms he 
returned to camp, ordered in the advanced 


plied with ſuch vigour, that the enemy ſoon 
after began to give way, and five minutes 


before twelve, their whole army was put to 
flight. According to the account of the com- 
mander in chief, Major Pemble and Captain 
Charles Gordon ſignalized their valour in 
* action, and had their horſes ſhot under 
them. 

The frequent fires which happened this 
year in the city of London and its environs, 
together with the many incendiary letters 
that were diſperſed, kept the inhabitants for 
ſome time in the utmoſt dread. Several in- 


cendiaries were taken into cuſtody, and the 
| OT: utmoſt 


4 


[poſts an grand guard, the drums to beat 8 
arms, and in leſs. than twenty minutes, the 
Iine of battle was formed, having made the 
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The Engliſh army had a moraſs in 
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utmoſt precaution uſed to prevent the exe -· 
cution of their horrid deſigns. ee 

The public munificence was at this time 
moſt generouſly extended towards a great 
number of unfortunate ſufferers, who had 


loſt all, or the greater 
by a dreadful fire at Rotherhithe ; for ſuch 


was the extraordinary amount of the con- 


. tribution, that every claiment was paid the 
full value of their loſs; a laudable example 
for the imitation of poſterity, 

On the twenty firſt of Auguſt about two 
o'clock in the morning, her majeſty was 
ſafely delivered of a prince, who was after- 
wards baptized by the name of William Hen- 
ry. 2535 
"His excellency the earl of Hertford lord 
lievtenant of Ireland, having laid before 
the king, an account of ſome outrages late- 
ly committed by the ſoldiers in Dublin; his 
majeſty was thereupon pleaſed to order his 
excellency to ſignify his pleaſure to the lords 
juſtices, that it be given out in public or- 
ders in every quarter 1n Ireland ; that his 
majeſty received with the utmoſt ſurprize 
and diſpleaſure, the accounts of the late be- 


| 


part of their effect 


— 
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ter of Colonel Andrew Lewis, to his honour 
the governour, which he has been pleaſed to 
lay before the houſe of Burgeſſes, is a fla- 
grant violation of the treaties of peace 
eſtabliſhed and ſubſiſting between his majeſty 
and the ſaid Indians, and of the laws of this 
colony, and that the offenders ought to be 
proſecuted with the utmoſt ſeverity.” The 
lieutenant governour then offered a reward 
by proclamation, for apprehending the ring- 
leaders, a pardon to any of them not an 
actual perpetrator of the murder, who ſhould 
make ſuch diſcovery” that the reſt might be 
brought to juſtice, Colonel Lewis had ap- 
prehended two of the murderers, and ſent 
two meſſengers to the Cherokees, to in- 
form them of the whole affair; by which 
means the miſcreants were brought to con- 
dign puniſhment, and the tumults ſup- 
preſſed. 

The ſame accounts likewiſe contained a 
moſt affecting narrative of the arrival of the 
priſoners at the Engliſh camp, after the 
defeat of the Ohio Indiansby the forces uncer 
the command of General Bouquet, Ibis 
ſcene exhibited a view of fathers and mothers 


| 


haviour of the garriſon of Dublin of ſuch' 
dangerous tendency to the peace and fafety 
of ſociety, and utterly ſubverſive of all mi- 
ntary diſcipline; that his majeſty expects 
and requires from his army 1n Ireland, that 


' obedience and ſubmiſſion to the laws; and 
that it is his majeſty's fixed reſolution to 
ſhew the higheſt marks of his diſpleaſure to 
all military perſons whatever, who ſhall in 
any reſpect, a& contrary thereto. 


they do, upon all occaſions, demean them- 
ſelves quietly and peaceably and in perfect 


recognizing and claſping their once loſt 
babes; huſbands hanging round the necks of 
their newly recovered wives; ſiſters and d g- 
thers unexpectedly meeting together after 
a long ſeparation, ſcarce able to ſpeak the 
ſame language. | 

In all theſe interviews, joy and rapture 
inexpreſſible were ſeen, while feelings of a 
very different nature were painted in the looks 
of others flying from place to place in ca- 
ger enquiries after relatives not to be found, 
trembling to receive an anſwer to their quel- 


By letters received from North Carolina, 
information was given that many outrages 
had been committed in that country, by a 
ſet of lawleſs banditti, who had murdered 
ſome Cherokees, in alliance with the Eng- 
liſh, and that Colonel Lewis in conſequence 

thereof, diſpatched expreſſes to the lieutenant 


overnour of Virginia, and it was reſolved by 


the Burgeſſcs of that colony, . That the kil- 
ling the Cherokee Indians, as mentioned ina let- 


2 


tion; diſtracted with doubts, hopes, and 
fears, on obtaining no account of thoſe ihey 
ſought; or ſtiffened into living monuments 
of horror, on learning their unhappy fate. 
The Iadians too, as if wholly forgetting 
their uſual ſavageneſs, þore a capital part in 
heightening this moſt affecting ſcene. They 
delivered up their beloved captives with the 
utmoſt reluctance, ſhed torrents of tœars over 
them, recommending them to.the care and 


| 
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protection of the commanding officers; 
their regard to them continued all the time 
they remained in the camp. They viſited 
them from day to day; and brought them 
what corn, ſkins, horſes, and other mat 
ters they had beſtowed on them, while in 
their families, accompanied with other pre- 
ſents, and all the marks of the moſt ſincere 
and tender affection. Nay, they ſtopped not 
here; but when the army marched, ſome 
of the Indians ſolicited and obtained leave to 
accompany their former captives all the way 


| 
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band, who flew with her to his tent, and 

cloathed her and his child in proper ap- 
patel. But their joy after the firſt tranſports 
was ſoon damped, by the reflection that ano- 
therdearchild captivated from the mother, and 
ſeparated from her was ſtill miſſing, although 
many children had been brought in. A few 
days afterwards a number of other priſoners 
were brought to the camp, among whom 
were ſeveral more children, The woman 
was ſent for, and one ſuppoſed to be her's, 
was produced to her. At firſt ſight ſhe was 


to Fort Pitt, and employed themſelves in 
hunting, and bringing proviſions to them on 


| 


the road. A young Indian carried this ſtil]; 


further, and gave an inſtance of love, | 


which would cut a figure even in romance. 

A young woman of Virginia was amongſt 
the Captives, to whom he was fo ſtrongly 
attached, as to call her his wife. Againſt 
all remonſtrances on the imminent danger, 
to which he expoſed himſelf, by approach- 
ing the frontiers, he perſiſted in — 65 hg 
her, at the riſk of being killed by the ſur- 
viving relations of many unfortunate perſons 
who had been captivated or ſcalped by 
thoſe of his nation. 

Theſe qualities in ſavages are worthy of 
record, challenge a juſt eſteem, and plainly 
evince that their barbarities are the effects; 
of wrong education, and falſe novions of 
bravery and heroiſm ; and allo that as nature 
has made them fit ſubjects of cultivation, 
'tis the indiſpenſible duty of a civilized peo- 
ple, to yield them all poſſible aſſiſtance in 
this way. If theſe inſtances of Indian ten- 
derneſs and humanity are deemed worthy 
of particular notice; it is preſumed we may 
cite one amongſt our own people, as 
claiming at once our admiration and imi- 
tation. 

Among the captives, a woman was brought 
into the camp at Muſkingam, with a babe 
about three months old at her breaſt. One 
of the Virginia volunteers ſoon knew her to 
be his wife, who had been taken by the In 
dians about ſix months before. She was 


uncertain ; but viewing the child with great 
earneſcneſs, ſhe ſoon recollected its features; 
and was ſo overcome with joy, that literal. 
ly forgetting her ſucking child, ſhe dropt it 
from her arms, and catching up the new found 
child in an extacy, carried it off, unable to 
ſpeak for joy :, the father ſeizing the babe 
ſhe had let fall, followed her with no leſs 
tranſport and affection: It muſt be obſery- 
ed that there were even ſome grown per- 
ſons, who ſhewed an unwillingneſs to re- 
curn. 

The Shawaneſe were obliged to bind ſe- 
veral of their priſoners, andforce them along 
to the camp, and ſome women, whohad been 
delivered up, afterwards found means to 
eſcape, and ran back to the Indian towns. 
Some who could not make their eſcape clan 


to their ſavage acquaintance at parting, an 


continued many days in bitter lame 
even refuſing ſuſtenance. 

The following paragraph, from the ſpeech 
of the Shawaneſe chief on delivering up his 
priſoners, is a ſtrong proof of the above 
obſervation, concerning their tenderneſs and 
affection for the captives, whom they had 
preſerved. 

Fathers (ſaid he to the Engliſh) we have 
brought your fleſh and blood to you: they 
* have been all united to us by adoption ; 
and although we now deliver them; we 
* will always look upon them as our relations, 
vhenever the great ſpirit is pleaſed that 
that we may viſit them. We have taken as 
* much care of them as if they were our own 


ntations, 


immediately delivered to her overjoyed huſ- | 


* 
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« fleſh arid blood. They are now become I reſt aſſured that this ſeſſion of parliament 
e unacquainted with your cuſtoms and man- will be eminently diſtinguiſhed by our lau- 
ners, and therefore we requeſt you will Ne dable emulation, how beſt to be informed of 
them tenderly and kindly which will i the means, and moſt effectually to carry 
A duce them to Re contentedly with you.“ ther into execution. This will prove the 
About the cloſe of the ſummer, a dange- moſt acceptable ſervice to his majeſty, and 
rous mob aroſe at Boſton in New- England unanimity in your proceedings“ beſt expreſs 
on account of the ſtamp duty, and did con- your ſenſe of the happineſs enjoyed under 
ſiderable miſchief. At length the magiſtracy the government you' are ſupporting 3” and 
| raiſed and armed five hundred men, and'com-] your gratitude for lis majeſty*s' paternal 
mitted ſeveral of the rioters to goal; but care, and protection of his people. In this 
not till they had deſtroyed all the goods and} light his majeſty has moſt graciouſly accepted 
papers of the comptroller, Judge of the ad- and highly approved of your paſt conduct, 
miralty, diſtributor. of the ſtamps, as well as and-by your perſeverance in theſe princi- 
every individual/ article in the houſe of the ples, the future felicity of this kingdom will 
lieutenamt governour,- even to the uncovering] be eftabliſned. Intereſted as we ate in the 
his houſe; burning all his books and papers, domeſtic happineſs of our moſt amiable' 
carrying off even his clothes, as well as'thoſe| ſovereign, and the ſtability of his moſt illuſ- 
of his ſiſter | and daughter, puttingithem* on trious houſe, . will receive with pleaſure, 
by way of maſquerade; beſides nine hun- information: of the in creaſe of his royal fa- 
dred pounds ſterling in caſn, ſcarcely leav-| mily, by the auſpicious birth of another prince 
ing him any more than the ſhirt- he had on. deſcended from him. 
At Newport in Rhode iſland; they acted Gentlemen of the houſe of Commons, 
in the ſame manner; ſo that the principal per-| I have ordered the proper officers to pre- 
fons were obliged to fly for refuge on board | pare the ſeveral accounts and eſtimates to 
a man of war then lying in the harbour. be laid before you, and doubt not but you 
la other parts of North” America likewiſe, they | will find that your ſupplies have been pro- 
manifeſted a great-repugnancy and oppoſition | perly applied to the public ſervices. His 
to the new tax. | | X majeſty is well pleaſed that thoſe ſervices 
The 'cartof Hertford having been appoint- have been anſwered without making uſe of 
ed Lord Lieutenant General, and Generalſ the confidential credit, which his majeſty 
Governour of Ireland, opened the ſeſſion off conſide red as your wiſe precaution again ſt 
parliament, in that kingdom on the twenty caſes of neceſſity. As I have nothing in com- 
ſecond of October with the following | mand to aſk, but the uſual ſupplies, I am 
ſpeech. | | | confident you will eſteem it your duty and 
My lords and gentlemen, intereſt, that his majeſty's eſtabliſhment be 
Jam honoured with his majeſty's command] ſupported with dignity and honour. | 
to meet you ãn parliament, and embrace wit My lords and gentlemen, 
ſingular ſatisfaction this opportunity of con- Times of peace are the ſeaſons to delibe- 
curriag with you in promoting his majeſty's rate on the means to render the natural ad- 
moſt gracious ' and cordial intention for the! vantages of this country moſt to its inhabi- 
proſperity of this his kingdom of Ireland. tants, and to increaſe national wealth, by the 
Long and perſonal experience hath raifed in| mployment of the people. Pclicy directs 
my mind, the moſt honourable ſentiments of! where the country ae tnits of it, the choice 
your zeal-and affection for his majeſty's ſer. | of ſome princ nel ohject of induitry as he 
vice; and of your ſerious attention to the wel- ſtaple of rec, The inch man facture 
fare of your country; and conſcious the in its ſevera! orancaes is evidently that ob- 
theſe will be the ſole objects of my conduer, | ject in ireland. Tice produce ſurws its con- 
1 | | h lequence ; 
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ſequence z your care will be to aſſiſt the pro- 
greſs, and by prudent laws to guard againſt 
private frauds, which prvent the conſump- 
tion, and will deſtroy the credit of this 
ommodity at foreign markets. It would be 
Highly pleaſing to me, were my adminiſtra- 
tion marked by any uſeful ſervices to this 
moſt valuable trade. When our thoughts 
e turned to promote induſtry in the peo- 
ple, we ſhould remember how neceſſary 
religious principles and virtuous education 
are, to obtain that end. F 1 
The Charter ſchools were firſt inſtituted 
for this purpoſe. You have repeatedly given 
them parliamentary aſſiſtance ; your expe- 
rience therefore of their utility will induce 
youto continue them under your protection: 
Other particulars muſt be left to your wiſ- 
dom, with this aſſurance; that duty and the 
warmeſt zeal will ever engage my vigilant 
attention, to prevent what may tend to the 
prejudice, and to forward every meaſure for 
the peace, ſafety, and proſperity of Ireland. 
Abovt this time the commiſſioners of the 
longitude having repreſented to the com- 
miſſioners of the Navy, that Mr. John Har- 
riſon had afligned to them far the uſe of the 
public, the property of the three ſeveral time- 
keepers, and alfo explained to them the 
principle upon which they are conſtructed; 
the latter ordered this ingenious artiſt, the 
reward to which by previous contract he was 
entitled, for ſo curious and uſeful à diſco- 
very. 3 
On the thirty firſt of October, died ſud- 
denly to the regret of all lovers of virtue 
and their country, his royal highneſs William 
Auguſtus, Duke of Cumberland, whoſe death 
was ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned, by 
the rupture of ſome blood-veſlc] in the brain. 
In the courſe of our hiftory we have 
been particular in characterizing perſons, 
whoſe virtues have renderedithem reſpectable, 
or vices odious in the public eye; it would 
not only be ingratitude to our patron, but 
injuſtice to manl-ind to paſs over in ſilence, 
the many qualitics of an illuſtrious prince, 
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his life will afford a moſt ſhining. . of. 


patriotiſm, valour, juſtice, friendſtup, Giaces 


the intereſt of his country, he braved every 
ſtitutional meaſutes; nor feared to diſcoun- 


fered the dignified Minion to eſeape his 
reſentment. 


unreſeryed affability of converſe. Inviola- 


liberation, or the moſt punctual performance 
of his engagements. Above all, ſympathe- 
tically humane, and extenſively generous his 


al hand to relieve, the diſtreſſes of his fel- 
low creatures of every age; ſex, and eondition. 
Nay, he ſought opportunities for doing good, 


poor. With theſe virtues to. preponderate, 
his foibles may be eaſily conſigned to obli- 
vion, eſpecially when it is remembered, 
that to err is the lot of Humanity, but to 
do good is the property of . piety, If ſome 


aggerate, we preſume others from juſtice 
complex. of royalty, of birth and dignity of 
cellence. i OS * 

On the teventh of October a moſt ter- 


ing high and weſterly, the flames ſoon ſpread, 


one time. On the whole it was computed, 
that above a hundred houſes were coniumed, 


which at once readered him the delight and 


rity and humanity. Inflexibly attached to 


danger, nor indulged a thought of life, when; 
called on his ſoyereige's-duty.: Patriotic from 
principle, he gave ſanction to wiſe and con- 


 tenance the ſchemes of oppreſſion» ambition 
and avarice. Conſcientiouſſy juſt, he re- 
warded merit irreſpective of rank, nor ſuf- 


. 


t. Refined in his friendſhip, he 
ſweetened life by a judicious ſelection of 
worthy men to partake at his hoſpitable 
board, and amuſe his leiſure hours with an 


bly ſincere, he never promiſed without de- 
royal heart never failed to feel, nor, his roy- 


and ſtudied plans for the employment of the 


from prejudice may deem our deſcription ex- 


will allow it but adequate, nor refram a2 
tributary tear at. the loſs of ſo eminent a 


ſoul, which alone conſtitue human ex- 
rible fire broke out near the end of Biſhop's- 
zate-ſtreet next Cornhill, when the wind be- 
and the fire communicated itſelf to all the 


four corner houſes, which were burning at 


and that more lo ſs had been ſuſtained on 
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this fire, than the late dreadful one in March | chappel. where the .body was depoſited on 
1748. The flames were ſo rapid that the treſſels, the head towards the altar, the eo- 
unhappy ſufferers had ſearce time to ſaßbe any ronets and cuſhion being laid upon the coffin, 
of their effects; but a very liberal contribution and the canopy held over it, while the ſervice 
was raiſed for their relief. I Vas readby the dean of Weſtminſter; the chief 
By advices. meived fra Boſton it ap- mourner and his two ſupporters, fitting on 
peated that a ane as choſen to draw | chairs at the head of the corpſe and the ſup- 
up and tranſimit o Mi Secretary” Conway, | porters of the pall on either fide. The part 
and Colonel Barret, ſeveral addreſſes of thanks | of the ſervice before the interment being read, 
for their pattiptic ſpeeches in parliament, | the corpſe was depoſited in the vault, and 
in favour. of the colonies, and to deſire cor | the dean having finiſhed the funeral ſervice, 
rect copies thereof to be placed among | Garter proclaimed his Royal highnels's ſtile as 
their moſt. precious archives, and voted the] follows. 1 thy 
pictures of thoſe gentlemen to be placed in| Thus it hath pleaſed Almighty God to 
their town-hall. The ſtamp duty was fo re- | take out of this tranſitory life unto his divine 
pugnant to the ideas of the people of , Ame- | mercy, the late moſt high, moſt mighty, and 
rica, that in moſt of the northern colonies, | moſt illuſtrious Prince William Auguſtus, 
they obliged the ſtamp officers to re-| Duke of Cumberland, and Duke of Brunſwic 
ſign their places; and when the perſon ap- | and Lunenburgh, Marquis of Berkhamſtead, 
pointed for Virginia arrived there, he was | earl of Kennington, viſcount Trematon, ba- 
treated with elegance and reſpect, but oblig- | ron of the iſle of Alderney, knight of the 
ed next morning to re-embark on his return f moſt noble order of the garter, and firſt and 
to England. hen the ſtamped papers ar- | principal companion of the moſt honourable 
rived at Philadelphia, the veſſels in the har-{ order of the Bath, third fon of his late moſt 
bour hoiſted their colours half maſt high, the | excellent majeſty king George the ſecond, . 
bells rung being muffled, and every counte- | Twenty one pieces of artillery were drawn 
nance betrayed dejection; finally, they obliged | into the park, and fired minute guns during 
the ſtamp diſtributor to promiſe not to exer- | the ceremony, and three battalions of foot 
ciſe his office, and the ſtamped papers were o- guards were drawn up in St. Margaret's 
bliged to be taken on board a man of war | church yard, and fired vollies on a ſignal 
to ſecure them from the rage of the populace. | given, as ſoon as the corpſe was depoſited. 
The lawyers in New Jerley allo came to ag] The minute guns at the Tower were fired as 
unanimous reſolution not to make uſe of the | uſual. 5 
ſtamped papers. SF By advices received about this time, it ap- 
On the ninth of November, the "corpſe | peared, that upon the arrival of the ſtamps at 
of his late Royal Highneſs the duke of Cum- New York, there was a general ſign of mourn- 
berland was privately interred in the royal] ing. The merchants ſoon after met and re- 
_ vaults in king Henry the ſeventh's chapel at | ſolved to have no more goods ſhipped from 
Weſtminſter, the body having been private-] GreatBritain unleſs the ſtamp act was repealed ; 
ly conveyed to the prince's chamber the | to countermand all ordersalready ſent, and not 
night before. About ten o'clock the proceſ- to vend any goods ſent from Great Britain af 
ſion began to move, paſſing through the old | ter the firſt of January 1766. 
palace yard, to the ſouth-eaſt door of the The Governourhaving ſecuredthe ſtamp pa- 
abbey, at the entrance of which, the dean | per in Fort Gorge, a great aſſembly of perſons, 
and prebends attended by the choir, received preceded by lights, went to the fort, took from 
the body, falling into the proceſſion juſt be- the ſtables the governor's coach, which, with 
fore the officers of arms who conducted the | his effigy, they burnt, with every mark of con- 
Jord chamberlain, and ſo proceeded into the | tempt, and exaſperation, under the guns of 
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tie fort: After this they went to the houſe 
ef major James, [a ſuppoſe 
ſtamp-act] whoſe goods they likewiſe ſeized 


and conſumed. The next day they forced 
from his excellency a declaration that he would 


have nothing to do with the ſtamps. The 
governour of Maryland having deſired the 
advices of the aſſembly, with reſpect to tak- 
ing care of the ſtamp papers, as the officer ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe had gone off: They 
replied; in anſwer to your meſſage juſt now 
received, relative to the ſtamped paper, we 
ſhould think ourſelves extremely happy, were 
we in Ccircumilances to adviſe your excelien- 
cy on ſo new = 'uoject; but it being a mat- 
ter of importance, and ſuch as we do not 
think ourie!ves 5t Herty to adviſe in, without 
the inſtruction of our confiiturnts, which we 
cannot now obcaln ; we hope your excellency 
will think us ex<2/able for gc lining to offer 
you any advice vor the occation, - 


FF 2 . 1 
The aſiemoly) „ Mew York of the agents 


from the ſeveral clonie to confider of the 
ſtamp act, after coming to many warm reſo- 
lutions were ſeparated and the houſe of re- 
preſt ntatives of Maflachufet's bay animacver- 
ted very ſmartly on ſome expreſſions in their 
governcr's late ſpeech. In ſhort, the diſcon- 
tent and diſſatisfaction was ſo general all over 
North America, as to be very ſhort of ex- 
citing a general inſurrection, and the printers 
continued to publiſh their papers every where 
without ſtamps. | 
On the ſeventeenth of December his ma- 
jeſty went to the houſe of peers, and being 
ſeated on the throne with the uſual folemnity 


made the following E peech. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


The preſent general ſtate of tranquillity 
in Europe gave me hopes that it would not 


have been neceſſary to aſſemble my partia-' 


ment ſooner than is uſual in times of peace: 
but as matters of importance have lately occur- 


ed in ſome of my colonies in America, which | po 
will demand the moſt ſerious attention of 
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pafliament, and as further inforrpations are 


dally expected from different parts of that 
country, of which I ſhall order the fulleſt ac2 
counts to be prepared for your conſideration 
I have thought fit to call you now together, 
in order that the opportunity may be there 
by given, to iſſue the neceſſary writs on the 
many vacancies that have happened in the 
houſe of commons ſince- the laft ſeflion; 16 
that the parliament may be full. to proceed 
immediately after the uſual receſs, on the con- 
ſideration of ſuch weighty matters as will then 
come before you. The houſe of peers mer 
and adjourned to the fourteenth of January, 
and afterwards preſented their addreſs to the 
king for his ſpeech, to which his majeſty made 
the following anſwer. 


The aſſurances you give me of your loyalty 
and affection, are truely pleaſing to me. I 
have the ſtrongeſt reliance on your reſolution 
to do every thing that may be moſt expedient 
in the preſent ſtate of my colonies in America. 
F ſee with particular pleaſure thoſe ſentiments 
of zeal and duty to me and my family, with 
which you expreſs your ſatisfaction on the birth 
of my third ſon, and your concern for the loſs 
I have ſuſtained by the death of the duke of 
Cumberland. | rs 
On the nineteenth the houſe of commons 


waited upon his majeſty with their addreſs and 


received the following anſwer. 


Gentlemen, 


* 


I return you thanks for this loyal and du- 


| tiful addreſs. The ſatisfaction you expreſs in 


the increaſe of my family, and the affectionate 
ſhare you take in the great loſs I have ſuſ- 
tained by the death of the duke of Cumber- 
land, are freſh proofs of your zeal and loyal- 
ty. Your reſolution at the ſame time to ſup- 


7 


provide * true uitereſt of all my pec fle 


port the honour of my government, — 


CAnnoc 


— — 
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cannot but be moſt acceptable to me. My | 
conduct ſhall always ſhew, that I conſider 
theirmhtereſt as inſeparable from my own. 
The prorogation of the parliament bein 
the laſt tranſaction of tbis year, with which 
we propoſed to cloſe our hiſtory ; it only re- 
mains to obſerve, that the preſent commotions 
abroad, and diſſenſions at home reſulting from 
a moſt intereſting affair, prevent us from ſum- 
ming up our records, with a pleaſing con- 


gratulation on the unanimity of our councils, 
and can only excite our ardent deſires, that 


every method may be hereafter purſued, which 


may tend to the glory of Britain's crown, the ho- 
nour of her ſenate, and happineſs of her peo- 
ple; and that united as one Many, we may 
zealouſly aſſert thoſe glorious liberties and 
privileges, which have long eminently cha- 
racterized our happy conſtitution, | 


Explanation of the COINS in this Work. 


PLATE I. 


OHN—King John in his Coins has his 
face full in a Triangle, with a ſceptre in 
his right hand inſcribed JOHNNES REX. 
- On the reverſe another triangle with a half 
moon and ſtar, and this inſcription ROBERD. 
ON. DIVE. toimply that the money was coin- 
ed at DUBLIN in thoſe days called piveLin. 
This King was the firſt that had the title of 
Dominico Hiberniz or lord of Ireland. 

Henry III. No. 1.—The coins of this 
King are remarkable for having this num- 
ber (III) added to his title, as you fee on 
the plate—He has two crowns of a different 
kind; one with a ſceptre, the other with- 
out—T his King was the firſt that coined 
halfpence and farthings round—Betore his 
time they uled to break the penny into halves 
and quarters, 

Edwar! I. No. 1. This is ſuppoſed to be 
the firſt King who fixed the ſtandard of 
Engliſh coin— lle ſcat for foreign mint- 
maſters to inform him of the manner of 
making and forging money—He was like- 
wile the firſt that forbid the uſe of broken 
money—lIn the coin he is full faced, and 
has an open crown of three Fleurs-de-lis, 
with two rays or leſſer flowers not raiſea ſo 
high, the crols compoſed of a fingle line 
pretty broad and continued to the outer 
rim, three pellets in each quarter circum- 
ſcribed with the place of coinage, viz. 
London, Canterbury. 8 

Edwd. I. No. 2.—I:iſh coin: the head in 
a t-1angle : the oppoſite inſcription, ci vITAS 
DUBLINIE, 

Ed. II. This king's coin (if ever he coin- 
ed, which is doubted) differ from his fa- 
ther's only in name, viz. EDWa, &c. On 
the reverſe, the names of ſeveral cities in 
England and Ireland—as civiTas LONDON, 
DUB, &c, The title of Dominus Hiberniæ 
is never wanting on bis coins: neither our 
hiſtories nor laws afford us any light as to 
this king's mor. ey. 

Ed III.— Theſe are faid to be the firſt 
gold coins, and are ſo beautiful and rare, 
that they merit the eſteem of medals, 
being inſcribed EDWARD. DEI. GRAT. RE? 
ANI. The arms of France and Eugland 


roſe nobles) the arms Semé-delis— Reverſe, 
a croſs FLENNI LIONEUN, the four lions are 
paſſant with the inſcription EXALTABITUR 


IN GLORIA. 
PLANT Mt. 

Henry IV. This coin is termed-an Angel, 
and impreſſed with Michael and the Dragon, 
Ipſcribed. HENRIO. Do. GRA. REX. ANL. z. 
FRA. Reverſe a ſhield, with the arms of 
France and England quartered, in a ſhip, 
having a Croſs for a maſt, on one ſide the let- 
ter H, on the other the roſe—inſcribed. PER. 
CRUCE. TUA, SALVA. NOS. XRE. RED, 

Henry VIII. This coin is called a Sove- 
reign, it has on one ſide nEnRIC. 8. p. G. 
ANGL. FRANCIE. z. HiB. REX. the king in 
his robes crowned upon his throne, with the 
iceptre and ball. Reverſe, the arms of France 
and England quarterly, ſupported by a lion 
and a dragon. Inſcription. IHS. AUTO. TRAN- 
SIENS. PER, MED. ILLOR, IBAT. 

Mary. This coin is a ſhilling, upon which 
are the heads of Mary and Philip her huſband, 
facing each other under a crown, inſcribed. 
PHILIP. Er. MARIA. D. GR. AUG.. FR. NEAP; 
PR. HISP, Reverſe, The arms of Spain and 
the queen's impaled, crowned and XII. In- 
ſcribed. posUIMUs. DEUM. AUDITOREM. NOS= 
TRUM.. . : 

Elizabeth. This coin is a crown, inſcrib- 
ed, ELIZABETH. D. G. ANC. FRA. ET. HIB. 
REGINA. reverſe; the arms, inſcribed posur 
DEUM ADJUTOREM MEUM. : 

James I. Braſs or copper money was never 
known till the reign of this kinp, very lit- 
tle account is given of this coin, but by 
the ſize we imagine it to be a farthing. 
The impreſſion is a roſe, on the top a crown 
JA. D. G. MAG. BR. F. ET. HI. REX. 

Charles I. This is called the Pontefract 
half crown. It has c. R. on each fide of a 
crown, inſcribed Dum $PIRO SPERO, Reverſe 


the caſtle on one ſide, oss on the other, Xx 


at the bottom, date 1648. 
Charles II. This is a ſhilling; the king is 
repreſented with a half face, crown, and _—_ 
Inſcription CAROLUS SEC. b. G. MAG. BRIT. 
F. ET, HIBs REX. Reverſe the arms in one 
ſhield, not crowned with the motto. CHRISTO 


 AUPICE, REGNQ. 


quarterly wien a roſe; (whence called 


iy 
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cannot but be moſt acceptable to me. My 
conduct ſhall always ſhew, that I conſider 
their intereſt as inſeparable from my own. 
The prorogation of the parliament bein 
the laſt tranſaction of this year, with whic 
we propoſed to cloſe our hiftory ; it only re- 
mains to obſerve, that the preſent commotions 
abroad, and diſſenſions at home reſulting from 
a moſt intereſting affair, prevent us from ſum- 
ming up our records, with a pleaſing con- 


gratulation on the unanimity of our councils, 


and can only excite our ardent deſires, that 
every method may be hereafter purſued, which 
may tend to the glory of Britain's crown, the ho- 
nour of her ſenate, and happineſs of her peo- 
ple; and that united as one Many, we may 
zealouſly aſſert thoſe glorious liberties and 
privileges, which have long eminently cha- 
racterized our happy conſtitution. ; 


Explanation of the COINS in this Work. 


PLATE I 


OHN—King John in his Coins has his 
face full in a Triangle, with a ſceptre in 
his right hand inſcribed johN NES REX. 
- On the reverſe another triangle with a half 
moon and ſtar, and this inſcription ROBERD. 
ON. DIVE. to imply that the money was coin- 
ed at DUBLIN in thoſe days called piveLin, 
This King was the firſt that had the title of 
Dominico Hiberniæ or lord of Ireland. 
Henry III. No. 1.—The coins of this 
King are remarkable for having this num— 
ber (III) added to his title, as you ſee on 
the plate He has two crowns of a different 
kind; one with a ſceptre, the other with- 
out—T his King was the firſt that coined 
haltpence and farthings round—Betore his 
time they uſed to break the penny into halves 
and quarters, 
Edwar i I. No. 1.—This is ſuppoſed to be 


the firſt King who fixed the ſtandard of 


Engliſh coin— lle ſent for foreign mint- 
maſters to inform him of the manner of 
making and forging money—He was like- 
wiſe the firſt that forbid the uſe of broken 
money—In the coin he is full faced, and 
has an open crown of three Fleurs-de lis, 
with two rays or leſſer flowers not raiſea fo 
high, the crois compoſed of a fingle line 
pretty broad and continued to the outer 
rim, three pellets in each quarter circum- 
ſcribed with the place of coinage, viz. 
London, Canterbury. 

Edwd. I. No. 2.—Itiſh coin: the head in 
a t-iangle : the oppoſite inſcription, ci viTas 
DUBLINIE, 

Ed. II. This king's coin (if ever he coin- 
ed, which is doubted) differ from his fa- 
ther's only in name, viz. EDWa, &c. On 
the reverſe, the names of ſeveral cities in 
England and Ireland—as civiTas LONDON, 
DUB, &c, The title of Dominus Hiberniæ 
is never wanting on his coins: neither our 
hiſtories nor laws afford us any light as to 
this king's mot ey. 

Ed III.— Theſe are ſaid to be the firſt 
gold coins, and are ſo beautiful and rare, 
that they merit the eſteem of medals, 
being inſcribed EDWARD. DEI. GRAT. RE? 
ANGL. The arms of France and Eugland 


quarterly wi a roſe; (whence called 


roſe nobles) the arms Semẽ-delis— Reverſe, 
a crols FLENNI LIONEUN, the four lions are 
paſſant with the inſcription EXALTABITUR 
IN GLORIA. | 
PLATE III. 

Henry IV. This coin is termed an Angel, 
and impteſſed with Michael and the Dragon, 
Ipſcribed. HENRIC. Do. ORA. REX. ANL. z. 
FRA. Reverſe a ſhield, with the arms of 
France and England quartered, in a ſhip, 
having a croſs for a maſt, on one ſide the let- 
ter H, on the other the roſe—inſcribed. PER. 
CRUCE. TUA, SALVA. Nos. XR E. RED. 

Henry VIII. This coin is called a Sove- 
reign, it has on one fide HENRIC. 8. p. G. 
ANGL. FRANCIE. z. HIB., REX. the king in 
his robes crowned upon his throne, with the 
iceptre and ball, Reverſe, the arms of France 
and England quarterly, ſupported by a lion 
and a dragon. Inſcription. Hs. AUTO. TRAN- 
SIENS. PER. MED. ILLOR. IBAT. 

Mary. This coin is a ſhilling, upon which 
are the heads of Mary and Philip her huſband, 
facing each other under a crown, inſcribed. 
PHILIP. ET. MARIA, D. GR. AUG.. FR, NEAP; 
PR. HISP, Reverſe, The arms of Spain and 
the queen's impaled, crowned and XII. In- 
ſcribed. posUIMUs. DEUM. AUDITOREM. NOS- 
TRUM. | 

Elizabeth. This com is a crown, inſcrib- 
ed, ELIZABETH. D. G. ANC. FRA. ET, HIB, 
REGINA. reverſe; the arms, inſcribed posux 
DEUM ADJUTOREM MEUM. : 

James I. Braſs or copper money was never 
known till the reign of this kinp, very lit- 
tle account is given of this coin, but by 
the ſize we imagine it to be a farthing. 
The impreſſion is a roſe, on the top a crown 
JA. D. G. MAG. BR. r. ET. HI. Xx. 

Charles I. This is called the Pontefract 
half crown. It has c. R. on each fide of a 
crown, inſcribed DUM $PIRO SPERO, Reverſe 
the caſtle on one ſide, ozs on the other, 7 
at the bottom, date 1648. 1 

Charles II. This is a ſhilling; the king is 
repreſented with a half face, crown, and WI 
Inſcription CAROLUS SEC. b. G. MAG. BRIT, 
F. ET, HIBs REX. Reverſe the arms in one 
ſhield, not crowned with the motto. CHRISTO 
AUPICE, REGNO, 
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